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of Arena and Bonaparte, che non ei'a della digniti del popoto 
Corso di occuparsi delle due famiglie Bonaparte ed Arena, onde 
le abandonna^ ai loro rimorsi ed alia publica infamia” — that it 
was beneath the dignity of the Corsican nation to occupy itself 
the persons named, and left them rather to die vjsitings of 
theii'own consciences and to public .disgrace. The resolutions 
were signed by 1,200 persofis.^ All thoughts of reconciliation, or 
an amicable adjustment with the French government, of course, 
vanished on the publication of the Corsican manifesto, and nothing 
remained for the bold mountaineers but to assert their inde- 
pendance, sword in hand, but the great superiority of the French 
resources damped the most sanguine hopes of the brave adherents 
to the cause. It is true that the leader^? of the insurrection were 
closely connected and in alliance with the English, who had taken 

1 )ossession of 'Foulon ; but, on the other hand, that port itself was 
lotly invested by the French, under the command of the very 
Bonaparte whose nailie the insurgents had devoted to public 
infamy. 

Calculating the obvious probabilities, it seemed all but certain, 
that the besiegers must succeed in forcing the English to evacuate 
the place. In that case the victorious legions of France could 
easily ensure a continuance of their triumphal career by over- 
running the mountains of Corsica. What had tlie rural denizens 
to oppose against their Invaders’ battle array ? Not a tithe of th^eir 
foes’ mere numerical strength. How then were they to combat 
the additional odds, supplied by perfect discipline and flushed 
with recent conquest? At this critical moment, however, an 
English fleet Appeared before Ajaccio, bearing offers of protection 
and aid ; provided Corsica would place itself under the supremacy 
of Great Britain. Paoli, commissioned by’his countrymen, went 
on board, to treat with the welcome admiral, whilst a general 
assembly was summoned, and accordingly met on the 10th of 
June, 1794. A sketch of the proposed new constitution, based 
on the principles of the Magna Charla of England, was laid 
before the national convocation. The most important points of 
that constitution embraced the formation of two Chambers of 
fVsentatives, a Council of .State, and a Vice-king, with respon- 
sible ministers. Paoli proposed Pozzo di Borffo as President of 
the State Council, and presented him in the following terms : 
“ I will answer for him. He is a man as well qualified to guard 
the interests of a nation, as capable^ of. protecting a mountain 
hei^d, and knows how to repel aggr^sion by the argument of 
arms.” The Council of State was entrusted with the mM 
momentdbs afiairs of government, and Pozzo di Borgo eminently 
signalized himself, by the skill and varied talents he displayed, in 
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effecting tfae ardnoiis task of re-organtzing the entire admioistra^ 
tion of the country, 'fhe iudicial code presented a singular 
mixture of Corsican and English laws, but admirably adapted to 
circumstances, and including even the most humble interests of a 
pastoral nation. Tlmt record remains a peculiar historical moyu^ 
ment of the time and ^country, only to be understood •'and 
appreciated by those who have visitdd Corsica, and studied the 
character, manners, and customs *of the people. The Anglo- 
Corsican government existed only two years. England was too 
remotely situated to supply, on all occasions, full and timely 
protection. The few regiments transferred from Gibralter were 
found insufficient to enibrce due submission and peaceful order 
among the inhabitants of the towns adhering to the French 
ascendancy. 

Insubordination, animated as it was by the constant prosperity 
of the Gallic arms, gained fresh strength every day, and threatened 
to crush the scanty forces of Paoli. At leiigth it became evident 
that the tri-coloured standard would soon be raised even on the 
towers of Ajaccio. 

Pozzo di Borgo did not wait to witness the catastrophe. He 
embarked in an English man-of-war, which bore him to Elba, 
thence to Naples, and thence again to Elba. In the course of 
his visits to that island he became well acauainted* with its 
localities, particularly the small territory ot Porto Ferraio, 
whither he afterwards advised the allied powers to exile ais 
antagonist countryman, Napoleon. ITie n'igate “Minerva’^ 
subsequently conveyed Pozzo di Borgo to England, and he 
remained Upwards of eighteen months in Londoft, -enjoying all 
the honours and distinctions justly due to the high abilities, 
and firm fidelity, displayed by him during tlie two years he held 
the reins of government in Corsica, under the guardianship of 
England. While sojourning in the metropolis he formed con- 
nections among the noble French emigrants, that ultimately led 
to his employment in some secret oijdomatic missions, which 
progressively increased both in number and importance. The 
year 1798 saw him in Vienna; France had t^en experienced 
various reverses. Hie sway and the popularity of the'Cajj* 
vetllion were edually at an end, and tm reign of terror had 
lensibly diminished the enthusiastic spirit of patriotism through, 
out the nation. 

Strong symptoms of abreaction in favour of roya% began to 
manifest themselves, and the white cockade was once more in 
fashion among the hi^er classes. Perhaps the people, col- 
lectively, did not desire a restoration, but they we^ wearied 
and dissatisfied with an mistdide government, that gave4hem 
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vague m^asurea and time-serving lawes ever shifting with each 
predominance of party. • 

The adverse foreign pow^ witnessed with exultation the 
spread of general discontent in France, especially when, at the 
same time, they had the ^tisfaction of knowing that Bonaparte, 
witTi the formidable remainder* of that invincible army, which, 
led by him, had carried defast and dismdy through all Italy, and 
along the banks of the Rhine, w,a» seeking glory m the deserts of 
far-oistant Egypt. 

At that period France had lost alj her republican conquest^ 
with the exception of a few points on the Alps. Suwarow was 
marching from victory to victory, and the fair partisans of the 
^/leur de lift already waved their snowy handk^chiefs in antici- 
pating salutation to the expected approach of that general^ who, 
no doubt, was the only man among all the martial foes of France 
on whom the league and wrecked royalty itself, with the whole 
train of its excited adherents, founded their confident hopes. 
During the crisis in question, Pozzo di Borgo took a most active 
and important part in the diplomatic movements linked with the 
course of military action. At that time, in the flower of bis age, 
for he numbered only thirty years, he was continually traversing 
Germany and Italy, to forward and sustain, by his cabinet 
intrigues, the warlike operations of the old Russian Field- 
Marshal. His labours were in vain. The overthrow given by 
General Maasena, at Zurich, to the combined Russian and 
Austrian armies, at once destroyed the fragile web previously 
woven by fickle fortune. The allies were driven beyond the 
frontiers, the coalition was dissolved, and Pozzo di Borgo gained 
nothing by his indefatigable efforts beyond deserved credit for 
his zed, and the confidence of the Austrian* Cabinet at Vienna, 
where he afterwards fixed, for some time, lys abode. In France, 
Bonapjtrte, that embodied meteor of the age, suddenly re- 
appeared from Egypt, and having advanced his ^ first stride 
towards supreme power, soon selected proper matericus for a new 
frame of government, and cemented a nrm central administra- 
tion. Order, |t least, if not liberty, returned with him to 
]&tunce. Boni^arte, in his rapid progress to greatness, certainly 
md not forget his old Corsican l&riends — he remembered — but it 
was to bmiish Aem. The Arenas, whom the Asiaembly d Corte 
had consigned, with himself, to withering contempt, were partly 
exiled, and partly, given over to martial ^courts, in order, as it 
should seen^ to tear asunder the last ties that could bind him to a 
country which bad stigmatized, as onebf the most despicabfo of 
its sons, the man vdiom France, emphatically termed . 
€<Hr$ican. With what s^timents Bonaparte might regard tltot 
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sail of. Corsica, whose name the nation had placed in proud 
brightness, beside the ditrkness of his own, can only be con- 
jectured ; but the ruler of France knew him as a determined foe, 
who, to the utmost, had exerted himself in combining the conti- 
nental powers againsi his sway ; whilst the restless negotiator, ^no 
doubt, felt his hatred increase against the aspiring First Consul, 
when he saw him dictating to Europd the peace of Amiens. 

After the flames of war were again lighted, Pozzo di Borgo 
entered into the service of Russia, as an avowed and public 
diplomatic agent. In pursuing that vocation he only obeyed the 
impulse given him by nature, which had endowed him with an 
acuteness of intellect, and a facility of manner, that, at once, 
enabled him to penetrate the characters of others, and adapt his 
own precisely to the purpose in hand. These peculiar gifts of 
mind were now matured by experience and the study of man- 
kind, and the expertness evinced in his first® essays for the 
interests of Russia, raised his name high in the political world, 
and opened to him the path of his future brilliant career. The 
Emperor of Russia conferred on him the title of State Counsellor, 
and when a new coalition was forming against the audacious 
soldier who had presumed to crown himself Emperor of the 
French without obtaining the suflrages of the foreign Cabinets, 
Pozzo di Borgo was despatched to Vienna, specially, to consoli- 
date a closer alliance between his adopted sovereign and the 
other potentates who entertained similar views. The ambassador, 
however, did not long remain'iu Germany, for only a few months 
elapsed before he repaired to Italy to represent, as Commissioner 
of the Crown, his royal master in the military operations which 
the combined troops of Russia, England, and Naples, were to 
commence in southern Italy. But scarcely had the respective 
quotas united themseWes at Naples, when they were compelled to 
separate, for the conqueror at Austerlitz imposed the peace of 
Presburg, and Austria seceded from the coalition. 

Pozzo di Borgo returned to Vienna, and thence to St. Peters- 
bumh, wherje fresh military preparations were' in progress. 

Russia would have shown itself wiser, had it^ joined the con- 
federates during the rapid advances of the French in MorSvia^ 
when its cooperafion previous to the battle of Austerlitz might 
have produced opposite results to that memorable victory, and 
the consequent close of the campaif^n. 

When at length Prussia added itself to the lea^e, its tiwps 
were associated with the Russians,^ who were led by their Em- 
peror himself, attended *1^ Pozzo di Borgo, now created a 
county and attached to the imperial person' by his appointment as 
Colonel lie la After me battle of Jena, the dijddiBatic 
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Colonel visited Vienna for the fourth bme ; expressly commis- 
sioned to arouse Austria from the nolitSc^ lethargy into which 
she had fallen since the peace of tresbiirg. But Austria was 
not to be easily moved; sad experience had taught her that peace 
coiled scarcely be bought too dear from si^ch an opponent as 
Napoleon. 

When Alexander found that his subtle agent was evidently 
wasting his time and talents in vain efforts to accomplish his 
mission, he commanded his removal to the Dardanelles, that in 
conjunction with the British ambassador, he might treat with 
Turkey. The Count landed at Tenedos, whence, on the rupture 
of the nogociations, Admiral Sintawin received him on board his 
own shi{). lliero, the sword superseded the pen, and the 
Colonel took so active a part in the naval engagement which 
ensued between the Russians and the Turks, that his conduct 
gained for him his first militai-y decoration. 

I'he period now arrived that saw Napoleon at the summit of 
his glory. The sanguinary battles between Russia and France 
were terminated by the peace of Tilsit, where the two Emperors 
frequentlv held amicable and personal intercourse, and the admi- 
ration which* the young Czar had previously felt for the won- 
derful talents of Napoleon, began to assume an appearance of 
friendship, and indeed open devotedness to an allowed and indis-’ 
putable superiority, that astonished and even disaffected the old 
Russian patriots, who regarded the admission of such feelings 
and sentiments as a sort of suicidal treason, dishonourable to the 
country, and offensive to themselves. The Colonel-Count saw 
dearly, that the warm intimacy existing and increasing between 
the monarchs, would soon renaer his continuance in the Russian 
service unpleasant and perhaps dangerous. ^ 

At St. Petersburgh, he solicited and req^ived a lon^ audience 
from the Emperor Alexander, when he frankly delivered his 
opinions relative U) the alliance of Russia with France, and on 
the necessity of his own removal. ITie Emperor kindly endea- 
voured to retain him> by an assurance that the treaty contained 
nothing that coi^d authorize the dismission of his best servant 

•'“T'ar from serving,” answered Pozzo di Borgo, “ my presence can 
now only tend to injure your Majiesty s interests. Bbna^rte is not tlie 
man to forget early antipathies, aod'sooncr or later, he will seize some 
opportunity to demand possession of my person — a demand that your 
Majesty's just and generous nature will, ai^uredly, not permit you to 
comply with. Thus 1 should probably become the cause of a collbioii 
between the two countries — a ^saster whieh it is my duty to prevent^ 
though,” added he, ** 1 greatly doubt the durability of the present 
cord between your Majesty and Napoleon I believe that time wiU 
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prove his insatiable ambition incapable of repose, whilst a single oqb- 
quest remains to be achieved. You have now Persia and Turley 
harassing your rear, with Napoleon ready, on the first pretext, to assail 
your front. As scion as possible, free your arms from the entanglement 
at your back, that they may be at liberty for' your final, and, I trust, 
successful, struggle, with France. I shall never cease to serve your 
Majesty in my heart; and, my heart forebodes, that before the lapse of 
many years, events will recall me in person to more strenuous duties." 

Having obtained a gracious discharge, the &>unt, in 1808, was 
once more at Vienna, whep a new quarrel took place betwixt 
Austria and France. History hardly presents a parallel to the 
severe and reiterated contests between those countries. After a 
series of defeats, prostrate Austria gains breathing time, by 
submitting to all the sacrifices demanded from her by France. 
Next year, invigorated and undismayed, she again lakes the 
field, is again vanquished, and again heavy sacrifices are exacted. 
All lier aeprivations, however, do not prevent her, hfter each 
purchased respite, from renewing the combat, again and again, 
until, utterly exhausted by dismemberment ana loss of blood, 
she unwillingly drops the sword from her powerless grasp. 
Pozzo di Borgo so energetically employed his diplomatic skill 
and influence throughout the campaign of 1809, that, after the 
succeeding treaty of peace had been ratified, Napoleon did him 
the honour to desire that his ever assiduous countryman, who 
had taken such pains in his affairs, should be placed under his 
speciifi charge, that he might properly reward the Count’s un« 
wearied toils. The emperor of Austria declined compliance, 
but Pozzo di Borgo, perfectly aware that his royal visitor emi- 
nently possessed a long arm and a strong hand, in cases where 
*he wished to obtain the attendance of any reluctant visitant, 
modestly withdrew frpm the sphere of imperial hospitality, and 
quitted Germany for Constantinople. The political exile sub- 
sequentlv unveiled through Syria, and after visiting Smyrna 
ana Malta, sailed from the latter place to England, and reached 
its metropolis in October 1810. 

The. British .Government welcomed the Cou^t as a valuable 
acquisition. At a time when tliere existed but slender 
dimcidt communication between England and the continent of 
&rope, the cabinet of St James’s could learn more important 
ifiicts, in a few hours, from the statesman who had conducted so 
many public and private n^odations of the first magnitude, 
than tmj could obtain in* as many months through uncertain 
correspondence and doubtful information. The Marquis of 
Wellesley had frequent intervi^nrs with Pozzo di Borgo, and 
iba Count pointed out. the vidncrable part in Napoleons nvmr- 
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grown power, throng which its vitality .might be most advan- 
tageously aasailed. most truly had he mretold to Alexander in 
1807, that the peace of Tilsit would prove merely a ti‘uce of 
arms. 'In fact, the political soothsayer required no supernatural 
secqiid sight. « 

As deeply versed in the personal character of his great coun- 
tryman as be was fully initiate into all fhe various mysteries of 
cabinet intrigue, his keen and practised eye pierced far beyond 
surfaces, glanced at once from measures to motives,* and thus 
enabled him to play the prophet with every probability in favour 
of his prediction. 

In 1812, the war between France and Russia broke out anew, 
with exterminating fury. The myriads of Gaul passed the 
Nieinen, and spreading devastation in their progress, carried all 
before them, with fire and sword, until old imperial Moscow 
became a prey to«ihe self avenging flames whose embers lighted 
the funeral torches of the invading host. 

Di Borgo remained in London, and resuming his official func- 
tions, as the accredited agent of the Russian Emperor, success- 
fully negotiated a renewed alliance with Britain. He was thus 
left at liberty to carry his active duty to the feet of Alexander, 
but in that point the oracle proved fallacious. Imperative policy 
then forbade his return. 

At that momentous crisis, the Muscovite monarch found him- 
self compelled to' sacrifice his own predilections and judgment 
to the national pride and prejudices of his people. The patriotic 
spirit of his rugged and discontented nobles, would only bc 
aroused to the preservation of Russia, by the restitution of what 
they deemed their ancient and inalienable rights — die entire 
command and executive power in every department of the state, 
whether civil or military. The danger was far too pressing to 
permit hesitation, and all the high offices of the empire, pre- 
viously held by the more civilized and better educated European 
foreigners, were transferred by the constrained autocrat to native 
hands. 


Pozzo di Boijgo was not recalled by Alexander until after 
tb^ rf treat of the grand army, |md then he included Stockholm in 
his route, that he might souild Bernadotte od the subject of 
his joining die allied soverdgtis in dieir resolves against 
Napoleon. 

After an interim of five ev«itful and stormy years, the Count 
found himself before the, Russian^ Emperor. Ihey met at 


The legions of Napoleon had disappeared beneafll 

ice of the Beresina^ and Ale^def enourned, rather tfian 
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raaiced over the unparalleled reverses of his former friend. 
The mental impressions of Tilsit were still vividly fixed in the^ 
tablet of his memory. He still saw in the crowned soldier, half 
deified in the Parisian cathedral of Notre Dame, the personified 
Mars of the age. My arms have not vanouished nimi'’ ^id 
he to his Corsican confidant: ‘‘by the will ot the Almighty, by 
the protecting genius of Russia, thb spirit of our ancestors, has 
he been conquered. Let us remain satisfied with the victory 
vouchsafed. It is enough. Let us not tempt a retributive 
destiny by persecuting hem.” The wily statesman, far from 
being moved by the pious and merciful sentiments of Alexander, 
on the contrary, endeavoured to convince him that a more 
worldly policy was absolutely indispensable to secure his own 
preservation. 

‘‘ Generosity,” answered he, “ would b(i here totally inisapplied. 
The opportunity which fortune now offers, may ^never again occur. 
The secret societies of Germany are in full activity. Disaffection is 
on the increase, even in France itself. Never were, nor ever will be, 
nations and potentates in sueh a perfect harmony of designs and con- 
centration of means to a certain end. The allied powers must profit by 
the enthusiasm attendant on recent success before its influence evapo- 
rates. The fallen Colossus must be wholly destroyed, or you, in your 
turn, incur the danger of annihilation from him, if he is allowed time to 
recover confidence, and renovate his now paralyzed powers." 

Alexander’s heart might waver; but tlie Emperor was either 
convinced or persuaded, and once resolved on the complete 
destruction of Napoleon’s despotic domination, he put in motion, 
without delay, all the necessary means and available expedients 
to effect that determination. The co-operation of Moreau Was 
requisite for the purpose of inflaming party spirit in France; 
the defection of Pripce Eugene and Murat, to divide and di- 
minish the forces of Napoleon; and the alliance of Bernadotte, 
to obtain the assistance of his military genius, and his 20,000 
soldiers. Nothing was neglected to gain these auxiliaries over 
to the confederacy. Moreau was promised tlie presidency of the 
future French republic ; Murat and Eugene, t^e sovereignty of 
It^y, which was ^ be divided between them ; while Bern«loAte 
secretly flattered with vague hopes of seating himself on ^ 
tbrone of France, when vacated by its present possessor. To 
the known skill of Pozzo di Borgo was assigned the difficult task 
of winning the accessmn of the crown prince of Sweden ; who 
coquetted with the cause/ without decisively declaring Iflmself. 
In the meantime the baCttles of Lutzen and Bautzen forced the 
Russian army to retreat as far as Upper Silesia, — occuirences, 

^ which, of course, tendfd to increase Wnadotte^s irresolution. 
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Aware of the consequences that tnighJ^ attend an irretrievable 
step, especially if taken at a moment when the arras of Napoleon 
were again, turning the tide of victory, he lingered with his 
army at Stralsund, and there watched the progress of events. 
To^tralsund the ever prompt Di Borgo hastened and at length 
succeeded in inducing the prince to comjnence open and active 
operations, by accompanying*him to the military congress held at 
Trachenberg. There met the three most inveterate enemies of 
Napoleon, to “ talk of precious mischief and exult in their 
anticipated triumph over the immeshcrt and disabled lion. Mo- 
reau hated in Napoleon the first consul ; Bernadotte, the 
emperor ; and Pozzo di Borgo, the Corsican, the consul, and the 
emperor, in the man. At this rendezvous it was resolved to 
carry the war to the gates of the French capital, and to attack 
Napoleon in the very heart of both his power and his weakness* 
The congress held at Prague was a mere pretext for a cessation 
of arms, an interval of repose, which all the belligerent parties* 
very much required, though none would acknowledge the neces- 
sity. The allied powers, at that time, instead of being solicitous 
to conclude a lasting pacification in the north of Germany, 
entertained no such intention, or if they had any passing thoughts 
of making peace, it was on the shores of the Rhine that they 
purposed to dictate the tertps. 

I'heir favourable prospects were improving every hour. Fresh 
ranks were daily added to their armies, by bands of German 
youthful volunteers, whose ardour in the cause of liberty was 
now echoed by the whole nation, without distinction of age or 
sex; while the minor masses of Napoleon suffered continual 
decrease from desertion, caused by augmenting fatigues, and 
dismay : so much so, that their emperor could no longer rely on 
the devoted energy they formerly evinced under his command, 
when they regarded his Call to battle as the assured and unfail- 
ing trumpet voice of victory. One hope still remained for Napo- 
leon. Ine support of Austria might yet turn the scale, in his 
favour; but his own imprudence extinguished the flattering 
gleam. In a fonfidential interview with Metternich, that 
mifflfter promised to obtain fot him the co-operation of Austria, 
under certain conditions, stipulating for his private interests. 
Napoleon, unaccustomed to near the language of demand from 
any lips except his own, exclaimed, “ How much does England 
give you to play this part?” The offended minister bowed iir 
silence; but not low enough to raise the small hat Napoleoti 
had dropped in the heat of the conversation. A few days aftw 
this interview, Atistria joined the hostile alliance. Tlie 
raonarchs were waiting with the utmost anxiety, at Prague, 
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amebig* and one n]«n«qR«onu(iia?d> itra kwec <^rtinent, Sin- 
«c|iro^ Pmap dt ^rge,and ilaydenhei^,*«d)iht^iit the chamber 
vere ^ sovoreigiM* of Rassb and Prnmiai when the 
>M;aeBibled mrdes.were sarpriied ^ the arrival of a M^ial 
'tBQtOier wiw the feljowing laconic e^le to Ne&aelhxM : — 
^ Atotna is residved and puts hef troem at the chspt^ -of the 
alhed. powers.” Their satniaction may m flvily imagined. 
i As the prospects of N^Ieon became obsenred, those of Pozzo 
4d[! Borgo brightened. Ht received a general’s appointment ;• a 
rank he particularly coveted, as it enabled him to contribute to 
the downed of his countryman, as well in the firid, as in the 
cabinet ; and in his military capacity he joined Bemadotte, who, 
with 90,-000 men, Swedes, Russians, uid Prussian^ was then 
covering Berlin. 

> The setting star of Napoleon's fortune yet shot forth a fow 
lasUiant scintillations. The defence of Dresden was an almost 
oiivaeoIoBs trait of warlike skill. The allied forces were re- 


pulsed with dreadful loss, and Morean was killed. But that 
Sj^ndid achievement was followed by gross errors. The daring 
4H the French became undisciplinea, and degenerated into 
teaalpable rariiness. The different corps, instead of acting in for- 
mioable conjunction dispersed theopmves in separate warfore, 
and the consequence was, that the whole force under Ven- 
dfiDime was cut off, and destroyed or taken, wfaileBernadotGa and 
‘Dt Borgo compeHcKl the odier straggling divisions to a precipi- 
ttte and disorder^ retreat. Napoleon then took up bis pesltoiB 
On the Elbe. We will pass, without' comment, the three ocn- 
Oested days on the battle fl^ cff Leipslc ; their results are wdl 
Jptown. 

'the allied, powera were vsctorions on all ponn^ Ond tbeir 
ilgMNiards, thofwh they had sdready-bstablishra themsebres on 
ilw Rhine, soon began to nv>ve,‘ tbou^ catheS slowly and Mrlly, 
iqiraids FcaiHiF. 

j /DcRiadotte toardtfd towards ^Holstein, to invade Denmark, 


lAdl th^ee tamed to Holland, whilst Ptrato dItBoeg(»< proceeded 
lp#ranicfort toonist in superintendii^ the connte of the**lltom 
From'^FVaAldbtt «e oUled powm b»an to examtv^ 
•tdtp nxmil, physictd, and political condition os France, IbeAib 
IlK^.hacardm the de^ve blow. - They found the vaste^ 
^toiwipatod en^ne ofi i^umtration still moved umanpeded 
tiN»d|^out the cQaiRt|^ with perfect qrder> etad foin^pt, to obe* 
theaoe todie pt>t«^«ntodlse. given to m ttot^ 

Vailed 'genhHi>^«f*Sbipeieeni,, <Tm senate bed^voMi^aa *aaoy 

mtrlvmmiifmt faffeotit tff db 
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departiiBeittt^iityriiMM^ thedr 8ev«nft anmngttote taoMflttt 
ano-pKMimtlladft Mi sfibrt, all vgmtfW apriajtt oC ilw ex(»« 
eutlir« auttmritjr 3M« woriced iti M ooiai{ii^«oiuiMidM 4|»liand 
of their noarwraiteet peimenaUt c o inii w m ded dbevn ttithpiriitiae 
vki«ar. ]Mt~«^iber« an tod/’ 

(if the 'ji^orjr of d^wg on the :field of iwide^. fbr the gwti- 
Sesfiea w ine edf^aggie^cli^g views of’mpeleoa, d ewswi e d the 
tide) dmt had so long aminiaaad die tidllion, wweadttghidMid* 
and all the former artmcea auceesafolly used -by utogototwaaeift 
to revive and arouse the national i^fwit, by Official peiii{folea« 
songs, and dramatic representations, foil for diorttif the aORlc. 
Conscription, defwivation, and eonseque^ weariness of wa<v fo>d 
palsied the energies of thepeoide, and4dl panted for rest. 

The members of tbe Il^ncy were growing irresolOtei «r 
Umid, while some far-sighted politicians, such as TaHeytand and 
others, were ready to ^ve up a cause which they pereehred was 
more than half lost. In a word, all the internal evidencos 
app^wed to fovonr an invasion. Bat were the allies in entire 
accordance wiA each other on its propriety, necessity, and utility 
Were they all alike interested m die consequences? Wonul 
k be wise in Austria, who bad now recova-ed alldier former pott- 
sessions, to precipitate the utter ruin of her En^emr’s son-in- 
law ? Could she behtdd with indifference the strength of Prussia 
increased at the expense of France, when the preservation of 
^ lattw’s just weight in the scale of nations was essentiaUy 
nwessary to. the balance of power and equilibrium of Eufopar 
Did not even England, the bitterest foe of Napoleon, alrea^ 
begin to cast uneasy glances on the growing power of RuAfoi? 

All these clashing difficulties were fully felt and debated ki 
die conferences at Frankfort; and, as the gi^atest obstacles weit» 
eiqiected to arise from the English government, Poaoo di Borgo 
was dispatched tbit^ to meet and eiiEnxnint thmn. He arrived 
in London in die fa^namig of Januaiw 1814, heming a miiraioit 
of avcryddicate nature, most certainly; since it consisted in 
dmmnoU^ the Prkioe Regent and bis caHnet of the moderate 
wfifoes, and unafoAtitious views of the Russian Emperor; and 
QitfiNB'to obtain the rmpdnMitot of Lord Castlenw^ ffien 
ltoti^n^^fotot^4imheadH^rtmtof^aUiskl loverei^ to 

^./4^lhfoWMiwdto Poasm di Boif^ was vety differently reodtod 
^btts 'Nion l^afipeaaed as a leiiigee, Peeking an asylum, atr 
' CBHidljr am a man wbosi ^dnkarwaswoi^ comMltiag oiroemiA 

emm^ treat wim Ma 
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cusaions with Oastlerea&h, the latter inti(pated to him the expe-. 
dieiu^ of restoring the Bourbons to the throne of France, 

You know, my Lord,” replied the Corsican, tiiat the sove- 
reigns whom I represent are unwilling to pledge themselves to 
any procedure striptly involving distant views. Let us first deter- 
mine on the removal of Napoleon ; an object too obvious not to 
be contemplated by the king of Prbssia and the emperor of Rus- 
sia. When we have effected his abdication, it will be early 
enough to think who shall be his successor I” Pozzo di Borgo, 
nevertheless, visited the R*ench princes, and when the Count of 
Artois told him that it was his intention to place himself in the 
head-quarters of the allied kings, he interrupted him by saying, 

By no means. Do not take so premature a step ! a step that 
might materially injure our cause, but could not benefit yours. 
Many difficulties are yet to be overcome. Let Napoleon be 
safely disposed of, and the cry of ‘ Bourbon © will then do the 
rest.” 

His mission prospered. At a dinner party, given in honour 
of the agent of Russia, by Loid Castlereagh, his lordship, on 
proposing the final toast, said to his guest, “ Well, my dear 
l^ozzo, all is settled; I accompany jou, and am the bearer of 
an autograph letter from the Prince Regent to your Emperor. 
We shall all act in concert.” Two days after, they embarked 
for the continent, and at the end of three weeks reached the 
Lead-quarters of the allies, in Baden. As the proceedings of 
the confederated powers were now completely arranged, the in- 
vasion was rendered inevitable. England had never recognized 
Napoleon's imperial title ; he passed, in all official and parlia- 
mentary transactions, either by the appellation of the common 
foe^ or was simply termed the chief of the French government 
Pozzo di Borgo, tlierefore, found in Castlert^a^ a reMy prepared 
and easily guided assistant, in promoting his own plans relative 
to the fate of Napoleon. The English minister, who was en- 
trusted nitb full powers, based all his diplomatic propositions on 
the principle that France, — the conservation of whose national 
integrity^ unimpaired^ indispensable to (he equally indis- 
pensable, equipoise of European power, ^should be r^uced-^its 
amuent dominion.” This maxim, admitted to its full extent, at 
once abolished the imperial dignity, and annulled the acquired 
rights of Napoleon ; thus removing him, and opening an oppor- 
tune door for the restoration of the Bourbons, though the con- 
cluding inference wasnot’entrusted to the conveyance of a whis- 
per, either public or private. The allied powers, ptofiting by 
the sagacious counsels of Pozzo di Boigo, secondm i)^Benia- 
dotie, now distkKsfly s^iarated, in their various pubtic addresses 
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and manifestos, the interests of France |[h>m those of Napoleolu 
Ail the proclamations issued by Sehwarzenber^ and the different 
commanding generals who had crossed the llhine, were com- 

K sed in that spirit, and aimed at establishing the distinction. 

assuring to the nation its inviolable independence and a free 
constitution, they wholly detached from France the person and 
acit of Napoleon, and assumM his isolation as a necessary and 
self-evident position. During the entire campaign of 1814, 
Pozzo di Borgo remained in close attendance on cne person of 
the Russian emperor, and when overfbres for peace were made 
by Napoleon, at Chatillon, the diplomatist, who was already 
engaged in negociations with Talleyrand and other* influentiiu 
men, strongly urged that, instead of granting any truce, the 
armies should march en mangey and without loss of time, upon 
Paris.” It is certain, notwithstanding, that the allied sove- 
reigns might ha>« acceded to Napoleon’s wishes, and opened 
a treaty, if he had accepted the preliminary conditions pro- 
posed by them ; but Caulaincourt receiving too late the instruc- 
tions of Napoleon to give his consent to the articles in ouestion, 
Pozzo di Borgo had employed the interim in totally changing 
the pacific inclination of the Russian Emperor, Napoleon, 
or your Majesty must fall,” he argued : “ if you now grant 
him peace, you undo all that has b^n done. You give him 
time to regain all his former energies. You replace in his 
hands all me weapons he lost, whilst wielding them against 
yourself ; and before the expiration of another year, you might, 
perhaps, find him again heading bis legions on the road to your 
capital ; and, taught prudence by experience, attended with better 
success.” 


Soon after, the allied sovereigns fixed theiV union still more 
firmly by the convention of Chaumont, and the war re-opened 
with increased vigour. The main army, according to the counsel 
of Pozzo di Borgo, directed its march against Paris, and the 
result was that the Emperor, accompanied by his counsellor, was 
soon seen in the French capital. 

We pass over the details concerning the occupation of Paris. 
Th^Cftuse of Napoleon became«desperate ; he was abandoned by 
all, except a few devoted soldiers who were determined to die 
for him, though their deaths could not avert his fall. All parties, 
whether Royalists or Republicans, in short, the whole harassed and*^ 
exhausted mass cf die people, turned from him to look for peace; 
and the sentiments of that general alienation publicly avowed 
and disseminated by the Provisional Administration, to wbkdl 
body Pozzo di Borgo was attached as commissioner from the 
Bnst^ monarch, no doubt hastened the overthrow of the 
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tottering idol. The v4ce of the Parisian authorities found a 
^uick and cheerful echo in the bosom of the Corsican commis- 
SJoner, who did not fail to use it in the furtherance of bis own 
unalterable purposes. 

Several military* men of high rank endeavoured to induce 
Alexander to treat with the Regen<^ instead of the Government; 
and it is not improbable that the Emperor, who still harboaned 
some friendl}' feelings towards Napoleon, would have given full 
way to those emotions, had not Pozzo di Borgo been at hand to 
restrain them, by represeicting to the iFresolute potentate, that 
the Regency is, in fact, only another term for Napoleon him- 
self, who is clearly rejected by the nation. Peace, with him^ 
however hard and binding the conditions may appear at the time 
he accepts them — peace never remains with him, unbroken, after 
he is prepared for a renewal of hostilities. He whose heart sin- 
cerely desires the tranquillity of Europe nmst insist on the 
abrogation of the imperial power, and the removal of Napoleon.” 
This critical conference lasted two whole hours, and the Corsican 
did not quit Alexander without exacting from him a promise, 
that no negociation should be entered into with either Napoleon 
or his family. No sooner had he obtained that assurance than he 
hastened to the provisional ministers, and, addressing Talleyrand, 
cried, in the fulness of his ioy, My dear prince, not only have 
I slain Napoleon politically^, but I hi^e just thrown the last 
shovelling of eartli over his imperial corse Thus the Corsican 
mountaineer had the heartfelt satisfaction of finding that the 
goal, to reach which he had devoted the best years of his life, 
and braped every mental and bodily nerve, was, at last, fairly in 
sight He attained it : his voice rang the knell to departing 

C tness — his hand dug the political grave of the envied 
^)eror I ! ! What an extraordinary destiny attended the 
chequered fortunes of those two men. Born near the same spot, 
and nearly at the same time, for there was but one year’s 
difference in their ages, they both quitted their native isle 
friendless, in the broful worldly sense of the word, and almost 
destitute of au^t, save their taints, and astocl^ of hatred equally 
shared between item. The first adventurer fought bis to 
empire, and proudly placed on his own head the most lustrous 
diadem in Europe; but forgot, in his elevation, that kings should 
ever steep the contests of private life in the waters of oblivion ; 
and employed the plenitude of his power to crush an individual, 
then,. comparatively, a worm. Failing to destroy, he yet forced 
him to become an exile, wandering frpm land to land, until the 
fugitive, glWiing serpent^like through each vicissitude still nearer 
to his prey, finally wove the net inat brought his m^htj; fi>e to 
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earth, dashed the crown from his brow,knd crippled for ever his 
poHtical and glorious career. Up to that moment the master 
passion of revenge had concentrated in Pozzo di Borgo every 
ardent effort of his mind, and the most fervent aspirations of his 
^owJ*. He could now, like the merchant senator commemorated 
by Lord Byron in his “ Two Foscarj,” have turned to his 
ledger, and written against*the deadly debt long due to him, 
— paid. 'J"he senate having proclaimed the abdication of 
Napoleon, and the recalj^of the Bourbon dynasty, Pozzo di Borgo 
was appointed by the allied sovereigns to acknowledge, in their 
names, at London, the accession of the Prince of Artois to the throne 
of the Louis’s. This commission was entrusted to its bearer, not 
only as a special mark of honour from his employers, but still 
more on account of the delicate management requii*ed in certain 
circumstances connected with its ostensible cause, which they well 
knew the subtle und persuasive powers of the Corsican were beat 
calculated to bring to a prosperous issue, by his faculties of 
cogent argument and eloquent reasoning. 

lie was deputed to lay before Louis XVIII the undisguised 
state and feelings of the nation, in all its political and moral 
phases, and thus to prepare the desired” king for the adoption 
of a form of government according with the liberal ideas of the 
day. The monarchs were perfectly aware that the ultra-royalists 
would ^pare . neither exertion nor influence, direct or indirect, to 
induce the new sovereign to revive the offensive aristocratical 
absurdities of former ages, and thus, perhaps, produce a collision 
between (he government and the governed, ttiat might prompt 
the multitude to repent the change in their politicar faith, and 
return to the worship of their cast-off golden image. 

To guard against this danger was the true*4iature of Pozzo di 
Borgo’s present employment in an embassy* of ceremony to the 
Count of Artois. At Calais he hii^d a vessel, apd hurried im- 
mediately on board, where a singular meeting awaited him, 
affording another instance of the remarkable instability of the 
political principles and fortunes of statesmen. On entering the 
cabin a 8tranger#begged his permission to accompany him to 
EiufMhd, whither, he said, he was proceeding to meet Louis 
X VIII. “ May I then ask who you are ?” queried J^oxzo di 
Borgo. ^ 1 am the Duke Larocb^oucauld Liancourt” was the 
answer# The astonishment of the questioner m4y be conceived, 
when he found that his companion was^a nobleman who had not 
only injured Monsieur in tne constitutional assembly, but had 
since aggravated the offence by returning to him, froin the 
nmrthern sti^ of America, the insignia of the di^er^t mrdete 
received firotn the Count of Artois on various oGca»oc^j ^ 

c 2 
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insult that haughty prijice was the last man in tlie world to 
forget* The diplomatist treated him with g^eat politeness, and 
the Duke, previous to his expected presentation, took great care 
to decorate himself anew with similar orders to those he* had so 
heroically despised jn his fit of yankee republicanism. The i^w 
French King, however, refused to see him, while he received . 
Pozzo di Borgo as a iriend and benefactor. On their journey 
to the French capital the ambassador had both the desire and 
opportunity to accomplish his task, and its product was the 
declaration of St. Ouen,<rthe foundation of the subsequent 
charter, which, despite its defects and inefBciencies, was a vast 
concession to liberty, considering it was given at a period imme- 
diately succeeding the despotism of Napoleon, and was indebted 
for its legitimate existence in France to an invasion by foreign 
potentates, equally despotic. Pozzo di Borgo, after remaining 
some time in Paris, as the representative ofo Russia, was sum- 
moned to the great diplomatic conference held at Vienna* 
Thence, he frequently turned a doubtful and unquiet look 
towards Elba; and, at that distance, scanned, in imagination, 
every movement of the illustrious prisoner. With presaging 
eyes, he fancied he beheld him bursting his temporary bonds, 
and, in the Assembly, vehemently pressed for his removal to some 
more remote and secure corner of the globe. Whilst the congre- 
gated statesmen were debating on the expediency of his proposi- 
tion, they were suddenly calM from their speculations by the 
intelligence of Napoleon’s disembarkation in France. Pozzo di 
Borgo was the only member of the Congress whose amazement 
did not ruffle his self possession ; he was prepared for such an 
event ; his evil bodings had already reproached him for I’ecom- 
mending a mere cage of rushes to retain the still untamed though 
captive lion. His eool comment on the fearful news was, “ I 
know Napoleon — he will march on Paris. Our work is before 
us. Not a moment is to be lost. He must be fiau^ed by every 
atAinable force, and the last fragments of his power and popu- 
larity buried in the dust of irremediable defeat.” His exhorta- 
tion found wdling hearers, and the allied powers advanced, 
without delay, in consolidated masses. Napoleon triedn^^ery 
effort, but in vain, to divide Russia and Austria, or either, from 
the coalmen. Goad^ by dis^pointment, he was provoked so &r 
as to aend to llie Russian Emperor a copy of the secret treaty, 
formed in Mardi I81d» between France, England, and Austria, 
against Rusria ; but the Wy effect produced by the i^velation 
was the violent avefwdu to Talleyrand, it eng^derec^ in the 
mind of Alexander; an antipathy thatafterwiOi’ds impeded some 
important im^iad^iis, and in more than one instance broke off 
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the treaty. Pt>zzo di Borm now roueecii all his faculties a!hd in- 
exhaustible activity, to aid nim in the final struggle witli his stffl 
formidable adversary, and was placed by his sovereign as itie 
agent of Ruraia, in the Anglo- Prussian army, forming the van- 

5 Hard of the allies. Napoleon, once moredike his former self, 
arted with the swiftness of lightning on (he frontiers of Belgium, 
lOng before his approach was expected. It is notorious that 
Wellington only learnt the fact whilst amusing himself at a 
splendid ball in the palace of Lacken. The British army was 
instantly in motion, and a courier de^atched to Bulow to* hasten 
bis march. The French made their first successful attack on 
the Prussians, under Blucher ; and Wellington was, in conse- 
quence, forced to retire as far as the mountain of St. Jean, where 
he fixed his position. There Pozzo di Borgo found him rather 
anxious and restless. How long do you calculate you could 
maintain this post ?'’ asked the former. “ I do not rely much 
on the Belgiails,*’ replied the general ; but I have with me a 
dozen regiments, English and Scotch, resting on this hills ; I 
could defend myself the whole day, but Bulow must be here 
before five o’clock in the afternoon.” 

•The vanguard of Bulow’s corps, in reality, showed itself at 
three o’clock, and the announcement doubly animated the un- 
flinching courage of the English, who withsto^ the repeated 
attacks of Napoleon with an unshaken pertinacity that decided 
the battle, though they were but indifferently supported by the 
Belgians. 

Waterloo was won, and Napoleon had quitted his last martial 
field. Was Pozzo di Borgo content? By no means; there 
were circumstances attending the victory, that, to him, allayed 
the triumph. The Russians had not takeh any share in that 
glorious and decisive action ; indeed, at that* moment, they were 
scarcely on the frontiers of German^'. In this posture of affairs, 
Wellington and Blucher hiight decide the fate of France without 
consulting either Russia or Austria. The shrewd Corsican slept 
not He selected a young Russian officer, serving in the 
Prussian army, and told him in confidence, “ Alexander must be 
infoiffied of this victory within eight and forty hours ; no matter 
how many horses are killed in die time, your future fortune may 
dc^pend on it’* Though wounded himself, he imn^iately fol- 
lowed Wellingtan to Paris, and resumed bis portfolio^ as Russian 
Ambassador at the Court of the Tuilleries,* where he found, as hb 
unerring sc^gacity had anticipated, that the star of Russia already 
paled Its ineffectual fires” before the ascendant victors, and thl^ 
^ as a miner satellite, was no longer treated by Loub XVIII 
with the same personal distinction as in 1614 The occupation 
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of th« Frendi capital bj| the two laureled generak had rendered 
them all powerful. The Cabinet of Talleyrand was formed under 
the auspices of Wellington, and both those statesmen had pre- 
viously given their support to the secret alliance, which, as 
alreacly mentioned* liad* been disclosed by Napoleon ^ to 
Alexander. 

In the subsequent political arrangements, Rus^ would most 
assuredly have played a very secondary part, if the arrival of 
Alexander, with 250,000 bayonets, had not entirely changed the 
aspect of the Parisian horizon. The disgust of the Russian 
Emperor to the former ambassador of Napoleon at the Court of 
Vienna (Talleyrand), was so invincible, that it was with diflSculty 
he could be induced to receive even any preliminary proposals 
emanating from that minister. Nevertheless, France itself 
actually stood greatly in need of {he interposition of Alexander, 
to protect it, in some degree, from its other i friends, England, 
Prussia, and Germany, who were inclined to make a profitable 
use of their recent conquest, and drain, most exorbitantly, the 
veins of the bleeding country. The first official notes of Castle- 
reagh demanded for England no le&s than the cession of a series 
of fortresses along the Belgian frontier, from Calais down 4o 
Maubeuge; while the Germans modestly asked Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

Thus embarrassed by claimants, Talleyrand turned to the 
Russian Emperor, and endeavoured to win his protection for 
France, by tempting his ambassador with an elevated post in 
the French administration. He offered to Pozzo di Borgo not 
only the ministry of the interior, but obtained for him from 
Louis XVIII the dignity of a peer of the realm. 

All these ventures, however, were wrecked at the time, on the 
unconquerable distaste of Alexander to Talleyrand ; and the 
Emperor insisted, in the first place, that the foreign portfolio 
should be entrusted to a man of his own choice^ and with whom 
he could treat in mutual confidence. He named the Duke of 
Richelieu, -^designated him as the best Frenchman, and a roost 
iuncere and honest man, Talleyrand was obliged to yield, and 
a new cabinet was constructed under the presidency of Richiiljeu. 
From itkat hour the Russian ascendancy soared above all compe- 
tition, and from its delegated throne contndled all public af&irs. 
Alexander ll^sumed the character of a mediator, perhaps umpire, 
in all the political transactions of tliat period,, and exercised his 
powers very favourably for France^ wnose national integrity, 
situated as it is in tfa^ centre of Europe, the Russian ewinet 
deemed most essentiid to' the interests of their own coun^, in 
case of a collision wUh other sovereignties. The influence of 
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Poza^ di Borgo naturally increased with^ tliat of his liege lord| 
nor was France any loser by either. The general treaty of peooe^ 
liarsh and oppressive as its provisions proved, mi^t have been 
much more so, had its terms been dictated by England and 
Prussia only. There is extant a letter of Richelieu, relative to 
the subject, which reflects great credit on that minister’s 
patriotism and heart It is dated November 21, 1815, and says — 
All is completed. More dead than alive I yesterday aflixed my 
signature to the cruel treaty. True, I had sworn not to dishonour my 
name, and so told the king, but that unhappy prince conjured me, with 
tears in his eyes, not to forsake him. From that instant all hesitation 
was at an end. 1 feci confident that no man would have acted other-r 
w'ise in my place, and that the salvation of France, which was suc-> 
cumbing under the yoke hardened upon her, required the sacrifice* 
The liberation of our country, I am assured, will commence to* morrow, 
and be gradually accomplished. — Richelieu.” 

By this dictated treaty, France resigned a few possessions on 
the frontiers, and was to continue occupied by toreign troops 
until it paid the last instalment of the 700 millions of francs, due 
. to tlie allied powers for the vast expenses incurred by them in 
thp war of liberation ; but, after all, it preserved itself distinct 
and undivided, retained Alsace and Lorraine, and maintained its 
rai^c as a mighty and extensive kingdom. Alexander, on mritling 
Paris, gave instructions to Pozzo di Borgo to support the French 
government in all the true interests of their country. But the 
court royalist party soon began to abuse the rights recovered for 
them abroad. The purity of the royal white standard was sullied 
by its partizans. In the parliament the Boiirbonites and 
publicans embraced the most opposite, and eacli the most ultra^ 
views ; on the one hand threatening the introduction of un- 
mitigated despotism; on the other, publishing the advent of 
democracy, if not of anarchical ‘‘ order-ordeAess.” At this con- 
juncture, it was the pen of Pozzo di Borgo that drew up, with 
the approbation of De Cazes or Richelieu, the ordinance of the 
5th of September, and even laid it before Louis XVIII. This 
ordinance season^ly reconducted the Restoration into the pru- 
deij^patii of moderate measures. The salutary results that 
crowitjifed the counsels of Pozzo Rirgo could not lail to establish 
tl>e wisdom of his political vi^ws, and, at the same tim^ neces- 
sarily extend the sphere of his influence, which h<5 continued to 
exert for the welfare of France. His in^rcessjon, principally, 

} )revailed on Alexander and Wellington *to relieve the nation* 
rom seyera} rigorous stipulations in tne date treaty, concerning 
the heavy cantributioiis, and the occupation of the territory by 
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ibreign forces. On this point, it must W confessed that romoiir 
has not scrupled to attribute his services on die occasion to 
motives not wholly disinterested ; and date the origin of his pre- 
sent immense fortune, and large -possessions, from the success of 
hb n^ociations at that period. 

Whether this particular scandal be true or false, all the world 
knows tliat gratijficatlahs to ambassadorial agents are neitlier un- 
common, nor, in the circles where they circulate, considered as 
iniquitous, and that they even form a legal chapter in the budget 
of constitutional countrie8,„under the euphonious title of dijuo- 
matic gifts;’* to say nothing of the kindred items of secret service 
money. After the congress of Atx la Chapelle^ where the full 
emancipation of France was effected, Alexander became visibly 
alarmed at the indications of democracy which manifested them- 
selves throughout Europe. During nis short sojourn in Paris, 
on the close of the congress, he frequently coi^versed with Louis 
XVIII on the wide-spread disturbances and tumultuous erup- 
tions, especia^ in the German universities ; and tlie instructions 
he gave to rozzo di Borgo, before his departure, were of a 
nature to repress, rather tnan raise the liberal party. Hardly 
had the Emperor left Paris, when a new cabinet was formea 
under the presidency of Desolles. Pozzo di Borgo refrained 
from attacking, publicly, the principles of the new ministry, until 
liberalism becme associated with assassination, and the Duke de 
Berri fell b^ the dagger of Louvel. I'hen, unable to control 
his indignation, he strongly expressed hb sentiments, with a 
feeling that was supported by the whole diplomatic bodv. Aiex-* 
ander had not deceived himself in his apprehensions. The spirit 
of revolution extended its visitations, ana under different shapes 
and characteristic modifications, passed through the whole of 
Europe. In Germ^iy, Republican agitatioxxs were carried on 
by the students of the universities, that led to the assassination of 
Kotzebue. In Russia, dissatisfaction broke out in the Imperial 
military guards. The same 6|)irit dbowed itself in England 
among the working classes; and in France, in the grammar 
school 't^aples, PiedmouV Spain, had already forced upon 
their kings new constitutions and other liberal novelties^nd 
there was scarcely a state or province where the people difi not 
remind their governors, in rather forcible terms, of the liberal 
promises held out to them during the impending perils of war. 
^ese appearances, however, oi a general revolution, were 
speedily panbbed hy the« wand of power^ and the evaaesoent 
semblances served only to call forth more oppressive Qoercive 
spells from the menacra monarcbc. 

At the sight of digger the holy alliance renewed H» fies of 
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fnencbhips Bome of which time had bema to loosen. In France, 
the administration of the liberal Riebelieu passed from him into 
the tyrannous hands of Oorbi^re and Vill^le, and Pozzo di 
Borgo was forced, by the stem will of his Emperor, to give his 
support, not only to that cabinet, but to thejnvasion of Pied- 
mont, by the Austrians, and the asserted ^urgency of a French 
expedition into Spain, the results of die congresses of Troppau, 
Laybach, and Verona. Ferdinand VII had l^n reseated on his 
throne, and * Alexander, who certainly possessed a just claim on 
the gratitude of that prince, accordingly, took good means to tax 
it for his own advantage. England need not be told that it was 
ever the aim and ambition of Russia to attain influence and 
weight in the south of Europe, at the expense of Great Britain ; 
and to forward those ends, Pozzo di Bofgo was despatched to 
Madrid to pave the way for the cabinet of Zea, who had been 
gained to the Russian interests during his long residence at St. 
l^etersburgh as the Consul-geneml for ^ain. The ambassador 
fulfilled his instructions to me letter. Ferdinand dismissed his 
confessor, Saez, and the chosen of the Czar came in his place. 
Thus commenced the close alhance of the two courts, whose bar* 
mony was only interrupted ly the death of Ferdinand, and the 
re-action which followed it. Pozzo di Borgo returned to Paris 
at the time when the Restoration began to indulge in seriom 
follies. 

The military promenade of the Duke of Angonleme across 
the Pyrenees, had mentally intoxicated the camnet, which no 
longer believed in the existence of any danger, and began to 
harass the nation with unpopular laws, apparently uncallra for, 
except bv the sheer wanton exuberance of power. At this 
period the influence of the Russian Ambassador had totally 
vanished, and all Pozzo di Borgo could do,* or did, was to ob- 
serve, shrug his shoulders, and indulge himself in forming a sort 
of dmwing-room opposition. He was heard one day, in the 
course of mscussion on the diminution of the public rent, to ob- 
serve, The King of France is resolved ta be the richest prince 
of Europe, but 1 /ear he will have to live on his accumulated 
wealth^ in exile. 1 greatly apprehend the anproach of some 
terrible -catastrophe, for never #ere civil rights assailed with 
impunity.” 

ARer the death of Alexander, bis brother Nicholas succeeded, 
not only to the dirone, but to thef opinions and svmuathies of his 
predecessor. Nesselrode remained at fhe head or the cabinet, 
and Pozzo di Borgo eoutinued mnbassadolr in Paris. Two years 
afterwards, when Charles X formed ^ government of 
tiguae,, Pozzo di Borgo exeiied himi^« to bring into the 
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Tnimsti 7 Count de la Ferronaye, then French Ambassador at St. 
Petersburgh. It was then of great conseauenoe to Russia to 
have in the foreign department, at Paris, a high official devoted 
|o hef interests. By the convention of the 6th of July, 1827, the 
independence of ^Greece was resolved on. Russia had deeply 
wounded both the pride and importance of the Porte, and the 
investment of WallacKia and Moldavia soon produced an open 
breach between the two nations. The Russian Ambassador 
quitted Constantinople, and the war, which became inevitable^ 
mi^ht have led to very mrsroentous results for Russia, had Great 
Britain declared for Turkey,. and embraced her cause with 
zealous earnestness. 

The instructions Pozzo di Borgo received on the occasion 
from Nesselrode, were framed to induce the French govern- 
ment to co-operate with Russia in the east ; or, at all events, 
should the ministry evince a stubborn indisposition to take an 
active share in the war, then to prevail'on them to guarantee an 
armeil neutrality, and thus keep, in case of need, an effective 
check on both England and Austria. To recompense France 
for conditions so advantageous to Russia, the latter detailed plans 
of procuring for her ally, from Holland and Prussia, the cession 
of the provinces bordering the Rhine. Either these visions 
appeared to the PVeiich cabinet mere castles in the air, or 
from some other causes, the negociations melted aw^, in 
fair words, momentary projects and nugatory offers. In the 
meantime, die march of the Russian hordes was not signalized 
by either its rapidity of progress, or accompanying success. The 
situation of Pozzo di Borgo, therefore, in Paris, became uneasy 
and critical. All reports on the subject spoke only of the alleged 
defeats sustained by the Russian army ; but the Emperor’s am- 
bassador never for, a moment waverra in bis confident opinion 
that the enterprise would terminate prosperously; and he re- 
peatedly exclaimed, Patience, my friends, patience ! The road 
may be difficult and dangerous, but be assured, we shall find our 
way to Constantinople r At the end of twelve months the 
Russian vanguard appeared ^fore the gatjps the Grand 
Signior’s city 1 ^ 

Again a change took place in the councils of France, aim the 
cabinet was remodelled under die presidency of Prince Polignae, 
who was devoted, with heart, bead, and hand, to tlie court of St. 
James’s. Pozzo di Etprgo, with bis accustom^ power of political 
augury, early foresaw tM awroach of those tragical scenes which 
were really presented *in Jmy 1880. Previoiis. to that epoch, 
he despatched oourier after courier to his own* court, plainly 
prognosticating the fiendijig and unavoidable of the ^ 
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acting royal and ministerial drama. His missives spoke Svith 
such a profound certainty of the advancing disasters, that the 
Russian Emperor communicated his apnrebensions to Mortemart, 
then tiie French Ambassador at St iVtersburgh, and abruptly 
told him, “ Your king is committing great foljies. Veiy ^1 ! 
He is certainly ^t liberty to do as he pleases in his own dominions 
at pn^sent; but so much the •worse for Inm, hereafter, if mis- 
fortune follows his persistanoe.in error. Tell him that the foreim 
powers will not support him. The torch of discord shall not be 
lighted throughout Europe, to save obstinate blindness from the 
consequences of a deserved fall I” Th^ordinances which led to 
the concluding explosion and Finis did not reach the knowlec^e 
of Pozzo di liorgo until the 25th of July, late in the evening/'at 
a private party, and as a piece of private' news ; but when they 
appeared on the succeeding day, ig the Moniteur^ imbued with 
ail the insolence and venom of despotism, and he found that the 
ministers were (^evoid of even the precautionary prudence of 
backing their bravados with an armed and ready soldiery, he 
could not restrain his amazement at their mingled presumption 
and weakness. How !’’ exclaimed he, you undertake a 
strife with the nation without troops ? Without being prepared 
to fortify the bridges ? Without a single preliminary measure 
that mav enable you to enforce your decrees, or to defend your- 
selves?” ‘‘ All IS quiet,’* was the reply, “ Quiet f Yes ! to- 
day, the sky is serene ; to-morrow, its repose may be broken by 
the thunder of musketry ; and the next morning, 1 shall, perhaps, 
be obliged to demand my passport.” All the diplomatists were 
thrown into the wildest confusion. None of them,, up to tlie 
28th of July, bad r^eived any official communication from 
Polignac. The ambassadors were left in th^ dark, to decide on 
their choice in this dilemma. • 

They therefore assembled at the Hotel of Pozzo Hi Borgo,, to 
determine thei» wisest course. The -Russian Ambassador was of 
opinion, that the passing events had not yet assumed a suffi- 
ciently conclusive character to justify any act that might commit 
the , sovereigns, whpm their ambas^ors repr^sentea. He ad- 
vise<i^hem to await the issue of the struggle, without taking any 
public official step, unless tbejgovemmeni should be shaken in 
Its Intimate foundations. xney unanimously assented, tind 
agreed to adhere to his recommendation, at leai^ whilst 
Charles X reftained from addressing to thfm any* formal state 
document, imperatively requiring as Itolemn a reply. The 
couriers were cnar^ with despatdies to (heir respective courts, 
importuning for dear instructions at this singular crisis^ imdl 
generally blaming the last acts of the roya) govem^nt^ asrso 
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&r juBtifying the revolution. On die S9th of July^ Talleyrand 
stat^ in a circular communication to the several foreim diplo^ 
matistSy the motives which had influenced the Duke or Orleans 
to accept the lieutenancy of the kingdom. The Duke, he said, 
was actuated byjstern necessity, in his received of a provisional 
regency, to maintaiq the integrity of government, and preserve 
the legitimate rights of the lootirbons — himself boasting that 
name: thus raising a. bulwark against revolutionary vimence, 
and at the same time allaying the storm. At this mriod to^ 
strong efforts were masb to obtain from Charles X and his 
son a public and ostensibly voluntary abdication. The Orleans 
manoeuvre was so dexterously dressed, and bore so &ir an ap- 
pearance. that the foreign diplomatists saw no reason for demand- 
ing their passports. Indeed, they found themselves treated with 
far more deference and re^jiect new government, than 

previously by the favourites of ot. Cloud# Pozzo di Borgo 
Miproved of the court expedient, which he decla^ well-mamweiU 
But when the Lieutenant of France was proclaimed King of the 
French, the Russian ambassador's continuance at, or departure 
from, Paris, became a question of consequence. The ayes pre- 
vailed, *and he was persuaded to wait for instructions from his 
court, while Louis Philippe wrote an autograph epistle to 
Nicholas, in which he described himself as having b^n com- 
pelled by lamentable events to ascend the vacant throne of his 
ancestors. The cold reply given by Nicholas to the apologetic 
letter, evidently showed nis disapproval of the entire transaction. 
The Belgian revolution, which immediately followed that of the 
French, of course, served to aggravate, in the mind of Nicholas, 
the example of la jeune France / and a plan of offensive opera- 
tions was already sketched out in St. Petersbui^h, by whicti the 
Polish army was to form the vanguard of die great host, intended 
to chastise Louis Philippe. Pozzo di Borgo had even received 
instructions to hold himself in readiness tp quit i^aris at a day’s 
notice* But as fortune* willed, the Polish insurrectiori btoke 
out furiously at Warsaw, and the Russian emperor directed bis 
ambassador to stay where he was, and, by temporizing, prevmit 
an^ntervention on the part of France. ^ 

This proved one of the most tryinff bibours ever committed to 
the ^Corsican’s art throughout his long diplomatic life. The 
Polish cause had awakened the t^ympatby of all generous minds, 
and especiall;^ in France^ where the popular classes of Paris were 
excited to such a degrei» as to threaten the government with a 
new firing. The fenftented indignation of the people at length 
actually began to vent itself in open acts of violence against the 
representative of tlra auti0<9^llt. A turbulent multitude assembled 
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one evening before his hotel, with loud cries of Vive les 
Polonais I A bus lea RuSses I” which were accompanied by 
showers of stones, shattering the windows. In this exigence, 
the whole of his retinue surrounded Pozzo di Borgo, and en« 
treated him to send for his pass^ts, and secufe bis safety ; his 
rq>ly was — The situation of the Emperfr is difficult enough 
already ; it must not be rend^ed more so by an untimely ri^ 
lure with France. This commotion is daring, but not danger- 
ous, and satisfaction will be tendered for the insult. A vu^pir 
riot is not an act of state. We aresaccredited, not to the 
canaille^ but to the constitutional authority.*’ Next day die 
Minister of the Interior paid him a visit, with every apology on 
the part of the government ; and soon after a guard of safety was 
stationed before the ambassadorial hotel. Could the notes issued 
from the French cabinet on the Polish question, in passing through 
various hands and processes, have assumed the mild manner of 
friendly remonstrance, rather than the bearing of hostile threats ? 
It is certain that thqy seemed not to affect the Corsican arch^ 
politician with' any emotion, beyond the most soothing senti-t 
ments. On all points he was prepared with an answer. ^ Let 
us first,” he blanaly said, give time to my court to restore peace- 
ful order in Poland. T^en we establish a regular intercourse 
on the details of tlie subject, and our negociations will be easy.” 
They were. No sooner had the innumerable masses of Nicholas 
effectually quelled the Polisli patriots, than Pozzo di Sorgo’s 
diplomatic style became equally brief and lucid ; he declared 
that His master, the emperor, would never permit any foreign 
government to interfere in the public or private management of 
his states, and that none but himself could claim a right to decide 
on the destiny of his subjects.” This note remained unanswered, 
but the tender mercies of the emperor towards his subjected 
Poles, speak in a voice that may yet be lieard ! 

Strong and tenacious 4 n his aversion to the Royalty sprung 
from July, Nicholaa now instructed Pozzo di Borgo to indicate 
imper^ estrangement, by a coldness approatfoing to disrespect. 
He was to absent Jhimself from court, and on particular occa- 
sion8,,^en the members of the di^omatic corps usually tendered 
their peisonal- congratulations fit the Royal Chateau^ he was 
eharged to^plead Indisposition, andUeek the benefitof country atr^ 

In this case, duty and Jnclioation were rath^ ^ variance, and 
Pozzo di Borgo was so much attached to Jthe Parisian cirelesi' 
that he tried utmost to efiect a understanding betwem 
the. two courts. In all his official reports, be placed the proee^ 
ings of quMi4egUimate government in the best posriUt 
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aad indeed carried hb iavotirebk exposition of French 
amirft to snch an extent, that he drew on hiimelf the suspicions 
of his court, which no longer either reijuired or wi^ed a eon- 
tmuance of his tranquil views and conciliatory agency. Petty 
diplomatic aspirants, therefore, were secretly dis^tched«from 
St. Petersburgh, to )vatch the movements of the Corsican, and 
discover the foreign policy of Frahce. 

New difficulties^ however, soon arose, that rendered the farther 
eacercise of Pozzo di Borgo’s flexile talents indispensably necessary 
in their present field, ^ar was on the point of recommencing 
betwixt Russia and the Porte. The alliance formed by the 
subtle Talleyrand between France and England, might become 
troublesome to the designs of Russia. The ambassador was 
consequently released from his political seclusion, and permitted 
to shine amin at court, thus tacitly intimating to Louis Philippe 
that the Emperor was now sufficiently satisfied with his conduct 
to include him in the confidential orb of cotemporary sovereigns. 

Pozzo di Borgo was even authorized to^ention the possible 
union of a princess nearly related to the Emperor, with an here- 
ditary prince of France. As it was always a darling project at 
the Tuilleries to intermarry the sovereign’s sons into the royal 
families of Europe, there can be no dBubt that such a proposal 
highly flattered the younger line of the Bourbons; and the 
Russian despot was in consequence allowed to carry his ambitions 
views into the East, without incurring an inquisitive gaze from 
the French cabinet, who purposely closed their eyes, and covertly 
aided the aggressions of Russia by their negligence and supine- 
ness. How, indeed, could they intermeddle with a friendly 
Emperor, who was presently to be bound to France by kindred 
ties? But when the mutual volume of politics was 8ubse(|uently 
reopened at the ai»ticle marriage,'" Pozzo di Borgo having, in 
the meanwhile, maturely weighed the proprieties, gave his 
judgment, that a parity of national interests should ever con- 
stitute the chief ingredient in an alliance between governm^ts, 
matrimonial unions forming but an inferior knot in the mighty 
^tenings of society. He, nevertheless, did not doubt that 
Eussia would always feel honoured by proposals of iiAarmar* 
riages widi princes of the ancient race of the Bourbons. The 
King of the Barricades had «already grown too unpopular with 
his own nation, to alienate so potent a power as Russia by any 
show of resentment,* and Louis Philipp found it advisable to 
pocket the affiront, aerially himself, afterwards, with the fitmily 
of Nicholas (thnmgli* the^ house of Wurtemb^) despite die 
Eipperor s dissent. 

After the conchision of (he Oriental war, Pozzo di Borgo was 
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commibsioned to visit London, and aaoertinn dii^ pnmite ital0*«of 
af&irs in the cabinet of St. James's. Having prevented Fmaeo 
from taking any share in opposing the strides of Russia, he was 
now to sound the depths of the Tory part^ in En^lcnid, and 
leamh whether there was any likelihood or their regaining power; 
and though the resident and accredited arnfaj^ssadof of Russia was* 
then Prince Lieven, (or, as the tricked world buzzed, the Princess 
Lieven) yet more conseq^uence was attached by the court of St. 
Petersburgh to the services of the wily Corsican, whom it was 
difficult to deceive, than to the easy Sind too honest German. 
Pozzo di 3orgo neither visited nor associated but very slightly 
with any of the Whig statesmen ; he principally limited his con- 
ferences to his Grace of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen, who 
were the leading organs of Toryism on all foreign questions. 
The two veteran champions (in war and diplomacy) of the great 
alliance against the cqfnmon foe,'' Wellington and Pozzo di 
Borgo, in their first interviews recalled to memory, after an in- 
terval of eighteen years, many interesting events and personal 
anecdotes, which naturally enough led to a revival of those old 
companionable feelings of friendship, on which, perhaps, the 
tooth of time had somewhat preyed. 

Hopes were, at that periM, entertained by the Tories of the 
Duke of Wellington’s recall to the supremo councils; but tliose 
dreams were soon broken; for a few months later, the quadruple 
alliance was formed, by which France became more closely 
united with the Whig ministry, and the ministry itself more 
popular and powerful. Conscious that the views and opinions of 
the Whig party were inimical to those encroachments on the 
rights of other nations, inseparable from their ambitious aims of 
unceasing aggrandizement for their own, tlte « Russian cabinet 
now found it more than ever necessary to place as ambassador at 
the British court an agent fully capable of penetrating and coun- 
teracting, by plausible subtlety and pliant skill, the plans of the 
English government, for crossing their wide-spread schemes. 
It was scarcely possible , to find a man better qualified for the 
task fhan he whes# diplomatic generalship had hitherto never 
been ^led in the service of bis adopted land. How far bis 
manoeuvres have succeeded even with matter-of-fact John BuU, 
may be judged from the inacdvity of the ministry^ though yet. 
termed Whigjh in their opposition to any ef the vjurious masked 
intrigues carri^ on by restless Russia. His appointment to 
embassy of England was acc^ted with *great reluctance ; debi- 
litated by age and illne^ Pozzo di Borgo* cherished the hope of 
closing his earthly career in Paris ; iir whose livdy salons dbne 
he appears to recover all his youthful energies, and displays 
Ujents of tiie first order. 
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Iq fimniliar intercourse, hU language, wbu^ is at first rezemed 
and cold, gradually becomes more animated, eloquent, and even 
oratoricaL He tMn exhibits all the vivid fancy peculiar to the 
natives of the south, and the Corsican accent in conversation adds 
efifeot to .his wit^and keen satire. But those who wish to^pen 
Jbis he^ and elicit, his sentiments as a man, divested of his 
diplomatic habits, have only to introduce the recollection of his 
parental mountains, and lead him back to Corte ; he will then 
relate all the histoiy of Paoli and the general convention of the 
;^toral people; his gestures then become animated, and his eye 
flashes for til the olden rays of boyish patriotism. In short, you 
no longer see in him the worldly diplomatist, but the national 
mountaineer. His wit is neither so easy nor so caustic as that of 
Talleyrand, but tnore genuine and dignified. Altogether, his 
disposition is of a more serious cast ; he never sports with the 
principles he professes, but acts up to jheno in their full extent, 
as a self-imposed and solemn duty. His peculiar skill does not 
lie in attacking or refuting the <minions of others, but in giving 
them imperceptibly a direction favorable to his own views. 

His memory though inexhaustiblei^is nevertheless no magazine 
of anecdotes, like that of the Bishop of Autun. It may be called 
a reservoir of annals. Indeed, his mind is so completely stored 
with memoirs, that they flow from his lips, as it were, with every 
respiratioiK He is the breathing history of his age, and may be 
most 'advantageously consulted on all political points connected 
with it, for be is one of the few living men who have witnessed 
the entire-career of Napoleon, and every event linked with his 
fortunes. He, too, has viewed the mighty scenes with an eye and 
ill a 8pir4 very different from the general biographers of that 
mundsme prodigy, who^ in the chronicles ef the universe, still is, 
and ever wiU until the final crush ot worlds, himadf 
alooe ! ” 
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3. Rudimenta lAngum VmhHcm ex Imcripttonibm anttqms 
enodata. Scripsit Dr. G- F. Grotefend, Lyctei Hannoverani 
Director. IV. Particulas. 4to. Hannoveroe. 1835-1837. 

4. De Morum in Virgilii Mneide hahltv*, Scripsit Dr. Lau- 

rentius Lersch. 8vo. Bonnae. 1886. • 

5. De Originibus hhioHse Romance seu de antiqmsswiis 

carminlhm histoTicis^ de leglbtis regiis atque de commentatiis 
regum scripsit Christianus Petersen, Ph. Dr. et Philologiae 
classicae Prof. publ. in Gymnasio Hainburgeiisium acadennco. 
4to. Hamburgi. 1835. * 

6. Jus Pontificium der libmer. Von K. D. Hull maim. 8vo. 
Bonn. 1836. 

7. Tiber Regriff und Wesen der rdmisctten Omen und liber 
dessen Beziechung zuni Prhatrechte. Von Job. Fallati, Doctor 
der Rechte. On the Notion and Nature of the Roman Omen^ 
and its reference to law. By F. Fallati, lector in law. 8vo. 
Tubingen. 1836. 

8. Grundiinien zur Geschichte der Verfalls der romischen 
Staatsreligion bis auf die Zeit des August. Fine litterarhis^ 
tortsche Ahhandlung^ von Dr. Leopold Krahner. Historical 
Outline of the Decline of the Public Religion of llmne down to 
the time of Augustus. A Treatise for Literary History^ by 
Dr. L. Krahner. (A Programme of the Principal Latin 
School at Halle, published by Dr. M. Schmidt, Rector of the 
same, 16th March 1837.) 4to. Halle. 1837. 

"Wf E have introduced to the notice of our readers a number of 
V ? books written, on subjects intimately connected, in the 
same country, and almost during the same year. We can, how- 
ever, assert that they were composed without any intercourse of 
the authors, who did not even know the intention of their fellow 
writers. The second only has referred to the first in sdme notes 
added after it had been co^leted, and it is. itself mentioned in 
the last part of the third. Titey all have arisen out of the want 
generally felt of satisfactory treatises on the subject. ’But they 
do not all follow the same method. In the first, an attempt has 
been made to desciribe the whole religious system of ancient 
Rome.-^The testimonies which the writers, and particularly the 
poets of Rome, furnish upon the ihatter, are declared to be of a 
very different value, because the writer bfhcves the genuine 
Roman character to have been destroyed during the war of Han- 
nibal, and to have been almost forgotteq in* the age of Varro, 
Virgil, and Ovid. Therefore, he pays ve/w little attention to 
those notices, which be thinks unsuitable to the general character 
of the system : nor does he, if different accounts of the same 
object are given, usually examine whether they can be ivtiited 
with each other. He rather considers most of the accounts to be 
VOL. IV. — NO. Vll. D 
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only the result of mistakes and unsuccessful attempts to explain 
ceremonies, the real meaning of which had been lost. The 
principles of the second work are directly opposed to this and to 
the common prejudice, that Roman poetry is hardly any thinjg 
more than a translation of Greek ideas into Latin verse. Jt is 
founded upon tlie observation, that a more diligent enquiry shows, 
in Virgil, Propertius, and Ovid, irt Catullus, Lucretius, and even 
in Horace, a multitude of peculiar opinions, that either are 
perfectly unknown to the Greeks, or, at least, are delivered in a 
certain mode of reasoning^hich differs most distinctly from that 
of any Greek author, and of course will be discovered to be 
indigenous to Italy, and especially to Latium. Accordingly, the 
attempt is made to unravel these peculiar ideas, to sepai'ate them 
from the Greek, and to restore the dignity of real poets to the 
most eminent writers of the age of Augustus, by discovering in 
their works the traces of popular feeling and prejudice, upon 
which poetry ought always to be founded. The influence of the 
Greek religion is acknowledged to have changed many native 
opinions, but not to have utterly destroyed their Roman or 
Italian character. Tlie most ancient inhabitants of I taly belonged 
to the same family of nations which is found in Greece and on 
the western coast of Asia minor. Among these, the various tribes 
who lived near the sea more particularly resembled each other : 
those who dwelt in the mountains were distinguished by a 
peculiar character. Both in Greece and Italy these mountaineers 
occupied the lower part of the country, and subdued the in- 
habitants. Tills revolution in Greece is called the migration of 
the Heraclidae and the transformation of the Pelasgi into the 
Hellenes : in Italy we observe the same in the history of the 
Tyrrheni, Siculi and Dauni, wha were overpowered by the 
aborigines, by tlio Osci and Ausones.* Although by these events 
Italy and Greece received new and, in many respects, distinct 
cliaracters, there was yet preserved enough of their original 
features by which their relationship could recognized. It was 
this relationship tliat prevented the civilization of It^ from 
gaining its perfection until it had united to Jtself that o( Greece, 
which had been developed at an earlier period, and whieh saved 
the peculiar character of the Roman rebgion from destruction, 
when it adopted the legends and fables of the Greeks. The go^ 
of Greece were too neanv akin to the gods of Italy to be excluded 
from the sympathies ana the devotion of the Romans : the concep- 
tion of Apollo, in itself so beautiful, was yet not so foreign to the 


(l) See Niebuhr’s Roiuan History, vol. i. p. 6», 71, seq. 87, seq. Hallisehe AH- 
geineine EncyklopSdie vo« Ersch iin<i Gruber, fortgesetzt von Meier unU 
Art. Osker. 
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inhabitants of Latium as to be rejected by tlieui) although they had 
not been accustomed to contemplate and worship the deity in the 
same form: the conception of Hermes was so elegant and 
refined, so full of life and poetical ornanxent, that they gladly 
adopted the fables respecting him, in order to embellish their 
native Mercury, the offspring of a much less vigorous fancy. 
However, in introducing the legends and opinions of Greek 
poetry, the Romans did by no means forget their own. It is 
curious to observe how the distinguished poets in the age of 
C«sar and Augustus are governed by flative opinion in receiving 
and treating those, which they admire in* the sublime w^orks of 
Horner, Pindar, and Sophocles. These* national ideas, these 
popular prejudices, though much more injured by philosophical 
and rhetorical reasoning, which came to Rome together with 
Greek poetry, do not totally disappear before the flame of 
youthful vigour dies away in the poetry of Italy. It could not 
but die, when, in the disgusting time of Elagabalus, Italy was 
overwhelmed by the hideous confusion of Asiatic superstitions ; 
when the habit of speaking and writing Latin was lost in Latium 
itself; and when the sickly cant of Greek phrases was the only 
method by which a fashionable Roman could give utterance to 
opinions generally perverse. 

Accordingly, the right way of discovering the true character of 
the Roman religion, the real meaning of particular opinions and 
ceremonies, will not be by choosing one among different reports, 
but by endeavouring to unite them under their common point of 
view. This is the means by which the author of the worh we 
speak of seeks to discover the meaning of the ceremonies per- 
formed by the Fratres Ar vales, as well as of the verses which 
they sung in the temple of their goddess. Tliese verses belong 
to a very early period of Roman history; though in their present 
form th^ seem not to have . been written prior to the age of 
Sylla. Most of the words are easy to be understood; some 
others are doubtful, though all are not far removed from the 
Latin language of that time, which is familiar to us. 

The inquiry into4:he ancient forms of the Lai in tongue can 
not be* conducted except by comparing it with the other 
languages of Italy. A young German scholar. Dr. Henop, has 
recently pnblished a treatise on the dialect of the Sabines {de 
lingua Saiinai Altonae, 1837 ). 

We expect an excellent work, on th^ language of the Osci, 
from a professor at Berlin. A considei^abYe number of the 
monuments written on that of the Umbri has been explained by 
M. Grotefend in the work which stands third in our list. These 
monuments are of die highest importance, *15003080 they them- 
sdv^ contain prayers and invocations to Italian gods. -No one 
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can peruse these treatises and not confess that many single words 
and grammatical forms of the Umbric language have been really 
discovered by M. Grotefend. 

In the treatise which stands fourth at the head of our article, 
an attempt is mad/3 to point out the Roman customs and ceremo- 
nies which are exliibUed by Virgil. Its motto is taken from 
Statius, who thus praises the Emperor Septimius : — ’ • 

Non sermo Pcenus, non habitus tibi : 

Externa non ij[iens : Italus, Italus. 

Abundance of matter of the same kind might be added to that 
which has been collected here. 

The commentaries of the Roman kings, which form a part of 
the fifth work, and which we owe to Dr. Petersen, known by his 
learned inquiries into the system of the Stoics, are important for 
the history of the Roman religion, because all the sacred laws and 
ceremonies of the Pontiffs were derived from those of Nuitia. 
No religion of antiquity can be justly explained, but by com- 
paring and illustrating together the fables and ceremonies which 
belong to it. It was, therefore, even in this respect, a useful 
undertaking to collect and interpret the various testimonials con- 
cerning the latter; although the design of the author is rather to 
inquire into the sources of oun knowledge of political history. In 
distinguishing the institutions derived from the several Roman 
kings, he goes so far as to ascribe historical existence even to 
Romulus (whose name he conjectures to have been a surname of 
more than one Roman king) and to Numa. M. Hartung, on the 
contrary, believes not only the names of Tull us Hostilius and 
Ancus Martius, but even that ofTarquin to be merely alle- 
gorical. Historical criticism, as it advances, may confirm many 
j>arts of Roman history which have been suspectt^, while, on the 
other hand, there is no doubt that many illustrious individuals, 
who really existed, have, in poetical ages, and in times of a lively 
religious feeling, received a symbolic character by being treated 
in popular tales and songs; yet both writers seem to have 
exceeded the dangerous limits of liberal a»d sober reasoning. 
This fault is by no means frequent in J:he inquiries "of Dr. 
Petersen. The benefits which we have received from his 
researches on the books of the Pontiffs, will be enhanced by com- 
paring them with those of Dr. Hullmann respecting their 
authority in political and judicial affairs. 

The seventh treatise contains an inquiry into the origin and 
proper sense of the word omen, which is shewn to be the term for 
every profane word, turned by a hearer to a prognostic of future 
events ; and on the authority ascribed to such a prognostic in 
Roman Jaws and judicial sentences. As all these were most 
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closely connected with religion, the subject is well chosen. ' "Die 
enquiry demonstrates no ordinary degree of diligence and saga- 
city, though we think it would- have been still more advantageous 
in explaining the character of the Roman religion to refer less 
to i certain system of modern philosophy, which, however excel- 
lent in itself, will always pro^re dangerous when applied to his- 
torical and philological researches. 

The systems of Ennius, of the supreme pontiff* Qu. Mucius 
Scaevola, and of M. Terentius Varrq, concerning the Roman 
theology, are developed in the eighth treatise on our list. The 
author acknowledges a political belief in public religion to have 
coexisted with the attempt to. explain its doctrines in a historical 
or philosophical manner, undertaken by individuals in the last 
centuries of the Roman republic. lie shows, how both are 
united in the mind of Ennius without destroying each other ; 
how philosophical * reasoning begins to encroach upon public 
faith ; and how Scaevola seeks to re-establish the doctrines of the 
latter, by separating it entirely from the religion of poets and 
philosophers. This was a vain attempt, because the national 
feeling and character had fallen more and more into decay. 
Varro proves the deities of public faith, if justly considered, to 
answer entirely to the religious wants of individuals, even in the 
age of cultivated atid refined philosophy. 

We think that the religious system of the ancients will be 
most forcibly illustrated by investigating a particular branch of 
it. We will therefore insert our researches on a most interesting 
suWeet of Roman mythology. 

The Pahc;i-:, or Eata. — There can scarcely be found an arti- 
cle of Roman religion, the history of which shows so evidently 
its general tendency, as that of the Parctc. Q’he poets of the 
classical age have all celebrated them in their songs. Beings^ 
supposed to govern fate, have been worshipped in ancient times, 
but they were not looked upon with any particular devotion : 
nor were they then introduced into fables or mythology. All ihe 
importance ascribed to the notion of fate was founded upon the 
idea of its being esiliblished by the great gods, the conception of 
which is to be derived from contemplating the (pjalities of god 
in R sensible and anthropomorphical forn). In Greece the ori- 
ginal notion of fate was diff*erent : the sisters, who were employed 
in allotting it, were as much adored in temples as they were 
celebrated in fable, though far less than many other allegorical 
persons. I'hese opinions and legends were received by the 
Roman poets, who made use of them in adorning the corresponds 
ing figures, which they found in their own country. By uniting 
these different elements, and by enlivening those which they 
bori'Qwed from tlie Greeks with other domestic ideas of kiridrecl 
Roman deities, they raised the figures of their weird sisters to a 
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degree of activity and pei*8onal individuality to which they never 
attained in Greece-’* Nor would they have obtained it in Roman 
literature, had not the interest which the Homans took in the 
gods of olden tradition, been long gradually on the decline. 

The beings, which in Greece ruled the decrees of fate, Were 
merely allegorical. Whatever existed, the Greeks supposed to 
have had a share in what is produced by Earth, the general 
mother of all. They imagined that every element, every force, 
even every quality and every portion of it, to have been animated 
by a soul, the character of which corresponded exactly to the 
nature of the matter. Such a soul was attributed even to tiroe.^ 
The same was believed respecting the destiny of each being. 
Such a destiny was called noipa: the same name was given 
to the soul which animated it. Every one had his Moira: 
the number of these souls was not less than that of the destinies 
themselves. But every multitude of infinite fariety is considered 
according to the fundamental proportion of the triple number; 
as three Muses, three Hores, tliree Graces, three Furies, three 
Moirai, are supposed ; the names of which are taken from their 
qualities, that are to be ascribed to the portion of every body. In 
each there is an internal connexion, to which is referred what- 
ever happens to the person : this connexion, when considered like 
spinning or weaving leads to the name of Clotho. In the same 
share there is a certain peculiarity observed in regarding how 
its single events are brought together by cliance : this peculiarity 
is named Lachesis, the proper expression for obtaining a lot. 
It depends not on the will of man, either to avoid any of these 
chances or to obtain what is not suitable for the internal con- 
nexion of his share : this unavoidableness of destiny gives rise 
to the name of Atropos. 

These beings wktch over the individual destinies of gods, men, 
and beasts, even of plants and stones: they watch their boundaries: 
they are merely active in the boundaries themselves, without any 
free will and arbitrary choice. Therefore, ^ even participles of 
the passive gender may be employed as their general names : the 
personified Moira (and Aisa) very often is c&lled the Attributed, 
Tepromene, Heimarmene : because she is nothing but the spirit, 
winch is active in the attributed destiny. The attributing origin 
4 - — ■ ■ ■ .1. ■ 

(2) The name of the weird sisters, as well as of the weird elves, the weird ladj of the 
woods (Percy’s reliqiies, 9-220J, contains the very root, which is found in the Anglo- 
Siixoa 'yrd, the old (Jerman wurt, wfiwurt, wurtb, wurdh, the Scandinavian urdbr 
and verdhandi, terms for ^ettiny and its deities. — See Grimm’s Deutsche My thologie, 
p. 22S, sq. 

(3) Find. 01. II. 17^ (ed- Burckh.) : Xp6ws 6 wdvTtov rrdnrfp. Eurip, HeracL 

8!)tt ; TToXXd yap tmctci reXecrcredwretp Alw rc Kp6vav ira?r. JEsch. Eum. 

2B<5 (od. ;^orson) ; Xndvof KaSmp^i irdvra yripdfTMiv opov. Soph. Electr. 179 : 
Xpovot yap iifpapfjs * 
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of all is Earth, their general mother, by which every body is fur- 
nished with materials : any arbitrary act of attributing can be 

J ractised only by the Olympian gods, whose father and king is 
uniter, the only free being.^ 

If these spirits of destiny already allotted -to creatures are* 
spoken of as allotting, this rhetorical phrase is the same, as when 
we say, summer. ripens fruit, although they are not matured by 
any personal activity of summer, but by the united efficacy of 
physical forces, which become conjoined during the time of sum- 
mer. The difference between philosophical and mythological 
reasoning is this, that the first ascribes only to coincidence, what 
the last derives sometimes from this coincidence, and sometimes • 
from a personal power, the whole existence of which is contained 
in regulating this coincideoce. It is, therefore, often doubtful in 
Greek authors, whether fioipa or Mo«pa should be written. It is 
the same with ar»y,* tpic, nay, with almost every philosophical 
notion. Language itself personifies them by attributing an 
activity to them, which mythology really believes to exist, but 
which philosophy maintains to be merely allegorical. But even 
in mythology there is always a wide difference between the 
actions of such beings, the strength of which is to be found only 
in coincidence of matter, and of such, in which it is to be derived 
from a free act of volition. 

We attribute activity even to the pronounced word : in Greece 
it was believed to be animated by a spirit. No rumour related 
by many persons can ‘‘ be entirely lost : even this is a deity,'* as 
we read in Hesiod.® The spirits oi curses are difficult to be over- 
powered they are invoked to consider the domestic affairs 
they sit before the cursed man's eye they have a peculiar resi- 
dence under the earth.® Most of these terms nj^ay be understood 
figuratively, but in the last a real personality is distinctly indi- 
cated; they are identified entirely with the Furies, and intro- 
duced on the stage by iEschylus. If words uttered by men 
were thus gifted with being, those spoken by the gods must have 
been so in a higher degree. 



(4) .Slsch. Trom. fiO ; yAp oifrif Vorl AiSr. Cf. Euxn. 660. 

(6) Hesiod. Opp. 70t ! ^ ovriswapwav oTrrfXXvrat, fjvriva iroKkol 

Aaoi ^rifxi(<acrv Btos yv rif ical o^. 

(6) JEscli. Choetph. 649 : dvcnrdXaiOTc ro»/6c dtaudronv dpd, 

rrdXK^ €7rom^s KUKirodwy^ K€ip.fva^ 

T6(ois Trp6<r&6ty tva-Kdwots )^€ipovpfinj, 

(73 .^Isch. Chceph. 386 :'l6cr€ irokvKparetf dpcu K€i^v«i)v 

*Arp€tddyzd XotV aprixayms ■ 

^Eyovto Ka\ do»iiaT<»v**Aripa. 

(8) .SIscli. Theh. 695 : ^tkov yhp poi irpr^s^rfKtl dpd 
* Xrfpois dicXavirroiy Uppaaiv TTpoo-ifoYCi. 

(9) ^sch. £um. 417 ** 'Apa\ ^ dy ottcotf yrft viral K€K\^p«6a* * 
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Likewise in the Homan religion, fate is what the gods have 
spoken : for the gods pronounce what thej^ would signify, not 
like men, who have one thought concealed in their mind, while 
another is on their lips.*® Every single god establishes his fata: 
the term is frequently explained by will : but fate is more par- 
ticularly the decree o£ Jupiter and the council of the gods.'* In 
the Greek theology, it is said the lips of Zeus know net how to 
speak false words, he fulfils his every word.*® Here the anger 
of Zeus is introduced as a watching and avenging demon. The 
words of men and their ‘cui’ses wander about as fiends. Thus, 
according to Roman ideas, the sentences pronounced by Jupiter 
are animated: the character of the spirits which act in them, 
corresponds to the nature of the sentences themselves, exactly 
as tliat of an elementary spirit answers to that of the element. 
Though considered as female beings, they are called Fata in the 
neuter gender.** Fata are adored like othendivine beings, that 


(10) Serv. Virg. ^n. vii. 50: Narn dii id faotur quod sentiunt, non ut homines, 
de quibus lectum est aliud clausum in pectore, aliud in lingua proratum habere.' 

(11) Serv. Virg. i. 36: Fails .lunonis iniqunc, id est voluntate ; il>. iv. 614: 
(fata Jovis), fata dicta, id est .lovis voluntas, ergo uarticipium est, non nomen. Cf. 
ib. i. 303 ; iv. 110; viii. 292; vii. 50: (fato divuni) fato autem dicit volunt.ite. 
Such a pronounced will we have in Horace, Carm. ^i. 13, 17: Oratum elocuta con- 
siliaotibus .lunnne divis. .bcllicosis fata Quiritihiis Hac lege dico. In Claudian, 
(Rapt. Pros. ii. 306) Pluto says to Proserpina: Sit fatum quodcunque voles. 
Nonius Marcell. vi. 42, p. 455 (ed. Mercer) : Actum, sicut communiter iutclligitur, 
signifioationcm decreti habet ; a doctis tamen indaganter invenimus ^positum esse 
pro voluntate. 

(12) Isidor. Orig. viii. 11, 90: Fatiim dicunt quicquid dii fantnr, quicquid Jupi- 
ter fatiir. Serv. Virg. Mn. xii. 8U8 : Juno scieiis fktum esse quicquid dixeril Jupiter. 
Cf. ib. X. 628: vox enim Jovis falum est. 

(13) .£scli. Trom. 1032 : '^(vbT)yoptiv yap at}K Mararm crr6pd To AIoi', dXXa 
•ndv €iTo^ reXe*. 

(14) i^cli. Snppl. 646 : £iiov €md6p€voi irpoKTopd re (tkotiop 

t^v(nrokipr}Tov hv ovris ddpos f\oi 
*Efr' opd^Hov fitaivovra ' papm' ec^t^et. 

The poet says, concerning the same matter, y. 385— 

Mmi roi licraiov /edrof 

Av(nrapa6eXKroi£ na^dprof oucroif. 

(15) Fatis tribus Varrn ap. (jell. Nor t. Alt. iu. 16. Procop. Bell. Gotth. i. 25, 

p. 122, 12 (ed, Bonn.): 'lavds) rbv vtbiv tp rjfdyopq vpb rov /9ooXei/- 

TTfoiov dXiyov v7r€pffdpTi rh rpia ^ara * oiVo) yap 'Piopaloi rds Molpas vcpopiKoxn 
icaktiv. Stat. Theb. viii. 26 : Fata serunt animos et codem pollice damnant. (The 
thumb alludes to the business of spinning, attributed, in later times to the Roman 
Fata, as well as to the Greek moirai : Cf. not. 13. In the present note, we shall 
cite only tho'se passages in which the Fata arc evidently spoken of as persons.) Stat. 
Silv. v. 1, 145: Invenere viam liventia Fata. Martial, vii. 47, 8 : raptos Fatis red- 
didit ipse colos. Auson. Oriph.*I9: tria Fata. Apulci. Metam. xi. verS. An. : Fato- 
rum inextricabiliter contorCailla. Apulei. de Mund. vers. fin. : sed tria Fata sunt. 
Isidor. Orig. viii. 11,92: tria autem Fata Angunt Fronton. NepoL amiss, 
p. 218 (Mai) : poet» autem colus et Ala Fatis assignant. Marcian. Capell. i. 15, 6 : 
Fata vero ox altera (the thirteenth among the sixteen spheres of heaven) postulaotiir. 
Fulgent. Myth, i.' 7: tria- -Fata, quarum pnina Clotho. I.atin. Pacat*Panegyr. 
xviii. 4 : ilU deo feruntur asbistcrc Fata cum tabulis. Albric. Deonim Imag. 10. 
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were believed to possess physical or spiritual force. We may 
frequently doubt whether these Fata be considered as persons or 
as things,*® because an action may be attributed in a figurative 
sense even to the mere word. Nor is it in such a case of any 
importance, for the context, whether they be thought persons or 
not ; it may be only of interesjt in order to understand the poet’s 
view, and the true sense of the poetical term. 

To attribute this establishing power to the word, is an opinion 
whicli we scarcely shall find so countenanced in any action of 
antiquity, if we except the creating power ascribed to the word of 
God in Genesis. The Romans believe no act, no ceremony, to 
be available, unless the proper words of it be pronounced in the 
proper moment. Without these, the offering of victims can be 
of no use, nor the will of the gods be discovered. The prayers 
of the Vestals can keep slaves, who endeavour to run away, 
within the city atid prayers and certain forms of words can not 
only move the mercy of the gods and change their resolutions, 
but even draw them down from their celestial seats, and force 
them to reveal what is required.** Even in ordaining fate, the 

ParcttJ sen Fata. Orell. Inscr. 1777: debita cum Fatis veneiit bora tribiis. Op. ib. 
1771 ; Fatis Qu. Fabius Nysus ex voto. Or. ib. 1772: Fatis Octavia Spcpala votuin 
solvit libero muncre. Or. ib.*2432: Fatis Cscilius ferox tilius. Or. ib. 4570 : 
Fatis male iudicantibus. We read Upon coins struck for Diodesian and Maximian: 
Fatis victricibus. Of, Eckbcl Doctr. Num. viii. p. 6. Welcker. Zeitsclirift fur alie 
Kunst, p. 233. Modern writers frequently make use of the form Fatae. For tins 
wc do not know any authority. It is not against the genius of the language ; for 
we find Fatus suus, Fatus malus (Orell. Inscr. 2613, 4748) : however, if it were in 
use at all, it was in a late age. The Italian word Fate, which is found in the tale of 
the Three Fairies, tre fatcy who dwell in a cavern, and make presents to children 
who come down, may be derived from the plural Fata itself. Afterwards, 
when the plural Fate existed, a singular Fata may have been formed from this. 1'he 
French Fee, the Spanish Fida and Fada, the German Fci, cqme from the s.ime. — 
See Grimm Deutsche Mytbologie; p, 232. Diez Grammatik der Komanischen 
Spracheu, p. 13. The form Fatus can be nothing but the dtemon, which acts in 
allotted fate, or allots it himself. It corresponds to daifiwUy which frequently is 
used for /loTpa : for instanoe, Find. Pyth. v. 114: ^i6s,toi fi€yas v6o£ Kv^€ppa 
daifiov updp&v V 

(16) As in Horace, Carm. iv. 2,38: fatadonavere boniquedivi ; ib. 13, 22: Cinara: 
breves Amios fata dederuot Propert. iv. 7, 51 : fatorum nulli revolubile carmen. 
In all these, and many oAer passages, it would he more proper to consider the term 
as the name. of deities, and to write Fata, than to take it for fate and established 
law, as is usually done. 

(17) Plin. Hist, Nat. xxviii. 33. 

(18) Ovid. Fast iii. 323 : quae carmina dicaut Quaqiie trahant superis sedibus 
arte .lovem, Scire nefas homini. Then the poet, mentioning Ihc ceremonies of Jupi- 
ter Elicius, describes bow Jupiter was drawn down to e^rth and to conference with 
Numa, who requires certain remedies against lightning: — 

■' - ■■ ■— da certa piamina, dixit, 

Fulmiois, altorum rexque pater dcum, 

Si tua contigimus oBanihus donaria puris ; 

Hoc quoque, quod petitur, sipia lintjua rogat. 

This he obtains from Jove (aniiuit oranti) ; nay, by a skitful iuterpretation of tlio law 
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word of man is of the greatest importance. A favourable omen 
will not insure the promised benefit to him to whom the gods 
have sent it, unless it be received by his word. A human head, 
which had been found in the foundations of the Capitol, was a 
sign of Rome’s destiny to be the capital of the world. This 
meaning being unknown to the Romans, they sent to Olenus 
Calenus, the most famous Etruscan soothsayer, who endeavoured 
to transfer the use of the omen to his own country. He deli- 
neated with his staff tlie image of a temple on the ground before 
him, and said : “ Do you say this, men of Rome 'r Here there 
sliall be the temple of Jupiter the most high: here we have 
found the head.” By these words, he would have transferred 
the fate to Etruria, had not the ambassadors, admonished by his 
child, answered : Not here, but in Rome, we say the head 

was found.”*® 

The three Fata, which were worshipped in Latium, are tlie 
spirits, who live in the words of the gocfs. It is a mere rhetorical 
figure, to introduce the spirit of the word pronounced as pro- 
nouncing it.** As the Grecian Moira distributes destiny under 
the government of Zeus, according to his laws and orders ; so 
the Iloman Fatum adjudges particular fates according to the 
words of Jove. Divine law is established by the will and word 
of Zeus : the goddess Themis, who is the spirit of this law, pro- 
nounces her sentence under his authority and according to it. 

Themis adjudges by words,®* and so do the Fata. Moira is 
represent^ by the Greeks as deeply meditating, distributing, 
determining, seizing, flattering, concealing, forging or whetting 


pronouDcvd by the god, with his own words he substitutes symbolic sacrifices for the 
bloody one which the )iod would have required : — 

Ca'de caput, dixit. C'ui rex, paribimus, inquit, 

Cmdenda est horlis eiuta ccpa incis. < 

Addidit hie : hominis, summos, ait ille, ca:>iilos. 

Postulat hie animam : cui Numa, piscis, aiL 
0 Kisit et*, his inquit, facito meatela procuris, 

O vir colloquio non abipemie fneo. 

(19) Plin. Hist xxviii. 2, 4, Other examples, see in Fallati Begriff des OmeJ, 

p. 26, sq. t 

(20) Examples of such figures are quoted, not 16. 

(21) Pind. Isthm. vii. 31 : eiTrrv cfi/SovXor cv /uwVoccrt Ge/iiir. In Greece 

the Moirai are introduced singing by Plato Rep. x. p. 617, d.^ Hygiii, f. 171 : cum 
natus esset Meleager, subito in regia apparuerunt Farce Clotho, Lacbesis, Atro]) 08 . 
Cui fata ita cecinerunt Clotho dicit cum generosum futurum, Lachesis fortem : 
Atropos titiontm ardentem aspexit iu fooo etaiti tamdiu hie vivit, qiiamdiu hie 
titio consumptus non fueilt jCf. ib. 174: hue Parce veuerunt et Meleagro fata 
cecinerunt Sec not 117. Hygin. Astron. ih 15, ined. : illo tempore Farce ferun- 
tur cecioisse fata, que perfiePuatura voluit rcrum : dixerunt enim, quicunque The- 
tidis fuisset maritus, qjus fiiium fore laude clariorem. Cf. not 107. All this quite 
resembles the fatal sisters of the Scandinavian tribes, and the fairies of French and 
German stories. See Grlmpu Deutsche Mythologie, p. 231, seq. • 
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the sword of vengeance ; often as spinning or weaving, because 
they consider destiny as determined, allotted, imminent, over- 
powering. Among;^ these various emblems of her activity, she is 
sometimes seen speaking, but this is an accidental emblem; 
whilte with the Romans it is the essential, the peculiar employ of 
the Fata. 

Instead of the fates allotted to men, the names of the gods 
allotting them are oftentimes expressed. Thus we find men s 
fates waging war against each other, the fates of the Greeks 
against those of Troy;** or <against those of the gods, the fates of 
the Trojans against those of Juno.“® The fates ol single men may 
be personified as well as the orders of single gods, which in such 
a case are thought to be the servants of the latter.^^ Personified 
fates of single men refer quite to these. Thus the notion of a 
divine sentence begins to be obscured, the notion of fate begins 
to be thought rather as substantial and independent. However 
even those fates, which accompany or cause the wanderings of 
men,*^ are frequently called ordinances of the gods.*® 

We have seen the peculiarity of fate, which in Greece is ex- 
pressed by the name of Lachesis, the spirit of allotting and 
obtaining, derived in Roman mythology froiti the power of the 
divine word. Fate’s permanent strength and firmness,- which is 
called Atropos in. Greek, is here represented by the act of writ- 
ing. In the last day of the first week after the birth of a child, the 
parents invoked Fata Scribunda,*’ — the destinies, that are to be 
written down, — tlie spirits which they believed to act in those 
decrees which the gods are about to adjudge to the child by their 
words, and to establish by writing. Originally this act of writing 
was attributed to Jupiter himself, who ordains fate by the 


. (22) Ovid. Heroid. i. 28 : ilii (Achivi) victa suis Troiafata canunt Virg. £n. 
xii. J49 : nunc juvenem imparibus video coocurrere fatis. 

Ib. 725: Jupiter ipse duas squato examint lances 
SusMMct et fataimponit diversa deorum. 

Therefore the deity of fate hersell bolds the scale, Pers. Sat. v. 48. 

Nostra vel aequali sospendit tempora libra 
P^ca Icnax veri. 

(23) Virg. ^n. vii. 2w : fatis contraria QObtris fata Pbryfi^m. 

(24) Auson. Parental, in .£mil. Arbor. 22 ; dictosti Fatis verba lotanda meis. 

(25) Horat. Epod. 7, 17; acerba faia^Rontanos agunt. Ovid, Fast. iv. 73: fatis 
agitatUB Halesus. Virg. Md» v. 709 : quo fata trahuot retrabuntque, sequamur. 

(26) When .^.neas is called Fato proiugus,' there is added : multum iile et terris 
jactatUB ct alto vi supenim. Both are joined yet nearer. Virg. A£o. vii. 239 : 

Sed'uos fata dcum vestras exqui^-ere terros 
Imperiia egere suis. 

(27) Tcrtullian. de Anima, c. 39: in partu Lucins^et Dianas esulatus : per totam 
hebdomadem Junoni meqsa proponitur: ultima die Fata Scribunda advocantur : 
prima etiam constitatio infan tis super ter/am Statinaa deia sacrum est. 
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same act,®* as Zeus does by swearing or by nodding. Usually, how- 
ever, the spirits of fate are introduced writing what Jupiter com- 
mands, as we have before seen them speaking.^ Thus this opinion 
is peculiar to Italy, nor is it forgotten even in the latest period of 
Roman literature. The Etruscan deities of fate are usdally 
represented with a pencil and a sniall bottle, as are the Parcse, 
on Italian monuments;" the goddess of fate is seen writing in 
Roman sculptures ; " Ovid describes the archives of the world 
formed of brass and iron, erected in the house of the fatal sisters, 
never to be destroyed, containing all destinies written in steel.** 
To this opinion IVfartial alludes as to one well known;** rheto- 
ricians of later time make the Fata writers of Jupiter;” in Clau- 
dian, one of the sisters writes what is spoken by Jupiter; the 
second arranges what has been written other authors believed 
one of the sisters to speak, the second to write, the third to 
weave.” This distribution of offices, however, was not the ori- 
ginal one, but introduced by the classical poets, who adopted the 
Greek idea : in ancient times, and in domestic poetry, both the 
offices of adjudging and of writing were ascribed to the same 
deities: a difference of name and of function was derived from 
other opinions. 

Each divinity decrees his own fates; those of mortals are 
allotted to them : the number of destinies would, therefore, seem 
to be infinite. But notwithstanding this variety of lots, the 
general manner in which they are allotted by the gods and borne 
by men, is not immeasurable. In Rome, as well as in Greece, 
the triple number was considered as a fundamental proportion of 

(28) Scncca de Provid. c. 5, 6 et ipse omnium conditor ac recUir scrips! t quidom 
fata sed scqiiitur : semper paret, serocl jiissit. 

(29) See Miiller HandUuch der Archieologic de Kunst, § 391's 1. 

(30) Mus. Capitol, iv. 29. Mus. Pio Clement, iv. 34. Millm Gallcrie Mytbol. 
xcii. Nr. 382. Welcker Zcitschrift fiir alte Kunst, p. 210/.qq. 216, 218. 

(31) Ovid. Met XV. 388:— 

intres licet ipsa Sororum 

' Tecta triuin, cenie&.iUic niolimine vasto 
Ex sere et solido renim tabularia ferro, 

Qua neque concursuni cooH neque fulitinis iram 
N‘ec metuuut uDas tuta atque mterna ruinas. 

Invenies illic ineliisa adamantc pereoni 
Fata tui generis. 

Jupiter reads them : legi ip^se animoque ootavi. 

(32) Martial, x. 44, 6 : omain scribicur born tfbi. 

(33) Latin. Paent. Panegyr. Theodos, 18, 4. 

(34) Claudian. Bell. Gildo*h. 202: Jupiter alto coepit solio, voces adamante nofa- 
bat Airopos et Lachesis jungebat stamina dictis. 

(35) Serv. Virg. JEn. i. 22 :*una enim loquitur, altera scribit, tertia fila deducit. 
Recollecting all these authorities, we think it unnecessary to refer to Egyptiau 
opinions, us has been done by Muller (Denkmaler der altcn Kunst, p. 64.) At least 
such an Egyptian opinion was not without a corresponding one in Rome. • 
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variety. We know there were three principal flamine^ the 
Dialis, Martialis, Quirinalis; three tribes of the Patricians, 
Ramnes, Tities, Luceres ; a triple distribution of the same into 
tribes, curiae, gentes; three orders of soldiers in full arms — 
hastkti, principes, triarii *; a triple subdivision, of die triarii 
the thira part of the conquered territory was confiscated ; ” 
every matter, which was to! be treated by the plebeians, 
was promulgated in trinundinum; the guests of a banquet 
were placed in triclinia^ the auspices required the tripudium; 
there were three supreme goas of the Capitol. But in 
the conception of this number, the Romans differed from the 
Greeks. With these, we observe the same dignity ascribed to 
every one of the Furies, the Moirai, the I lores; one is as 
powerful and as sacred as the other ; or if one be superior, the 
two others belong to different attributes : as when Zeus, Apollo, 
and Athene, are associated, Apollo belongs to the piercing and 
irresistible, Athene to the judging, intellectual faculty of their 
father. Among the Romans it was customary, if three were 
associated, to unite or to prefer two of them, and to subdue or to 
oppose the third. Among the military orders there were two of 
antesignani (antepitani); among the patrician tribes there were 
two superior; the Luceres form the tribe of the gentes mi- 
nores;^® among the gods of the Ca|)itol, Jupiter and Juno are 
adorned w^th the same majesty ; Minerva is united to them in 
inferior honour. They imagined two deities of fate for birth, 
and a third for death. 

The names of the first sisters are taken from the time of the 
child-'s ripening in the womb of the mother ; Nona and De- 
cima: for the tenth month was acknowledged as the legal time of 
birth.® Authors differ respecting the name of the third : Varro 
has called her Parca; Caesellius Vindex, a writer of the age of 
Tiberius, Morta.^® The etymological and philosophical expla- 
nations of Varro are deservedly little esteemed : but, wherever 
he deduces his remarks, not from reasoning but from learning, 
they are, especially in Roman antiquity, both credible and 
entitled to the greatest weight. In deriving Parca from par^re, 
he undoubtedly has offended against the Just laws of etymology, 
which had not then been distincUy (established ; a labour reserved 
for modern times, in which all tne languages of the same family 
have been accurately examined and compared ; yet, even now, 

• ’ ~ ~ ~ ^ - - r - 

(36) See Niebuhr Roman jUistory, i. p. 631 ; iii. p! 117, sq. 

(37) See the same work, i. p. 462. * 

(3H) See the same work, i. p. 338. 

(39) Propcrt. ii. 2, 38. Pompon, apod Nonium, p. 40, Verminari. 

(40) G-711. N. a. iii. 16. • 
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these laws are frequently violated by those scholars who yield 
to the guidance of fancy in this broad path of conjecture. Nor 
is there any doubt as to the origin of Varro’s error; for, 
observing Nona and Decima to be named from birth, he referred 
Parca to the samp ; he endeavoured to derive one idea fronv the 
three words, which he found in ancient songs or legends. If he 
had not adopted these names as found them combined in the 
ancient religion, — if he had sought onl^ for three goddesses 
governing birth, whom he might have united to answer to the 
number of the Grecian Moirai, — there is no doubt he would have 
added Partula to the elder sisters, whom we find associated with 
them in some old prayers mentioned by Tertullian.^* It is quite 
impossible that Varro, in speaking of the birth -governing deities, 
could have been ignorant of, or could have forgotten, Partula 
and her established ceremonies. We must therefore reject the 
opinion of M. Hartung, .by which he maintains the number 
of three Fata to have been introduced into the Roman religion 
by Varro himself. Our readers may judge, how natural and 
familiar the triple number of the Fata was to the Romans, when 
we remind them, tliat it is mentioned not only by Varro and 
Coesellius Vindex, by Apuleius, Ausonius, Fulffentius, and Isi- 
dorus, but is also found in a public temple, and in a multitude 
of private inscriptions.^* 

But in the diflference between Varro and Cmsellius, who 
agree in mentioning the triple number, and yet seem to con- 
tradict one another as to the name of the third sister, there 
might be found the strongest argument for proving either a 
mistake or an arbitrary introduction of a foreign opinion. It 
will not appear so on examining the meaning of both names. 
Mmia had been applied by Livius Andronicus, in translating the 
Odyssey, to express the notion of Moipa davaroio^ the lot of 
death.^’ By Caesellius, it was derived from mors and mori. This 
derivation seems to be evident of itself, and is ascertained by the 
form mortalis: it did not, however, please Gellius, by whom in 
other places Caesellius has been justly* blamed. Gellius chose 
rather to identify it with the Greek /lopr?}, wldch he believed to 
have b^n literally translated by Andronicus into Latin in the 
very sense of Moira. But it is iii the highest degree improbable 
that Andronicus, even if he had wishra to preserve a Greek 


(41) Tertulliai). de Anim*. c. ^6. 

(42) See not. 15. 

(43) By HermaDD (Elem. doct meti'ic. p. 620) the verse of Livius Andronicus has 
been truly said to have been borrowed from Homer, Od, ii. 99 : 

tls 6 t€ new flW 

Moip dXo^ ica6f Xiyiri rawjXfyeor Baparoio, * 
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form, should have rejected the usual form Moir^ and have pre- 
ferred one that was unusual, and which, if used in this meaning, 
would require explanation, even by a Greek reader. Nay it 
h more than improbable considering that it was the constant 
custom of Andronicus to introduce Roman instead of the Greek 
deities which he found in Homer, — Cam€i\<B for Moneta 

for Mnemosyney^^ not to mention such as Saturni fill for K.poy{^rij 
Mercurim for Hermefi^ ^fiUm La tones for the«son of Leto. Nor 
must we pay any attention to tlie opinion, that the word Morta 
might have been invented by Andronicus. We think it existed 
in popular and pontifical forms of words, not only in ancient 
times, but even in the age of Cspsellius, who knowing this deity 
to be one of the Fata^ did not find it in any classical author save 
Andronicus. In the time of Gellius it may have been totally 
forgotten. 

ParcOi which is iised for Morta by Varro, undoubtedly has 
the same sense. The most simple derivation is that from par* 
cus;*^ allotting fate is considerea as scant, limiting, restraining 

, y . — ■ ■ L . - . - — ■ — ■ 

(44) Cell. N. A. xviii. 9 : librum Livit Andronicus, qui inscriptus est ’Oduoro-fio, 
in quo erat primus yersus: 

Virum mihi, Cameoa, insue versullum. 

Priscian vi. p. 679 : Mercuriusque cumque eo Slius Latonns ; and : nam diva Monetas 
filia docuit ; and ib. vii. p. 741: pater uoster, Saturni filie. The old poet has been 
' unjustly reproved by M. iiartung (i. 25, 3, not. ; ii. 69) for having used Moiictn in a 
false sense. We shall dud another opportunity for defending him against this 
charge. 

(45) The word parcus springs from the same root with parcere, which unites the 
sense of being parsimonious with that of using mercy, like the English word to spare. 
See ^laut. Casio, ii. 8, 65: argento parci nolo. The ancient writers therefore falsely 
explain Parcse ac used kot dtfTi<lipa<rw, Donat. Art. Gramm, iii. 6, 2; Isidor. Grig, 
i. 36, 4 ; viii. 11, 93 j Albric. Ueor. Imag. 10 ; Serv. Virg. An. i. 26 ; Eel. v. 45 ; 
Ljd. de Men. iii. 45. M. Hartung (ii. 232) has tried ^ new path in deriving it 
from pars. Roman writers, indeed, mention destinies disCrihuted by the deities of 
fate: Pbsdr. iii. 38, 19: fatorum arbitrio partes sunt vobis date. Ammion. 
Marcell. xiv. 11, extr. : partitia fata. Perhaps there may exist a relationship be- 
tween parcus and pars, as there seems to be between Mars, Mamers, and^ Marcus, 
Mamercus. Every division is not accompanied by the notion ef limiting : thus the 
notion of parsimony might arise from it But this is uncertain ; and undoubtedly 

, the notion of distributing is not expressed by parcus. Then it is quite arbitrary to 
separate Parca from that word, which has entirely the same form, and to refer it to 
another, the meaning of which is a remote one. Nay, by Jdentidying pars with ptpos 
and this with poipa, M. Hartung overturns all the strict rules of etymology : nor 
will be bear out this hypothesis by deolaring vroXvr to be the same with multus, 
bell us will nselius (melior). 

(46) In Scandinavian mythology also, two of the fatal sisters are generous ; the 

third, the youngest, is parsimonious. Saxo Gramm, p. 234 : tertla vero protervioris 
Ingenii iQvidentiorisqoe studii femina sororum iudul^eotmrurn aspernata consensum 
eorumque doois officere cupiens. The same is observed in German tales : the third 
sister tears asunder the rope which is twigied by the dthers. See (jrimm Deutsche 
Mythologie, p. 231, 233, 234. It is an excellent remark of this writer, (p. 231): 
that it seems to be characterise of fairy tales, to represent the benehts conferred by 
two fairie^ as injured by a third. , 
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restrictive fate acts most vigorously in death.^ Tins meaning 
was clearly understood by Propertius, when he wrote : Optima 
morSi parca qtke, venit apta die the best death is that which 
comes united with the scant day, the restrictive day, the day of thIS 
natural limits wliich are set to human life. If any day^ be 
, called scant, no one c{in doubt of tliis term being applied to the 
day of restraint by a previous laV. The niggard hand, which 
allots destiny, is also mentioned by Horace: cut deus obiulit 
parca quod satis est mamu 

The Roman weird sisters accordingly watched the limits of 
every man’s lot in the same manner as did those of Greece ; but 
if the latter guarded both the limits of space and of time, the 
former looked rather to time only ; they presided over birth and 
death, which are the two real limits ot human life.^® Birth was 
governed by two, the deity of the ninth month, which matures 
the child, and of the tenth, which brings k forth : death was 
j’uled by the goddess of its day, usually named after its restrictive 
power, sometimes after death itself. 'Ihe name of the restraining 
deity is transferred to her sisters also : as in Greece the Moirdi 
are called Cataclothes^^^ a tern^ed derived from the name of the 
eldest sister, Cldtho. The denomination Parc(B^ indeed, was 
more fit for signifying the rulers of fate as personal beings, than 
that of Faia^ the gender of which is neuter. However, even this 
is retained, together with Parcfe, and the last name itself properly 
means nothing but the spirits, which act in the restrictive decrees 
of the gods. Even if they be call^ rulers of fate, no arbitrary 
dominion, but only a ministerial power, is ascribed to them : for 
what is established by the sorores domifne faiU remains under 
the superintendance and supreme influence of the gods;** and 
their decrees and the destinies allotted by them, even when not 
personified, are represented as acting as well as the 


(47) Fatum is frequently used for death. Oreli. Inter. 1123 and 4634: fatum 
fecit ; ib. 4d93 : fatis peractis ; ib. 4738 and 4777 : fatalis dies. Cf. Consol. 357 : 

Fata maoeot omnes : otnnis exsjgectat avarus 
Pprtitor. ^ 

(48) Propcrt. iii, 5, The same is expressed by Parcarum dies, Virg. -®n. xii. 
150 Of. HoraLCarm. iii. 16, 44r 

(49) The theory of the Stoics was the same with that of the Roman religion. See 
Serv. Virg ^n. viii. 334: secundum Stpicos locutus est, qui nasci etmori fatJs dant, 
media omnia fortuns.* 

(60) Horn. Od. viir 197^ ' . 

Hdcrtrai axffra oi ktem KaTWckw$€s re paptuu 
Fcipofievq} vrfiravTO ^ fi^v rcxe P’itnjp, 

(51) Ovid. Trist V. 3, 17. \ 

An domine fati onicquid ccoinere sorores 
OiflDe sub &rhk|io desinit esse dei ? 


(32) See not. 16. 
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In the old Roman jreligion the limitation of life by deaths 
which depended on iate, was not derived from a general law of 
nature, as it was in Greece : on the contrary, it was placed 
entirely under the will of the gods, and might be altered and 
modified 6y their decrees. ihe developinipnt of nature is 
founded upon necessity, Roman fate upgn personal will. By 
nature, as we read in Servitts,®* man ought to liv^ ten times 
twelve years. This period was completed by Arganthonius, king 
of Gades, who began to reign in his fortieth year, and died after 
having governed for eighty years two-thirds of his life. Here 
we again observe the triple division. But such a happy lot is 
obtained only as an exception from general destiny. The lives 
of most men are not perfect, nor according to the will of the 
gods ; they therefore have limited the period of life by fiite. The 
mean proportion of the period of fate is that of ninety years 
(three times thrice ten years, as before four times thrice ten); pr 
according to others, of eighty-one (three times thrice three 
multiplied by three) years. The term of one hundred and 
twenty years for the law of nature, as well as that of ninety for 
the time of fate, was publicly a/jknowled^ed in Rome. To the 
eternal city itself, whose existence no one doubted was pleasing to 
the, gods, an age of four times thrice .ten periods was predicted by 
the twelve eagles, which appeared to Romulus : and after having 
passed one hundred and twenty years, the age of Arganthonius, 
there was no doubt but that it would reach twelve centuries.^' 
For the individual Roman citizen, from whom life so perfect was 
not to be expected, the laws of the republic supposea the age of 
ninety years. Half of this time he was obliged to pass in military 
service, and the third part in the service of the Juniores. Half of 
the ag.e allotted by fate was appointed for the junioreft^ the duty 
of which ceased at forty -five years, when they received the name 
of seniores the other half for those, who at sixty years- became 
senes; accordingly the beginning was appointed at fifteen years, 
at the end of this, oi during the sixteenth, the boy received the 
toga virilis;^ then he daily viewed the military exercises in the 
Campus Martius aryi was exercised himself; at the end of the 


(5B) Serv. Vi/g. iv. 653 : FortUQft, non natura oec fatum. Tribus enim 
bumanavitacontinetur: oatura, cui ultra centum et viginti solstiiiales annos con- 
cessum non cst ; fato, cui nonaginta anni, hoc esttres Saturni cursus, exitium creant, 
nisi forte aliarum steUarum beoignitas etiam terti||«i ejus superat cursitm ; fortuoa, 
id est casui qui ad omnia pertinet qos cxtrinsecus sunt*ut ad ruinam, incendiai nau« 
fragia, venena. CL Varrrap. Censorio. de Die Nat 14. • 

(54) See Herod, i 163rCic. Seneoj^ 19; Plin. H. N.Vii. 48, 19. 

(55) Cmuonn. de Die Njgtal. 17, exit 
' (56J See TaHtus Annal. xii. 4 1. 

VOL. IV. — ND. Vll. 
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seventeenth year he entered the duties of, the jumores. This 
period of two years was granted by a law passed by C. Gracchus,” 
in order to spare the flower of youth, which very often would 
have been broken, if actual service began, as severe dut^ required, 
at the end of the fifteenth year. t 

Even this period of ninety years, which fate decreed, was 
limited by chance, W diseases, and*other events. This limitation 
'was attributed to fortune. The difference of fortune and fate 
was never forgotten, though very often united to accomplish the 
same purpose.” 

We have seen the name of Fata expressing peeuliaritVj 
Scribunda firmness, Parcse restraint. Every individual is thouglit 
to have his Parca: the Parca of one is better than that of 
another.” . Tlie Parcie of men are distinguished from those of 
the gods.” Thus the name of Parcfe^ which was properly 
applied to the lot of mortality, extended to ijie whole manner in 
which the lot of life has been fixed by divine order. This variety 
of individual situations being referred to the Parcm, the original 
names of the sisters soon appear to be too inane, too external ; 
they are supplied and replaced by the Grecian name; and 
accordingly the Greek conception of tlie spinning and weaving 
Parcae is received to enrich and adorn the Italian. 

The quality of the internaf connexion of all the separate events, 
which happen to a man and belong- to his lot, was not imagined 
by the Romans. Nor was it necessary, nor even suitable to the 
fatumy if this were nothing but a simple utterance of the divine 
will. The classic Roman poetry arose in the age when people 
endeavoured to emancipate themselves from the continual and 
ever present superintendance of their various gods. This eman- 
cipation was not easily accomplished ; it was the work of cen- 
turies; and when gained, appeared to involve the destruction of 
all that which formed the peculiar grandeur of the Roman name. 
During this struggle of reason, the human mind, the more it 
tumeato considertne nature of the world and all that it contained, 
the more it was led away from the worship of the gods, and from 

- -• ■ , f -n - t 

(d7) Plutarch. C^i. Gracch. 6. 

(58) Mauil. Astron. iv. 49 : hoc nisi fata daroot, oanquam fortun^ dedisset 'We 
find Fata victricia bWing the emblems of Forth ne on coins. ' See 'Weicker Zeit- 
schrift iiir alte Kunst, p. 233, not. ; of. not 144. 

(59) Ovid. Heroid. xi. 105 : nubite felloes Parca meliorc, sorores : for fato pros- 

pei'iore, Fast. iii. 614. • 

(60) Morcian. Capell. i. 12, *v. 12. Apollo says to Jupiter — 

Te Duno«parentem principemque maxinflim 
Fatumqd^ nostrum : qoippe Parcarum chorus 
Humana pensat, tuque sortem omlitum. 

Cf. Stat. Acbill. i. 265: ll^umiles Parcas terrenaque fata. 
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reasoning on their nature and will. This was left io the pontifices, 
who considered themselves in duty bound to maintain the ancient 
system of doctrines. In considering tlie nature of man, it was 
Tmpe rative to examine the chances of life, to collect them into a 
sy$iem, and to establish a law for arranging th^i. This was not 
done without a religious awe for the gods ; fcrrnerly men imagined 
tliese events to have been decrees of their will ; they endeavoured 
to discover the law on which these decrees depended. The notion 
of systematic order is easily confounded with that of necessity. 
Philosophy observes such an order to be maintained throughout 
the world; it discovers a certain series of causes and effects, 
kept together in unbroken connexion.®* The idea of the firm- 
ness of fiite is now replaced by that of necessity, wiiich is still 
believed to be established by the supreme will ot the gods, or of 
the king of the gods, the weird sisters, in whose image the 
notion of harmony *nd concord in all decrees, now prevails over 
that of variety,®^ are still the servants of Jove, the executors of 
his will, though the blind law of nature is confounded with that 
of fate. But in proportion, as in the Greek and Roman literature, 
poetry w^as overpowered by philosophv, so it rejected the influence 
of personal gods, and founded itself more and more upon blind 
law, which was animated by the Parem, or rather merely per- 
sonified in them.®* The Roman poets had been taught philosophy 
as well as poetry ; they had been accustomed at an early age to 
prefer philosopnical reasoning to poetical intuition, to believe 
rather in the results discovered by the human understanding, 
than in the doctrine and character of the gods, hanefed down 
from their ancestors, who had been accustomed to yield to their 
imagination, when guided by religious feeling and enlightened by 
poetical genius. In classical poetry the Parctfe now appear 
independant of the^ gods, and^ even opposed to them.®® Jupiter 
himself learns from their archives the course of future events, and 
fate is no more the word of the great gods, but the word of the 
ParcoB, who rule the world w'ith independant, absolute, inexorable 
power.®* 


(Gl) Augustin. Civ. Dei v. 8: oraniuni coonexioncm serieinque causarum, qua fit 
omue quod fit, fati nomine appellant. 

(62) August, ib. : ipsuin causarum ordiaem et qunndam connexionem dei summi 
tribuunt volunlati el potestati. 

(63) Vlrg. Eel. iv. 47 : . cnucordes stabili fatorum niimine Parcee. OvM. Met. v. 

632: sic Pnrearum Joedcre eautum est. Cf, not. 131.« Thus Met. x. 363; potentis 
Nature foedus. ^ 

(64) Uygin. Astron. Ji. 16, med. ; Parcs ferunturcecioisie fata, qus perfici reriim 
▼oluit natura. 

(66) Ovid. Met xv. 813. (not 31.) 

(66) Yag*. Ling. Lat. vi. 61 : ab Hoc tempore, quod turn pueris eonstitoerupt 

E 2* 
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ThefirBt trace of the introduction of Greek names into Italy is 
found in Etruria, on the back of a brazen patera^ on which the 
fate of Meleager is represented. The hero, called Meleager, 
stands, with sad looks, near his beloved Atalanta (Atlenta), fir 
whom he has adjudged the Calydonian prize ; at the other /ide 
Toxeus is embraced by his sister Althaea; in the middle of 
all, Atropos (Atrpa) stands with tRe hammer and nail, which she 
is'about to»fix in the wall.®' It is interesting to observe in a Greek 
fable ideas borrowed not from the Greek, but from the Italian 
and Etruscan religions. The goddess of fate appears merely as 
appointing death : nor does she allot it by the piece of burning 
wood, but by driving in the nail, which is peculiar to the Etruscan 
deity of fate, Nortia ; the goddess of necessity, as she is describe^ 
by Horace, carrying nails, wedges, and cranips. In poetry, Atro- 

? os is mentioned by Statius, Martial, Ausonius ana Claudian®®; 
-.achesis by Ovid, Sabinus, Statius, Martial/^ Juvenal, Ausonius, 
Claudian, and by the philosopher Seneca®®; Clotho, by Ovid, Silius, 
Statius, Seneca ihe philosopher, in the tragedies of Seneca, and 
in some monuments.'® These names being introduced by the 
observation of individual variety, a Clotho and Lachesis of single 
men''*are even named. 

The art of weaving was too celebrated in. the Greek deities of 
fate not to attract the attention of the Romans, and to introduce 
itself into their poetry. Wanting as the poets were without a 
domestic emblem of the internal connexion between the single 
chances, which belong to the same lot, they eagerly adopted this, 
but they did not paint the art pf weaving witli lines taken from 
Greek customs, but applied it to Roman manners and opinions. 
The Moirai are believed to spin flax th€ Parcae are weaving 


Parcic fandOy dictum fatum et res fatalis. S^. Virg. ^n. y. 17 ; fata dicta a fando * 
quia quae Parcae dixerunt, bsec credelianlur evcnire mortaiibus. The theorists dis- 
tinguished fata conditionaiia and denuotiativa, Serv. Virg. iEn. iv. 696. The abso- 
lute power of the Parcse is most distinctly mentioned by Julius Firmicus Maternus 
(Astroo. ii. 4), who refers them to the parts of the Zodiac: suntautem inlinitas po- 
testatis et licentiae et quse fata hominum sua auctuntate designent. Cf. not 208. 

(67) Inghirami Monum. Etruschi ii. 62, Cf. p. 639.. Miilier Denkmaler der 
alten Kunsr, tab. Ixi. Nr. 307. Cf. Horat. Carm. i. 35, 16. 

(68) Stat. Silv. iii. 127, &c. See. 

(6f>) Ovid. Trist v. 10, 45; Sabin, Epist i. 71 ; Stat. Silv. iii, 5, 40; Theb. 
ii. 249. 

(70) Ovid. Fast. vi. 737 ; ib. 243 ; Consol. Liv. 239 ; Sil. Ital. iv. 369 ; v. 404 ; 

Stat Thel. iii. 556; Senec. Tbyest 618; Octav. 16; Seqec. Apoloc. ; Orell. Inter. 
4844. • . 

(71) Silv. Ital. V. 4C4: Hie sibi longam Clotho torbamque nepotum Crediderat 
Juven. ix. 133: at mea (,'lotho et Lachesis gaudent, si pascitur inguine venter. 

(72) Horn. Od. vii. 197 (not 30). 11. xx. 128: * axrtra ol Aio-a rcivo/icw hrwfei 

Xtvq>* The same 11. xxivt 210. Theocriti. 139: rd yf trdinxi AAoiffci, 

Moipav, • * , ' 
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wool ; the ‘wool-weaving sisters’ is a name peculiar to them.’* The 
jj^mans attributed a sacred authority to wool work in wool 
was the only one pursued by the Roman ladies therefore in 
^marriage a spindle, a distaff covered with wool, and a basket 
filled with wool, were carried beUnd the bride ; in entering the 
house she adorned the door-posts with woollen bands,^ as an 
emblem of taking possession of the house, and as an emblem of 
thrifty housekeeping; then she sate down on a wool-fleece," which 
had been taken from the sheep sacrificed for marriage, and was 
spread over the chairs of the two betrothed persops.^® Wool is the 
sign upon the apex of the flamen," his coat,^s well as those of the 
fetialis and paterpatratus, ought to be of wool, nor is any linen 
thread allowed in it.*® For every sacred use, for every union, 
for every fiwtening and covering,*' wool only can be employed. 


(’73) Lanific® aopores Partial, iv. 54, 5 ; vi. 58, 7 ; Juvenal, xii. 6<». • 

(74) Plin. n. N. xxix. 2,9; Lanis auctoritatem vetcres Romani etiam rcligiosam 
faabucre, posCcs a nuiMjntibus nttingi jubentes. For the woollen bands of the Vestals 
see Ovid. Fast. iii. 30. Cf. Prop, iv. 6, 6 : torque ineum circa laneus orbis eat. 

(75) Plutarch. Romul. 15 and 19 : wavrhs ffyyov xal irdtrijs \arpcias ttX^p roXa- 
<rlas d<l>€i.fieva£, Asoen. Cic, Milon. § 13, p. 43 (Orcll. , al. p. 151) ; telas qum ex 
vetcre more in atrio texebantur. Liv. i. 57 : Lucretiam nocte sera dtiditam ISnae inter 
lucubrantes ancillas in medio sediuih sedentem inveniunt. Cf. Aurel. Viet. Vir. 
lllustr. 9, and Ovid. Fast. ii. 742, concerning the same : 

Ante torum calatbi lanaquo mollis crat. 
lb. iii. 817 : Pallade placata lanam mollite, puellie : 

Discite jam plenas exoneiare colos. 

Vitruv. vi, 10, 2 : oeci magni, in quibus matres familiarum cum laniflois babent 
sessionem. Cf. lerent Andr. i. 1, 47. Orell. Inscr, 4848: domum servavit, lanam 
fecit; ib. 4800: eo majorem laudem omnium carissima mihi mater meruit, quod 
modestia, probitate, pudicilia, obsequio, lanificio, diligentia, fide par similisque 
cetereis probeis feminis fuit; ib. 4639: Amymone Marci optima et pulcherrima, 
lanifica, pia, pudica, frugi, casta, domiseda. Cic. Orat. ii. 68, 277 ; Lucret. v. 1^55 ; 
Virg. JEn. vii. 805; viii. 409; Horat Carm.^ii. 15, V3/ Tibull. i. 3, 86; ii. 1. 10 ; 
Ovid. Fast. iv. 773 ; Pont iii. 8, 1 1 ; Medic. Fac. 14 ; Juven. ii. 54. 

(76) Plin. N. H, xxix. 2, 9 (not. 74). Lucan, ii. 365; 

. Infulaque in geminos discurrit Candida j^ostes. 

Plutarch. Quaest. Rom. 31 : ipiijf dc r^p Bvpap ntpiOTi(l>tt roO apbp6£. Serv. 
Virg. Md, iv. 458 : mori^ fuerat, ul nubentes puellee, simul cum venissent ad limen 
mariti, postes, antequara ingrederentur, propter auspicium castitatis ^ornureut laneis 
vittis. • 

(77) Fest p. 85: In lanata nova nupta considere solet \el propter morem 
vetu!>tum ; quia antiquitus homines pellibns erant induti vcl quod testetur laniflcii 
offleium sq prsstituram viro., Cf. Plutarch, ^umst. Uom. 31. 

(78) Serv. Virg. Mn, iv. 3'74, 

(79) Virg. i^n. viii. 664: Lanigerosque apices. Cf. Serv.: flamines in capita 
pileum babebaut, in quo erat brevis virga desuper babens lanae aliquid. 

(80) Serv. Virg. £n. xii. 120 : Fetialis et paterpatratu^, per quus beJla vel fasdera 
ednfirmabantur, nunquam utebantur vestibus lineis, <i(leo autem a Romano ritu alie- 
num estut, cuno flaoiiniba esset inveota tunicam laneau^lino babuisse consutam, con- 
stitis^t ob earn causam piaculum esse oomroissfim. Cf. Plin. H. N. xix. 2, 2 : M* 
Varrd tradit in Serranorum familia gentilicium esse feminas linea veste non uti. 

(81) The head of the Flamen nqyer ought to be’ bared, nor any part of the body 

of the Flaminica. The wool-coat of the Flamen is meiRioned, Serv. Virg, JEn, iv. 
264. Cf. Ovid. Fast ii. 21 : petuiit a fiamine lana^. • 
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We have seen the fleece in Iriarriage to be the sign of riie union of 
both the seats : by weaving wool for the cloth of her husband, the 
lady has produced the most necessary cover in. the house itsdf.” 
Matrimony is founded upon female economy much more than ph 
any quality in man. Thus the, wool-basket, calathus, calathiscus, 
talassius, became the sign of wecftock and matrimonial settlement ; 
serving talassius means the same as is expressed by the less cour- 
teous German proverb, ‘‘submitting to the slipper.*'" The ^irit 
who was believed to act in this settlement bore the name of the 
Basket ; he was considered a companion of Quirinu^ the deity of 
the settlement of RcutiCj the divine spirit of the city itself, and 
united to the same, when he, bearing the name of Romulus 
in mortal life, established Roman wedlock by carrying away the 
Sabinian wotnen.*^ Accordingly the marriage of th[s Talassius 
was celebrated in nuptial songs, named after him, as having been 
the most happy one," because all matrimonial h&ppiness is founded 
on the regular and economical life of the lady. A fellow spirit of 
Quirinus is Sanchus, called also Dius Fidius, the divine spirit of 
human credibility in whose chapel the wool, the spindle, and 
the distaff*, of Gaia Ca»cilia were kept. This was the genuine 
Latin name of the queen of Tarquinius Priscus.*^ She was 
praised for having been the most ingenious worker in wool, and 
worshipped as a model of all Roman women. Every bride, 
therefore, when brought to tFie doors of her bridegroom’s house 
in nuptial procession, and being asked her name by the bride- 
groom himselfi in adorning the posts with wool-fillets, declared 
herself to have received the name of the illustrious queen, by 
answering: If thou be Gains I am Gaia. 

(82) Wool served for common dress. Plant. Mil. iii. I, 93; llorat. Carm. iii. 16’ 
37. Ulpian. in Digcsti xxxiii. 7, 12,5; laniflcaR qme ruslicam familiam vestiunt* 
Varr. LL. v. 30 : Isena de lana multa. 

(83^ Fest. p. 152: Talassionem ib nupciis VaiTO ait sijs^num esse laniflcii : talas- 
sionem cnim vocabant quasillum, qui alio mode appellabatur calathus (Cf. Ovid. 
Fust. ii. 742, Do^ 75. CaCull. 64, 319: caluthisci) vas utiquo ipsis lanideiis aptura. 
Cf. Piutarcb* Uomul. 15 ; Quaest Rorn. 31. Catull, 6], |34: lubet servire ta- 
lassio. Martial, iii. 93, 26 : talassionem tuum : matrimony with you. In nuptial 
songs allusions were heard tc^ wool-baskets and work in wool : nec tua defucrunt verba, 
talasse, tibi, Martial, iii. 93, 23, Both Livy and Plutarch take the vox nuptiaiis 
talossio for the dative : to tatsssins, towards talassius. Undoubtedly it is justly ex- 
plained by Catullus. • 

(84) Liv. i. 9. Serv. Virg. ^n. i. 655. Fest. p. 268, Plut, 11, cc. Pompei. 4. 

(85) Fest. p. 268: at quidam historiarum scriptor Talassium ait nomine virum 

rapta virgine iinicm pulchritudinis: quod ei id conjugium fuerit felix, boot ominis 
gratia nunc redintegrari. Plutarch. Rom. 15 : di) r6i/ TaXd(r(Oi/ yvvt 

ii>s^E\\nv€s t6v 'Y/a€muov, rvf^ovgi 'Fofiaioi rotr ydfiotr xal yitp €\iTvxtqi (^atrl 
XP^ao-Bai TTtpi rffv pvvaXica rov TctKafrtgp. 

(86) Klausen de Carmine fratruui arvalium, p. 66, not. 163. 

(87) Pli». H. N. viii. 48, W. •. 
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From this heroine of weaving, Catullus has transferred the 
business of w6rlcing wool to, the Parcee, who, according to the 
^reek poets, were employed in spinning. The happiness of 
children depends upon the character of the parents, and do- 
mestic education under the eyes of the mother. We have 
seen wool to be the Roman ^emblem foi^ botli elements, union 
of characters and housekeeping. It is in unison with these 
opinions, to represent the Parcae, who allot destiny, as weaving it 
of the sacred wool. Nor can there be found any better oppctr- 
tunity of introducing them to this occiipatfon than in marri^e, 
where the instruments of weaving are solemnly delivered. Ca- 
tullus gives them into the hands of the Parcm, the. renowned 
spinners of Greece. Nor did he want an example of their being 
introduced in wedlock by Greek poets. Pindar mentions lliemis, 
Aristophanes, Hera, as united with Jupiter by the Moirai. "• 
The Roman Parca* originally governed birth and death. Accord- 
ingly, in marriage they do not weave the lot of the parents, but 
that of the child. But Catullus, while he represents them weaving, 
does not forget their genuine Roman office of adjudging by 
words. These words are elevated to song; while they work in 
wool, the Parcae assign to the child itsdot by singing. 

This idea Catullus exhibits in his celebrated poem on the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis. The Greek subject is treated 

? uite according to the prejudices and the national opinions of an 
talian poet: the whole nuptial arrangement is Roman. The 
wedding torches, by which Peleus is blessed,®® are indispensable to 
a Roman marriage : die bride ought to bring with herself five 
torches of white pine-tree, kindled at her own hearth, and carried 
by a fre'eborn boy.®® After the Thessalian crowd has dispersed, 
the deities appear, afterwards enter wMi Jove, and then the 
native divinities of Thessaly bring their gifts. From the lop of 
Pelion Chiron am)roaches, carrying flowers of his forests twisted 
into wreaths.®* The nuptial wreaths in the wedlock of Manlius 
and Julia, Catullus himself mentions as made of sweet-smelling 
marjoram,®* a common flower of the forest. Chiron is followed by 


(88) Find. Hymn. fr. 2. Ari«toph, Av. 1731 : ttot *0\vfinitf TS0 rjKipdrw 

Bp6va>v^Ap^ovTa Btots fityav Moipai ^vvfKoiywav 'Ey ro4^* vp^yaltp* men- 

tion of the moirai is evidently taken from a' popular nuptial song. Cf. JESsch. 
Prom. 895. 

(89) Catuli. 64, 25: teedis fclicibus aucte: ib. 303,;*Thctjdis tsdas celebrare 

jugales. • 

(90) Nonius, p. 112, Fax. ; Varro de vita pop. Ronk lib. ii : Quum a nova nupta 

ignis in face affjrretur foco ejus sumtus, quum fax ex pinu alba esset, ut earn pucr 
ingenuus atiTerret. Cf. Plutorch. Queest. Konb 2. Rpsini Autiiiu. Rom. p. 4^, sq. 
Catuli. c. 61, 15 : pincam quate tffi'dam. ' « 

(91) Cat. 6*1, 279. 

(9® Cat. 61, 6. 
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Peiieos, who brings beeches, laurels, planetree, and poplars, with 
leaves and roots. These he plants round the seats estaolished for 
the expected gods, so that the whole of the hall is decked out with 
foliage. Roman halls were adorned for marriage only with branches 
and leaves : but it was a custom peculiar to the Romans to plant 
trees within them. Their usual place was near the heartli, above 
which there was an aperture in tbe roof for letting out smoke, 
called impluvium the rain, which entered by it, was collected in 
the compluvium, the free and moist condition of which was fit for. 
receiving plants.®* These represented the continual growth of 
the family, as the fire burning on the hearth near them its per- 
petual life. The growth was promoted by the water of the 
compluvium: in marriage, water, brought from a pure well, was 
presented to the betrothed couple to be touched by them. This 
IS the reason* why Peiieos is chosen to bring the trees, TJiis is 
the principal river of Thessaly, famous in poe^try, and, therefore, 
the poet thought it more fit for representing the nourishing 
waters of Thessaly, when the king of this^ountry married, than the 
river Apidanus, though this flows near Pharsalus, which is con- 
sidered bv Catullus as the royal seat of Peleus.®* Water was not 
presented alone, but together with fire. Water and fire are most 
indispensable requisites for all mvilized life ; by depriving a citizen 
of these the repuTblic destroys his domestic life and drives him into 
banishment: b^ touching them the bridegroom and bride 
accomplish their marriage.®® As the water is represented by 
Pencos, so fire in the poem of Catullus is represented by Pro- 
metheus, on whose hand a ring, the emblem of his chain, reminds 
him of his punishment,®^ and thereby of his deed. By stealing 
fire from the gods and giving it 4o mortals, Prometheus esta- 
blished social life among men, who before la\ in subterranean 
caverns like ants, destitute of houses, and ignorant of the use of 
wood, and of the course of the year.®® Generally the power of 
Vesta is worshipped in this fire upon the hearth, which keeps 
families together in the house, and citizens in the town. To the 
virgins of this goddess the care of the sacred fire of the republic 
is entrusted in Rome.®^. ® 


(93) Cat. 64, 289. 

(94) Vir;;. .Sn. ii. 612. Cf. vii. 69, aud Serv. ib. Liv. xliii. 13 : palmam ena- 
tain impluvio. Sueton. Aifg. 92 ; Plln. H. N. xrv. 3. 

(96) Cat. 64, 37. * * . 

(96) .Fcst. p. 3. 

(97) Cat. 64, 296 : Extenuita gcrens veteris vestigia peenae. 

^ (98) /Escb. Prom. 4.50. SettlenioDt is ascribed to Vulcan, Horn. Hymn. xx. 3. 

(99) Suid. l^ovfias ras *EaT<a8rtr rov Trvffos Kai vSarof imuiKtiav 

* • • 
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After these native spirits of the country and house, Jupiter 
enters with the Olympic gods ; only Apollo and Diana refuse to 
meet at Peleus’s marriage.*" In this the poet opposes Hornet, 
ac^o^ding to whom Apollo strikes the lyre at the wedding 
banquet, and also -®schylus, who introduces Apollo celebrating 
the hfe of Achilles.*®* Catullus, replaces him by the Parcm, who 
sing and weave the lot of Achilles. When the gods sit down to* 
the banquet, the Parcce b^in their veracious songs, shaking their 
limbs in feeble motion. Their trembling bodies are veiled to the 
feet by a white garment, with a purple border ; bands white as 
snow encircle their immortal heads.*" Both the bands and 
the long white garment with the border •(9/0/a or tunica cum 
institn) form the honourable dress reserved for a Roman 
matron.'" Tlieir hands are engaged in the eternal work; the 
left holds the distaff, which is wrapped round with soft wool; the 
right^forms the threads, drawing them lightly down with bended 
fingers, and turning the spindle upon the thumb, it moves it in a 
gentle whirl; while the tooth always smooths the work, and the 
woollen flocks, which prmected in the thread, cling to the dry 
lips. At their feet the soft fleece of white wool is kept in a basket 
of twigs. Thus spinning the wool,* they reveal, with a clear voice, 
in a divine song, fates which no age shall prove to have been 
false.*" The^ fates are the birth and the events in the life 
of Achilles. Allotting these, they interrupt their song after each 
strophe, by addressing the running spindles, that lead the texture 
by which fates are guided sed vos quae fata sequuntur currite 


(100) Cat. 64, 300, sqq. 

(101) Horn II. xxiv. 62. ^scli. Pgyehost. fr. 264. 

(102) Cat. 64, 306;— 

interea infirmo quatientes corpoia motu 

Veridicos Parcas cceperunt edere rantus. 

His coipus tiemulum complectens undique vestis, 
Candula purpurea quam Tyro incinxeiat ora: 
Ainbrosio Dive» residebant vertice vittsa. 

(103) Acron. Horat Serm. 1 . 2, 29. 

(104) Cat 04, 311.— 

^terniilnque roanus carpeOant rite laborem. 
Lsevacolum molli lana letioebat amictum, 

Dextera turn leviter deoucens fila supinis * 
Formabat digitis : taiii pruoo in pollice torquene 
Libratum^teieti versabat turbine fusam 
Atque ita*decerpens equabat semper opus dens, 
Laoeaque aridulis haerebant morsa lelx llis, 

Qus prius in levi fuerant exstaDtia*filo. 

Ante pedes autem eandentis mollia Ians 
Vellera virgati custodibant calatbisci. 

Hac turn clarisona pellentes fellera vocc, 

Talia divino fuderunt carmine fata, 

Caiinine pcrAdias quod post nulla argue*t stas. 
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ducentes subtemina currite fusi/*) It is probable that such re- 
peated summonses of the spindles were also heard in the nuptial 
songs of the Roman people : certainly the spindle was preset 
during the song, and to summon it would nave suited tcv^tne 
talassio^ 

Catullus, as well ^ Livius 4ndronicus, preserves the term 
praefari for the divine act of allotting fate.'®® In elevating the 
speech, which this word expressed, to song, he seems to have 
added a new embellishing feature to the painting. .This was not 
done by arbitrary choice, for even this embellishment was taken 
from the domestic ideas of the Romans. The peculiar Latin 
term for a prescribed form of words is carmen.^^ Such a phrase, 
whether contained in verse or in prose, was pronounced with a 
solemn voice in settled time, and even with some degree of 
melody. To pronounce thus was called canere. These powerful 
songs or phrases, mighty enough to impose even on the will of 
the gods, and to ascertain the will of man, were believed to be 
animated by a spirit, called Carmentis. Carmentis, therefore, 

{ {overned birth, and revekled* the events which were about to 
lappen to the child.*®^ In Ovid w-e find her singing the future 
greatness of Rome at the d^ 6f the first Arcadian settlement oh 
tne Palatine bill, and the future divinity of Hercules, when he 
had given the first proof of his heroic strength on Italian ground. 
She was particularly worshipped by the matrons, and, like the 
woolbands,*®* was a peculiar honour of theirs. The arrangement of 
her service was derived from the establishment of the first Roman 
marriage, and the reception of the first matrons.*®® Thus, we 


(105) Cat. 64, <383: Talia prefantes quondam ft^liciaPeioi * 

Carmina divino ce<5inerunt pmine P.ircaB, 

(106) Cf. not. 40. Furmi of #ords used in public SM vice are called carmina. 
Cio. Muren. 12,36: prretor ne quid ipse sua spontc loqueritur, co quoque carmen 
composi turn eat. Liv. i. 24, 26: lex horrendi carminis. Sec Petersen Orig. Hist. 
Iteai. p. 2* Witchcraft is a^icribod to song in Frag. xii. Lab. Phrases for invoking 
the gods in order to establish a certain issue, bear the name of carmina, Plin. H. N. 
xxviii. % 3: durat imnicitso excmplo Deciorum paths filiique, quo sedevovere, car- 
men. Every prescribed prayer (for instance, Cat. Re Rus£ 131, 132, 134, 139, 141 ; 
Liv. L 18) can be called so. 

(107) Augtistin.4 C. D. iv. 11; iii deabus illis, qiias fata nasceotibus cajiunt et 

vooantor Carmentes. Carmentis governing birth is mentioned, Cell. N. A. xiv. 16 ; 
Cf. Ovid. Fast. i. 618 ; Plutarch. Qu. R. 56 ; the same, prophecy ing, Ovid. Fad. i. 
474*583; ib. 635; Virg. JE.n, viii, 339; Uion. Hal. i. 31, 40; Strab. v. p. 230 ; 
Plutarch. Qu. R. 56. M.dlavtung, after having justly explained the name (ii. p. 99) 
ridicules the whole account of*tbe influence of Carmentis upon birth, —merely be> 
cause he docs not iinderstami how in this matter a goddess of song can have to dis- 
charge any office i though it is undoubted that Carmentis bos been worshipped on 
this occasion. * 

(108) Serv, Virg. viii. 665. ^ 

(109) Plutarch. Romul. 21. 
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think it proved that Carmentis has been justly compared with 
Themis and with Moira,*'® and that it was customary with the 
Ramans to imagine deities allotting at wedlock the fate of children 
by^ipngs, as this idea has been transferred to the Pancas by 
Catullus. 

Accordingly, in the more eminent of the* Roman poets, word 
and song are the particular instruments whereby the Parcae allot 
fate ana arrange future events. The summons by which they 
address their spindles, is imitated in Virgil,'" whether he follows 
Catullus or an ancient popular talassio. * ‘‘ True in song,” is the 
title given to the Parcmby Horace and Persius;"* in Tibullus 
the song of the spinning Parcae allots future victory in battle to 
Messala on his birthday;"^ to Meleager in Ovid equal fate with 
the burning piece of wood to twice-born Bacchus twice the 
course of his life."’ The fates of Roman heroes, who are to be 
received among the ^ds, areJikewise sung by the Parc® :"® in 
Claudian, the aged Lachesis sings the augury of Cybele and her 
Phrygian country.*" In other places the word dicere or loqvi is 
applied: the ParcoB speak the law of mind in birth, and they 
determine the number of years by their word;"® to the Ibis they 
appoint continual tears by the same, pronounced by one of the 
sisters, according to which Clotho with an infected hand weaves 
a black texture, and allots to him by the words she at the same 
time speaks, future praise in a poem."® The act of prophesying, 
which is ascribed sometimes to the Parcae, differs from this act of 
allotting, but it flows from the ^ame opinion. If they are called 


(llO) Dion. Hal. i. 31 ; Pint. Qu. R. 56; Roinul. 21 : rffu de Kapn^praaf otovral 
lAoipav tivm Kvpiav dvBp&frtav ' ^c^.ical ripaxriP alr^pf al pajrtpts, 

(lit) Virg. ililn. iv. 46: Talia secta, suis dixerunt, Vurrite, fusis 
Concordes stabili fatorum numine Parcae. 

(112) Hor. C. Secul. 25 : vosque veraces cecinissc Parcae 

Qubd semel dictum stabilisque rerum 
Terminus servat, bona jam peractis 
Jungite fata. 

Cf. not. 28. Hor. Carm. ii. 16, 39: Parca non mendax. Pers. Sat. v. 48: Parca 
tenax veri. ^ 

(113) I'ibnll. i« 7, 1 : liunc cccincre diem Parcae fatalia nentes 

Stamina non ulli dinsoluenda deo. 

Tib. iv. 5, 3 : te nascente novum Parc® cecinere puellis Scrvitiiltn. 

(114) Ovid. Met. viii. 450. 

(115) Ovid. Trist. v. 3, 25 : acilicet hauc legem nenti^ fatalia Parc® 

Stamina bis genito bis ceoincrc tibi. 

(116) Consol. Liv. 247. . • 

(117) Claudian. in Eutrop. ii. 288. 

(US) Ovid. XV. 81 : sive ita nascenti legem dixere sorores 
Neo data sunt vit® flia sc\eiti me®. 

(119) Ovid. ib. 240, 246. 
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goddesses of the prophet, this seems intended to express the 
prophet to liave perceived their voice when they pronounced the 
word of allotment. This word, not a real prophecy, reveals the 
fixture events of Achilles’ life at the wedlock of his parents. / But 
now and then the Parcae, who are gifted with prescience,*** are 
introduced as imparting revelations.*® 

The power of the Parcae, as it appears in Roman poetry during 
the time of the emperors, when the poetical conception of them 
was entirely completed by uniting Roman and Greek opinions in 
the manner we have indicated, is twofold : the one of granting, 
the other of restricting. Both these we shall examine in their 
single forms and features. A favourable fate is considered as a 
white or as a golden texture,'® a vigorous constitution as strong*® 
or brazen threads;'® unhappy fate is called black or dingy. 

Accordingly the Parcae tWmselves are called white, cheerful, 
joyful;*® or, what indeed is muoh more " frequent, aged and 
hoary,*** scant and dark,*® mournful, unkind, hostile, ungentle, 
dreadful, violent, bad, noxious, greedy/® harsh, inflexible.*" 
The same names are given to their decrees and texture.*** 

(120) Stat. Theb. viii, 191, to Amphiaraus: tuanumina. Achill. i. 498: quando 
Parcarura osculta recludes, 

(121^ Catull. 68, 85: Quod scibant Parcae non longo tempore abesse si miles 
muros isaet ad lliacos. 

(122) 0?id. Fast iii. 802; Parcarulo moiiitu,.(n. H3). 

(123) Juven. xii. 64: staminis albi Laniflcse. Stat. Silv. i. 4f 123: candentia fila. 
Cf. not 128. Martini, vi. 3, 5 : triibet aurea pollice filo. Petron. Satir. 29 : tres 
Parcs aurea peusa torquentes. See the interpreters to the same. Sidon. Apollin. 
V. 369: aurea Concordes traxerunt flla sorores ; ib. 6U4: fulvu volubilibus duxerunt 
•ecula pensis; ib. xv. 201 : probat Atropos omen Fulvaque Concordes. 

(124) Ovid. Pont i. 8, 64 : tibi nascenti Nerunt fatales fortia fila dem. CaJpurn. 

Ecjl. iv. 440: pcrpetuo coelestia fila metallo (n. 200). • 

(125) Stat Tbeb. iii. 241 : sic fata mihi nigrsque sororutn Furavere colus. Ovid. 
Trist V. 13,24: non ita sunt fati stamina nigra mihi. Ovid. F. 6, 244: nebat et 
infecta stamina. 

(126) Stat. Silv. iv. 3, 145: ib. i. 4, 123: lets sorores. Juven. xii. 64: Parcie 
hilares. Stat Silv. iv. 8, 18: alba Atropos, 

(127) Catull. 64,306: infirmo quatieiites corpora motu; ib. 308: corpus trCmu> 
lum* Ovid. Met xv. 281 : veterum sororum. Senec. Octav. 15 : grandsva 
CJotho; Claudian. in Rutrop. ii. 288: Lacbe.sis grancfbva. Rapt Pros. i. 49: 
iWcarum severam Ian idem. 

(128) Stat Silv. V|i. 145: liventia Fata. Cf. Senec. Threat 618. Martial, iv. 
73,6: tetrics dee. Stat. Theb. vi. 369: nigre soxores. Ovid. Tristv. 3, 14: 
nubila Parca. 

(129) Tibull. iii. 35, and Stat Theb. v. 274: tristes sorores. Or inique, Ror. 
Carm, ii. 6,9; Val. Flavc. vi, 645; infesta, Auson. Parent 13,6; iinmites, Stat 
Theb. vii. 774 ; immanis Atropos, Inscr. ap. Grut 692, 10; dira bacbesis, Stat 
Theb.ii. 249; dir®, ib. vi.916 ; sevaa, Valcr. Flaec. v. 532; Luctn. i. 113; Claud. 
Rapt. Pros. iii. 411; seva niroium gravesque, Stat Silv. ii. 7, 90 ; — malss. Martial, 
vi. 62, 3; noctmtes, Stat. Theb. xi. 189, 462; avid®. Stat. Theb. vi. 358«; Senec. 
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We have seen precious gifts bestowed by the Parcse on Mes- 
sala, on Cerinthus, on the Roman heroes. As they give a two- 
fold life to Bacchus, tliey grant the same to Eurydice, a three- 
fold to Geryon;^** they bring about the arrival of iEAeas in 
Lathim for the sake of Venus ; they receive Romulus among the 
gods for the sake of Mars.*®^ They promise great virtues and 
deeds to Achilles,*®® old age and honour to* the offspring of Me-^ 
necrates,*'’* they prolong the life of Statius for his wife^s sake,*®^ 
they bestow a Gfeek spirit on Horace,*®* they cause the friend- 
ship of Perseus and Cornutus by weighing their days in corres- 
ponding scales ;*** dangers are prevented by their aomonitions.*" 
In other cases they at least permit prosperous events, but not 
longer than for a certain term.'^* 

We have here seen, ascribed to the Parcae not only kindness, 
but even pity. The great gods had disapi>eared from the creed ; 
they were replaced, by the Parcae. Human feeling requires a 
merciful deity ; by longing after this the heart is led to ascribe 
feeling even to that power, whose very conception originated in 
quite an opposite principle; namely, the idea of the litter impos- 


Here. Oct. 1097. Invida Lachesis, Auson. Parent. 29, A. Cf. Mart. ix. 77, 6 j x. 
53, 3. * They deny divinity to K<‘mus, Consot. Liv. 243. 

(130) Dune sorores, Sil. Pun. i.2Sl ; xiii. 74 ; Stat Silv. ii. 3, 75 ; Senec. Here, 
fur. 182; dura Parca, Ovid. Pont. iv. 15, 36; Stat. Theb.iii. 491 ; vi.316; du|;a 
Clotho, Stat. Tbeb. iv. 369; tfura Lacbesik, Ovid. Trist. v. 10, 45 ^ immuta Atropos, 
Stat Tlieb. i. 328 ; igrmra moveii, ib. iii. 68 ; ferrea Cldtho, Stat. I'heb. iii. 556 ; 
ferrea I.aehebis, Claud. Bell. Get 54. Nec Occtere Parcas datur, Slat. Silv. iii. 3, 186. 

(131) Ferrea decreta, Ovid. Met xv. 781 ; cf. Silv. Ital. ix. 475; Claud. Rapt 
Prob. i. 53. Certo sublioiine Farcae, Horat Epod. xiii. 15; certo veniunt ordipe 
Sencc. Here. fur. 183; pollicc non certo 6!a severa trahunt, ContoL Liv. 240. Colos 
severas, Claud. Apon. 87. Dura sororum Licia, Stat Silv. v. 1, 156; Aobill. i. 510; 
pensa, Tbeb. iii. 205 ; stamina, Claud. Phoeiiic. 109; aeoa sororuro stamina, Stat 
Silv. V. 3, 64. Immobile filuiP, Silv. Ital. vii. 478; cf. xvii. 361; Parcaromqu^ 
colos non revocabiles, Sen. Here. fur. 559; cf. ib. 182 ; scis nulla revolvere Paroai 
stamina, Stat Tbeb. vii. 774 ; Fatoriim inextricabiliter cootorta licia, Apuiei. Metam. 
xiii. v. fin. Stamina non ulli dissoluenda deo, Tibull. i. 7, 2. 

(132) Stat. Tbeb. viii. 59: iterata«iue pensa sororum. Senec. Here. Oct 1088« 
Cf. Valer. Flacc. vi. 445 : datque alias sine lege colas (Medea). Ovid. Fast. vi. 757 : 
fila reneri (when Yirbius is called back into life). 

(133) SiL Ital. i. 281 : cui ponere finem 

Non posset mors una viro, durmque soror^s ^ 

Tcrtia%is rupto torquerent stamina filo. 

(134) Virg. JEn. v. 798 (not 194). Consol. Liv. 243. 

(135) CatulL 64, 840, 349. 

(136) 3tat. Silv. iv. 8, 18. 

(137) Stat Silv. iii. 5, 40: exbausti LachesiB mihi tempora fati, Te tantum mise* 

rata, dedit. . 

(138) Horat Carm. ii. 16, 39; cf. Propert ti. 1, 17. , 

(139) Pers. v. 48 : equali suspendit tempora libra Parca (not 207). Cf. Hor. 

Carm. ii. 17,16. • 

(140) Ovid. Fast iii. 802. 

{141) Virg. JEa^ xiL 147. Cf. ib. iv. 651 : dum fata deusque linebant ; aadxiv 
701 : dum fallere fata sinebant 
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sibility of, Ae siqpreine law of nature ever yielding to extranwus 
influence. Tbe Burcae, if justly considered as the personified 
law t)f nature, cannot but be without mercy^ without passion, 
withodt feeling. They by no means require to be worshipned, 
nor even to be spoken of with religious awe : they cannot be 
offended by any of those abusive and reproachful titles which we 
^ have seen given to them. It is^much more suitable to the con- 
ception, which prevailed in the age we speak of, to extol their 
restrictive power, to ascribe to them an unkind and even ma- 
lignant nature. The Wishes of man are often opposed to the 
course of events : he sees these ever remain unchanged and un- 
controlled by his will; he feels injured by this indifference to his 
wishes, which he is prone to ascribe to a hostile will. Thus w^e 
find men disgusted by the course of events, which is brought 
about and governed by the Parcae:'*® now because they are not 
able to bfisten it, now because it does not ^:arry as they wished. 
Accordingly, both the slow and the quick Parcae are objects of 
their lament.*" But still more is their envy reproached. They 
prevent the warrior from returning to his home, they force Ovid 
to die under an inclement sky,‘^^ and keep Horace back from iiis 
favoured seat.^" They only show to the world whatever is 
precious, but do not suffer it to remain;*" they treat young 
ppople like aged men,*^’ they injure even the statues of the 
gods,*" they even put an end to the power of Rome,'" they 
favour and promote the treacherous courtier;*" knowledge botn 
o(past and future events is prevented by them.*** 

(142) Sic volvero Pafoas, Virg. iEn. i. 22; Claud. Rapt. Pros. ii. 6. Sic Atropos 
urget, ib. i. 216. Scriem fatorum poUice ducunt» ib. i. 53. Tu fatum ne queere 
tuum, cognosccrc Parcae me reticenie dabunt, Cucau. vi. 809. Parcarum acta, Stat 
Silv. V. 3, 174; Theb. ii. 249; iv. 780 : leges, Silv. Ital. x. 644, Stat. Silv. iii. 3, 
21 : pigi.*asquc putat properasse sororcs. Marl. ix. 77, 6 : invidit de tribus una soror 
£t festiiiatis incidit Stamina pen>is. Juven. xiv. 28r grave t.jrd as Kxpeotare colus. 
Silv.. Ital. iii. 96 : improper;p cui ducunt 61a sorores. Stat. "! heb viti. 328: celercs 
neU'prscoipe Parcas; ib. 439: heu cclerea Parcae; Silv. ii. 1, 48: Parcis fragiles 
urgent! bos an nos. Cf. Silv. Ital. v. 75. Ausou. Parent. 29,5: nimium Lachesis 
properata. Prof. Durdig. 22, 16. 

(143) Hor. Kpod. 13, 15, to Achilles. SHv. Ital. iv. 369. Si fata negant reditus • 
tristesque sorores, Tibull. iii. 3, 35. 

(144) Ovid. Pont. iv. 15, 36. ^ 

(145) Hor. Carm. ii. 6, 9. 

(146) Virg. Mr, vi. 870, ooncen^iqg young Marcellus: ostendeut lerris hunc ton- 
>> turn fata Deque ultra Esse sinent. Cf. Mart ix. 77, 6 (not. 145). Senec. Thyest 

618 : miscet hsc ill is prohibetque Clotho f^tare fortunam : rotatomne fatum. Auson. 
Parent. 13, 7 ; 29, 5. Prof, Burdig. 3, 5; 22, 16^ Claudian. Epigr. 36 : pulchris 
stAre diu Parcarum lege negAta. Claud. £plst.i. 31 : secuit nascentia fataLivor. 

(147) Mart. x. 53, 3. • . 

(148) Mart. ix. 87,8. • 

(149) Claudian. Bell. Gildon. 121. 

(150) Claudian in Rufln. i. 176. 

(151) Orell, Inscr. 4844 : neo nostra velis cognoscere fata, 

Sanguidea palla qua texit provida Clotho. * ' 

. Prohibont nam cetera Parcs Seire.— Virg ^n. iii. 379. , 
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Their restrictive powers even in these poets, is observed par- 
ticularly in death. The dkv of death is that of the Parcse ; 
Hannibal, when expecting* the death of Fabius, hopes for their 
assdsrancej'" They put man to death either by laying hold of 
hiinj^*^ or bv finishing his texture:*" then they wind bif the 
spindle the spindle of a dead man is empty."^ The Parca 
is represented on a gem as finishing one distaff in order to go 
over to another, which lies near her full of wool.*" In poets we 
find her weighing the pound of wool, which she determines for 
every single life.^ Iherefore there were some, who attributed 
mortality itself to the act of spinning, and maintained that life 
would be infinite,' if the Parcie were removed, and if Jupiter 
alone governed : they reproach Lachesiswith emptying the world 
by her pounds. But this is a singular idea; generally life is 
believed to consist in her pounds : she never adds anything to 
it,‘^* though her distj^ff be short.*" On the contrary the saine 
appears to be too large, to the unhappy creature who wishes for 
death.*" Violent death is considered as breaking the thread 
before the wool is consumed : *" Amphiaraus, beinp swallowed up 
by the earth, finds the Parcae fully occupied weaving his texture, 
which now is suddenly torn asunder by them.*" The usual 
manner of appointing death, is for one of the sisters to cut the 
thread, *" when the wool is nearly consumed, or to break the 

(152) Sec not. 48. 

(153) Sil. Ital. viii. 6. . . 

( 154) Virg. JEn. x. 415. Lucan, i. 113: Parcarum Julia saeva Inlerccpta manu. 
Sil. Ital. iv. 203: Parca) ad Manes traxcre coma. 

(155) Vir}^. JEn, x. 815 : extremaque Lauro Parcs fila le^unt. Martial, i, 89,9: 

cum inihi supremos Lachesis pcrneverit annos ; ib. iv. 54,9; 76, 3 ; ix. 77, 7. Sil. 
Ital. iv. 28; ducentesque ultima Ala Grandxvos rapuere senes. Stat. Silv. v, 156. 
I'beb. vi. 380. Claudian. in Eutrop. ii. 461. ' 

(156) Ovid. Her. xii. 3. Martial; iv. 54,9; Juven, iii. 27. 

(157) Ovid. Amor. ii. 6, 46 : stabat vacua jam tibi Parca cob. Senec. Here. Oc\. 
1083 : coDSumptoa'coIos. 

(158) Toelkeu Kpuiglich Preussische Qemmensammlung No. 1284. 

(159) Pers. v. 47. 

. ( 160) Stat. Sihf. v. i. 166 : quantse peterantmortalibus andis 
Accessisse morae : si tu, pater, omne teneris 
Arbilruim : caeco gemeret mors atra barathro 
. Longius et voousb posuissent stamina Puree. 

Theb. ill. 642 : Lachesin putri voeuantem secula penso. Cf. not 200. 

(161) Martial, iv. 54, 9 ; z. 44, 6. 

(162) Martial, ix. 18, 2. 

(163) Juven. x. 250: qnaotuaL de legibus ipse queratur Paredrum et nimio de 
Btamine. Stat. Tbeb; vii. 367: fessum vitar dimittite, Pancse. 

( 164) Juven. xiv. 219: morierfs "staroioe oondurzf Abrupto. Cf. Claudian* in 
Ruflo. i. 157. Sabin. Epist i.71. Sidon. Appll. xv.l67 : vitam.Rumpere, quam oemat 
Parcarum vellere in ipso Nondum pemetam, . 

• (165) Stat. Theb. vii. 11. 

(166) Mart. iv. 54, 10: semper de tribus una secat; 77, 7 : incidit statiuiia. 
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thread, or to break the distaff at its end. Accordingly they are 
thought to become weary in great slaughters, as in the civil war 
of Caesar.^® The common opinion assigns this office to Atro- 
pos, because death is the most unavoid^le among all the kts 
of man. A monument from the Villa Palombara representsner 
bolding the double knife in the middle of her sisters, according 
to that law of ancient art, which* gave this place always to the 
most striking figure. The act of breaking the thread is as- 
cribed also to Clotho, or to Lachesis : but the last, who very 
often has the office of appointing death, usually does so by finish- 
ing the texture by unrolling it,’’^ or she is introduced condemn- 
ing, hastening the last journey, carrying away,*’^ and exer- 
cising her right. 

The breaking of the thread is performed also by other deities 
of death : by the Furies, and by Mors. The decree depends 
particularly on Pluto : he takes the distaff^ away from the Par- 
cae with the intention of killing ; and gives them back, if he be 
moved to spare. The Pai’cae do not only kill but hold also in 
death,’®* they assist and serve Pluto, they mourn with him, if 
his authority be diminished ; they dwell with him, they travel 


(167) Lucan, vj. 700 ; Stat. Tbeb. 3^3; Claudian. Rapt. ProR. ii. 853 ; Orell. 
Inscr. 4844. 

(168) Val. Flace. vi. 645: divina supremus Rumpit iniqua colos. 

( 169) Lucan, iii. 19: vix open juiicts dextra properante Roroi'es 

Sufficiunt, lassiint rumpentes stamina Purca;. 

(170) Stat Siiv. iii. .3, 127 : fluretitescuie manu scidit Atroposunnos ; ib. v. 2, 178. 
loser, ap. Gruter. 692, 10: C. Laclio c.i. decimo aetatis anno ab immani Atropo vita 
reciso. Int. ad Lactant. ii. 10, 20 : Atropoaoccat Alberic. Deor. Iinag. 10. Fulgent. 
M^tb. i. 7 : Clotho prsest nativit\ti, Atropos roorti, Lachesis vitue sorti quemad- 
modum quis \ivere possit. Hygin. fab. 171. 

(171) See Welcjcer Zeitschrift fiir olte Kunst, p. 199, sqq. 

(172) Senec. Octav. 15: utiuaui ants manu GraodaBva sua mea rupisset Stamina 
Clotho. 

' (173) Claud. Rapt Pros. ii. 353, 

(174) Martial, i. 89, 9 : perneverit ; ib. iv. 4, 9 (not 160). 

(175) Claudian. Apon. 93: letali btamine damnaot 

(176) Auson. Prof. Ruidig. 22, 16 : Bupremum lachesis ni eelerosBet iter. 

(177) Auson. Prof. Burd. 3, 5: eripuit Laohesis, 

(178) Claud. Bell. Get 54. 

(179) Stat. Theb. viii. 381 : in miseros pensura omne soforum . 

Scinditur et Fllris rapuenint licia Parcis. 

And ib. i. 632 : Mors fila sororum.Ense nietit 
(160) Martial, vii. 47, 8: non tulit invidiam taciti regrator Avemi 
Etraptas Fatis reddidit ipse colos. 

(181) Propcrt4v. 11, 13. 

(182) Stat Silv. iii. ^ J86; v. 1,259. Fulgent Myth. i. 7 : tria etiam ipsi 
Plutooi destinant Fata, quannn prima Clotho, secunda Lachesis, tertia Atropos. 
Senec. Here. Octso. 22 : vidi cegentem fata. 

(183) Ovid. Fasfvi. 757, 




fyt btin, '*«hejr'<qpM •Ad dbm die tombs: “* KetA offiwt m l^n 
qu«iBh dominkm ow^JRircm «ild owr j&te.'** •* 

We have setsi dm gods sob^eot to die Paroasi lapimr laanUbg 
fata're ftte ^eir arddiws, ”* H«i« In vain <Aviitl^ 

Remus, “* Venus doobdiH; wbetber ^ Patcca wiH gitot bw 
desire.”* It is die common ojiinion dmt jbeir dectees can 
be destroyed by nodiing, nofeven by the power of ssny gWU”' 
Tbu, however, can not & do^md from the real R<mian reng^, 
where the Parese ta» mmeiSf the mirks of tfae^word of 
allotting desduy. Ebndent traces of diese pinions of the ancient 
religion are preserved in dm poets. ^ Life is restored to Virbius 
by the son of Cbronis against the wdi of Clodio, '** and die same 
god of physicians is celebrated still in Martial frr sollenitm the 
pounds and the short distaffs of the Parcae by gentle herbs : 
the Parcae are moved by OrjAeus to repeat the texture ; "' Her- 
cules forces them toproioim the same, he knows how to vahquidi 
death and to brmk fate by his hand. The gods bestow immor- 
tality by dissolving the pound of the Parcae : an idea con^nond- 
ing with that whira we have observed in Statius. The nrcae 
have no right to injure die Phoenix. It is even granted to the 
goddess of Appuleius, to abolish the decrees of the Pfereae. 

(185) Claud. Rapt, Pros. i. 50 : cui oostra laberant Stamina.^ Stat. TJtdb. viM. 

. 119: quum Pares taajucsa trahaut 

(ISo) Consol. Liv. 73. Qlaadite iam» Parott» nimiuni reserata tepulcm* 

(187) Claud. R. Pros. it. 909 • aeoipe Letbso famulw oimi fcurglce Paroas ; tit 
fatum quodounque voloa Cf, Stat, Tbeb. i. 1 11 ; AtrojKM Jiotce aovat atqut ipsa 
Proserpina oultua 

(10ll) See not. 31. Lactant. 1, St ^ae fata, qulbus dli omties et ^ae Jupiter 
parcat t si Parcarum tanta vis est, ut plus poismt> quam ccelites univem, 

(189) Sec not. 139. 

(190) Virg. Mn, v. 798 ; si dant eamcenia Papcst. 

(191) TibuU. i. 7, 3 (not. 134). OvB. Mdt. xv, 780 (not. 31). Consol. Uv. 334 : 
non ullis vineere fata datur (to Mara). Cf. llor. Carm. ii. 17, 18. Silv. 1^1, v. 78 1 
heu falls superi oertasse minores j ib. 406 ; ix. 479 * •Pallas mitiget irae Kec speret 
flxas Parearum Aectere leges ; ib. xiii. 857 : nuUi divum miijiabUe fatupi. Mart ix. 
87, 9. Claud. R« Pros. iii. OlO : sio numina fata volnamr et uullo Laobotit disori- 
n)iit4 ssBvit ? 

(193) Ovid. Pailt. v|, 757. 

(193) Martial, lit 18^ 1 : Lalontt venerande nepos, qui mitibut beibts 
^ " ♦ ParOarujn exorat peosa brevetqiie oolotri 

Claudfan. ApontifT : Paiteartftoqfae edict exoratuia teverat 
*!' FUtmina entlouaK^ 

(19l^ StaLTbeb* SenOe^ Oot^l083: oontumtai Itemia 

d^SUp^f^nt BQf 3 ^dides colas. 1 

^ It \ Ppteiratt isi^ itttebo £»teiidaiiiq,jaa edict : ^hiram 
gfo^bgwwifteaL efrBhBtl; Here. 

(.tltf) Ca^m. Kolt'lv. f jq9: penlpm ft dote petpettto o«ele|tfa 

fila metalld. C/. not. Id^i. 

(t97) Claadian. Pton. llOt non dtiiatina Pahne 

In te dnr^legottt : non jot haibpereitbeendi. 

(198) \ppulei. Metam xU vera fta.; wtram, qna Fenorom etiam 
ter contoita retractot licia. 
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As the conception of the Fata and Parcas in ancient religion 
particularly referred, to the temporal limits of life) it is to be 
regarded' as a just consequence of this opinion) when latter 
writers make them rulers of time. Th^ Parcse cbunt the yes^ 
appoint a certain period of time and complete it, appoint the last 
day and observe it;*®®^they weigh time, drive the years and cen- 
turies on ; it dqiends on them to give back the single days but 
they never do Time is governed by the sun : the vault of 

heaven is its table. This was the reason for establishing astro- 
logical principle in the theory of fate. The number of ninety 
years which we have seen regarded, according to ancient custom, 
as the general space of time for the life of a Roman, was mow 
referrM to the course of the planet Saturn."* The lots imparted 
W destiny were believed to depend upon the degrees of the 
Zodiac ; these degrees were considered as determining, nay, as 
being the fates of men ; the lot of a person was presumed to be 
governed by the position of the stars at the hour of his nativity: 
that degree of the Zodiac, through which the sun passed in the 
same hour, was called the lot and fate of the person.'"* Whoever 
approved this theory, tould not but entirely forget the proper 
meaning of fate as tne word of the gods : they urtderstooa by it 
only the word of the Parcm, the meaning of which they iden- 
tified with that of the Greek fwtpa : as all these opinions were 
entirely borrowed from Greek authors. However^ they were not 
able to keep themselves entirely free from acknowledging an 
arbitrary power and will in the government of thewond; but 
they now attributed this power, which is conceivable only in a 


(19d) Sabin. Epist i. 171 (not. 121), Ovid. Ainor. i. 3, 17; quns dederint annos 
mihi fila sororuin. • Virg. £n. ix. 107 : dcbita ParcoB tempera compleran^ Martial, 
iv. 34, 6: observant, quern statuere diem. Cf. Stat. Sily. iv. 3^ 145 (not* 129);. tv 
36 { long! cursum dabit Atropos Bvi. 

(300) Fers. v. 48 (lAt 142). Stat SUy. ii. 1, 148: Piicrois fragUes urgenlibus 
annos. Claud. Rapt Pros. i. 63 : longaque ferratis evolvunt secula pensis. 

(301) Mart x. 33, IS: ex illis tibi si diu rugatam Lucem ivdderct Atropos vel 
vnam. 

. (202) See no^ 33. , ^ 

(203) This thwry is expounded by Mamlios Asiren. ii, 149: bee qooque fatorum 
eat legem perdisoerd foO. Fersius 48} alludes to it, for the scale of his paroa 
i« that of the zodiac. (Cf.JifanR. ii. ^1 : seqnantem tempera Libram). Ai^et.C.b. 
V. 8^ qui vero non astrorum constitutionem, sicutieel oum quidque ooneipltur.vel 
aitwitar vel inohoatur. Censoria. Die Nat 8: qm> tempore partus eonetimr, 
Kd in aliquo ligno sit necesae.^et in aliqua ejua pardcula, quern locum 
proprie appellant Sunt smtnnn has pa^culm in unoquoque signo totius 

vero zodiaoi numero triceatm^jBt sexaginla. |la8 Orssci fiotpa^ eognomioaraiit ; eo 
videlicet, quod (leas ftUales *uundupant Molpoi. £t eie paiticulsB nobis velvt fata 
sunt : nam qua potisaim^iAl oMeantur plurimum referU Vitruv.. ix« 7, 6 : 

Antipater itemque Achion|Kdus, .dui etlaiii^oii e nascentia se4 conoeptioiie jteaeth- 
^ologtB rationes explioataa relict 
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peraonal god, to these degrees of the Zodiac.*^ This opinion is, 
Indeed, a inost striking apostacy, both from the traaltions of 
religion, and from the sober reasoning of common sense. We 
shall not, however, consider the incjuiry into the reid character 
of the Roman religion difficult, if we remember that those 
remarks, which declare the fates to be notliing but the words of 
the gods, date from the- same time.*” 

Rhetoricians and grammarians paid their homage to the 
fashionable divinities, by inquiring into their different characters, 
and by distinguishing their offices. ITiey were not satisfied with 
ascribing the oeginning of human life to the first, the texture to 
the second, and the ena to the third sister;*” and to call the first 
Clotho, the second Lachosis, and the third Atropos.*" Appti- 
leius refers them totally to time : what is finished bpon the spin- 
dle, represents past time, what is turned between the fingers, the 
present, and wliat is resting on the distaff, the future. The first 
IS exhibited by Atropos, for the events of past time not even 
a god can undo : Lachesis, named from the term, signifies future 
events, because a god gives their term also to these : Clotho takes 
care of present time, warning men to treat every matter with 
earnestness. It is deserving of notice, that the mind, after having 
turned away from the indigenous god of the Romans, recurs 
again to the acknowledgment of a personal deity. 


Art. IIL— 1. England and America: a Comparison of the 
Social and Political ^tate of both Nations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Bentley. 1833. 

2. Report from the Select Committee {of the House of Commons) 
on the Disposal of Lands in the Colonies : with Minutes of 
Evidence ctnd Appendix. Ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, August 20th, 1836. 

8. The First Step t<ia Poor Law for Ireland. By H. G. Ward, 
Esq. M.P. 1837. 

4. Evrs$, Annual Report of the Colonization Commissioners for 
South Australia. Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
25th July, 1836, 
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5. The Netc Zealanders. Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 

6. The British Colonization of New Zealand : being an account 
of the principles^ objects^ and plans^ of the New Zealand 
Association. (Published for the New ^aland Associatiop.) 
d3mo. 1837. 

I N the ordinary progress of society, art must necessarily pre- 
cede science. This is doubtless extremely unphilosophica]» 
but it is nevertheless inevitable. Men find themselves com- 
pelled to act without waiting for the establishment of those prin- 
ciples on which their acts should be based. As experiment after 
experiment is tried, and, we may add, as blunder after blunder is 
committed, principles become established. A continuous process 
of correction goes on, until at length art ceases to be empyrical 
and doubtful, every step becomes based on principle, and the 
field of science is made co-extensive with that of practice. 

The history of colonization, and especially of British coloniza- 
tion, affords a species of running commentary on the doctrine 
just laid down. Tlie ultimate establishment of most of our 
colonies took place only after repeated failures. The early 
histoiy of a colony is a narration of long suffering and misery — 
of privation, disease, and death. The great republic of the 
West, whose fleets now cover the waters of the globe, once con- 
sisted of a few feeble communities, which for years after their 
first settlement, dragged on a painful and languishing existence. 
Three or four attempts were made to colonize Virginia before 
the final settlement took place ; and of twenty thousand persons 
who landed there, together with the children who were born to 
them, only two thousand souls were to be found at the end of 
twenty years. In Carolina, Massachusetts, and in the other 
colonies, a similar mortality occurred. What could have been 
the t^use of all this ? Is such a waste of life inseparable from 
the planting of colonies, or, is it that the proper mode of colo- 
nizing was not^ then understood ? We apprenend that the last 
question embodies the true solution of the mfficultv, and that the 
remedy for the evils incidental to the old method of colonisdng, 
will be found in those few and sintpl^ prineij^es, which it is the 
business of this articlq to expound.* 

'The vast extent of territory in both hemispheres where 
English is now the mother*tongue^ bears witness to the extent |o 
which England has colonized ; — the emigradon returns annually 
laid before Parliament) exhibit the extent to which she is still 
colonizing. The emigration of the preset ^century, however, 
proceeds nnm motives differing widely from those ismeh operated 

• We do not feel bound 4o insist on anifonnity of theory, aracn^ out ogntcibtitors, 
on so unsettled o subiect as Political Economy.— Ed. 
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on the mind* of our early.coloiiist8. The leading motives to 
emigrate which formerly prevailed, were, a thirst for the precious 
metals, a desire to avoia rdigious and political persecution, a 
to convert the savages to the Christian religion, or a wild 
spirit of adventure. Emigration is now looked to as a means of 
improving the condition, those who* emigrate, the more 

profitable field of exertion which a ** new country*' anords ; and 
second^ of the mass of the people, by altering the ratio between 
land, labour and employment. It is in the light in which it has 
been viewed in modern times, that the subject is worthy of the 
minutest investigation. 

It is not necessaiw that we should occupy mueh space in 
proving that nearly all classes of the community feel the difficulty 
either of obtaining a subsistence, or of maintaining their position. 
The humbler classes of the community are continually fighting 
against starvation — the middle class against a loss of station. 
The author of the book at the head of our list, calls the latter the 
“ uneasy class;” and well has he named it. Farmers, manu- 
facturers, merchants, tradesmen, clerks, schoolmasters, einploy^a 
of all kinds, are engaged in a perpetual struggle for that class of 
subsistence which is deemed accent in their respective walks of 
life, and without which they sink in their own estimation and in 
that of others. We shall make one quotation from this acute 
and graphic describer, to stand as a type of his descfiptions of 
others, of the uneasy class. 

“ What condition is more detestable that that of an English gover* 
ness? In England, where poverty is a crime, governesses— young» 
beautiful, well-informed, virtuous, and from the contradiction between 
their poverty and their intrinsic merits, peculiarly susceptible, are 
* generdly treated as criminals, imprisoned, set to hard labour, cruelly 
mortified by the pliretats and visitors, worried by the children, insulted 
by the servants, and all for what ? — For butler^s wages. Yet take up 
any London newspaper, any day in the year, and you shall find in it % 
string, of advertisements for the hateful situation of governess. There 
is an institution in England, of which the object is, to proride for 
decayed governesses by means of a small annual subscription from those 
who are not yet worn out, and the title of this benefit club is the 
‘ Governesses* Mutual Aaurance Society.* Last year, a newspaper 
which is read principally by the aristocracy — by Captain Halfs spend- 
ing class — ^mmoiog the chib in question, proposed that it should be 
called the ^ Governesses' Mittual Irmi^ence S^iety.* This blackguard 
joke was uttered to please whom ?^he readers of the newspaper in 
which it appeared; a .chiss who employ governesses, a class to whom in 
that very newspaper numerous advertisements for the situaitioiir 
governess are continually addressed- An eminent English 
whose wife had been a governess, states, thatfof the inmate 6f mad- 
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houses, the largest proportion consists of women who have been 
governesses. Yet for this dreadful and shabbily paid office of gover- 
ness, there are, judging from the newspapers, more candidates in pro- 
portion to places than for any other disagreeable employment; 
however, that one observes any lack of candidates for other subordinate 
employments which r^uire the common run of knowledge, or even 
superior knowledge. They talk mucli of the superabundance of la- 
bourers, meaning common workmen ; but these are not more redundant 
than governesses, keepers of schools, and clerks of every description.*' — 
vol. i. p. 98. 

Of the misery of the great bulk of the people, no one, we 
believe, entertains a doubt. There is scarcely ever a period at 
which some one section of the people is not in a state of dire 
distress. To-day it may be the weaver's turn, to-morrow that of 
the farm labourer; and at times scanty employment and dear 
food render distress almost universal. 

If the distress were confined to the employetl, and in no case 
extended to the employers of labour, the cause might be sought 
and would probably be found in some unequal division of the 
whole produce. That the condition of the labourer is greatly 
affected by the proportion of the whole produce which he is 
enabled to secure as wages, cannot be denied ; but when we reflect 
that the class employing labour — the capitalist class, is not free 
from disti«es8, we must look deeper for a cause than the existing 
ratio between labour and capit^. We must look for it in some 
circumstance affecting llie gross produce destined to be ulti- 
mately divided between the labourer and capitalist, in the shape 
of wages and profits. There are doubtless many circumstances 
which may affect the gross produce, such as excessive taxation, 
restrictions on trade, and so forth. These may be called acci- * 
dental or removable. There is one which is essential to and 
inseparable from the progress of society ; we mean the proportion 
which the fertile land iu convenient situations bears to the 
capital and labour of the community. 

This is so important an element in the condition of the com- 
munity, and one so necessary to be underst&od before . we can 
hope duly to appreciate thpse fundamental principles of coloniza^ 
tion which we are about to enforce, that we must crave^^fhe 
reader's attention to a brief exposition of the phenomena which 
take place as pojpulaUon crowds upon territory. 

So long as the population of a country is moderate, the fbod 
which is required for ils subsistence is produced under the most 
favourable circumstances, that is, with a minimum outlay. Tliat 
land only is cultivated which affords the largest return after 
replacing all outgoings. Generally speaking, the best •soils in 
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the most favourable situationfi— market and manure both con- 
sidered — are alone resorted to ; and so long as no more food 
required than these favourably circumstanced lands will yield, 
t^ condition of the people is at its maximum state of comfort 

The instant," however, the numbers of the community have 
eucreased to an extent to render the best dircumstanced lands no 
longer adequate to the production of the required quantity of 
food, it becomes at once necessary to resort to lands which do 
not yield an equal return for a given outlay. Tlie manner in 
which this is in practice brought about, is by an advance in the 
price of corn. This is the warning to extend cultivation. At 
first the advance may be too sni^l to give it the necessary 
impulse. Sooner or later, however, the condition is fulfills, 
and when it is, we may conceive three different ways in which 
the increased supply may be raised. 

l; The producers of food may resort to land of somewhat 
inferior quality — land yielding let us suppose one tenth less than 
the land previously in cultivation. 

2. Tliey may resort to lands of equal quality, but situated at 
such a distance from the market, that the cost of conveyance 
thereto will be equivalent to the difference of fertility as above 
stated. That is, they will yield as much produce, but oneAenth 
will l)e expended in jcoiiveying such produce to market 

3. Instead of resorting to inferior soils, or to lands at a distance 

from the market, the producers may expend more capital and 
labour upon the lands already in cultivation. The condition of 
this course is that the increased expenditure consumes not more 
than otteAenih of the produce. t 

Calling the produce resulting from a given quantity of land 
100, the result of what we may call the second stage of cultiva- 
tion would be only 90. The community, taken as a whole, 
becomes poorer by the process, not in the ratio indicated by the 
above numbers, but in some smaller ratio, determined by the 
proportion of food raised under the new circumstances. Thus 
suppose half the food required by the nation be raised under the 
most favourable circumstances, and the other half under either 
one of the circumstances above enumerated, the loss of the nation 
in the aggregate will be liot one-ienthj but one-twentieth only. 
But although the nation, ne a whole^ would only lose one-twentieth 
on five per cent, an entirely new distribution muld take place. 
Some, as we shall presently s^, wotdd gain by the necessities of 
the nation, and this gain by a few would of course enhance the 
loss suffen^ by the rest. This we shall at once explain. 

The instant the demand for food raised the price, competition 
would Commence for those lauds which yielded their ^ produce 
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with, the minimum' of labour and eapital^ of^ in other {^rase, 
which gave forth a maximum of produce for a given outlay of 
labour and capital. The owners or what we have called the nest 
circumstanced lands^ would be enabled, by the force of competi- 
tion, to appropriate to themselves the difference between the 

S roduce of the lands just broujo^ht into cultivation, and the pro- 
uce of those already in cultivation. In the case supposed, this 
diflFerence would be one-tenth of the whole produce, which dif- 
ference would constitute what is properly called rent 

Now it is quite clear that tnis diilference is not lost to the 
naticm. It remains in the hands of one class of the community, 
namely, the owners of the land. But it must be equally obvious 
that it is a deduction from the gross amount of produce to be 
ultimately divided between the labourers and capitalists. Pre- 
vious to the creation of rent by the growing necessities of the 
people, the labourers and capitalists would divide the whole pro- 
duce between them, according to a principle of double competi- 
tion of capitalist against capitmist, and labomer against labourer, 
which we need not farther allude to in this place. Supposing 
the division to be equal, the labouring class would get 50, and the 
capitalist class would get 50. After the creation of rent, how- 
ever, these two classes would find less to share. They would 
share the whole produce of the lands taken into cultivation at the 
second stage, but from the best circumstanced lands they Would 
be compelled to submit to a deduction of one-tenth. Thus for 
every 100 which they before shared, they would now divide 
only 90; and supposing the double competition to remain as 
before — supposing the ratio between labourers and capitalists to 
remain unchangra — both classes would be eaually injured. In 
plain fmglish*, both wages and profits woula fall. Hence we 
may assume as a general principle, that the moment population 
advances to a point to render a greater quantity of foodnecessaiy; 
than the best circumstanced lands are aimquate to furnish, both 
w^es and profits will exhibit a coritipued tendency to decline. 

The reasoning may be pursued to the case of a nation demand- 
ing more food than eould be raised in lands of the first and 
second degree combined. In such a case, there would be a new 
creation m rent at every stagey and of coarse a diminished 
quantity pf produce to be divided between the capitalists and the 
labourers. In suppo^g still that the ratio between these two 
classes remained unchanged, they would suffer equal deterioration 
of condition. Profits and wages would both fall at every stage. 

But it may be urged that this reasoning applies only to agri- 
culture. What blames of wages and profits in bXI other era- 
ploymei\is// Are they affected by the dimiiiiiJied return to 
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agrtcaltural indostry? Clearly they are. In' all employments^ 
the i*at€s of wages and profits have a perpetual tendency to con*^ 
form with thbse which prevail in the piwuction of food^ This , 
is die natural result of freedom of competition. If for a time the 
profits arising from the employment of capital m manufactures or 
trade were greater than what, w6re. employed in apiculture, 
capital would cease to flow towards the latter branch of industry, 
and would seek employment only in the former branches^ This 
would go on until profits were equalized in all employments* 
'rhe warning to apply capital and labour to one employment 
more than to another, is the price of the article produced, and so 
delicate a measure of the desireableness of a given channel of 
employment is price, that it generally produces its .effects without 
any important disturbance. 

Enough has been said to show, that the condition of both the . 
capitalist and the labourer is subject to continued deterioration 
as society advances beyond a certain point. This deterioration 
is, of course, checked by all sorts of discoveries, such as improved 
processes of manufacture — modes of communication, and so forth. 
Nevertheless, it is susceptible of proof, that all other circumstances 
duly allowed for, the limited extent of the field of j>rodnction is 
the most conspicuous cause of the continually declining condition 
of the community. 

An enlargement of the field of production may take place by 
means of a free trade in com and other articles, whilst a con- 
traction thereof may be brought about by means of a corn-law 
similar to that of Great Britain. 

Suppose, for instance, that the increase of population is such 
as to require the cultivation of land of the third aegree, the pro- 
duce of which is represented by the figure 80. Let us farther 
suppose a discovery to be made, that by ‘employing the labour 
and capital necessary to produce these 80 quarters, in manufac- 
, tures, and by carrying the said manufactures to a neighbouring 
country, and exchanging them for food, a quantity equal to that 
raised on land of the second degree might be obtained. What 
would be the result? Importation of com, in exchange for ma- 
nufactures exported, would commence. Instead of a return for 
labour and capital indicated by figure 80, the r^ult would be a 
return represented by the ^gure 90. The threatened decline of 
wages and profits would ^aitested, end rent would make no pro- 
gress. This is equivalent to an esctenslim of the field of production* * 

But, if the power of making laws to bind the community 
rested, as in England, in the land-owning , cla^ they would be 
able to impose a prohibitory tax, so as to let matters take tibesr 
cpurse. *ln such a cs^ the fidd of production would ^not be 
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extended ; lands of the third degree would be taken into eultiva> 
tion; rents would make progress; and the deterioration of the 
condition of the labourers and capitalists would go on without 
check. This is the British corn-law, which operates as a limfta- 
tion of the field of production. 

The merit of stating clearly the doctrine of the dependence 
of the condition of the people, as a whole, on the extent ot the field 
of production, is indisputably due to the author of England and 
America. This merit we are by no means disposed to under- 
value. We hold it to be great, because it has cleared up the 
theory of colonization, and thereby removed an inculculable 
amount of honest opposition to the practice thereof. But in his 
ardour to make the most of his dbcovery, (for such we are justi- 
fied in calling it), the author, we conceive, has imagined a differ- 
ence with our great writers on political economy on the doctrine 
of rent, which really does not ^exist. Because Mr. Mill begins 
his chapter on rent with the proposition, “ Land is of different 
degrees of fertility,” he is accused of leaving other circumstances 
out of the account. This is scarcely justifiable. Mr. Mill’s 
object was, to produce an elementary treatise on the science of 
political economy. It was therefore desirable that his state- 
ments should be as general, or, so to speak, as theoretical as 
possible. Fertility^ therefore, is seized upon as the most conspi- 
cuous cause of rent likely to come under the observation of the 
readers whom Mr. Mill was addressing. In America, it may be, 
that locality is a cause in more constant operation. We, who 
have been in America, know that it is. Nevertheless, it would 
have been wrong in a writer on the elements of the science, to 
take, as his type, the case under the general law, which prevails 
in another country rather than in our own. All that Mr. Mill 
contends for is, that in every country one portion of the 
capital employed pays no rent,” and, that rent is, ‘‘ the produce 
which is yielded by the more productive poi tions of capital over 
and above a quantity equal to that which constitutes the return 
of tlie least productive portion, and which must be received to 
afford his requisite jwofits, by tlie {SkXmevr —Elements^ page 39. 

This statement is certainly sufficiently general to include any 
circumstance causing a difference in the return of capital employed 
on lan(i Had Mr. Mill written a course of the science^ complete 
in all its details, we are quite sure he wpuld have included eveiy 
circumstance affecting rent, down even to a railroad or a chemi- 
cal discovery. • 

In a note on rent, forming one of a series of lorical definitions 
of politico-economical terms, at the end of Archbishop Whatel^^s 
logic, Mr. Senior, (Tor by him the notes in question arfe unde^- 
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stood to have been written), has generalized the expression, so 
as to meet all that the author of England and America could 
possibly include among the causes of rent. In an admirable 
essay on the subject, forming the note, ‘‘ Rent’^ to Mr. MKDul- 
loch’s edition of the Wealth ^ iVinWo^M, distance fi*om market 
is carefully expatiated upon, — not as a difFel^ence between the 
writer of that note and the political economists, but rather as an 
amplification of a doctrine fully recognized by his predecessors, 
ana already to be found in all his existing treatises. 

In short, the author of England and America^ appears to us to 
have left the doctrine of rent substantially where he found it. 
His contribution to the science— and a very important contri- 
bution we beg to assure him we deem it — consists in pointing 
out the part much the compariilive extent of the field of pro- 
duction plays in detejmining the productiveness of capital and 
labour united; or, “"in other words, in determining the condition 
of both classes of producers. 

The author’s views, however, are so admirably put throughout, 
and, moreover, so aptly illustrated, that we are tempted to make 
rather a long extract, the more especially as it embodies nearly 
all the points under discussion. While resolving the dijfficulties. 
connected mih the questions of rent, profit, and wages, the 
author tells us, he hacl the good luck to fall asleep — good luck, 
because, during his sleep, he had a dream, “ which explained 
why profits and wages both together are so low in England and 
so high in America.” — p. 110. 

To be brief, he dreams, that he is cast upon Robinson Crusoe’s 
Island, and after viewing his improvements,” the following is 
the subject of their chat, over a “ very respectable dinner of fish 
and roasted kid — 

“ Dreamer, * Altogether, Mr. Crusoe, you seem quite at your ease." 

“ Robinson. * Why, yes, blessed be God I but I have had my trials. 
It was a sore trial, when I was obliged to sow the seed that 1 would 
fain have eaten, and when I had no Friday to help me ; but I have 
been very comfortable ^ince I got before the world, with a good stock 
of seeds, tools, and goats : nay, since I lighted on Friday I nave lived 
like a gentleman^quite at my ease, as you say.* x. 

Dreamer. * You are a capitalist now, Robinson.’ 

** Robinson, * Capitalist I— ^what s that ?* 

** Dreamer. * Why, seeds, tools, goats, are capit^ and as you possess 
these, you are a capitalist Friday wor^i you direct hinC and give 
him a share of the ]^^uce : Friday is a labour^.* 

Robinson. ^ A labourer I Yes, he works a share I He takes 
what he pleases/ 

“ Dreamer, ‘ Of course, — high wages of labour^ eh ; and highrprt^le 
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of tiock also, or you would not be so much at your ease, Mr. Robinson 
Crusoe.' 

“ Robinson. * I have forgotten some of my English. High wages 
of labour high profits pf stock I What are they r* 

** Dreamer. * In this island, liigh wages mean, that you can let Friday 
take what he pleasea^ without stinting yourself ; and high profits mean, 
tliat Friday takes what he pleased without stinting you. Friday's 
labour, with the aid of your seeds, tools, and goats, produces plenty 
for boith of you.’ 

Robinson. * Yes— but hark I man Friday I friend 1 down upon 
your knees I here’s another earthquake !* 

“ And sure enough it was a terrible earthquake ; for though it hurt 
none of us, and did not last above a minute, when we recovered our- 
selves, and passed from the cave through the enclosure, and’ over the 
outer fence, every part of the island was covered with water, except 
the rock which formed the cave, and about half an acre of land in front 
of us. Robinson and his man knelt again, and^ returned thanks to God 
for having preserved opr lives ; whilst I stood by, distressed to think 
of what would become of them with only that half acre of land. 
Crusoe’s calmness and resignation were quite admirable. Rising, he 
embraced Friday, saying—* the Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord I’ Poor Friday, however, began to 
cry, and I felt disposed to keep him company, when Robinson pointing 
to the enclosure, said—* We have plenty of food left for a year, seed, 
tools and goats ; capital, sir, I think you called them ?' 

“ * But what,’ I asked, * is the use of capital mtkout a field to employ 
U on P Your goats will be starved, and, with no more than this little 
bit of land, you will be unable to use half your tools, or a quarter of 
your seed.’ 

“ Robinson looked rather blank at this, but said, — We must do with 
less ; there will be less for Friday, and less for me, but enough, I hope, 
to keep us alive.’ 

** * Low wages and low profits,' said I, * but that is a shocking state to 
be in. Cannot you set Friday to make, with the things that are left 
from your wreck, instruments and ornaments for some neighbouring 
savages, who have more food than they know what to do with ?’ 

** * Our neighbours’, answered Robinson, * would make food of us if 
they could.' 

‘* * Oh I* said I, * I had forgotten that restrictioh on trade.* • ♦ 

' After quizzing the economists, at the expense, however, of con- 
founding gross profits and wa^ mih proportional profits and 
wages, so clearly distinguished in other parts of the work, thfe 
autnor juady concludes : ^ 

** The only way in which Robinson ana his man could get back to 
high profits and high*wa^ would be, by getting back the land that 
they have lost.** 

Hitherto we have supposed with our author, tha^t deteriora- 
tion ^ condition fs equally distributed, — tliat is, thdt profits 
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and decUne toieether from the diminished whole^ to be 

shared between capitalists and labourers. If, however, die due 
proportion between the former and the latter be altered, equa- 
lity of division no longer prevails. If, foj instance, the number 
of competitors for employment has increased in a greater ratio 
than capital, their competition will cause a reduction of waj^e^ 
or, in other words, of the share^of the whole produce, (a dimi- 
nished whole by the supposition) to be divided. A diminution or 
division of capital would have the same effect. Thus, while the 
whole produce was represented by the figure 100, it might be, 
that capitalists received 50, and the labourers 50; but if when pro- 
duction fell to 90, the ratio tetween labour and capital were altered; 
competition might compel the labourers to accept 40, in which 
case the capitalists would still receive their 50. They would, in 
short, receive more than the proportion which they had been 
accustomed to receivei Profits and wages then are af^ted toge- 
ther, by the diminution of the whole produce to be divided ; they 
are farther affected (bpt in opposite directions) by the proportion 
in which the produce is shared. The politick economists have 
dwelled too exclusively onjhe latter circumstance ; the author of 
England and America^ has leaned perhaps a little too much to 
the former. The reader will do well to keep both in view. 

We are now prepared to look a little more closely at our sub- 
ject. What olcl countries especially require is land. Capital 
and labour they have in abundance — in excess. But what is 
meant by this constantly repeated assertion of the excess or re- 
dundancy of labour ana capital, and especially of the former ? 
All that can be meant is, that they are in excess, as compared 
with land. If we say labour is m excess, we may mean as 
compared with capital ; but when we say capital is in excess, we 
cannot mean as compared with labour, because wages continue 
at a minimum rate. Speaking then of capital alone, or conjointly 
^th labour, as being in excess, we can only refer to land. 

Now in some countries there is as yet nothing but land ; in 
others land is so abundant that it may be said practically to be 
without limit. These are called new countries. Of these 
countries the wants are labour and capital ; sometimes we hear 
complaints of the want of tte one, sometimes of the vm\t of the 
other. As the capitalist kas generally a louder voice than the 
labourer, or to apeak more hy the card, has better means , of 
making his voice iieard, tte most coptaqt ciy is want of hands. 
If however hands be wanting, we inay quite sure capital 
will avoid the spot. Capital ai^ IdMmr are therefore the wants 
of new countries.” 

Old coufitries, then, having what new countries want^ and 
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wanting wbat new countries have; it follows that if an inter- 
change can be brought about, both countries will be benefited.- 
To bring about this interchange is the problem sought to be 
solved in all systems of colonization. 

We need not remind the reader that in using the term inter- 
change, we speak somewhat metaphorically. The land cannot 
be moved, it is true, but beftents arising from its use can. 
Mahomet, the reader will recollect, solved the difficulty by 
“ going to the mountain.” In like manner, labour and capital 
must be moved to the abundant field, and on such conditions as 
to benefit the country parting therewith* The benefit should 
be mutual, or the country not benefited will cry out. Moreover, 
if our system be so bad as to be injurious to both, it is quite 
clear we shall have friends no where. 

Colonization, then, is the removal of a portion of the capi- 
tal and labour of a country where botk are in excess, to a 
country where either they do not exist, or are deficient. 

Keeping the doctrine above laid down constantly in view, — 
we mean tne doctrine of proportional wages and profits as well 
as gross wages and profits, the object to be sought must be to 
produce or retain in both the colonizing and the colonized coun- 
tiy that due prbportion between land, capital, and labour, which 
is likely to produce the maximum of comfort to all parties. If 
we send away labour only, there can be no successful esta- 
blishment in the new country, for want of the co-operation of 
capital. If we send away capital only, it is powerless in the 
n^w country without labour, tlie labourers at home are injured 
by a reduction of proportional wages; and, if production be 
impaired, by a reduction of gross wages also. All our former 
systems of colonization proceeded on a plan to embody all pos- 
sible evils. They promoted the transfer of both labour and 
capital, it is true, but they all interposed an insuperable barrier 
against the co-operation of labour and c^pital^ They made the 
capitalist work alone, and the labourer work alone, and the 
result was always poverty and sometimes Amine. Let us cite a 
recent c^e of colonization on w rong principles, from the Evi- 
dence of ET. G. Wakefield, Esq., before the ^lect Committee of 
the House of Commons, the Report of which we have placed 
among the works* at the bead of this article : — * 

^ 590. ChairmanSl What do you consider the xnost striking prac- 
tical evil resulting frtAn too great a profusion in granting land ? — The 
most striking, because it happens to be the last,d8 the new settlement 
of Swan River in Western Anstralia. 

591. In what way is that the most striking I — ^That colony, which 
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was founded with a general hope in country^ amongst very intelli- 
gent persons of all descriptions, that it would be a most prosperous 
colony* has all but perishea. It has not quite perished* but the popu- 
lation is a great de^ less than the number of emigrants ; it has been a 
diminishing^ population since its foundation. The greater part of the 
capital which was taken out (and that was very large) has disappeared 
altogether, and a great portion of Jbhe labourer^ taken out (and they 
were a very considerable number) have emigrated a second time to 
Van Diemen’s Land and New South Wales.. The many disasters which 
befel this colony (for some people did actually die of hunger,) and the 
destruction of the colony t^ken out to the Swan River* and the second 
emigration of the people who went out, appear to me to be accounted 
for at once by the manner in which land was granted. The first grant 
consisted of o00,000 acres to an individual, Mr. Peel. That grant was 
marked out upon the map in England — 500,000 acres were taken round 
about the port or landing-place. It was quite impossible for Mr. Peel 
to cultivate 500,000 acres, or a hundredth part of the grant; but 
others were of course necessitated to go beyond his grant, in order to 
take their land. So that the first operation in that colony was to create 
a great desert, to mark out a large tract of land, and to say, ^ this is a 
desert — no man shall come here; no man shall cultivate this laud.* So 
far dispersion was produced, because upon the terms on which Mr. 
Peel obtained his limd, land was given to the others. The Governor 
took another 100,000 acres, another person took 80,000 acres; and the 
dispersion was so great, that, at last, the settlers did not know where 
they were ; that is, each settler knew that he was where he was, but he 
coulciiiot tell where any one else was ; and, therefore, he did not know 
his own position. That was why some people died of hunger ; for, 
though there was an ample supply of food at the governor’s -house, the 
settlers did not know where the governor was, and the governor did not 
know where the settlers were. Then, besides the evils resulting from 
dispersion* there occurred what 1 consider almost a greater one ; which 
is, the separation of the people and the want of combinable labour. 
The labourers, on finding out that land could* be obtained with the 
greatest facility, the labourers taken out under contracts* under engage- 
ments which assured the(|^ of very high wages if they would labour 
during a certain time for wages, immediately laughed at their masters. 
Mr. Peel carried altogether about three hundred persons, men, women* 
and children. Of thos^ three hundred persons, about sixty were able 
labouring men. In six months after his arrival he had nob^y even to 
make his bed for him* or to fetch him water from the river. ^He waa 
obliged to make his own bed*, and to fbtch water for himself* and to 
light his own fire."^ All the labourers had left' him. The capital* there^ 
fore* whieh he took qut* viz. implemeuts of tosbaodry* seeds and stock* 
esjpecially stock* imine^ately perished; without shepherds to take care 
of the sheep* the sheep waqdered and were lost^ eaten by the native 
dogs ; killed by the natives and by some of the other colons* very 
liMy by bis own workmmi ; but they, were destroyed ; his seeds pe- 
rish^ on Jhe beach; his houses were of po use^ his wooden houses 
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ftat to fit upon locatioDd for themsdvea, ancT to eatablish 
tlicimsAves mdependfendj, neij 6oon sepmted ^jnemsalTe^Into isolated 
into w^t may Ij^'^t^rmed eotters, with a vety large extent of 
lapdr something like tiie Irish cotters, but having, « instead of^a very 
saiaU piece of land, a large extent of land. £very one was sepmrateo, 
and very soon fell into the greatest distress. PtHmg'into the greatest 
distress, they returned to their masters, and insisted ^^n the AilfiU 
ment of the agreements upon which they had gone oat; but then 
Mr Peel aaid^ “ all my capital is gone : yoa have ruinod sse by desert- 
ing me, by breaking your ehgagementa, '^d you now in^st opon 
my observing the engagements, when you yours^ves have deprived me 
of the means of doing so.' They wanted to hang him, ami he ran 
awSy to a distance, where he secreted’himself for a time, till they were 
carried off to Van Diemen's Land, where ^y obtained food, and 
where, by the land was not obtaini^ile by any means with so great 
facility as at the Swan Kiver.” — ^p. 53 * 4 . 


Hie above extract clearly points out the vicious principle of 
all former methods of colonizing* Land was made as cheap as 
possible* It 'was given to whomsoever might ask for it; witli all 
sorts of conditibns it is true, but which conditions never were 
fulfilled, simply because it was impossible they should be fuL 
filled. Hie iimst promment and most common condition was 
that the settler shoiiid clear and cultivate a certain small pflfpot- 
tiqn of his lot* In some few cases this was done; but how could 
it always be done9 if the man with tools and seed cpuld not 
prev^ upon the man with hands only — the labourer, to work for 
nim, whilst the latter could not prevail upon the former to grant 
the loan of his tools and seeds on any terms. <^Oh ! t^ capi* 
talist should engage labourers on contract” To this the fate of 
Mr. Peel simpaes an answer, but it bad been nnswcred by a 
thousand firilures before Mr* Peel thought i>f colonizing thn 
Swan River. > * 

A very moderate degree of reflection tbcmld convince us that 
this mu^be the case wherever land k away Or sold for a 
price memy nomina]. In old countries the pt^ssion of land is 
looked to as the highest object of ambition. It gives wealth, power, 
station, nearly eveiy thing in short that is swortli desiring. 
iStence the first desire of an industrious settler in a new country 
is to become an hid^ndent freeholder* High*wages are Offered 
iiim, he scorns tbem^ & will have land.^ He is reminded that he 
bas no plough, not a bushel of seed, not'a week’s supply of provi- 
sions. No matterV became out to be free^ not a slave:— he will 
have land. Landacoorcfingly he takes. It may happen that by 
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dint of much toil and li£rd j^rivadon, he' does matii^ to^ext^^ ^ 
some ^bsistence from the soil; but V9^ thust pass 4way‘4efbl^ 
he can place himself and h1& fanniy in ft stale of ease. His 
neighbours too, if neighbours they can be palled, *are^ much ill 
the same state. They, like him, are isol^te^ and although tW 
may on important occasions meet and assist each other, stHl, 
generally speaking, there is not much oo«opelration^and combina^ 
tion amongst them. ^ ^ 

The settler ^h capital is not much better off than tlie mere ' 
labourer. So much capital as he and his family caa employ is 
efEcient ; the rest is lost for want of hands. Mr. Peel hiigbt 
have found use for one of his spades certainly — tlie test, were 
they ninety-nine or nine hundred and uinety-nine, were useless^ 
In short, to allow every man to take land is to sever the bundle 
of sticks; the remedy coiibists in requiring an uniform price 
per acre for all land wttliout exception. How this remedy would 
work, so as* constantly to secure the due proportk^n betweeir 
people, capital, and land, we-proceed to show. 

A price for land must necessarily compel every man to labour 
;for hire until he shall iTave sayed a sufficient sum to enable him 
to possess himself of land; and thus a constant supply of labour 
will be afforded. This security of a supply of labour operates at 
once upon the capitalist. He is no longer deterred from colo- 
nizing by the dread of a fate similar to mat of Mr. Peel and of 
many others. Once in the new country, with a conviction that 
'labour will be forthcoming, he offers in the shape of wages far 
more than the labourer could possibly draw from the soil by his 
own unaided labour. 

To fulfil the desired conditions of a due supply of both capital 
and labour, and at the same time to prevent dispersion, the price 
must be “ sufficient, but not more than sufficient.” This “golden 
mean,” as Mr. Wakefield in his evidence calls it, will of course 
differ under different circumstances, and must be determined by 
trial. There is no difficulty in this. If the first price fixed be’ 
too low, two evils will take place* I-abourers will cease, too early, 
to labour for hire; the ccvoperation of the capitalist and labourer, 
and the necessary combination of labour, will be thereby pre- 
vented; and lana speculators will be induced to obtain land with 
a view to having the same in a desert state. *^To such an extent 
has this latter evil gone in the* Canadas, that nearly all the 
most eligible lands are out of the hands of government and in 
the hano^s of a parcel of jobbing officials. On the other hand, 
if the price be too high, ml the evils incidental to old countries 
would brought almut. Labourers would be compelled to 
work for hire for an indefinite tinie^ without 4iope of obtaining 
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the much desired land ; they would therefore have but small 
inducement to leave their native country. Neither woulcj capi- 
t|]ists have any motive to colonize ; for, although the existing 
stock of labourers would be at their mercy, there would be no 
hope of a new supply. In short, too high a price would act as 
a tax on the land, ancf therefo^ as a limitation of the field of 
production. In other words, it would convert a new into an old 
country, by “ confining the settlers within a space inconveniently 
narrow.” This is of 0001*86 supposing tliey would be so con- 
fined. If they would not, we should have the high price inope- 
rative; that IS, squatting without the pale of the settlement 
would take place, and all the evils of dispersion would arise from 
the system intended to prevent it. Here then we have a beacon 
on each side of us to warn us from too high as well as too low a 
price ; and when, no capitalist wanted a labourer, and no labourer 
wanted employment, when the moment a labourer could pur- 
chase more land than he himself could cultivate, that he also could 
find a labourer, then it might be safely affirmed that we had hit 
upon the golden mean. 

“ This golden mean obviates every species of bondage ; by providing 
combinable labour; it renders industry very productive, and maintains 
both high wages and high profits ; it makes the colony as-attractive as 
possible botli to capitalists and labourers ; and not merely to those, but 
also, by bestowing on the. colony the better attributes of an old society, 
to those who have a distaste to the primitive condition of new colonies 
heretofore.” — Colonization of New Zealand^ p. 15. * 

The resort of this first principle of colonization, namely, the 
sale of lands, necessarily carries with it this result— that a con- 
siderable sum of money is placed at the disposal of the colony.. 
In the United States of America, where the price of land is 
considered to be below thq ^‘golden mean,*’ where dispersion 
takes place to a considerable extent, a sum of twenty-four mil- 
lions of dollars (£5,000,000 sterling) was received into the 
Treasury in 1836. As the revenue derivable from other sources 
paid the expenses of government, the land revenue was a surplus. 
In any colony where land is abundant, and where government is 
economically conducted, a similar result must occur. In South 
Australia, where the first year's expenses are limited to £ 5,000, 
the land fund mustfiecessarily yield a. lar^ surplus. Such must, 
indeed, be the case in any colony established on the princiides 
we are advocating. • Hence we come to the question ; — How aoes 
the new system of golonization propose to employ this fund? — 
We answer, in conveying labourers to the colony. 

The principle of sale^n itself supposes the transfer of capital 
to thq colony ; the employment of the purchase-money in the 
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manner indicated, provides for the transfer of the due propor*- 
tion nf labour. If no guarantee of a supply of labour were held 
out, capitalists would not buy land, no one would be found to 
bid the upset price. It is only by thus employing the land fund, 
that the ^^sui&cient price” can be perpetually tested. If we 
could suppose the possibility of jSnding a s8t of capitalists who 
would continue to buy land without any such guarantee, who 
would, in short, submit to the squandering of their money by a 
set of colonial officials ; the evil would be great to this country. 
Capital would here diminish, and the labourers would suffer from 
a diminution of proportional wages, as already explained. The 
preservation of the “ golden mean” in the new country, acts ad- 
vantageously in the old ; it provides that there be no transfer of 
capitd without a concurrent transmission of labour. 

** These, then, are the two ifiain features of the new system ; that 
the disposal of waste or |)ublic land should be by sale only, and at a 
sufficient price for the objects in view; and that the purchase money 
of* land should be employed as an emigration fund .” — Colonization of 
New Zealand, p. 17. 

The grand object to be attained in managing the expenditure 
of this fund, is to make the greatest possible impressionj^ but in 
opposite directions, on the population of both the old and the 
new qpuntry. We have seen that in old countries, whilst both 
capit^ists and labourers are continually suffering by the dimi- 
nished return from the land, labourers are liable to a farther 
deterioration of condition by the tendency of their own numbers 
to increase faster than the means of employing them. In new 
countries, on the other hand, the converse state of things pre- 
vails. Whilst the productiveness of capital and labour must for 
a considei^able time continue at its maximum, there is an addw 
tional tendency in labour to fly from \t& co-operation with 
capital ; — the labouring class being rapidly converted into capi- 
talists by the facility of saving. In oilier words, there is a per- 
petual tendency to an advance of proportional wages. The 
remedy is to accelerate the transfer or labour by means of selec- 
tion as to age and sex, %nd so convey the greatest ^erm of increaee 
at the least expense. 

On all former systems ofemigration, it was absurd to hope to 
make any impression on the |>opulation of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Taking the population at 24,000,000 the power of 
increase is not less than 800,000 annually. - The actual increase, 
hcwever, is only 180,000 ; and the only reason why the full 
power of increase does not operate is because the means of 
subsistence is limited. If any increase of marriages and births 
were to take place, there would be a correspcfhding increase oC 
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mortality^ The increasing means of subsistence will permit an 
annual increase of 180,000 and no more. If any sudden addition 
were made to the means, the power of increase would make fresh 
exertions up to at least 800,000, and perhaps even more. Tlie 
average increase of population in America, by means of procreation 
alone, has been for a century equal to the maximum above stated. 
In the most favoured situations the increase has been equal to 
a proportion of 1,000,000 annually, for a population equal to 
that of the British isles. 

With this power of increase, then, we should not make any 
effect on population by means of a promiscuous emigration, until 
we have gone beyond 620,000; for there would still remain a power 
of increase equal to the production of the number which the 
annual increase of our means of subsistence was adequate to 
support. To keep population stationary, at least 800,000 would 
require to be removed annually; and it Was on account of the 
utter impossibility of doing this, that Mr. Wilmot Horton’s scheme 
of emigration by families failed. 

By selection, however, the attainment of the object comes at 
once within the limits of probability. Out of a given number 
of persons, the procreative power resides in a portion only of 
the whdle number. We are not about to investigate the exact 
proportion, — that is the business bf those who are busied in 
investigating the average expectation of life, and other fe&tures 
exhibited by our population. All we wish the reader to admit is 
that the procreative power resides in a portion of the population, 
and that, therefore, the removal of that portion will be as efficient, 
considered in reference both to the old and the new country, as the 
removal of the whole. But the economy of selection may be pushed 
farther than this, by removing the young couples which annually 
reached the age of puberty. The result would be that we should 
absolutely destroy the germ of increase in a small number of 
years. In twenty-^five years the population would consist of 
persons above forty and under fifteen. Children would almost 
cease to be born, and in fifteen years more there would be only 
persons over fifty-five years of age; whilst the recipient country 
would exhibit a population in its maximum state of efficiency. 

The voluntary emigration from this country has occasionally 
extended to an amouiit sufficient, if selected, to have produced 
the most marked effects on population. In 1882 the emigration 
to America was at least 110,000, to say nothing of that which 
took place to Australia, the Cape, and other colonies. This imm-* 
ber consisted of persoi\ of all ages, and of an undue proportion 
of males; it was, therefore, not more 'efficient than a selected 
emigration of 20,000 or 25,000. Had the emigration of 1882, 
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(at ]east 120,000 to all the colonies,) been selected, it would have 
been as efficient as a promiscuous emigration of between 700,000 
and 800,000. 

With regard to an excess of males the effects are most 
disastrous, not merely on population but on morality. The 
horrible results produced by this single ^ror in the art of 
colonizing in New South \Val^ would scarcely be credited. 
These results are of a nature to preclude us from farther alluding 
to them. The effect of such disproportion on population, however, 
should be clearly understood. This we shall do in the words of a 
Canadian Newspaper, being an extract from a statistical account 
of the population of Upper Canada in 1832. 

“ Our present population,” says the writer, “ is 260,992, consisting of 

Males 137.859 

Females ------ 123,133 

Deficiency of females - - t 14,726 

• Proportion of Males to Females - 1 1 19 to 1000 

The effect of this great deficiency must materially reduce the rate of 
increase below that which would be exhibited by an equal proportion 
of the sexes. Its injurious effect on the population is far greater than 
is indicated by the numbers, inasmuch as it promotes incontinence to an 
extent sufficient, we should say, to destroy the fecundity of as many 
more. To reduce the statement to figures : our population of 260,992, 
consisting of 137>859 males, and 123,133 females — that, is wanting 
14,726 females— -would only be as prolific as a population of 216,814 
equally proportioned, instead of one of 246,266. In other words them 
would be perpetually 14,726 females and 29,452 males wholly inope- 
rative in continuing the race.” 

Want of selection, united with dispersion, was the reason why 
the first 20,000 emigrants to Virginia were reduced to less thaii 
2,000 in 20 years ; and the population of New South Wales has 
hitherto been kept down by the same means. When we deal 
with live stock we do not act so absurdly. There we observe a 
careful selection, both, as to age and sex. Imagine a New South 
Wales sheep breeder taking out three or four males to every 
female. Wny he would be laughed to scorn for his absurdity ; 
but let us hear the abfe author of the system on this point : — 

In any colony the immediate effect of selecting young couples for 
emigration would be to diminisii ven- much the ordinary cost of adding 
to the population of the colony. The passage of young couples would 
not cost more than that of any other class, or of all claiMes mixed ; but 
along with the young couples the colony wdald gain the greatest possible 
germ of future increase. The settlers of New -South Wales, who in 
die course of a few years have made the colony to swarm with 8he<^ 
did not import lambs or old sheep; still less did they import a large 
proportion dof rams. They have imported altogether a very small 
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number of sheep compared with the vast number now in the colony. 
Their object was the production in the colony of the greatest number of 
sheep by the importation of the least number, or, in other words, at the 
least cost ; and this object they accomplished by selecting for importa- 
tion those animals which, on account of their sex and age, were fit to 
produce the greatest ^number of young in the shortest time. If a like 
selection were made of the persona to be brought to a colony, with the 
purchase money of waste land, the land bought, it is evident, would 
become as valuable as it could ever become, much more quickly than 
if the emigrants should be a mixture of persons of all ages. In the 
former case not only would the emigrants be all of them of the ina^t 
valuable class as labourers, but the^ would be of a class fit to produce 
the most rapid increase of people in the colony ; to create, as soon as 
possible, in places now desert, a demand for food, for the raw materials 
of manufacturers, for accommodation land and for building ground. 
The buyer of new land, therefore, would have his purchase money laid 
out for him in the way best of all calculatc(i.to be of service to him." 

vol. ii. p. 21 3-21 4'. * * * * # 

By the proposed selection of emigrants, moreover, as the greatest 
quantity of relief from excessive numbers would be comprised in the 
removKl of the least number of people, the maximum of good from 
emigration would be obtained not only with the minimum of cost, but, 
what is far more important, with the minimum of painful feeling. 
All tliat old people and children suffer more than other people, from 
a long voyage, would be avoided. Those only m oiild remove who were 
already on the move to anew home ; those only to whom on account of 
their youth and animal spirits separation from birth-place would be the 
least painful ; those only who had just formed the dearest connexion ; 
and one not to be severed but to be made happy by their removal. 
And thus the least degree of painful feeling would be suffered by the 
smallest possible ntrmber of people.” ib. p. 230. ♦ * # * 

Each female would have a special protector from the moment of her 
departure from home. No man wodd have any excuse for dissolute 
habits. All the evils which have so often sprung from a disproportion 
between the sexes would be avoided. Every pair of emigrants would 
have the strongest motive for industry, steadiness, and thrift. In a 
colony thus peopled there would scarcely be any single men or single 
women ; nearly the whole population would consist of married men and 
women, boys and girls, and children. For maey years the proportion. of 
children to grown up people would be greater than was ever known 
since Shem', Ham, Japhet were surrounded by tlieir little ones. 
The colony would be an immense nursery, and all being at ease, wiUioiit 
being scattered, would affiutl the finest opportunity that ever occurred 
to see what may be done for society by universal education. That must 
be a narrow breast in which the lak consideration does not raise some 
generous eftiotion."-*4i. 

We shall concKide this branch of the subject with a quotation 
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from the evidence of Mr. Wakefield, given before the Waste 
Lands Committee. In answer to a question froqi the Chairman, 
relative to selection, Mr. Wakefield says : — 

^‘898. I onee made a calculation by which it appeared tea me, that 
if all the convicts who had been sent to New South Wales had been 
young persons, in an equal proportion of the seaes, just arrived at the 
age of maturity, the population of New South Wales would have been 

500.000, instead of what it actually was w'hen 1 made the calculation, 

50.000. It appeared to me that the selection of emigrants would 

enable you in the coui'se of a certain number of years (about 4<S years 
was I think the term of my calculation) to place in the colony ten times 
as many people, with any given sum, as you could place there without hny 
selection at all : or rather, perhaps, in that case, I ought to say with a bad 
selection, for in New South Wales the worst possible selectiou was made; 
a large proportion of males, and women past the age of child-bearing, 
and when not so aged, yet in a situation where the great excess of 
males puts marriage of child-bearing altogether out of the question. 
That was the worst possible selection ^ but the difference between the 
best and worst appeared to me to be as /en to one,'* * * * * 

“.899. {Mr, Roebuck.) ‘ Do not you think that there is a slight 
inadvertence of expression, ^ you would be able to place in the colony a 
larger number of persons ?' do you not mean that you would be able to 
carry out the means of increasing the future population to a greater 
degree ?* — * I ought to have used the expression ‘ to establish in the 
colony;’ for the object is to establish the largest number in the colony 
by means of the removal of the smallest number.’ ” 

We have dwelt at some lengtli on the effect of the principle 
of selection, and on the neglect thereof, from the strong sense 
we entertain of its practical importance. We have now only to 
offer a few observations on what we shall call the time-saving 
feature of the plan. 

Unless some mode of providing an immediate emigration fund 
be adopted, it is quite clear that the plan of colonization as a 
whole, could not be carried into effect. One part of the scheme 
would lag behind the other, and the whole might be wrecked 
with the means of relief within sight. By means of anticipatifig 
the future sales of lamd^ however, or raising money by way of 
loan on the security of future sales^ the whole effect of the system 
could be produced at once. In founding the colon v of South 
Australia, both these plans have been adopted with complete 
success. Sales of land were made in London to emigrating ca* 
pitalists, and the money so raised was expended in providing the 
means of sending out selected emigrants. *The South Australian 
act authorized the Commissioners to raise £20^000 by way of 
loan, and that £35,000 should be raised by land sales before the 
colony Bl\ouid he established. The conditions of the act were 
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speedily fuliilled, and all accounts from the colony* warrant us in 
aflll*niing that the first application of the principles of colonization 
which form the “ New British System,*' has been abundantly 
successful. A community, small it is true, but complete in all 
its parts, has been established (we use the word advisedly) in the 
desert. All the elements of civilization are there transplanted 
at once. A scientific institution — the growth of an advanced 
state of society — was formed in London before the first ship 
sailed. This society even commenced its sittings in London, 
carrying out with it not merely a stock of scientific instruments 
and the groundwork of a library, btit even a record of its transac- 
tions. The first number of the South Australian newspaper was 
printed in London ; the second, printed in the colony, has already 
been received. The science and literature of South Australia 
were too impatient in their character to wait for the establish- 
ment of the colony. They, like the oth<*r |>arts of the system, 
have found it necessary to work by anticipatton. 

We have now said all w’e think necessary on the principles of 
colonization. They are, beg to remind the reader, three in 
number, namely — 

1. That land be sold at a sufficient price to secure the due 
proportion between labour, capital, and land. 

That the proceeds constitute an emigration fund. 

3. That emigration be selected as to age and sex, so as to 
remove the greatest germ of increase at a given cost. 

To enable these principles to be applied together, a fund must 
be raised by anticipation. This cannot be called a principle, 
but we have taken leave to designate it the “ time-saving fea- 
ture'* of the plan — a term which best explains the nature of its 
operation. Vve now conclude this first portion of our task, by ~ 
strongly recommending the reader to examine the works w'hicn 
we have placed at the head of this article. The first is worthy 
of perusal on many grounds, and the evidence of Mr. E. G. 
WaKefield in the second, contains the latest development of 
that gentleman*8 views of a system, the authorship of which will 
one miy entitle him to the gratitude of unborn millions, of great 
^nd [mwerful nations. 

Hitherto we have been engaged in discussing principles; we 
now come to the application of those principles to a particular 
case: our remakiing pages will be devoted to the examination of 
the question as to tae adaption of New Zealand as a fit and 
proper field for the application of the new system. 

The especial feature which adapts a country for the purpo^s 
of colonization, is the abundance of land compared with popula- 
tion. This we sliall presently see New Zealand jeminently 
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possesses. When we say that land is the chief reqimitkwenf 
course mean land capable of yielding a better return to 
than the average or that- under cintivation in th^ colonizing 
country. There is plenty of ‘‘ land’’ in the Arctic region, in the 
African deserts, in Arabia Petraea, but it is not sUch land as men 
are wont to seek. What they want is neiriier the “ sandy” nor 
the rocky it is the “ happy.” They want land of con«* 
siderable fertility, under a climate favourable to production. 

The accounts which travellers give ns, bear witness that New 
Zealand fulfils these conditions. 

New Zealand comprises two islands, called North and South 
Island. The latter is the larger of the two, and if they were 

E laced side by side, instead of end to end, they might have well 
een namcHl Austral Britain. In dimensions they do not fall 
much short of our islands, and in ntitural fertility of soil, and 
especially in climate, they are superior, being seven or eight 
hundred miles nearer the equator than we are. They are the 
nearest land to our antipodes. This general statement will be 
easily understood if the reader will take the trouble to turn first 
to a map of the world, and then to the most authentic map of 
the country itself. The following extract from the work placed 
last on our list, will sufficiently l^ar out our statement, 

“ The islands of New Zealand are situated between the 34th and 
48th degrees of south latitude,— and the 166th and 179th degrees of 
east longitude. They are the lands nearest to the antipodes of Great 
Britain ; — a central point taken in Cooks Strait, which separates, and 
is about equidistant from the northern and southern extremities, of the 
two principal* islands, being seven hundred miles from the antipodes of 
London, with the advantage of being to that extent nearer to the 
equator, ***** 

** In shape it is an irregular and straggling oblong : and in detached 
position from the nearest continents, New Zealand bears some resem- 
blance to the British Isles. It resembles them in other matters of 
greater importance. Like them, surrounded by the sea, it possesses 
the same means of ready communication and or rapid conveyance to 
all parts of its coasts ; and the same facilities for an extensive trade, 
within its numerous Iftiys and rivers. The temperature of the warmer 
latitudes in which it is placed, is influenced or regulated, as in 
Britain, by the refreshing and invigorating sea breezes, and the wffile 
line of coast abounds with fish, in great variety and of great delicacy. * * 
** By the latest, and, it is beBeved, the most accurate account, the 
area of the Northern Island is computed at forty thousand English 
square miles, while that of the Southern iSj^iihd, — of which Stewart's 
Island may be considered an appendage,— » considerably more than 
one third larger. The extent of the two islands must be at least 
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ninety-fire thousand English square miles, or above $ixty millions of 
square acres. 

The face of the country presents many striking objects to arrest 
and engage attention. There is a range of vast mountains traversing 
the centre of the whole length of one island, and the greater part of the 
other; — bays and harbours are scattered in profusion along the shores 
of both islands: — and there is a continual succession of rivers and 
lakes, extensive forests, valleys, open country and plains, from one end 
of tlie islands to the other. 

** The mountains of New Zealand stretch along the centre of the 
Southern Island, for its whole length, and along the better half of the 
Northern Island ; and sloping gradually down towards the sea level, 
leave an immense extent of forest, plain, and pasture, on both sides of 
the mountain range, between it and the sea. A few of the smaller 
mountains are barren or clothed with fern ; but by far the greater 
number are covered, up to the range of perpetual snow, by magnificent 
timber of enormous size, and of great variety of Jcinds. 

These mountains, from their vicinity to all parts of the island, and 
their great elevation, exercise a constant and most beneficial influence 
on the climate and vegetation. The clouds which collect on their 
lofty summits, descend and disperse in refreshing and never failing 
showers, over the whole extent of the country. Hence the Inxuriance 
and rapidity of vegetation ; the never-fading foliage of the trees, and 
the equal temperature and salubrity of the climate throughout the 
whole year. Innunterable streams descend from them, on both sides, 
supplied from the perpetual snows, on their summits, and collecting 
into deep and navigable rivers, fall into the sea, on both sides of the 
island^ at a distance from their source, in some instances of two hun- 
dred, and in several of above a hundred miles. To the same cause 
may be ascribed the absence of droughts and hot winds, which con- 
stantly threaten, and too often blight, the crops and pastures of some 
parts of Australia. In fine, from all accounts that have been obtained, 
the climate of New Zealand would seem to combine the warmth of 
southern Italy with the refreshing moisture and bracing atmosphere of 
the English Channel .** — British Colonization of New Zealand, pp. 
75-79. 

From the above extract we learn that the islands contain at 
least 60,000,000 of square acres of land. What proportion is fit 
for cultivation is not stated ; but as vegetation is luxuriant,” 
foliage never-failing,” and the mountains ^ magnificently 
timbered up to the very margin of perpetual snow,” we may fiurly 
assume that New Zealand has not more than her due mare of 
the rocky and the sandy. 

Over this fine couXi^try is scattered a mere handful of people. 
Xu the work we are. now making use of, we do not see the 
number stated, but various estimates of the population have been 
made, ranging from 100,000 to 150,000. To say that the 
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country is extensive enough fer a population of a hundred times 
the larger number, is to speak far within the truth. 

The native tribes of New Zealand are of course the masters of 
the soil. Now it is proposed the New Zealand Association 
to obtain fiom the natives a sufficient breadth of land for the 
purpose of colonization ; not as the majority of the early set- 
tlers in America effected a similar object — not by driving . the 
natives, like noxious beasts, from the fairest spots — not by the 
united aid of ardent spirits and gunpowder — not ‘‘ extin<* 

guishing tlteir titles” after the modern American fashion ; but, 
in imitation of the high-minded and excellent Penn, by fair and 
honourable purchase, or by the voluntary concession of the 
natives. The proposal is to obtain from the native chiefs, not a 
right of sovereignty over the whole territory, but simply both a 
right of property and a right of sovereignty over a sufficient 
quantity of land foi* the purpose contemplated. That is, recog- 
nizing the sovereignty of the native tribes over so much of the 
territory as they may choose to retain, but taking care that over 
so much thereof as they may freely and voluntary alienate, the 
sovereignty, as well as the property, is transferred. The views 
of the Association are thus expressed. 

“ In all our proceedings, the national independence of the 

New Zealanders, already acknowledged by the British Government in 
the appointment of a resident, and the recognition of a New Zealand 
flag, must be carefully respected, and especially, that we should not 
attempt to convert any part of the country into British territory with- 
out tneir fullj free^ and perfectly vnderstandiny consent and approval. 
This we should term a principle of the eissociatioD, if it were not obvi- 
ously a consequence of the principles before laid down. 

But although property in land, and the scTvereign rights of the 
chiefs, will be established by native institutions ; and ‘although the different 
tribes, in concert with and represented by theiF chi^s, are, not merely 
willing, but anxious to make cessions of territory for the purpose of 
Britisn colonization, yet, from the want of any central native autho- 
rity — in consequence of the complete independence upon each other 
of the several tribes — it is impossible that the whole territory as re- 
spects property in llnd, or the sovereignty of the whole territory as 
respects government, should be at once ceded to the British Crown. 
It is only by a gradual process, that the advantages of regular govern- 
ment can be extended to tlie whole of New Zealand. 

The first step will be, to obtain from those tribes which are already 
disposed to part with their land and rheir sovereign rights, certain por^ 
tions of territory', which would become part of her Miyesty's forei^ 
possessions. Here British settlements woul(f br; formed with re^uw 
government And then it is proposed, that all persons'residing within 
the British parts of New Zealand, should enjoy the rights sni pnvi- 
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legea of the rest of her Mfijjesty's subjects. The natives would part' with 
land, which they scarcely know how to cultivate, and with a dominion 
whihh they are incapable of exercising beneficially ; and in return, they 
would obtain, besides the price in money or goods actually paid for the 
lands ceded, all the rights of British subjects, with the advantages, not 
merely of protection against other British subjects, but also the foster^ 
ing care of a power delioerately exerted with a view to placing them, 
as soon as possible, on terms of intellectual, moral, and social equality 
with the colonists.” — Bt\ Colonization of Naw Zealand^ p, 54. 

Of the fhore than willingness — of the eager desire of the New 
Zealanders to divest themselves of a portion, both of their pro- 
perty in the soil, and their sovereignty, the work before us con- 
tains ample evidence. They, in ract, entertain exalted ideas of 
the powers possessed by Europeans, and, on all occasions, they 
evince a desire for an active intercourse with Great Britain, 
imrely for the advantage which such intercqjurse carries with it. 
There is scarcely a year in which some New Zealanders do not 
travel to this country to learn; and the facility with which they 
practise various mechanical arts, is acknowledged by all who have 
written about them. The following extract from the Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge,’’ is long enough to require an apology 
from us: — our apology is, that it contains more in a given space, 
concerning the New Zealanders, than we have been able to meet 
with elsewiiere. 

** Of all the people constituting the great Polynesian family, the 
New Zealanders have, of late years, attracted the largest proportion of 
public attention. Their character exhibits, with remarkable boldness 
of relief, many both of tife virtues and vices of the savage state. They 
present a striking contrast to the timid and luxurious Otaheitans, and 
the miserable outcast of Australia. The masculine independence they 
at once manifested ip their first encounters with us, and the startling 
resistance they oflOered to our proud pre-eminence, served to stimulate 
the feelings of curiosity with which we are now accustt»med to regard 
them. The interest which they thus excite, is probably created in a 
great degree, by the prevailing disposition in our minds to regard with 
anxious attention any display of human power. The New Zealanders 
are not a timid nor a feeble people: from the days of their first inter- 
course with Europeans, they gave blow for blow. They did not stand 
still to be slaughtered like the Peruvians by the Spaniards ; but they 
tried the strength of the club against the flash of the musket. They 
have destroyed, sometimes treacherously, always cruelly, the people of 
many European vessels, from the days of their first discovery to our 
own times ; but it would he difficult to say, that they had no justifica- 
tion in our pggressioqs, .whether Immediate or recollected ; or, at any 
rate, that they aid not strongly feel the n^essity of self-defence on all 
such occasions. 

They are ignorant />f some of the commonest arts; their ^clothing 
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is rude, their agriculture imperfect ; they have no knowledge of metals ; 
writing is unknown to them; yet they exhibit the keenest sense of 
the value of those acquirements which render Europeans so greatly 
their superiors. Many of the natives have voluntarily undertaken a 
voyage to England, that they might see the wonders of civilization ; 
and when they have looked upon our fertile ^elds, our machines for 
the abridgment of human laboua, and our manufactories, they have 
begged to be sent back to their own country, with the means of imi- 
tating what their own progress enabled them to comprehend were 
blessings. 

** Their passion is war ; and they carry on that excitement in the 
most terrific way that the fierceness of man ever devised ; they devour 
their slaughtered enemies. And yet, they feel that this rude warfare 
may be assisted by the art of destruction which civilized men employ, 
and they came to us for the musket and the sword, to invade or to re- 
pel the invader. All these, and many more features of their character, 
shew an intellectual vigour, which is the root of ultimate civilization. 
They are not insensible to the arts of cultivated life as the New Hol- 
lander is — or wholly bound in the chains of superstition, which con- 
troul the efforts of the docile Hindoo, and hold his mind in thraldom* 
They are neither apathetic as the Turk, who believes that nothing can 
change the destiny of himself or his nation, nor self-satisfied as the poor 
Tartar, who said—* Were I to boast, it would be of that wisdom I have 
received from God ; for, as on the one hand, I yield to none'dn the 
conduct of war, so, on the other, I have my talent in writing, inferior, 
perhaps, only to them who inhabit the great cities of Persia or India. 
Of other nations unknown to me, I do not speak.’* 

** The New Zealander knows his own power as a savage ; but he 
also knows, that the people of European communities have a much 
more extensive and durable power, which he is desirous to share. He 
h^ his instruments of bone, but he asks for iron ; he has his club, but 
he comes to us for a musket. Baubles he despises. He possesses the 
rude arts of savage nations in an eminent degree : he can carve elegantly 
in wood, and he is tqttooed with a graceful minuteness, which is not 
devoid of symmetrical elegance. Yet he is not insensible to the value 
of the imitative arts of Europeans, and he takes delight in our sculpt 
tures and paintings. His own social habits are unrefined — hia cookery 
is coarse — his articles of furniture are rude ; yet he adapts himself at 
once to the usages of the best English society, and displays that ease 
and self-confidence, which are the peculiar marks of individual refine- 
ment. , He exhibits little contradiction between his original condi- 
tio# of a cannibal at home, and his assumed air of a gentleman here. 
Add to all this, that he is as capaMe of friendship os of humanity, and 
we shall have no difficulty in perceiving, that the New Zealander pos- 
sesses a character which, at no distant peiiod, may become an example 
of the rapidity with which the barbarian may* be wholly refined, when 
brought into contact with a nation which neitlier insults nor qpjNreMies, 


^ Hmtory of the Tartare, quoted in Ferguson’s Civil History. 
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and whicli exhibits to him the influence of a benevolent religion in con* 
nexion with the force of practical knowledge.” 

Here, then, we have a countir furnishing, not merely the 
grand requisite to European colonization— ^and ; but also a 
population of some extent, which has been fortunate enough to 
have given proof of thb possession of an energetic character, such 
as to make it worth our while to civilize, rather than to destroy., 
This is the true rationale of the matter. To talk of ourselves 
as a nation, which neither insults nor oppresses,” is a piece of 
the coarsest self-adulation. Wherever we nave colonize^ there 
have we both insulted and oppressed. The negro we have for- 
cibly used: the American Indian we could not so use; him, 
therefbre, we have destroyed. The “ influence of a benevolent 
religion,” has never been exerted to improve the worldly welfare 
of the natives, and the most speaking result of European inter- 
course is, that the coloured races have thei^by been taught to 
paint their devil white. The New Zealander has, by the energy 
of his character, taught us, that he is neither to be used nor 
destroyed, so we must make a virtue of necessity, and civilize him. 

In their intercourse with Europeans, the New Zealanders 
have been subjected to the. influence of two classes of persons; 
first, to that of a lawless population, consisting of runaway 
sailors, and convicW from New South Wales — the very outcasts 
of an outcast society ; and, second, to that of Christian mission- 
aries. Nothing can be more shocking, than the conduct of the 
majority of the Europeans settled in New Z^land. In 1835, 
they numbered about two thousand, and the example set by 
them to the natives was a continued course of the most disgust- 
ing immorality — of the most revolting crimes. The second 
chapter of tlie work before us, gives a description of the outcast 
British population of the country, and if the reader desire more 
ample details, he may turn to the evidence collec ted by the com- 
mittee on Aborigines in British colonies. For our purpose, it 
will be sufficient to state, that the influence of this population 
has been, to foster and encourage all the vices of savage life, and 
to superadd those which areusually found accompanying civiliza- 
tion. Treachery has been encouraged to exercise itself with supe- 
rior cunning. . Murder has been taught to operate with Europ^ti 
instruments. Tribe has been set upon tribe for the attainment 
of the most trifling objects. In short, on all occasions, the re- 
vengeful passions of the natives, so &r from having been <^ecked, 
have been made to subserve the purposes of the settlers. With 
this frightful load of ei^l, however, it cannot be denied, Uiatsome 
advantages have been mixed up. Low, indeed, in knowledge, 
must be that European, who cannot teach something to » savage. 
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The advantagee derivable from traffic, have been exhibited by 
the Europeans to the New Zealanders, and the practice of many 
of tlie arts of civilized life has also been impart^. That the in- 
tercourse of the New Zealanders with this population, has not led 
to their total destruction, as a similar or rather much less vicious 
intercourse is rapidly doing in the case of Ae American Indians, 
is owing chiefly to the superior energ)^ of the character of the 
former, and to their peculiar susceptibiliw to the civilizing in* 
fluences — influences which the American Indian character seems 
to repel. “ On s'ennui dans le village^' — said a young Huron-— 

mais on ne s’ennui jamais dans les bois.*’ 

The influence exercised by the missionaries, is the second in- 
fluence to which we have alluded. Judging from the evidence 
presented by the volume before us, it is not too much to say, 
that all the moral improvement which has taken place may be 
attributed to the exettions of these cultivators of the great moral 
waste which the country in question presents. With these mis- 
sionaries the Association has wisely determined to co-operate. 

We are well aware that a prejudice exists in the minds of 
many persons of intelligence and sound judgment, against the 
employment of religious missionaries generally, as practical 
civilizers of the savage races. Our own knowledge leads us to 
believe that such prejudice, though often unwarrantably strong, 
is not wholly unfounded. The mere undertaking of such a 
mission presupposes a considerable degree of religious enthu- 
siasm, amounting not unfrequently to fanaticism. This is a 
mental state to which the weak in intellect and judgment are 
especially liable. ITie persons so afflicted — we cannot but so 
deem it— are apt to shut out all considerations but the spread of 
their peculiar religious dogmas. So long as they gain “profess- 
ing” converts, their sole end is attained. SucR men may perhaps 
check, in some small degree, what they deem the sinful prac- 
tices of a savage, but they do not much contribute to his moral 
improvement ; they do not so mould his mind, so improve his 
habits, so stretch his knowledge, as to render him an improvetl 
instrument of happiness to himself and others. 

The New Zealand missionaries, however, are not of this 
vulgar-minded class. They haye shown themselves to be men 
of more enlarged benevolence. The good they have effected is 
abundantly conspicuous, an^ we repeat that the Association has 
done wisely in securing their co-operatiop. 

Whilst we thus speax in decided terms pf the sound policy of 
co*operating with tlte missionaries, we can only i^Ord a qualified 
approval to the church policy of ^e Association. 

“ It is •proposed,^ says the * Plan,* “ to defriiy from the common 
fund of the colony, the expense of erecting places of worship* and of 
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paying the officiating ministers. * ♦ * In -the distribotfon of this 
portion Of the colonial funds, no preference should be given to any 
one denomination of Christians. Whenever a certain number of 
families, either in the settlements or about to emigrate, should combine 
to form one congregation, they would be entitled to the means of 
erecting a place, of worship — whether church, ohapel, or meeting-house 
— and to a salary for their minister.”*— p. 68. 

For a limited period^ this plan is perhaps not open to grievous 
objection; but w^en a eommunitv has attained to a considerable 
growth, the effect may be ‘‘ to bribe the clergy' into idleness.*’ 
This proposal was made by David Humd with this avowed object, 
he consiaering that the idleness of the clergy was less hurtful to 
society than their activity. The New Zealand Association, 
however, can have no such design — they perceive that the clergy 
liave done incalculable good, and they desire to attract a greater 
number of such good-aoers by means of ^ reward. The men 
who have already devoted themselves to the civilization and reli- 

§ ious instruction of the New Zealanders, could only have 
one so from pure and exalted motives ; to reward them is 
doubtless a safe determination ; hut when, by a well-con- 
certed plan of colonization, New Zealand is made a desirable 
place or residence, when, moreover, a reward is held out to an 
emigrating priesthood, it is much to be feared the effect openly 
Ibsired by Hume may take place. It appears. to us, that the 
clergy of each denomination should be supported by their respec- 
tive nocks ; there would then be the strongest motive to useful 
exertion. 

We sliall now conclude. We could easily have drawn more 
copiously from this interesting volume, but the length to which 
we found it necessary to extend our exposition of the principles 
of colonization, compels us to abridge our remarks on this 
especial case of their application.* 


Art. IV. — Premier Mimoire sur les AniV^uiUs Chritienne^i — 
^ Peintvres des Caiacmnhe, Par M, Raoul Rochette. — 
Extraii du Tome ' kiW des M&moires de VAcadimie des Inscrip- 
tions ei Belles Isitres. 4to. Paris. 1836.* ^ 

S INCE the age of Sixtus V, wh^ the Roman catacombs, ai^ 
other monuments'of Christian antiquity, in the Holy City, 
emerged from the obscurity and neglect in which they had lain 
for so long a period, they havejiot ceased to engage the attention 

* We understand thatf the CxovernmeDt have promised the grant of Charter to 
the New Zealand Association.— Ed. 
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and excite the inquiries of the learned. Still, neither the ardour 
with which these studies, have been pursue^ nor the success* 
vhich has attended them, have, sufficed to preserve them from 
the fete of every branch of historical or philological science. 
The immortal men, who rekindled the expiring ember^ of ancient 
knowledge, had applied to the study of these antiquities with 
that intensity of devotion, which led them on every occasion to 
identify themselves with the object of their research ; but these 
inquiries had to pass the cold ordeal of scepticism and unbelief, 
before they recovered their due rank in the esteem of the world. 
Bosio, and his follower Aringhi, merely collected these remains 
of Christian art, without observing in them any connexion with 
the heathen monuments amongst which they first appeared; 
even the judicious observer Bolcfetti, confined himself too much, 
perhaps, to die theological point of view in which they may be 
consiaered, without ^ying sufficient attention to the high anti* 
quarian and historical importance, which more critical sagacity 
would have drawn from them. In diis respect Bottari’s work* 
is very valuable, although it does not reach that degree of per- 
fection, which andquarian studies have acquired since the tiifie 
of Winklemann. The unpretending simplicity of early Chris- 
tian art was despised by the sceptics of die last century; but 
that age is past, and the superior advantages of the present state 
of science, have been employed by the learned of this genera- 
tion, who unite science with religion, in the illustration of those 
neglected remains. To Visconti and Settele amongst the Italians, 
and Mdnter and Rbstell in Germany, we are indebted for 
several learned and interesting \iorks on Christian archaeology. 
The splendid productions of art in the middle ages drew the 
attention of their admirers to the rude and imperfect attempts 
which had preceded them ; and AgincourtT and otliers were 
led to trace the progressive development of art, from the mosaics 
which adorn the old churches, to the paintings and sculptures 
hidden in the sacred shade of the catacombs. These venerable 
monuments seemed, in the first stages of their inquiries, to be 
tnerely rude and tipiid essays in a new style of art, but not 
to have any connexion, beyond the similarity of a few symbols, 
with the religious art of ancienL Rome. But from the number 
of classic emblems ^preserved by them, Baron Riimohr, and 
other learned inquirers, were .convinced of the necessity of inves- 
tigating the elements and principles by which these Christian 
artists were guided. For this purpose, (hey instituted a com- 
parison between the specimens of painting *and sculpture in the 


* Scultdre « pittare «atratte dai Cimiteri. Rome, J7S7. 8 roll. foL 
VOL. IV. — jJo. VIl. H • 
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catacambiB) and the state of art during the last centuries of the 
Roman Empire; and from this comparison, th^ have be^ 
enabled to prove, beyond contradiction, that tlie mst Cbristimi 
artists adopted not only the images, but the principles of their 

f iredecesBo^^s, and continued their style and manner of execution, 
n this line of inquisy, M. Raoul * Kochette’s work is a farther 
step. Aided by an extensive and profound acquaintance with 
the elements, progress, perfection, and decay of ancient art, he 
has undertaken to illustrate, in a series of essays, the close con- 
nexion, which he supposes to subsist, between the paintings, 
sculptures, glass vessels, and other remains found in the cata- 
combs, and the classic art of the Romans; with reference 
chiefly to the subjects of* them, or the uses to which they were 
applied. The first of this series of essays, which treats of the 
paintings of the catacombs, answers fully the expectations which 
the welT-merited celebrity of the author liod excited. We sliall 
follow him in his demonstration, which is generally complete and 
convincing; although, on some points, he indulges too much in 
conjectures. 

There is no reason to fear that the result^of these inquiries 
will tend to diminish the veneration with which tltese specimens 
of Christian art have been regarded. Religion gains hy truth ; 
and it is her noblest triumph that, without yielding to the mighty 
and all-prevailing influence of the religion and world, in the 
midst of which she arose, she purified and hallowed their 
images and principles of art, by adapting them to a more divine 
form of worship. The catacombs existed before the Christians 
began to use them. Under the Republic, there were, out of 
the Esquiline gate, extensive mines of puzzolana, which served 
as burial places for the poor. According to the different pur- 
poses for whidi they were used, they were termed armarise and 
puticulif* and though they were diminished in number and 
extent, by the villa which Maecenas erected In that place, some 
parts of them were open in the following centuries. It is very 
probable that tlie Christian cemetery near the ancient church 
of' St. Bibiana, called ad ursum pileaium, was on the very site 
of the pagan one,, which we know 16 have existed in that neigh- 
boarhood.f If the Christians inherited the burial-places of 
their forefathers^ why may they not have faUowed their manner 

* See Cic. }>ro Cluent. c. IS. Taito L.L. b. p. 18, 12. Festaa a. t. puticaloa. 
f M. Raoul Rodiette (p. 4(|)-8vppoaet that the catacomhs of S.S. Peter and Mter- 
eelliniia, near St,.Joho Lat^jfaa, correspond to the ancient orsfiaric; Bat, as it ia 
positively stated by Horace, and others, that Afttcenas bniU his famous villa just 
upon them, a villa which we kndw from Tacitus (Ann. xv. 3S), and Suetonius (Kerqn. 
c. 32)i to have been on the site oT the modern villa Negroni, north of the Esquiline 
Us oonjeeture does Aot seem %ell founded. , , • 
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of adominff them? But, while ^ey adopted their itna^ and 
emblem^, Uiev laid aside their profane Application, and invested 
dh^ni with a <leep and holy significancy. This important change 
is not sufficiently kept before . the reculer, though satisfactorily 
proved and recognis^ by M. Rochette. In fact, we very often 
find in the catacombs the figure of Orpheus, in a Phrygian dress, 
the well-known cap on his head, the lyre in his left hand, sitting 
amongst various animals that are listening to his song. But it is 
not the Orpheus of Greek mythology whom we behold, but the 
mysterious teacher and prophet of revealed truth ; that other 
Orpheus, whom the pagans, in the closing days of their religion, 
no longer pleased with the oft-told fabl^ of their poets, and 
imbued with the tenets of the Neo-platonic and Oriental 
philosophy, almost allowed to have alluded, in obscure poems, to 
the future bliss of a redemption; whom Alexander Sever us, 
anxious to supply, a kind of compromise between the differ- 
ent creeds of hU age, the want of a united and general religion, 
joined in his lararium with the images of Jesus Christ, Abraham, 
and Apollonius of Tyana ; whom llieophilus of Antioch, and 
Clement of Alexandria, taught to be a symbolical representation 
of God made man, and alluring the hearts of men by the charm 
of his words.* Among the animals grouped around him, we 
observe the peacock, the emblem of immortality, the dove, 
symbolic of internal peace, which are the blessings of faith and 
baptism. Some of these paintings contain the figure of an old 
man, whose dress, features, and appearance, resemble those of 
the famous statues of the Tiber and the Nile ; this classic image, 
is used to represent the sacred stream of Jordan. Orpheus, we 
have said, stands for a prophet and forerunner of Jesus Christ 
amongst men ; the sibyls, sometimes by themselves, sometimes 
joined with the prophets, appear as his female foretellers. So 
indee<l they were generally considered. Their books had been 
collected by Augustus, and during the time the Empire lasted, 
they were held as oracles ; and the Christians, even those in high 
stations, such as Constantine, soon began to refer their predic- 
tions to our Savioifr. The Christians, as has been observed 
before, continued to use, as if by right of inheritance, tte 
sepulchral ornaments of their , ancestors ; and this remark is 
illustrated from the. figures of the Muses, who, as in the sepulchre 
of the Nasonian ffimily, appear, to sing the praises of the de- 
ceased. One of die most curious examples of this mixture of 
Christian and classic style of art, is apictune on one of the arched 
monuments in the cemetery of St. Priscilla,f under the ancient 

• Clem. Alex, cohort ad gent in primo. 

t Boeio.*J?om: Soiier. p. 474, Bottaxi Fitture, t. iii. clx.p. 1004. 
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Via Solaria, the most celebrated of the catacombs^ It repre- 
sentB a Christian, perhaps a martyr, surrounded by emblems of 
the meritorious actions of his life. On each side, is apparently 
one of the muses, as in the Nosonian tomb. On the two cor- 
ners, above the arch, are fiffures of Victory, in the attitude of 
flying, who hold a pklm and wr^th above his head ; while in 
the interior of the vault, are two victors in the ^ames, with their 
usual dress, seated on a ouadri^, and holding a palm and 
garland in their hands. We see likewise pegpus and the eagle, 
animals wliich, in ancient tombs, are symbolic of the apotheosis 
of the deceased. In one part is a Bacchanalian, with a thyrais 
and bunch of grapes in her hands, and followed by a panther. 
All these emblems are well understood, when found on ancient 
sepulchres; but in a Christian cemetery, they have another 
meaning, which is easily discovered. The whole painting ex- 
hibits tlie course of a well-spent life, comjiared to the race in 
the circus ; and closed by a glorious end, indicated by the palm 
and garlands borne by the figures of Victory ; and rewarded by a 
happy immortality, shadowed forth by the image of Pegasus and 
the eagles. We may observe, in passing, that the emblem of 
victory with a palm and garland, by a decree of the Congrega-. 
tion of Relics and Indulgences, published at Rome in 1660, is a 
valid proof that the inmate of' the tomb on which it is, had been 
martyred. The bacchanalian would embarrass us, if we did not 
know the constant reference made by Christian and ancient 
artists to the seasons of the year in which persons had died, espe- 
cially to that season, in which men are reaped by death, or 
pressed like mature grapes to prepare them for a better life. We 
have chosen one picture for all, to show, by one example, how 
the symbols of two religions, at first view sd repugnant in their 
application, may be reconciled together. Besid^ the natural 
and usual meaning of many of these images, there was another 
cause which led to their employment, arising from a mutual dis- 
ppsition in both Christians and heathens' to adopt some of the 
custonil or symbols of each other ; on the part of the hea- 
thens, who sought to revive their religiofi, and regenerate its 
influence, by professing and admitting doctrines borrowed from 
aJl the phaesophical systems of that period ; on llie part of both, 
to apply to their own religion all the various prophecies which 
were afloat in the last centuries of the empire^ to rely on the 
&lse poems of Orpheus and the Sibyls, and to believe in the 
tenets of the Neo-^alonic philosophers ; but many were led, by 
an excess of this oisposition, into the Gnostian heresy. 

The image of the Bacclianal just mentioned leads us to speak 
of one of the emblems, most frequently to be seen not only in 
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the Catacombs, but out on Sarcophagi, and executed in mosaic 
on the walls and roo6 of the Basilicas,; it is taken from the dif- 
ferent stages of the vinta^. The alleiprical meaning of vines 
and grapes is eminentlv Christian,' and is based on the express 
words of our Saviour (S. J.ohn xv. 8). But, in the Catacombs, 
this allegorical image is seldom us^ in* the original form, in 
which our Saviour is compart to a vine. Some lamps,**^ on the 
side of which the Good Snepherd is represented, with a border 
of graphs round the edges, are the only remains that seem to 
allude to the allegory of St. John. On the other hand, the complete 
allegory drawn Kom grapes, matured by the seasons, and pressed 
by Genii into costly wine, which we admire on several ancient 
monuments, especially in the wonderful Vatican Sarcophagus, 
and the Mausoleum of Constantine’s daughter (now tlie Church 
of St. Constantia out of the Porta Pia), is entirely copied from 
Greek or Roman originals, the adoption of which, and their ap- 
plication to a Christian meaning, was authorised bv the com- 
parison made by Christ. The principle, which allowed the 
introduction of some of the classic emblems for a religious pur- 
pose, and with a Christian meaning, was properly understood to 
justilV the admission of others, such as masks, animals, and 
Baccnanalians, provided that the same rule of adding a Christian 
application to the original image was strictly followed. 

Subjects taken from Scripture were frequently described by 
the use of corresponding Heathen images. But the analogy 
which M. Raoul Rochette (p. 20-23) discovers between the 
history of Jonas, and the manner in which it is represented, apd 
some obscure Gi'eek fables, does not appear to us very striking. 
It is true that a painting in the first chapel of the cemetery of St 
Calixtus (to which alone the name of Catacomb ought to be 
given), exliibiting the prophet Jonas, swallbwed and cast forth 
by a sea-monster, ofiers some resemblance to a beautiful vase in 
the Gregorian Museum, f which represents Jason cast out by a 
dragon ; but little analogy can be drawn from any similarity in 
the representation of an action which could not have been dif- 
ferently described. • Besides, the Etruscan vases, on which the 
story of Jason is found, belong to a much earlier period of art, 
and, therefore, will not easily admit of a just comparison with an 
image which may as well be supposed to bdong to the fifth as to 
the second century. TTie sea-monster which aevoured Jonas is 


■ • See BobIo Roid. Setter, p. 8S7. 

f First publisbed by M. Gerbard. Jason des Dra^hen Bjuts Eiti Programm. 
Berlin, 1888. Compare tbe ingenioua paper of M. Welcberou the same subject, 
Bbeinisches Jdttseum, iii. p. ' ■ a - * 
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completely diffferent from Jason’s dragon, and has not much re- 
semimnce to the monster that tlireatened Andromeda or Hesione, 
on some monuments which are adduced by M. Raoul Rochette 
to strengthen his analogy. 

A much more striking resemblance hits been found between 
the manner in which the history of Noah and the Deluge is ex- 
hibited in the Catacombs, and several. Greek medals, struck 
under the reigns of Septimius Severus, Macrinus, and Philippus 
Arabs, at Apamea, in Phrygia. These medals not only, bear 
the image ot two persons, a man and a woman, sailing in an 
open ark over the waves, and on the reverse, standing upright 
in an attitude of prayer; .but even two doves, one reposing 
on the covercle of the ark, the other flying with a branch. The 
words Nil or NHE inscribed on the ark on some of them, and 
sufficiently illustrated by NK on others, means a 

common title, used on Greek medals, to designate the Greek in- 
habitants of Apamea.* Precisely the same representation is given 
by Bottarif from the cemetery of St. Calixtus, so that M. 
Rochette’s opinion that both monuments are only copies from 
the same original, is highly probable. Indeed, the fable of 
Deucalion, in its primitive form, is so like the history of Noah, 
that as early as the third century it was understood by OrigenJ to 
be merely an altered tradition of the Deluge recorded in Scripture. 
From these considerations we may easily conceive why the 
Christian artists, rude and awkward as they were in their first 
attempts, borrowed suitable images to express similar objects. 

The chief portion of our author’s memoir is dedicated to the 
illustration of two most important paints of Christian Archae- 
ology, the image of the Good Shepherd^ and the origin of tho 
A^ap^s^ as connected with the tombs of the Martyrs. It would 
seem absurd to doubt that the first had a Christian source, when 
we find it alluded to in the Scripture itself ; if we did not per- 
ceive some difference tetween the origin^ conception of the 
idea, and the manner in which it is ^pressed 1^ Christian 
artists. Assuredly, the touching image of the Good Shepherd 
is derived from the sacred wox^s of our Skviour ; § and mat it 
WkS employed at dn ^arly period, by the Christians, as an ofna- 
ment on their cups, is positively stated by Tertullianll and 

* This comparison had been previoualj^ made and illustrated b v Dr. Wiseman, in 
hU Lectures on the Connexion betvreexi Science and Religion.'* Lect. lx. vol. ii. 
p. 129 and sqq. • 

t Pitture t. ii. tav. Ixv. « t Contra Cels. lib. iv.p. 192 ed. Cantab. 

$ Luc. XV. 4. John x. 11. 

II De PuUicit. o. 7.. A ^aboUs licet incipias, nbi est oris perdita a domino 
reemisita st biuueris ejua JNstotn? prooednnt ipsoe picture calicnm vostrorniBi Ac. 
Ibiu c. 10. Pastor quern unuilic^ingis. • 
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others. Nevertheless, if we compare die most ancient picture in 
the Catacombs, in which this subject is treated,^ with the 
manner in which it is executed on the Nasonian eepulcbre, as 
published by BeItori,f we shall find a most extraordinary re- 
semblance between them. In the Christian picture, appears the 
Good Shepherd with the pedunh or ^crook*or the ancients, bear- 
ing a lamb on his shoulders, and surrounded by four figures, 
allegorically signifying the four seasons; the third of them, 
Autumn, being distinguished by the classic attribute of a cornu- 
copia. Now, on the corresponding picture of the Nasonian 
tomb, the same scene is described, with this only difference, that 
the animal borne by the shepherd is not a sheep but a goat ; a 
variety which is not without example even on Christian monu- 
ihentst. But this is not asolitat'y^'case, and M. Raoul Rochette 
quotes several other examples of the same kind, which we .omit 
But we must not pasS over the most remarkable point in this com^ 
parison ; we mean the accumulation of classic attributes to illus* 
trate the same idea on Christian monuments, in many paintings, 
lamps, and sarcophagi. Besides the four seasons, to which we 
have referred, we meet with symbols of the sun, a bust with rays 
round the head; and Night, with an unfolded veil and the 
crescent on her forehead ; we see the Good Shepherd himself 
holding the 5yri/;^.r, an instrument ^confessedly pagan, and 
clothed in the usual Classic dress of herdsmen. From ail these 
proofs, it may be readily inferred, that the Christians, to express 
one of the most beautiful ideas of their creed, chose to avail 
themselves, with a different application, of a symbolic type 
already used by the ancients in adoniing their graves.. 

- We do not so fully approve of our author’s tneory respecting 
the origin of the Agapis. The custom of the ancient Cliristians 
to hold a solemn feast, and eat together, near the tomb of a 
martyr, on the day of his death, is generally known, and was a 
favourite subject with Christian artists. A long series of pictures 
shows us this institution in the various stages of its progress, 
from the .primitive simplicity of a meal consisting of meat, 
bread and eggs, to the more festive Agapes of Ikter times, when 
we see the whole course of a Roman entertainment ; an entire 
animal brought to table, young slaves who act as cup-bearers^ 
and even two female servants to mix and taste tlie dishes (prae- 
gustatrices), as we find thm in many classier [mintings and oassi 


* Bkisio. Rom. So‘t. p. ;^03. Bottari, Pittare, t. ii. tav. Jv. p. 17. 
f antiq. Sepulclir. Nason, tab. xxii. p. 5S. 

J See, for instance, tbe picture from tbeCeoiete^ of S.3. Peter and Marcellintia, 
in Bottari. Pitt tav. ciii. p. 133, and two bwiBsi-rilievi In pte same collecttort, tom. i, 
tav. XX. an& xxxvi. 
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rilievi.^ By such steps, had these institutions — in their origin so 
fall of pious and simple innocence— de^nerated, that they were 
transferred from the Catacombs to the Basilicas, and at last en* 
tirely forbidden. M. Raoul Ctochette, after Dfustus Lipsius (ad 
Tacit. Ann. VL 5), draws a parallel between these feasts and 
some Pagan festivals, which he^ concludes to have been the 
original trom which the former were copied. Certainly, they 
liear a close resemblance. The Greeks and Romans were ac- 
customed to celebrate with libations, sacrifices, and festive enter- 
tainments, to which their friends and relations were invited, the 
memory of their departed friends on the anniversary of their 
death. Those who were unable to entertain their friends, con- 
tented themselves with leaving on the graves some meats, with 
wine and water. ITie analogy between these Christian and 
Fagan rites would go far to establish that the Christian Agap^s 
were greatly increased, and rendered more luxurious by the ex- 
ample of the Pagans ; this fact is not only clearly proved by our 
autnor, but testined in the most express terms % several of the 
Fathers.f We concede to him, therefore, that to this circum- 
stance may fairly be ascribed many peculiarities in the paintings 
of the Agap6s, which are taken from classic originals. But we 
assert that the oriffin of this institution was vdiolly Christian, 
although M. Raoul Rochette has only incidentally mentioned 
this point. The first Agap^s as well as tRe first martyr belong 
to the Holy Land, and are several times mentioned by the 
Apostles themselves, t who, perhaps, gave the first impulse to 
them, by meeting together at Pentecost in a similar way. At 
Jeru^em, the Greek and Roman festival was probably un- 
known ; or, at least, if known, would have very little influence in 
leading the Jews, and, consequently, the first Christian com- 
munity, to follow the "custom. Moreover, the Agap^ was not 
confined to funeral ceremonies, but took place on occasion of 
nuptial^ births, and dedications, when certainly they could not 
be in imitation of the Pagan funeral rites. We, therefore, do 
not hesitate to conclude that, Imwever they may have been in- 
fluenced or altered by the example of the Roman festivals, 
both in their origin and first adoption, they were essentially 
Christian. 

If the succeeding memoirs of M. Raoul Rochette should 
prove of equal interest, we shall not delay in giving our readers 
an account of them. * 

■ — ~ , . ,»,,»■ " j g i '■■■ 

* Bottari. Pitt. t. li. tav.czxvii. p. 168. 

t See the passages colleoteS hy BoMetti, Oaserf azioni, 8ce. p. 46-7* 'St. Ambrose 
expressly forbade the oontiniuiUon of the Agap^s, because, says St. AitguaUne (Con- 
fees. vi. 2), ** Ilia parentaKa superstitioni gentiliura esaent eiaiUUma.^’ * 

t St Paul, i. Corinth, xi. 33. St. <ludep £p. 12. 
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Art. V. — L La Chamon de Roland^ ou de Rimoemux^ du 
^ xn Siide^ Public pour la premiere fois d’aprds le manuscrit 
de la Bibltoth^^e Bodleienne, k Oxford, par Francisque 
Michel. 8vo. raris. 1887. • 

2. Roman de la Violette ; ou^ Je Gerard de Nevers^ en versy du 
xm Si^cle. Par Gibert de Montreuil. Public pour la premiere 
fois d'apr^s deux manuscrits de la Bibliothdque Royale. Pkr 
* Francisque Michel. 8vo. Paris. 1884. 

8. Miracle de Nostre Dame^ de Robert le Dtahle^Jils du Due de 
Normandie^ d qui il fui enjoint pour ses meffaiz qtiil feist le 
fol sans parler : et depuis et Nostre Seignor Mercy de li ; ei 
espousa la Jille de VEmpereur. Piiblie pour la premiere 
fois d’apres iin MS. du xiv. Si^le, de la Bibnoth^que du Roi ; 
par plusieurs Meiftbres de la Soci6t6 des Antiquaires de 
Normandie. 8yo. Rouen. 1836. 

4. Roman de Rou^ et des Dues de Normandie. Par Robert Wace, 
Pofete Anglo-Normande du xii Sifecle. Public pour la premifere 
fois, &c. par Frederic Pluquet. 2 vols. 8vo. Rouen. 1827. 

5. Le Roman, de Brut. Par Robert Wace, &c. Public pour la 
premiere fois, &c. par Le Roux de Lincy. Tom I. 8vo. 
Paris, 1836. 

6. Chroniques des DtiCs de Normandie^ ou de Benoit. Public 
&c. par Francisque Michel. 4to. Tom. I. Paris. 1837. 

7. IjC Roman de Mahomet^ en vers^ du xn Siecle. Par Alex, 
du Pont Et Livre de la Lot au Sarrasiffj en prose, du xtv 
Siecle. Public &c. par M. Reinand. 8vo. Taris. 1831. 

8. Le Roman du Comte de Poitiers, en vers, du xtn Siecle. 
Public 8jc. par Francisque Michel. 8vo. Paris. 1831. 

9. Poesies de Marie de France, Po^te AnglozNonnande, du xns^ 
Siecle, Publiees pour la premiere fois par J. B. de Roquefort, 
2 vols. 8vo. Rouen. 1834. 

10. Essais HisUnriques sur les Bardes, les Jongleurs, et les 
JVouvdres Normands et Anglo-Normands, ^c. I^ar M. TAbbo 
de la Rue« 8 volsf 8vo. Caeiu 1834. 

T hese are a few of the works which have recently been pub- 
lished, partlpr at the instance of the French government, and 
^rtly through individual enterwise. - They are, however, sufficient 
for our present object — an nistoric glance at the origin and 
nature of the Breton and Norman poetry.* 

The connexion of Norman poetry with •that of Brittany has 
not obtained its due share of attention. Brittany, indeed, is the 
immediate source not only of the Christian lore so abundant in 
the early bompositions of both provinces, but^of the most qumer- 
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OU8 and most celebrated pieces which have been regarded as 
peculiar to the sister province. Brittany, therefore, has not received 
iier due share of honour from literary antiquarie^ either in Eng- 
land or France ; she has not been reverencra as the source of the 
most exquisite poems in the vernacular language of Normandy. 
When, in addition, remember the close affinity •between the 
inhabitants of Armorica and those of Cornwall and Wales, we 
find that our own glory as a nation has been compromised by 
this ignorance of— or might we not rather say indifference to — 
a branch of literature so intimately connect with our own. 
Independently, however, of this connexion, the subject has, in 
itself, interest for most readers, — for all indeed* except such as 
have allowed tlieir taste to be vitiated by our current literature. 

If we would ascertain the origin of Brelon,‘and consequently 
of Norman poetry, we must ascend to a much higher antiquity 
than is generally supposed,— to the period^of the earliest records 
concerning the state of Gaul. On this subject we all know from 
childhood the testimony of Caesar, that the whole learning of the 
Druids was contained in verse. He is confirmed by Possidonius 
and Diodorus, by Pomponius Mela and Strabo, by Lucan and 
.^lian, by Ammianus aud Julian, by Justus and Prudentius, by 
Fortunatus and Salvian, by St. Cesarius of Arles, St. Gregory of 
Tours, and a host besiddls. The pieces to which these writers 
allude are in the native language of Gauf; and we have indubi- 
table proof that it was written, no less than spoken, down to the 
eleventh century. "Rie testimonies of each succeeding age, from 
St. Irenaeus down to Dudo de St. Quentin, have not escaped the 
literary antiquaries of France, least of all the Abbe de la Rue, 
whose researches have thrown a new light on the intellectual 
condition of the western provinces. — But how connect the well- 
-known poetry and lore of Gaul with those of Brittany and 
Normandy ? The task, we think, will not be difficult. We all 
know that when the Franks invaded Gaul, many of the inhabitants 
fled to the woods of Neustria, Armorica, and Aquitaine, not 
so much, perhaps,^ in the hoi>e of entirely escaping the yoke 
as of living where its iron weight would bc^iess oppressive, lliat 
they carrira with them old recdlleciions, their traditionary lo^e, 
thejr attachment to poetry, nobody will deny. Hence it is that m 
these forests we must se^k* for traces of that lingering spirit, 
which, in more ancient tiqies, bad thrown its spell over the whole 
of Gaul ; and we have more than probability for the inference 
tliat the Breton"^ lays,’ $o common in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, were founded on the compositions of the Gaulish bards. 
Of these bards we as late as the rixth century, and we learn 
that tl^y flourisheff not in Brktany only, but throughout Finance ; 
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unti^ the troubles of the tim^ the barbarity of the warriors, and 
tiie tyranny of the most abominable princes (the Merovingians) 
that ever swayed sceptre, silenced their vaic^ and compelled 
them to seek an asylum in the western provinces. From this 
period, viz. the sixth century, we hear no more of tliem by name 
in the rest of FVance. There c^n, however/ be little doubt that 
in Armorica they forlned an uninterrupted chain from that 
century to the thirteenth. The influx of the Ckimish Britons 
about the close of the fifth century haa been supposed to have 
affected, in some degree, the traditionary lore of the province. 
But this presumption is scarcely tenable; for the Oauls and the 
Welsh were of the same Celtic stock ; they spoke the same or a 
kindred dialect; their religion, prior to the reception ofChristianity, 
was the same ; and that this had long been the case, is evident 
from the assertion of Caesar, that the youths of Gaul were sent 
into Britain to be educated, because Druidism was there taught 
in its most perfect form. As, therefore, there was no difference in 
religion, none in learning, probably none in language, between the 
inhabitants of Gaul and those of Britain, the immigration of so 
considerable a portion of the latter into Brittany, could not much 
affect the traditionary lore of thsi province. Nor have we any 
reason to infer that it was at all corrupted by in tef course with 
the h>ank coimuerors. ITiey indeed were not eager for such 
intercourse. ^Ine dynasty which they had established was, as 
they well knew, repugnant to* the inhabitant^ who haled them 
for it, and for centuries were at open war with them. In fact, 
from the accession of Clovis to that of Charlemagne, the people 
of western Gaul enjoyed an independence little inferior to tnat 
of the Cumberland and l>ancasnire Britons during the same 
period of Saxon domination. And after the death of that monarch, 
the dissensions of his successors, and still more the gradual 
establishment of the feudal system, which rendered one province 
independent of another, and left to the lord a jurisdiction over his 
vassal more nominal than real, prevented the Franks from sub- 
jugating the western districts. In reality those districts were 
never subjugated : intermarriage and by treaty only did they 

pass into the possession of Hugh Capet’s descendants. It is, 
therefore, evident that this lang^iage and lore could not be much 
affected, either by the immigration of the kindred Britons, or by 
the intrusion of the victors. 

Before we endeavour to establish the alleged affinity between 
the poets of Brittany and thoMi of ancient Gaul, the inquisitive 
reacfer may possibly ask, ^ Where we those of Brittany ? Who 
are they ? , When&\A they exist 7* These questions aeentury ajm 
were often askedr As no song, no piece of fcny kind referaUe 
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to ancient times, has descended to us, the existence of a Celtic 
literat^ure was either doubted or positively denied. The publica- 
tion, however, of so many Norman poems, has enabled us to give a 
satisfactory answer to such queries. They prove that the most 
mpular portion of Norman literature was Jmmediately derived 
from that of the Celtic Bretons ; that it was translated from the 
Armorican, founded on Armorican traditions,, and applicable to 
Armorican localities, or to the localities of the kindred region on 
the opposite coast. Let us adduce a few of the facts by which 
the existence of this Celtic literature or traditionary lore is 
established, ascending from the comparatively modem to the 
ancient : 1. Chaucer shall be our first witness : — 

1 hise olde gentil Bretons in hir dayes 
Of diverse aventures maden layes, 

Rimeyed in hir firste Breton tongue 
Which layes with her instrumens they songe.*' 

Some, indeed, of Chaucer’s illustrations are avowedly taken 
from Armorica. Whether he was acquainted with the language 
may be doubted ; but he would have easy access to much of its 
literature through the channel of the French and Latin. 2. In 
the English Romances, published by Ellis and Ritson, which 
even in their present form are as old as the agp of Chaucer, we 
liave frequent allusions to a Breton original. Thus in the Lay of 
Emarei— 

“ This is ofie of Brytdgne layes 
That was used by olde dayes.’* 

Now, if in the fourteenth century such originals were repre- 
sented as o/de, we might infer that Armorica is behina no 
country in Europe in the antiquity of its vernacular literature. 
3. But we may ascend higher, and yet find these lays received as 
ancient. Thus, early in the thirteenth centurj' Marie de France 
distinctly and frequently assures us that all her pieces were 
translated from Breton originals, — originals too which she quali- 
fies as mult vlelsy or very old. And she highly praises the 
custom of committing remarkable adventures to writing, or at 
least turn ing them into lays, and singing them to the harp or 
violin. Thus in the Iah de Gttgemer : — 

^Li contes ke je sai verais 
Dont li Bretun ont fait les lais, 

Yus cunterei asez briefement, 

El chtf de cest comcncemeiit ; 

Selotic la lettre d Tescriture 
Vus cunterei un aventure, 

Ki en Bretaigne la Menur 
Afintal terns anctenur.** 
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If such adventures were ancient in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, what must have been their rem antiquity? 
4. jDerds Pyramun^ the contemporary of Marie, confirms her 
testimony, calls the Breton lays very old, and asserts that much, 
of her popularity was owing to her judicious translations from 
that language into the Norman. 5. But, in*lhe twelfth centuiy, 
there are more allusions to Brelon originals than even in the 
thirteenth, and what is more remarkable, they are still called 
ancient Tlius Chrestien do Troyes informs us, that he de- 
rived from them the materials of his Chevalier an Lion ; and 
like Marie, he passes a high eulogium on the ardour with 
which that people composed songs in honour of celebrated men. 
Ibe subjects ot his other works must have been derived from the 
same source ; for they are in an equal degree conversant with 
the personages of Welsh and Armorican romance. 6. Again, 
early in the twelfth cbntury, GeoflVey of Monmouth translated 
into Latin the Armorican story of Brut which the Archdeacon of 
Oxford had brought from Brilta^. The objection which, half a 
century ago, was urged against Geoffrey — that he did not trans- 
late at all, but tliat he composed a new^ work — is no longer 
tenable, and after tlie triumphant vindication of his fidelity Tby 
modern critics, will no longer be made to insult the common 
sense of mankind. 7. In the same age, Foulques of Marseilles, 
Alexander de Bernay, the author of the French Geste of King 
Horn, and a score besides, allude not only to the abundance, but 
to the antiquity, of the Breton lays. . 

It is manifest, tlien, that from the twelfth century downwards, 
the Bretons had a great number of poems much admired by the 
Normans, the English and the French, and much venerated for 
their antiquity. And now for the connexion between the authors 
and the ancient bards of Gaul. Of these bards, as we have 
already seen, there is continual mention from the first centuiy 
before Christ to the sixth century after him. Previous to this 
latter period, their compositions are called Carmina; but 
thencemrward we read no more of bards ; and poetic composi- 
tions are called by a new mme—leudi or liedi, which has 
always been rendered lays, Fortiinatus of Poitiers is the first 
writer that employs these words in. reference to the barbaric 
poems, and at me same time he tells us, that they were sung to 
music ; harbaros leudos harpa relidebat But, it may be said, 
barbaros does not here apply to the Bretons in particular ; it is 
a generic term as applicable to the Germans ns to them. This is 
true ; but the following distich is explicit enough : — 

Romanusque lyr&, plaudat tibi barbanis liarp&, 

Gr^cus achiliao&, chrotta Britanna sonat.^ * 
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This ckrotta or rota was similar to the liarp : it h&d five 
striitgs. As the same lay was sometimes termed lai de rota^ at 
others Idi de harp^ we may infer, that both instruments were 
, indifferently used. Sometimes the players were called citharoedi^ 
at other \.\me^ joculatoree^ which was soon corrupted into Jugla- 
tores and jongleurs. They are frequently so named in the 
Capitulurla Regitm Framrorum^m the Acta Conciliorum Provin- 
cialium, in the works of historians, in the epistles and acts of 
saints. That the authors of the Breton lays, the jongleurs, were, 
though differing in denomination, precisely the same as the 
ancient bards, is manifest. The bai^s, says Possidonius, accom- 
panied the warrior of Gaul to the field of battle, and sang his 
exploits; so did the jong1eui*s — witness the victory of Charles the 
Bold (868), over Count Gerard; that of William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, at Hastings (1066), where Taillefer so lustily chaunted ; 
and the assault against Chatellon (1096), by Burgundian con- 
federates. The bards, says Possidonius, were maintained at the 
expense of the great, whose ancestral deeds they celebrated ; 
so were the jongleurs, — witness the court of Charlemagne, that 
of Ludovic his son, that of Richard I, Duke of Normandy, that 
of the Conqueror, and of all his immediate successors. Again, 
according to the same Possidonius, the praises bestowed by the 
bards were^ often outrageous, and he adduces Luernius as an 
example ; so, according to the annalist Rigord, who lived under 
Philip Augustus, were those of the jongleurs. The bards sang 
in the assemblies of the people; so did the jongleurs. The 
bards sometimes wandered from palace to palace, from monastery 
to monastery, from house to house ; so did rfie jongleurs. The 
person of the bard was sacred ; so was that of the jongleur or 
minstrel. In Wales and Armorica, the hards formed an organized 
corporation — witness the Laws of Howel Dha, a.d. 900. That 
the jongleurs were members of a similar confederation, is evident 
from the ordonnances of the French kings in tlie twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

Such are a few of the points of resemblance between the 
ancient bards of Gaul, and the jongleurs of Brittany and Nor- 
mandy. They are suflScient to .estwlish the proposition, tliat 
^ latter are the lemtimate descendants of the former, and ^at 
from Cassar to oumienry HI, the tuneful art in the western 
provinces of France witnessed no interruption. Ccmnect this &ct 
with the other, that firittany was the immediate (perhaps hot the 
original) source of J^ormaji ^tic literature, or at least of that 
important brandl of it the romantic, and we have the key to 
both the ori^ii and progress of metri^ romance in the west of 
Europe, l^t usmow more particulaiiy investigate the nature 
of that romance. 
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Brittany haa.been csdled the cradle of romantic fiction* The 
assertion is somewhat loose. How much of its taitditionary law 
was derived from other countries— from England for example? 
One of the two regions must have been indebted to the odier ; 
for, as we have before observed, the personages, the events, tlie 
allusions, are common to both. It is Arthur and his knights, 
Morgan and her attendant fairies, Merlin and Ins wonders, that 
occur in both. Now, as this ancient lore was originally applica- 
ble to Wales, and the British principalities in other parts of the 
island, in a degree that may ^ denominated peculiar^ and as a 
great multitude of settlers arrived fmm Britain in Armorica during 
the fifth and sixth centuries, the rational inference is, that the 
obligation was conferred by the island on tlie province. But, in 
both, events and characters essentially historic, were equally cor- 
rupted. Thus, in regard to King Arthur : the Welsh triadists 
describe him as a hefo, a patriot, a just monarch; but they do 
not invest him with supernatural qualities of any. kind. They 
were nearly contemporary with him, and time had not cast her 
magnifying veil over him and his actions. But when Nennius 
wrote, fable had wonderfully advanced : then Merlin, born in- 
deed of woman but not by man, with his two portentous serpents 
and his magic fortress, was hailed as a true prophet : then Arthur 
was the favourite and ally of supernatural powers. Such, in 
three §hort centuries, had been the progress of fable ! In three 
more it was prodigious : witness the Brut of Geoffrey and tliat 
of Wace. The latter ecclesiastic, credulous as he undoubtedly is, 
was not insensible to the corruptions which the Welsh and Ar- 
morican bards had introduced into the vernacular song ; — 

" Taut out li conteor conte, 

£t li fableor tant fable, 

For lor coote embeleter ♦ 

Ke tot ontfait fables sembler." 

Again': 

‘‘ Fist roy Artdr la Roude table 
Dost li Breton dient mainte fable.” 

Chrestien de Trbyts ascribes these corruptions to the vaga- 
bonds who wanderea frohi place to place to earn a subsistence 
by singing and playing. iWre can be no doubt that there is 
great truth in the char^. ’‘The jongleurs — hence our word 
jugglers — soon learned tm arts of buffoonery, legerdemain, 3tQ. 
ana rendered what had once been a noble.prolesaien, vile. But 
because poets, and emi historhms, pervert event^ are we to 
conclude that no such events ever happraed ? T^iere was ome 
a Cyrus, though eastern* mmanGe has stranmly alfbred his 
raster. There was once an Ale^sander, though even grq|ter 
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liberties have been taken with Im memory. There was once an 
Odin, though the superstition of ages has elevated him from a 
hiortal to a divinity. There was once an Arthur and a Charle- 
magne, though the same creative power has invested them with 
attributes, or at least ascribed to them actions, above the capacity 
of man. When su^h preposterous claims are asserted in favour 
of any historical character, we are provoked to reject, not merely 
them, but the very existence of the personage. They injure his 
fame. Such, in reference to Arthur for instance, was tlie com- 
plaint of the Malmesbury librarian, one of the most judicious of 
our early historians. The fate of the British monarch, he well 
observes, is deserving of something better than a fabulous com- 
memoration. The same charge is brought against the bards 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who asserts tliat they invented many 
of the prophecies ascribed to Merlin, and that the style of these 
prophecies demonstrated the imposition. There is indeed reason 
to infer, that almost every new writer added something to the 
heap of fable. 

But the distortion of historic facts does not constitute the sole, 
or even the chief, characteristic of Norman poetry. It has a 
mythology, in some respects kindred with others, but in many 
distinct from all. It has its giants, fairies, dragons, serpents, 
enchanted palaces, and other marvels, which liave for ages 
entered into tlie composition of our romances of chivalry. 
Whence was this mythology derived? From the Arabs, through 
the medium of Spain, says Warburton. From the east, through 
the channel of Scandinavia, says Percy. From the east, through 
both channels, viz. Spain and northern Europe, says Warton. 
From no foreign country at all, says Huet, who stoutly main- 
tains that they are indigenous in the Celtic soil. None of 
these hypotheses is strictly just ; but we are certain tliat though 
the last IS too exclusive, it is by far the neareat to the trudi. 
In regard to the alleged transmission of one ^km from the 
east, tlie perl of that part of the world is not thte fiiiry of Euro- 
pean superstition: in the former case, there is one gender 
only for that imaginary being; in the other, there is the dis- 
tinctibn of sex* The northern fairy, Indeed, has some resem- 
blance to the Celtic one; but the Norman writers acknowledge 
that they did not inteodnce tlie belief into Brittany^ tlmt, on the 
citmtrar}^ they derived the. belief from it. That province, there- 
fore, was not indebted to^ tlie north of Europe for this branch 
of superstition. In fact it could not be : fm* the belief existed 
in Gaul as far back at le^t as the first oetitmy of the Christian 
era. What were priestesses whom Pomponius Mela 

fdapes in the Isle but so many fairies? They held, 
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could assume an^ shape; they could heal mf diaease; and the 
future was unveiled to them. He is oonfirnm W Stra^ who 
represents them as equally wonderful in noptAsr estunation. 
Now these are the very fairies of the twelttb ce0tfii7»~tlio^ 
whom Geoffrey of Monmouth^ in confomtUy with tradi- 

tion, places in the Fortunate or Apple Islands To these islands, 
the seat of these beings, was Arthur, after the battle of Cyinblan, 
conveyed, by the most excdlent of pilots, Barinth ; there he was 
hospitably received by Morgan and her eight sisters ; and from 
them, if tradition be true, he wiU one day return to resume the 
sceptre of Britain. We have said in conformity with* JV^h 
tradition ; for the Bretons have a different locality for the abode 
of the nine sisters; or at least they have, in their own territory, 
another which these fabulous personages honoured by their 
presence. It is the rdhowned forest of Brecheliant, near Quintin, 
that superstition, during so many ages, regard^ as sacred to 
them. In the twelfth, and even the thirteenth century, they 
were believed to be often visible within those ma^ic precinct^ 
and to perform the same wonders as of yore. That forest is 
the favourite scene of chivairic adventures. To it Cbrestfon de 
Troyes conducts his most renowned knights ; he brings them 
into contact with its monsters, and with the wild man their 
ruler; he makes them subdue Tions, leopards, serpents, and 
what is more, the force of magic. And tliere is a fountain in 
the locality, no less celebrated than the other wonders. The 
paladin of Clirestien approaches it, perceives the golden^ basin 
tied to the oak which oversliadows it, draws with that basin the 
* water from the fountain, witnesses the sudden terrific storm 
icaused by tha action, and is summoned to encounter the most 
alarminyg of dangers : he has provoked Che mysterious knight, 
whom he must osml^at, and who is thought impervious to im^tal 
arms. This de#i»i^tiou by Chrestien has a parallel in our own 
romance . — ^ romance, hqwever, translated, or rather imitated, 
from his It it entitled Iwuin and C^Kiaf^niid 

is in the collection of Bitson. Both in Chr^ieii 
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searcdy be credited that be undertook a journey to ibe forest of 
Brecheliant eiqpressly for the purpose w seeing witk his own 
eyes the wonders it was said to contain ; — the w^, the stone, the 
basin, the mystfc kni^t, the fairies, and the wild man who held 
the most ferpdous beasts tame and gentle as Jambs. Yet that 
sudi was the fact is ^certain from his own confession. In his 
account of William the Conqueror, he digresses and relates the 
execution of bis purpose. He went to see marvels ; he arrived 
at the forest, examined the ground, and was for some time much 
excited by anticipation ^ bu^ though his desii*e was to discover 
marvels, he found none; and in sheer vexation, he adds that he 
returned as great a fool as he went : 

" La allai jo merveiHe quere, 

Vis la foret d vis la tore. 

MerveiUe quis, mes nes trouvai, 

Foi m’en revins, fol y allai/’* 

The legends concerning this place must have been very gene- 
rally believed, or Wace would never have journeyed so far for such 
an object Hue de Mery, author of the Tourney of Antichrlnti 
was not so honest as this churchman, or perhaps he was more of 
a wag. He asserts that he visited the wondrous forest ; that he 
saw the chapel, the stone, the basin, the well : that he drew the 
water, sustained the tempe8t,^and the onset of the mysterious 
knight; in short, he averred that the ancient tradition was the 
truest thing in the world. To the same wonders allusion is made 
by Waker of Metz, who dwells at length on the forest of Breche- 
lifttit, where, as he relates. Merlin perished through the malig** 
nity of the nine fairies. We must, however, observe that these 
Ifidies were not always, nor even generally so vindictive. On the 
contrary, they were remarkably distinguished for |»eiievolenoe, 
though it was sometimes capriciously exhibited^ 
embroidered |[arments for some favourite nol^|(«epettthey ftrr- 
ti^ed him with steed and arms ; and, oecasionto^ thav carried 
tb^ itttachnient so far as to become the wiv^ qf me great 
Mar^ femQies boasted of thdr descent from sudt 

The in the works of Ae Nmrman trot^ 

OTO In the Bretoif originate, does net 

MMur to have been, any great dq^ree from the smirth 

of Asia, tsr anp^ier region ; much of it was unqil^ 
tbnabfy bid%ei|pus^abh OeHie race. If mtroduoed into Gwalf 
fo^ iostancsi^^w been prior to, til historic 

recordss^^ Bat Kms between dlst(|iit and earage 

nations so and elaixyraai^^leM of mytho- 
logy cojddbe conwajMtt nw tp w^enia tOibose of 
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WHeft? fW ftiore radwii i9 liie inftmnee ditt^ 
lore ill mievtion a relie of tiie Celtic ai^ received long 
before C^ristiafiity was voudraafrd to the woflcL Probably au 
the nations of that race, and all the btandiea of die Cimbri, 
from whence the Celts undoubtedly sprung, had some common 
mtem whkh the endless migrations of so manv people have dif- 
fused throughout Europe, but the vestiges'^ of which are rtiore 
conspicuous in some countries than in others, owing to the greater 
degree of tranquillity, so far, at least, as regards foreign assail^ 
ants, 'possessed by the inhabitants. The Scandinavian^ tiie 
Basque, tiie Scottish Highlander, the Welshman^ the Breton, 
have suffered little from external aggression ; th^ have ftot been 
compelled to forsake their native mountains and imests by resist- 
less armies of invaders. Among such people, therefore, tradi- 
tionary lore has subsisted in greater purity Irom the most ancient 
times to the present. Not that it has wholly escaped corrup- 
tion. If we take into consideration one prominent branch of 
It, that of its imaginary deities, the introduction of Christianity 
must necessarily have made a great x;hange in general opinion, 
resixjcting not merely the powers but the existence of these dei- 
ties, But we must not forget that the influence of the new faith 
was by no means uniform. Where the apostles and their imme- 
diate disciple's |>ersonally laboured, where miracles were openly 
wrought, where a high degree of civiliasation existed, its triumphs 
were more speedy and more splendid. But in places far removed 
from the sphere of their Ijibours, where no such wonders were 
exhibited; in times remote from those which they iUoatrated; 
and in regions where civilization was unknown, the resqlt was 
very different. As a living writer well observes, imsueli regions 
as these, so gradual were tlie successes of the triumphant faith 
over this particular branch of tiie ancient creed, th^ although 
menuny cf Thunaer, and Wodan, and Saxuote, is scaredy 
distingtiishabfe among the documents of several centuries; a con- 
tinuea belief in the agency of their subordinate as^aciates atiil 
maintains its sway over every sequestered district of nOrtheri^i 
Europe.** There cOttainlyare districts, even m l^glaudf whare 
a littking suspicion m entcilainedtiiiat, l^eyond^the settodof^e 
d&ufch bells, the &iry hasi^his timei4iii3m^red Mne 

ojHnion was held in the days of Chpctfir; fbri^^Kiqgh hejpi^- 
mates that owing io the prayesh friars 

no longer to be foQiid, tlds nmsi^belf^ived 

K * on, nqt as the ^ die 
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countries, especially in the northern, the genius of paganism 
continued long to stlliggle with the spirit of Christianity. Nor, 
when all reverence for the old divinities was extinct, was the 
influence of idolatry wholly expelled. The forest, the mountain, 
the domestic hearth, tlie running stream, were still peopled bv 
subordinate beings, Whose power, though local, was dreaded, 
and whose favour was propitiated by superstitious rites. ITiis 
was strikingly the case in reference to the fairies of popular 
belief; and it is curious to trace the gradation by which their 
ancient influence was so far diminished as no longer to exercise 
any visible effect on the conduct of the vulgar. In the age of 
conversion, they are represented as nflalignantly and danger- 
ously hostile to the professors of the new creed : there was 
necessarily a struggle oetween the two empires of Satan and of 
Christ. In another century the new faith had so far triumphed, 
that superfi^ural beings were compelled to rfdmit its superiority. 
Another age, and the acknowledgment was made without reluct- 
ance. It was now discovered that the splendour whicli surrounded 
them, and the happiness they appeared to enjoy, was mere 
glamour, an unreal mockery. So tar were they from being the 
objects of envy, that they longed for the privileges of men ; they 
strove to procure for tlieir children the blessings of baptism ; and 
they were heard to express a hope that, after the revolution of 
ages, the good among them should be restored to the favour of 
heaven. If the privileges of humanity were thus superior to 
iheir own, we cannot be surprised that they endeavoured to pro- 
cure them ; that, when the females were brought into connexion 
with tl\e males of oup own species, they stipulated for their off- 
spring the usual rites of the church. In illustration of this 
whimsical subject, we have many anecdotes in writers of the 
middle ages. Thus Torfeeus, who is firmly of opinion that 
they are creatures of God, consisting, like ourctelve^ of a body 
and an immortal soul ; that they are of different sexes, capable 
of producing children, and subject to all human afflictions, as 
sleeping and laughing and crying, poverty and wealth ; 

that and odier property ; tha^ like mortals, they 

are liaUe^ delectable to be passed over. 

A fidiy of iicekmdj^V^^ child to a native, and soon after it was 
she herself to the door of the church, and pre- 

sent^ with it a goldevn^p^ an offering. Gervase, of Tilbury, 
is equally positive of in question ; he eten favours 

us with the for ln'reguladon. He tells us, too, of a poor 
woman who, while one^day ot^pemied washing in the river, was 
drawn beneath iU bq^^nve^^ into a Mry palace, and made 
to nurse a ch ild during yeaia. Wh^er ths child was 
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tbe ofispring of 8uch a connexion, yre do not remember; but that 
connexion was so common that Sir David Lindsay gives us tlie 
cognizance of the offspring ; a leopard^ which, sprung from a lion 
and a pard, might well TOtoken a combination equally strange. 
Normandy and Brittany were not behind other countries in the 
reception of this belief. We have aliudedl to the boast of several 
families that they were descended from some one of the nine 
ladies who inhabited the forest of Brechellant Brantome giv€« 
us a more delectable instance ttian even Torfoeus, of the readi- 
ness with which they submitted to mortal love. The fairy, 
Melesina, he gravely informs us, was certainly married to the 
renowned Guy de Lusignan, Count of Poitou ; and during tlie 
many years they lived togethef, she bore him os many children. 
Never was there a more mithful or a more affectionate partner ; 
never was there a happier marriage. She built for him a mag- 
nificent castle, and loaded him with riches. But to all human 
joy there is a limit Such connexions were alwayd dependant 
on some odd condition, and the one which had been exacted by 
Melesina was that her husband should never intrude upon her 
privacy when she wished to be alone. One day, while she was 
in the bath, he was so disobedient as to peep at her. *The charm 
was broken ; the fair lady, being change into a hideous dragon, 
flew away with yells. But, though she visibly disappeared, anec- 
tion still caused her to hover about the castle of Lusignan, 
and the night before its destriiction, her wailing was distinctly 
heard round its lofty turrets. 

Much of what has been said respecting the antiouity and the 
universality of fairy lore, would be equally applicable to the chi- 
valric. How came it to be so ancient, so universal 7 Doubtless 
because it was derived from some origin common to all the 
nations of the same stock, and referable to a period lost in the 
night of time. There are, indeed, in the legenda^ stories of 
those nations, resemblances which might be referred to a com- 
mon source. Such, as Mr. Southey observes, is the stealing of 
the veils, which the German Musmus, has given us as a populiur 
tale in his own coujitry, which appear^ in the j^upplemi^t to tibe 
Arabian Nights^ and whidi All JB^, 'tibe Spaniard, foniid 
a received superstition at Fez. Su(^ too, in the 
essin, is the pursuit of Oevion tbe^itle % Cefldwen^ end 
which is so like the Arabian jstorv oiP^^ Second CUendar|^%Bl^ 
either the one must have \feen the <nher, oit Itotit 

must have descended nom sfnne eoibiuon th|ib|[h u^nown 
source. Such, thirdTy, is dief' d^nt of Alexstider Great 
into the sea, in a vem gif Spanisli, Teutonic, 

ric ronpmee.— On tw 
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much difficulty in drawing his inference* it is mcmstrcms to 
suppose that, at an early period of socie^, when national inter- 
course was almost impossinle, and when rnreign languages were 
unknown, the Welsh, for instance, could have been so intimate 
with tlie Persians and Arabians, as to adopt their very supei-sti- 
tions. Neither can wo be told that these febles travellea west- 
wards until they reached the extremity of Europe. There is no 
evidence of such a progress; there are no intermediate links of 
the chain. We do not ind^ assert that no instances of such a 
transit can be established ; on the contrary, we believe that there 
are many. But these were not brought to our shores before pil- 
grims, Jews, or crusaders, served as me channel of conveyance ; 
and this must have been many ages subsequent to the period 
when most of our renowned legends were m the mouths of the 
vulgar. The safest conclusion is, that while, after the eighth 
century at least, both Jews and pilgrims, cboth Arabians and 
Christians, were instrumental in the iittroduction of many 
legends, the majority, perhaps, were here before tbie birth of 
Christ. In this as in many other points of vulg* faith, “ it is 
impossible not to perceive the fragments of a belief brought 
from some^earlier seat of empire, which could neither liave been 
imported into Wales and western Europe by a new dynasty of 
Idi^, nor communicated by a band of roving minstrels *’ 

Before we quit this branch of our subject, we may advert to 
a tiharge very frequently made by Protestant writers t^inst the 
Cathone Church. She is reproached widi boundless ignorance, 
with childish credulity, because, during the middle ages, many 
of her ecclesiastics, many of her writers, professed a belief in 
the leading points of vulgar superstition. There is in such a 
charge soinw^tning as unj^ilosophical as it is unjust and uncandid. 
Has die Church ever professed to change, in all things, the 
nature of man ? Has she ever boasted of a reci])e for detending 
him a^inst every species of error ? Has sheever engined to do 
that vmich God nknself lias left undone — to olevatepoor human 
nature idbove the reach of ignorance or mistake ? Has die ever 
laid to an dunipotant sway over the world of intellect? 

jifttlm itiiiftist have beeuy had she been able 
man, in aH ages, fit>m the influence of 
a apmewlmt different one — the im- 
ptikemeati^ the iMpy writers who make the charge, 

semiibie of the trem^o^l^t which it may be retcnted 
on them Stave I^d^rotestatit tfiShers, eminent as Gervase^ or 
Brahtmruib possessed to ^equsl^re of credulity, and at a period 
temed peeuliax^ enl^traed^v^ unHlps that of the benighted 
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times of old ? Let us liear Mardn LutKer^ the luonardt ct the 
body:— 

/ ** In many oountiriess'’ says this extrordinary man^ there are places 
which fairies and devils bo^i{y inhabit Pmasia has many of them ; 
and not far from Lucerne in SwitsedaniL on the summit of a hi^ 
mountain, there is a pool called ^ Pilate’s Pond,# where the devil exhibits 
himself in a terrible manner. Nay, in my own ^ntry (SaxOny) 
there is just such a pool. If you throw a stone into it, a terrime 
storm arises, and mato the surroundii^ districts trembhu It is the 
prison of many devilau’J » 

This is quite as notable as the Gothic, or perhaps we diould 
say Celtic, legend, relating to the magic well in die forest of 
Brecheliant Probably the reader may be surprised to hear 
such opinions from such a man. Will he be less so, whm he 
learns, that not even old Torfixus was more flmily of opinion 
than he was, that •children under six weeks were frequently 
stolen by the fairies^^d real fruries substkuled fbr themr !Nny, 
Lutlier vouches for the fact from his own experience. 


Eight years ago, 1 myself, When at Dessau, touched one of those 
changelings, which had no parents, mid was the devil’s own brat. It 
was twelve years old, and was in every thing Kke an ordinary child. 
It did nothing but eat ; it consumed as mui% as four ploughmen or 
thrashers ; and it had the usual evacuations. ^ When any one touched 
it, it cried out as if it were possessed. If any misfortune happened, 
it rejoiced and laughed outri^t ; but when* every thmg went on pros# 
perously, it continually mourned. I said to the prince of AxhcH, 
* Were I the sovereign I would, at all risks, throw thU htl^ 
wretch into the Moldau,’ But he and the Elector of Smmy were not 
of my opinion. 1 then advised them to pray in aD the that 

the <i^on might be removed. They did so for a whole year, when 
the changeling died.*^ 

Such is Lutheris own account of the maiyd, Being aslsed by 
one of hb friends, the reason of hb advice, be replied : Beeauae, 
in my opinion, such changelings are mere <yreatin*es of Jksfh 
without a soul : the devil is very capable qf sueb creations.” 
Again 

Near Halhertadt! in Saaciiy, there wil^intp^bbe had 
It was so voracious at the breast, that it mM not MW 
puled motimr, but hrff-a-dopsmjyomen b^ep, 

Jybei tiji 


thing else that was offered fo 4* 

? [6 with thb brat to the ' 
way he went with the 
and on hb wa|b as he 



aslet stf^ at Us oaintt 
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voice cry out, * Kilcroff I Kilcri>ff t The little devil pricked up hw 
ears, and, though it had never before spoken, it shouted out, * Oh ! 
ohl ohr The river demon then cried, * Whither art thou going?* 

‘ To Hockelstadt, to be rocked at the shrine of the Blessed Mother I* 
The peasant, jnuch terrified at this prodigy, threw both the basket and 
child into the river, and away flew both imps, crying, ‘ Oh ! oh I oh I' ” 

How consonant all this with superstitions once prevalent in 
our own country, and not yet wholly extinct ! But we have not 
yet done with Martin Lutlier. One Good Friday the devil 
carried bodily away three men, who had devoted themselves to 
him.*' This anecdote was founded on the then popular notion of 
compacts between the devil and mortals for a certain period. 
The devil was always a most important personage in the stories 
of the reformer. “ At Luther's table^ one day,'* says a bio- 
grapher, or rather a collector of his sayings, a story was told 
of a horseman, who was riding along with others, and who, 
pricking the animal with his spurs, cried out, ‘ devil take 
the hindmost.' JNow, it so happened, that he was leading an- 
other horse by the bridle, and this he never saw agliin ; for sure 
enough Satan did take it." The reflection which Lutlier made 
on this story was perfectly characteristic : “ Let us beware of 
cedling on the devil to appear ; be is always ready to come with- 
out doling : the air around ua is full of devils." 

Such are a few instances of the reformer's boundless credulity ; 
and whoever wishes to s^ more, need only look into the huge folios 
published by his disciples soon after his death. Is there anything 
m the moat obscure monastic writer of the middle ages to exceed 
them 2 ^ Oh I" some reader may reply, but the age of Luther was 
a dark eige : his mind, vigorous as it was, was unable to shake off 
die alsMmrd creed of his childliood 1" If this were to be admitted, 
it would not, argue much for his intellectual supremacy, nor, 
consequendy, fm* the truth of the novel doctriru^ he propounded. 
But let us s^ect a modern instance, — one of our days, and as 
eminent in his way as the Witteniberg doctor,— John Wesley, 
who was certainly a man of both learning and acuteness. Now, 
we da liqt hesitat^to un^e the unqualified assertion, that the 
wi^tic^ with more pFoofs of credulity — 

erwauw Ju inexjdicable-^than are tabe found 

.fiarfiarous writers of the middle 
ages. too sweepii^ wad^ 

a|.we have ^ne, dn#^' tto,||l^inge8t of all productions, his 
JfbwrnaU an;} ks oe ackuowled^^ 

From, di^ on the orif^ ajm}' nature 

of Bioum iendv N nuty n 0 w^<leicehd to a 
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more particular consideration of the Norman and Anglo-Norman 
muse. 


The mere fact, that all our knowledge of Breton literature is 
derived through the channel of the Anglo-Norman, and that so 
many works in the latter are extant, would be sufficient to attest 
the partiality of our ancestors for metrical^ romance. But for 
this conclusion we have more than inference ; we have positive 
testimony. Chardry, a celebrated poet of the twelfth century, 
complains, in his iJfe and Miracles of St. Edward^ that, for the 
exploits of Roland and the twelve peers, they neglected all sub- 
jects of religion, and all of edification ; indeed, such was their 
passion for the amusement, that to gratify it tliey frequently 
neglected the necessary duties of life. Nor will diis statement 
appear extraordinary, when we consider their attachment to the 
tuneful art long before tliev left the icy regions of the north. 
They had no feast without ^he bard; many of the warriors were 
barcis ; and in the ancient sagas, we perpetually read of the same 
individual being as expert in the song as in the use of the sword. 
Some of their compositions have been traced to a remote anti- 
quity, — centuries before Kagar Lodbrog sang his own exploits. 
Among the Saxons, who were of the same stock as the Scandin- 
avians, a similar custom prevailed. In his account of^ tlie elder 
Caedman, Bede gives us a pleasing description of the manner in 
which our ancestors played and sung: While in tlie secular 
habit, until a mature age, he learned nothing of the art: indeed 
he had no taste for it. Sometimes, at a festive entertainment, 


w^hen the harp was brought, and all present were expected to 
sing in their tums^ he arose, left the table, and returned home.^’ 
Playing, and composing, and singing, therefore, — all at the same 
time, — were no accomplishment, but an ordinary attfiiiiment. 
But it was more common, perhaps, irt Scandinavia* When 
Rollo disembarked his wild ruffiaiis in Neustria, many of them 
were acquainted with it When many are striving for the same 
haven, a few will always excel the rest ; and as the Gauls had 
their professional bards, so the northmen had their scaldiB, whose 
peculiar du^ it was to celebrate the exploits of the great at qvenr 
feast With recollections thus ardent, with^hahits thm 
the strangers lost no time in ctiltIvatiM the golM-wi|( 
Bretons, Uie most celebrated in jmnce for fp^ient rangi* 

Hence^ community of feeing ^ 


standing diah would othe^if^Jh^ exu^aid, an^iissurec^; 
excited in both a much strong# 
amusement Even necessity coinmiifodto.^the 9^^ 
the time of Ghailee the Sun{di^ dk 

Normandy: ila great irassabw^3d^^<l<^ 
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king, biat on the Duke of Normandy; and it was under Norman 
banners thiit they advanced to battle, ^rhus, Alan Duke of 
Brittanv accompanied bis feudal superior, Duke William the 
Bastardy to the conquest of Ei^land, and in reward of bis ser- 
vices, received above four hundred knighNfees in different 
counties. As, therefore, the knights of the two provinces met 
together with their vassals, were employed in the same service, 
frequently resided in the same fortress, and were stiU more 
frequent visitors at the same festive board, we may easily account 
for the knowledge which the NOrmans obtained of the traditions 
and poetry of their southern neighbours. This knowledge was 
the result of constant intercourse ; it was the growth of genera- 
tions ; and its universality cannot surprise us. . 

In his elaborate tesearches into the ancient poetic literature of 
Normandy, the Ahhk de la Rue distinguishes it into three 
classes : 1. Chansons de gestes, or^etaical romances, sung to 
musical iostruments, whether the su£>jects were historic or 
fabulous; 2. Dramas; 8. Lighter and more fugitive pieces. Of 
the two last, as th^ do not enter into our present design, we 
shall say nothing. Confining our attention to the first, these 
chansonsL de gestes were unquestionably the leudi or lays of 
which Fortunatus wrote, which Charlemagne was fond of tran- 
scribing, and which Alfred committed to memory. The author 
of these musical poetic inspirations was a irouvdre,* if he sanp it, 
and at the same time played on the harp, rota, or violin, he was 
also Kjmgleur. Originally the two arts, viz, those of poetry and 
music, were generally combined in the same individum ; but we 
soon read of their separation : some poets could not play or sing, 
md therefore were called trouv^i*es only ; while others could not 
compose, and therefore were called jongleurs Only. “ Bur,” 
the reader may enquire, ^ how could pieces condstin^ of above 
twenty thousand verses, be song at (me festive entertmnment ?*’ 
C#taiidy no one jongleur, and no one day, would aerat equal to 
a tithe of ^ undertaking, Eveiy lon^ metrical romance was 
divic^d by brwks^ and sung by several jongleurs in succession, 
on « jgaanty sue o ss sfve days. We find sev^teen of these breaks 
hi JPerdvat^ imd twmu in that of Garim 

lliey miisC for the relief of both sinMFB and 

a^^^ tteroind may pause, and where the 
i^ie mi^rbe rene^i^wlHmoii^ to the connexion of events, 
r the ta^o ahertmtely in prose and verse, 

ihe fomaer to' P ^ the latter to he sung. Doubt- 
less th^ vas the extreme of 

pixxnmnig»;| dngenandplal!^: edosated 

; man coi^ 'rodilef^ oocompmii^^ in 
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addition, peculiar natural (rifts, and involved many years of 
application. So rare, indeed, was the union of die two arts ; so 
seldom was the same individual abk to compose, sing, and play, 
that frequently the whole of a piece, though metrical, was 
merely read. The next tranrition from metrical to prose 
romances, which began to abound towards the close of the twelfth 
century, was the necessary result of this innovation. But so 
long as good singers and good musicians could be obtained^ a 
decided preference was shown to the metrical. In process of 
time, such men were seldom trouvferes: they were either 
amateurs among the highborn, who in the domestic circle con- 
tended for the applause of their equals ; or they were profes- 
sional musicians, who, for hire, displayed their skill to a more 
public audience. There are, indeed, instances on record, and 
those not few, where nobles disguised themselves as professional 
jongleurs, and ventured on tlie most public occasions to contend 
for applause. If there be any faitli m history, even kings have 
done this. With knights, the custom was so frequent, as to 
create little surprise, because without some knowledge of the 
sister arts, no cnivalric education was, at one period, complete. 
When Ela, Ckiuntess of Salisbuiy, had lost her kindred in Eng- 
land, her guardians were fearful lest Richard should force her to 
contract a marriage hostile to her interests or their own views, 
and they secretly transferred her to a fortress in Normandy, 
where she was guarded with the most jealous care. Richard, 
who intended her for his bastard brother, William Longsword, 
was curious to discover her retreat. He employed a knight, 
William Talbot, an ancestor of the noble family ot that name, to 
wander from castle to castle in search of her. The latter, 
assuming the minstrel’s garb, did at length discover her retreat, 
and as a minstrel was permitted to see and 'amuse her. He had 
little difficulty in prevailing on her to exchange a prison for her 
native castle ; and her hand, and wide domains, came into pos- 
session of Longsword, who was thenceforth styled Earl of 
Salisbury. 

As early as the twelfth, if not die eleventh centui^, the turo- 
fessional jongleurs were numerous ; in the thjrteenm and font- 
teentii they swarmed. They were lo be found in every court, 
in the household of every great baro^at every p^dblie foitivaL 
By their patrons, they were often sent 

especially the corporate miiiiiei{i|llttie» tad relkrkms itat^ter* 
nities. In the thiiteenth, at aa staerflUndient stanasiery'' 
of St. Austin Canterbuiy, josjAeiMl^in suceeUBid^f 

ammed theguesb; of the bospriabWAlltatt w iboyeta 183 $^ m 
the priory^ m St. Svritliin in ^/VSnthesterj iSHg eaeptats 
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David were followed by* those of the Giant Colbrun, and tliese 
in their turn by the triumphs of Saint Emma. For these 
religious festivals, corresponding pieces were oftbn composed. 
The conception, the birth, and jj^sion of .the Saviour, tlie 
leading events of the Old and New Testament, were then thought 
more congenial to i^he taste of ecclesiastics, than the adventures of 
the twelve peers, or the knights of King Arthur’s court. They 
were certainly more in unison with the devotional feelings of the 
age. Frequently they owed their existence to a self-inflicted 
penance on the part of the trouvferes. He who, in the height 
of his faculties, had sacriflccd to the popular taste, by singing the 
pieces of Roland or Tristram, of Turpin or Lancelot, and by 
describing with too much freedom the progress of licentious 
passion, was anxious, as mature years stole upon him, to make 
some compensation for the offence, by tuning his harp to 
sacred themes. In the prologue to sevefal pieces, this intention 
is expressly avowed. In many of them, however, the cir- 
cumstances of chivalry are ludicrously associated with those of 
Holy Writ. In one, Lit Cour de'Paradh^ God resolves to hold 
a court plenary at All Saints, and he deputes St. Simon and 
St. Jude to collect all his vassals, who were all the saints, mar- 
tyrs, and confessors, that have suffered for the truth. They 
assemble j and, as in the princely courts below, there must be 

K leurs to sing and to play, and several are made to perform 
re the Deity. Let it not be supposed, that in this strange 
r^resentation, the slightest irreverence Was intended : the very 
contrary was the fact If our ancestors were coarse in their de- 
scriptions, and unrefined in dieir taste, tliey were always right 
in Reeling: those were the. result of the age; this, of the care 
which in all ages the Christian Church has taken to instruc{t her 
children. Stm we must condemn such productions, the more so 
when we regard tlie cqlpable licence which was sometimes taken 
with th^ simject The lives of saints, as may teadily be ima- 
gineid, /ortped a great part of the staple of such manufactures; 
out Wy of embellisnment^ legends were added, which set 
pix^ll^ilrte^ defiance, Mabilion, the bpst of judges, declare 
that and Normandy, more liberties were taken with 

ac^ raw Hence, in the 

eatimaiti|(m : W these compositions giwlually 

felL wi^t^^uthqt^ and still more the singers 

and If origb^y jongleurs were men of respeota- 

bifity^. acousiillh^ ^ society, and polished in their 

manners, subll^ienOT 'mre a vgry difiei^t character ; in 

^ey aasumeti a pecaliar habit; 
^liey Uie paxIitiBa thf fece, and 

adMniiKtteFed[|’ '&hip acall^d, the amivement of the 
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vulgar. Vagabond jongleurs, accompanied by women, went 
from fair to fair, and me moral! of both were not tlie most 
edifying. Our expressive word j^gglert the corruption of the 
French word, is enough to designate the itinerant musician of 
the fourteenth century. As a natural conseouence, the profes- 
sion was abandoned by the respectable, vmo found it more 
honourable to compote, than to perform ^ — wlio ceased to be jon- 
gleurs, and were distinguished as trouvferes. 

Vast as is the field of Anglo-Norman poetry, we must mention 
some of the writers who have given it celebrity ; but alas I our 
limits are of necessity so narrow, that we can give of the few litde 
more than a catalogue. 

Omitting Richard, Duke of Normandy (938), Thibaut^de 
\^ernon, wnose works have perished, and Taillefer, who fell at 
the battle of Hastings, the first poet worthy^f our attention is 
the unknown author orthc Journey of Charlemagne to Constan-- 
tmople and Jimsalem. This poem was probably translated from 
the I.atiu, that is, in the ancient use of the word ; for the trans- 
lator al\%ays added as mudi of his own as he found in the original. 
There is, indeed, a Latin poem on this subject; and in it Charle- 
magne’s journey is the result of an invitation from the Greek 
Emperor, and the Patriarch of Jerusalem, to relieve the holy 
city, then besieged by the Mahonimedans, • Tlys event, is 
at least consistent with the omnions of the time, however it may 
be opposed to probability. But in the Norman poem, the 8^86 
is veiy different. Appearing one day before his aueen, with his 
crown oil head, and sword in hand, the French monarch en- 
quires, in a most vain-glorious spirit, whether any living sove- 
reign became either sword or crown as well as he. “ Emperor,” 
she quietly replies, you praise yourself %oo much.” But then 
she had the imprudence to compare him — and comparisons arc 

K roverbially odious — with the Greek Emperor, who, she averred, 
ad neater majesty than ever he had. Piqued at tbe reply, 
Charlemagne sw^e that he would go to that city, and judge for 
himself. If she^poke untruly, he would punish her; in either 
case, he would dethrone the Emperor at be had dethroned so 
many others. Tbe author is a sad ^j^graphen To reach 
Constantinople, he takes his hero intck^rsia, atffli to 
salem. There, the latter boasts tA Patmreb ttlat he has 
conquered twlve sovereigns, and that te is going to conquer (he 
thirtemth, viz. the Grew Einpert|r. ptiLve l^?e no room for 
analysis, especially as the piece l^kO^iaiafy npt^^Wittoi Tby im 
iln^b-Norman, ^ ^ 

Of our Henry I, whom &ie la Rue and M. de 
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Eoquefbrt make ike author of the Diet^ itUrbain, we shall say 
only this,— though his poetical talents rest on a good foundation, 
we have reason to doubt the paternity of the poem. Nor shall 
we dwell on Philip de Than, the author of two moral pieces 
which have little ii^t^est. Oeoffroy, Abbot of St. Alban’s, is 
better known ; he is the reposed author of the first miracle play, 
thnt of St. Catherine, performed for the edificatkMl of our ances- 
tors ; but of the drama no vestige exists. Another poet of the 
twelfth century, Turold, must not be so brie% dismissed, since 
he is the author of a poem, La Chanson de Boland, which can 
be but little known to our readers. Of the author we have 
little. Both in Normandy and in England there were many 
Tifrolds, or Ihorolds, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries : in 
the latter were some of that name, being prior to the invasion of 
duke William It is, therefore, impossibly to st^ to which of the 
two countries he was indebted for nis birth We have nt> other 
guide than internal evidence to arrive at his period. Probably 
be lived early in the twelfth century. 

The Chanson de Roland is one of the most ancient pieces in 
Norman French that treats of Charlemagne, Roland, and the 
rest of the twelve peers. It is wholly devoted to the expedition 
of that monarch into Spain, and especially to the disaster sus- 
tained by him ih the gorges of the Pyrenees. Throughout it 
has a strange coihbination of Christian with Moorish customs. 
Ils'^ery opening exhibits King Marsilius at Sarragossa, sur- 
rounded by his barons and knights, and invoking, at once, 
Mahomet and Apollo. He asks, and well be may, advice 
how to act. All Spain, except the capital, has been subdued 
by Charles with the White Beard,” whom nothing can 
pose. One of his barons advises him to feign submission to the 
empmor, to promise tribute, to engage even to embrace tlie 
Christian fttitn, and to dispatch hostages as a guarantee for the 
perforn|t|ioe of the conditions. To be sure, as those conditions 
were^iMmrr intended to be fulfilled, the hostmes would, in the 
end) Mae th^'heads. ^ But then,” observed the councillor, 
who strokIdIdB bemri with much complaicency, Was not any- 

sweet Spain?” vTbe advice was 
Md hostages were smitto Charlemagne, 
at CoNbeiu Himinonarch received them in great 
fltAtoi lowed at the pjtokmta, which were sufficient to, load some 
dnipdeeds of .ittoleSk heard, reflected, and deferred his 

teply to the iWlBroigdayj ’uMext morning he rose widi the sun, 
heeinl iiwdiM. thm'lMli «4^pn)ceeded to his orebard, where, 
seating pine, he saamieiied his 
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peers t0^19)«rate'mtiil^in. RoUndstdvisedhirateplaeenotrnst 
m King Marsilios, vrfao had so oficen betrayed them ; but it was 
at length resolved to accept the Ptogan's oners; and Oanelon of 
Metz — “ the fitlsest man — ^was sent to signify the circum- 

stance to Marsilius. Oandon, partly out of ^trM to Roland, 
the emperor’s nephew, whom he wished to destroy, «nd partly 
tlirmigh corruption, invented the most odious ail treasons — 
tliat ^land, on the approaching return of the Franks to Aix 
la Chapelle, should have the command of the rear, consisting 
of twenty thousand men only, and be assailed by twenty 
times the number of Saracens in the defiles of the Ifyreneea* 
“ Why,*’ said Marsilius to the traitor, " should you, be eamr 
to preserve the good will of Charles with the ^^ite Beard— 
of one who has passed his two hundreth year, and who is on 
the verge of the grave The iniquitous cmnpact being made, 
Ganelou, laden with riches, returned to the camp of Charie- 
magne, who immediately commenced the march towards the 
Pyrenees. On his way, however, the emperor had to destrOT a 
great African army which had come to the assistance of Mar- 
silius. Having accomplished this fea^ he proceeded into the 
mountains with the main body; leaving, as Ganelon had sug- 
gested, Roland, Olirm*, Turpin, and twenty thousand men, w 
in the rear. Scarcely was the bravest of all fhe twelve peers 
engaged in the defiles, than myriads of Saracens, in battle amy, 
appeared behind them. “ Here are Pagans enough,” said Onver 
to Rdand, “ and they are coming to fight us. Sound your 
magie horn, Sir Duke, that white-beared Charles may hmr, 
and return to aid os !” I will do no such cowardly thing T 
was the answer ; ** never sh^l sweet France lose its honour 


through me ; my noble sword, Dorend^ shall da its work, and 
not a Pagan shall be left alive 1” Oliver pressed, but tn vain. 

God’s mother forbid I 1 foil you Durendal is ready, and all 
the Pagans shall die !” The Franln spared for the iuiMiiding 
battle: Roland jjiarangued them, and so did the gooa Arch- 
bishop Turpjm who told them to be under no eara.about their 
souls, for a ui^ dual in battle, of m surety would be 
marfyrs to the Ipudi, and at once enlsr'the rii|iftH0tlMiiof hetviBti* 
Heai^ hisvoUe^ the Franks 8tlig|IM«from their, ^ 
knelt wfafie the nrmte Uesaed 
pomace he show require ef tibomynmd jbe to sjp|ke 


0 

Tfaehatde whidieBsiied is ai i B jysMly deseraSwi 
but with so mueb detaO that noemseq^ spetneL 

exploits of the her^ on beth^y«gM|^ dsk 
—are oeldmted; but the pt^ cijakiat%^ 
to the soldiers of Chifot. AHi|jhe.liral^:i$l^ 



idhoIttbflMlit «s {tie ifli» iflIWMl' W’eithar; with one 
ItBP of m iwori h^Oiave hmidrOA m twain, 60m the head to 
sailSIe^ 'dtni dtvMing their bodkw u dexteroiuly as any 
WiMMniat emM l^vedon^iuid inoh0l0Bdi4hetimek ^<Ofa 
' «nr^,*' Otied the Franks, ** onr af^cIMfhop b a noble warrior, 
^ood Rieorbss issafrin hhhsolds!** Bnt what cosild a handful do 
%^iMt a hoit-^oae to ten at die vety most / TheCSwistianranks 
’WiO at tength BO laHuantabiy thinned that Rdhuid |nit his magic 
hern to hts Ittoudi, ^^which oould^e heard thirty leagues and 
more^’* amd blew a ncMe Mast. Chariemaf^, who had not yet 
entirmy left die mountains, heard H, and said, Truly, our men 
aiO fighting r 'danehm, who rode dnth him, obsCTved, “ If 
taliyenedlBe wtoe to say diis, I should cMl it a great liel” The 
tttdmindi tmflhrod'^himsMf to be delude^ and rode on. Again 
sotmded, slowly and painfiyu That is Roland’s 
horof* ssud the emperor, ** and never does he Mow it unless m 
b&l^’' A|n^ too, Oaneien denied diat it was the sign of 
battle. A third time die signal came on die winds, and the 
Monarch immediately orderra bis boat to wheel round, and 
retrace die path of the' defiles. At the same thne, h^caused 
(Janeiro, wh^ treachery he now suspected, td be ^ced under 
a f teot . Wlfife diis succour was advmft;ing, due batue centinued 
*|0 on tbe ether side of the defilee. Such is the valour of 
^riuMs, that the host of MarsQtOs is entire^ routed ; but 
bi| ttncle, rn'King of Ethiopia, advances with a newermy, 
a^ usSauhs the eldiausted Christians. ** Of a surety,** cried 
‘neliddi **• we shall xee<dve the crovm of martyrdom lii«^ ^d 
i|Wr1q«1he but'efiiiite atn^, tusd let adt #)Niet 

"" aooe humbled Ibr ua I ‘ll^beir mf dharles MadMs 
fiiltir^ itUl iihe IstvoO we1Mili*e umde «f the 

bahw lAtdiwfiif mAt of ual” * 1>r>aitie^jB te- 
medt hiflhe eioii(Win)o4i(^^ 
ou«Nhiid.'v When the btero t the 
9ad^i«i4^t — that Ids heerhig and 
he Jhy un grot«n#%<i>ll8^ his 
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wondrous horn to his mouth, and blows a plaintive, dyin^ note. 
The emperor hears, and ordei*s sixt;^ thousand trumpets to an- 
nounce that succour is at hand. The Saracens hear the sound, 
sent from mountain to mountain, from rock to rock ; they know 
that Charlemagne will soon be upon them ; and they make one 
last effort to deprive France of her great nope, by the death of 
Roland. He falls like the rest, but his last moments are 
minutely recorded. As he lay fainting on the grass, beneatli a 
high tree, a Saracen approached him, saying, “ Now, as the 
nephew of Charles is no *tnore, I will take his wondrous sword 
into Araby !” Roland felt that the weapon was leaving his hand, 
yet, with the horn which he held in the other, he struck tlie 
Pagan on the head, and cleft his skull. But, alas ! the magic 
horn was also cleft w'ith the blow. The liero has lost his sight, 
but he knows that there is a white marble stone beside him, and 
on it he resolves to br?*ak his famous sword, that it may not fall 
into Pagan hands, and work evil to France. His dying address 
to Durendal is the best passage in the poem. Bright 
Durendal ! with thee, many kingdoms have I subdued for white- 
bearded Charles ! A good vassal hast thou been to rne, and 
never shalt thou adorn a coward^s hands !*’ Saying this, he 
smote the marble with as much force as was left him ; but the 
weapon was uninjured ! ‘‘ Ah, Durendal f how beautiful, how 

clear, how fair art thou ! how strongly dost thou reflect the rays 
of the sun ! Charles was in the valley of Moriana when God 
sent thee by his angel, commanding him to gird some knight 
with thee; and the gentle king hung it by my side.** Then 
follow the names of the countrii^ wliich, by the aid of this 
miraculous weapon, he had conquered for him with the white 
beard. Again he strikes the marble, arid cuts off a huge piece ; 
but for all this the sword is uninjured. “ Ah, Durendal, how 
beautiful and shining art thou ! In th^ handle are some relics, 
— a tooth of St. Peter, blood of St. Basil, some hairs of mv Lord 
St. Denis, and some of the garments of sw’eet St. Mar^ ! Un- 
seemly were it for Pagans to have thee : by Christians only 
shouldst thou be used. Never mayst thou come into a coward's 
hands I With thee many broad laads.have I conquered, which 
now own the ir^le of white-bearded ^^rles, the Emperor, who 
is noble and rich But he was exhausted ; he lay on the 

g rass, spread out his hands to heaven, and prayed for mercy on 
is soul. Thou, who didst raise St. Lazarus from the dead, 
who didst preserve Daniel from the devouring lions, save my 
soul from all perils through the sins which 1 l^ve committ^ P 
Nor was the prayer vain; St. Gabriel, St. Michad, and one of 
the cbembim, descended to bear the soul of the expiring hero to 
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ihe mansions of the just. — With him ends the interest of the 
poem. Charlemagne, indeed, eyentually destroys the Saracens, 
mourns over his fallen heroes, especially the chief of them, bis 
sweet nephew, Roland ; and takes signal vengeance on false 
Ganelon but, henceforward, die narrative fatigues rather than 
pleases. ' 

The Chanson de Roland affords illustrations enough of the 
truth of a proposition we have advanced, — ‘that most of the 
romantic lore of Europe is derived from a more ancient source 
than Christianity could have furnished. He himself was as much 
celebrated in Asia as in Europe, amidst the Turks and even the 
Circassians, as among the Franks. He is claimed by Tartar and 
Sclavoiiian, by Ottoman and Scandinavian. By the clergy he was 
placed ifi heaven ; by the poets he was carried to the isle of 
AvValon t6 dwell with Arthur and the fairies. Of all his exploits 
was not that the greatest by which he meftie, at one blow of his 
famous sword Durendal, the tremendous opening in the Pyrenees, 
thaUo this very day bears his name — the breche de Roland? Did 
not the obedient adamant rend asunder at the stroke of the magic 
weapon ? Then as to his horn : was it not even celebrated in 
the confines of Europe, — in the snows of Iceland ? So at least 
declares the renowned antiquary Olaus Magnus. And then as to 
his- sword, the unrivalled Durendal ; — many are the legends 
respecting it. It was brought from heaven, says Turold, who 
follaws perhaps the most general tradition. Others assert that it 
was manufactured from the spear which entered our Saviour’s 
iside. But the origin has been carried higher still, — to a giant of 
the race of Enceladus, and even to Vulcan. Nor was the scabbard 
less marvellous, since it was made from the skin of the very 
serpent which the infant Hercules strangled. What do all these 
legends .prove? what but this, that the exploits ascribed to 
Roland were originally ascribed to some pagan warrior whom 
superstition deified, and when Christianity superseded idolatry, 
they were transferred to Roland, an the most distinguished 
warrior of Cliarlemagne s court ? 

Many wore the celebrated poets who fiaurished in the satpe 
age as Turold. Among Aem the author of “ The Voyage^of 
St, Brandau in search of the Terrestrial Paradise,” mustliave 
been the chief, though hjs name has not descended to our times. 
It is, in every respect, a most extraordinary poem ; it abounds 
with the most splendid, imagery; its fable is interesting; it contains 
many of the most veperable traditions of the middle ages ; and it 
faithfully reflects the manners and opinions of the age. We tlie 
less regret our inability, through want of space, to analyse this 
production, as the task has been very recently performed in a well 
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knowa periodical.^ Of Gaimar, author of the Efttorie des Engles; 
of Wace 5 author of the Homan de and the Brut ; of Bene^ 
diet de St Maur^ author of the Chronicles of Normandy, we 
shall say nothing, for these treasons, —rthe two former have^ 
within these ten years, been rendered fanjiliar enough to the 
reading public, by periodical writers; and of the last only one 
volume has yet appeared. Neither can we advert to the 
romances of the Bound Table oxid the Holy Graaf; first, because 
many volumes w'ould be inadequate to the subject, and secondly, 
because some volumes have been already devoted to it. For the 
same reason we must pass over the interminable romances on 
Alexander the Great, and the still more exliaustleas ones on 
religion and morality, Equally numerous are; the metrical 
romances of chivalry: assuredly many volumes of i\\e, Dublin 
ifericTT would be insuflj^cient to give even a brief analysis of them. 
It was our intention to dwell at some length ofi \\\e Homan de la 
Violetfe^ by Giljcrt of Montreuihsur-Mer, whose poem has great 
interest, and on the romance of Hnvelok the Dane^ which has 
equal claims to our attention. Both of these we have carefully 
read, but finding, that in another periodical a brief analysis has 
been given of one, and having no space for the other, we are. 
reluctantly compelled to relinquish the task. The remainder of 
our inadequate essay must be restricted to MaHe de frande, 
Marie, who is generally denominated iJle fVanee^ is beyond all 
comparison the most interesting of all the Anglo-Norman writers 
whose names have descended to uS. So celebrated has she be- 
come, that the French have eagerly claimed her, founding their 
argument on the denomination just mentioned. She was certainly 
what she calls herself, a stranger in England ; but it is equally 
certain that she was a subject of the English crow^n, and born 
either in Normandy or Brittany. With the literature and tra- 
ditions of both she was intimate^ acquainted; and from this fact 
we are inclined to believe her a Breton. ’ Few indeed were the 
Normans who, like her, were acquainted with the difficult 
language of that province. It has indeed been contended that 
she might acquire a krtowledgeof the Welsh, which was so closely 
allied with the Breton, while resident in England; but it is 
more than probable that she did so in Brittany itself. What 
confirms the inference is the fact of her extensive acquaintance 
with the traditionary lore of the province — lore of which some 
kindred elements might certainly be feuild in this isian^ but 
which in so comprehensive a degree could be leiu^ned in the 
continental region only. Whether Breton or Norman, she was 
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of necessity connected with England. The monarch to whom 
she dedicated her lays, could be no other than our Henry III. 
Here she lived ; and her acquaintance with our vernacular lan- 
guage was evinced by her rendering the more dubious words not 
into Norman but into English. Besides a knowledge of the Bre- 
ton, as proved in her translation of the lays, and of the Norman, 
the language in which she wrote, she was conversant with Latin, 
from which she translated many of JEsop’s fables. Altogether 
she was an accomplished woman, and she communicates to 
her writings a charm, which female delicacy only could bestow. 
Hence she was the favourite of the great. By the king she was 
held in much estimation ; but her more immediate patron was 
probably William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, and natural 
son of- Henry II, to whom she dedicated her translation of 
iEsop. To her general popularity, espef^ially with the ladies, 
testimony is borne by her cotemporary, Denis Pyramus, in his 
life of St. Edmund. 

The I^ays of Marie are the most celebrated of her produc- 
tions, and she chose the subject on account of its novelty in 
England- She had originally intended to translate from £atin 
into romance, that is — into the Norman French— some of the 
many fictions for which the thirteenth century was so famous ; but, 
when she reflected that so many writers were labouring in that 
path, she refused to be lost in the undistinguished crowd. In 
that of Breton romance, she had little fear of rivalship. She 
found legends enough which had not yet been rendered into the 
vernacular tongue; and though they might in their original 
form be rude and unpolished, she knew how to make them agree- 
able to the high-born knights and dames of England. What 
other liberties she too^ with those legends, whether oral or 
written, can never be known ; but we do know that she adhered 
to the fundamental charactei's and incidents, because both are 
mentioned in other writings. These Lays, as we have before 
observed, are the most interesting relics now extant of the 
Anglo-Norman muse. The derivation and meaning of the word 
have puzzled many philologists. There can^ however, be no doubt 
that the Lay was a song, or short poem, adapted both to the voice 
and to some musical instrument, and generally relating to the 
exploits of heroes. Yet the definition is ^plicable rather to the 
Breton and German pieces than to the French; for devotional 
poems, and even fables, bear xhe same denomination. As these 
became popular in Brittany, Marie concluded that: they might 
become equally so in Normandy and England. Her judgment 
was approved by the event. The fable of them is so striking, that 
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independent of the brilliancy of colouring, and of the passionate 
sensibility with which she has invested them, it would be sure to 
command attention. We cannot, therefore, be surprised at the 
popularity which, according to the evidence of Denis Pyramus, 
accompanied them,— that counts and barons, and knights and 
ladies, were so fond of hearing them. 

In iiis recent edition of the works of Marie, M. de Roquefort 
attributes to her pen fourteen of these Lays, which are four more 
than those ascribed to her by the Abbe de la Rue. The 
subjects of all are derived from Breton sources. In her pro- 
logue she distinctly asserts that they had been famous, of old 
among the Bretons ; and in other places she declares that they 
were not only handed down by traditionary song, but committed 
to writing. The first of these productions, the Lai de Gugemer^ 
is of a mild character, full of fairy and enchantment. The 
adventure, she informs us, really happened in Little Britain in 
ancient times, and it is one of those transmitted to j)ostcrily by 
the pen. But the story, interesting as it is, we should scruple to 
analyze; on account of its being founded on an adulterous inter- 
course between the hero Gugemer, and the y^jcnig bride of 
an old man. Neither can we advert to the Tsai du< Frenne^ 
because it is founded on a circumstance that to modern ears must 
not be mentioned. But the IM da I^isdaveret being unexcep- 
tional in point of morality, and illustrative of a superstition at 
once ancient and general, may be noticed. Bisdaveret^ says 
Marie, is a Breton word, signifying in Norman- French, gartvall. 
'rtiis is the werwolf of the Germans, the loup-garou of the French, 
and theXuKa»'0pu;7rot: of the Greeks, meaning the mdn~wolf; viz. the 
man who had the power, or was subject to the necessity, of being 
transformed into a wolf. ‘‘ In ancient times,^^ says Marie, ‘^suen 
transformations were frequent, and the*garwall at this very day 
hunts in the forest: a most. destructive creature it is, dMighting 
to kill man and beast ” Illustrative of this article of popular 
belief, she relates the following story. 

Among the lords of Brittany was one endowd with every 
quality that constituted the glory of a chivalrous age, — he was 
brave, generous, beloved alike by prince and people. To wife 
he had a lady of considerable personal attractions, and of a 
good family,— one whom he loved and by whom he was beloved 
in return. But one thing surprised .her : every week he was 
absent three days from home, nor could any one tell what became 
of him durmg that time. One day returning from an absence 
of this kind in a more affectionate humour than usual, he allowed 
her to ask him some questions which at another time he would 
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probably have repressed. Under the plea that his periodical 
absence was the torment of her life ; tliat she was continually 
apprehensive lest some evil shotild have befallen him ; that this 
state of anxiety was worse than death, and would infallibly lead 
to it, she, applying all the endearments of which* a woman, 
who is desirous of gaining a point, is capable, inquired where 
he went, and what he did during nearly one half of his time. 
At first, he refused to answer; but, at length, he confessed 
that he became a bisclaveret, or man- wolf. And how did he 
live ? On roots and on prey, like any other wolf. What clothes 
did he wear? None at all; he went quite naked. Then what 
became of his clothes during the time of his transformation ? 
This, above all other questions, was that which he had least incli- 
nation to answer ; for, if they w^ere discovered and taken away, 
a wolf he should remain. He therefore repelled her question ; 
but she was not discouraged; she redoubled her importunity, 
and at length obtained from him the fatal secret, that his clothes 
were hidden under a large stone in a solitary ruin in the midst 
of the forest. Her immediate resolution was to be rid, at any 
cost, of such a husband. She sent for a knight, who had ven- 
tured to make love to her, but whom she had discouraged, and 
told him that she would resist him no longer, that she would 
grant him whatever he wished, on the condition of his aiding her 
in a cei'tain design. Having eagerly embraced her offer, he 
agreed to watcli the bisclaveret, to seize the clothes deposited 
under the stone, and thereby for ever prevent the resumption of 
manhood by the transformed beast. This was easily effectd8 ; 
the knight no longer appeared ; inquiries were every where made 
respecting him; tne lady assumed the widow, pretended much 
sorrow, and soon married her lover. But the crime was not to 
go unpuriished. In a ^^ear after these transactions, the king 
resolved* to hunt in the very forest in which the bisclaveret 
abode. The dogs soon fell in with the wolf, pursued it a whole 
day, and it was much wounded by the hunters. Seeing that 
escape was impossible, the animal w^ent up to the king, seized his 
stirrup, kissed his foot, and in the most affecting manner in the 
world looked up for mercy. At first the royal hunter was alarmed, 
but the tractable behaviour of the brute soon reassured him, and 
he called on. his attendants to behold it. “See, gentlemen, 
what a wonder! How this beast doth humble itself I It has the 
understanding of a man, and it asks for mercy !” 

“ Seigneurs, fet-il, avant venez, 

Ceste merveille esgardez : 

Cum ceste beste se humilie ; 

Ele ad sen de hum, incrcic crie !’* • 
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He ordered the dogs to be called off, and the brute to be 
treated with the utmost kindness. He would hunt no more that 
day, and he returned to his castle, followed by the bisclavereU 
Not a little did he pride himself on his acquisition ; he even en- 
tertained great fondness for it ; and caused the strictest notice 
to be given, that whoever ill-treated it need expect no favour 
from him. During the day, it frequented the society of the . 
knights, and was the most harmless of creatures; during the 
night, it lay in the bed-chamber of the king ; and it became a 
universal favourite. But on one occasion it displayed extreme 
ferocity,— when the husband of the lady appear^ at court It 
flew at liim, bit him most severely, and would have worried him 
had it not been prevented. This circumstance created much 
surprise in the court ; how came so gentle a ‘beast to exhibit 
suet) hatred to the kqight ? There must be some reason for it ; 
probably the brute had some injury to revenge. Very glad was 
the knight when the court broke up to return home. — Another 
circumstance confirmed the general impression. When the king 
went a second time to hunt in the forest where the bisclaveret 
was found, the lady appeared before him to make him a cus-^ 
tomary present. The wolf, which was in the royal suite, 
instantly flew at her face, and bit off lier nose. Neither the 
courtiers, nor the king himself, could tolerate this outrage; and 
the bisclaveret would have been sacrificed, had not a philosopher 
(sage-horn) happened to be present. “ Sire,’* said he, “ listen 
to me a moment ! This animal is always with you ; we all know 
him ; and all are on the best terms with him. Never has he 
showed the least anger to any one but this lady and her husband. 
By my fealty to you, 1 dare swear that he has reason to com- 

f )lain of both. You know that she was married to a knight 
ligh in your esteem both for his virtues and his valour, and that 
he has been lost to us a long time. If you put this woman to 
the rack, she will certainly confess something, and we shall 
perhaps learn why this beast hates her. Many are the wonders 
that we have seen in Brittany;” The king approved the advice ; 
he arrested both tlu* knight and the lady, and consigned them 
to prison. The latter, terrified at the pain she was about to 
enaure, confessed the whole truth, — bow she had betrayed her’ 
first husband, by causing his dotlies to be seized. From ' that 
day she knew not what was become x>f him, for never liad he 
returned home. Yet all this time she had*no doubt the brute was 
her husband. The first thing the monarch did was to order the 
clothes to be brought, and laid before the wolf; but the animal 
paid no attention to them. ''Hie reason was, as the wise man 
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told him, that tliere were too many spectators present. ** Never, 
sire, .will he change his shape and clothes himself before this 
company : he is afraid to be seen in the transformation. But if 
you will take him into one of your bedrooms, and leave his 
clothes near him, certainly he will soon become a man.” The 
king himself took the wolf into an inner apartment, and, leaving 
it there, fastened all the doors. In a short time he went back, 
accompanied by his barons and knights ; and in the royal bed 
they found, not a wolf, but a comely chevalier fast asleep. The 
king ran to embrace him, and kissed him a hundr^ times. 
Immediately he returned his lands to him, and gave him many 
other proo/^ of his esteem. The lady and her paramour, who 
had betrayed him, were expelled the country. Many children 
had they in the sequel, all easy to be known by their faces : the 
girls were born without noses. Very tr^e it is, strange as it 
may appear, that many women of the race are without a handle 
to their faces. The whole story is deserving of' credit, and to 
preserve its remembrance, the Bretons have turned it into a lay.* 
This superstition we have asserted to be generally diffused. 
It is, or at least was, to be found in these islands, in Spain, in 
all the provinces of France, in Germany, among the nations of 
Sclavonic, no less thiin of Celtic and "leutonic descent. To 
select one curious illustration from the rest. According to 
Olaus Magnus, the Archbishop of Upsal, yearly, on the festival 
of our Lord’s Nativity,^ towards night-fall, a great number of 
men, transformed into wolves, assemble in a stated place, 
and, during the same night, .they rush alike on man and beast, 
with a ferocity never exhibited by natural wolves. Woe to 
such human habitations as lie scattered through the immense 
solitudes of the country ! Strong indeed must be the doors and 
windows that can resist the combined attack, and w^hen once 
broken, swift destruction descends on ail living things within. 
They evince their human character by entering the cellars where 
ale or mead is stored, and speedily do they empty the casks, 
which they leave in the mid&t of the cellar, piled one upon 
another. In this they differ from genuine* wolves, which have 
no relish for such beverage. The region which they honour 
with their annual presence, is said by the inhabitants to be big 
writh fate. If, for example, a man, while travelling through it, 
is upset in his sledge, and immersed in the snow, it is believed 
that he will not live to see another Christmas-day, and indeed 
this has been often experienced. On the confines of Lithuania, 

• Laidu liisolaverct, v. 1 to ''IIS (Kotjiicfort, PoO&ica de Marie de France, tom. i, 
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Saraogitia, and Courland, (proceeds the Archbishop,) there is a 
wall belonging to a ruined castle ; and here also, on a certain 
day, some thousands assemble to try the agility of each indivi- 
dual among them : the one that cannot clear the wall at a bound, 
as is generally the case In regard to the fat ones, is immediately 
beaten by, the chiefs. Among these men-wolves, it is confidently 
affirmed that there are some nobles of the land, — some even of 
the highest nobility. This metamorphosis, so contrary to nature, 
(it is still the Archbishop who speaks) is effected by any one 
versed in this species of magic, and the medium is generally a 
cup of ale, which the victim must drink before the charm can 
have any effect ; and certain words must, in addition, be spoken. 
When the transformation into the wolf is to be made, the man 
seeks some cave, in the depths of the forest, and there the 
human form is exchanged for the brute : in like manner, after a 
certain space of time, when the change is to be made from the 
brute to the human, the same retirement is sought. But the 
venerable prelate is not satisfied with the general description of 
the wolf-men : for our farther edification, he has individual 
examples. — As a certain nobleman was travelling through the 
forest, accompanied by some rustics, who were not unacquainted 
with this species of magic, (as are most .of the ^inhabitants of 
these shores), the evening approached, and there was no place 
of entertainment for them. They had no provisions, and 
hunger tormented them. When they had pitched 'their tent for 
the night, one of them requested the others to express no sur- 
prise at whatever they might sec. There was a flock of sheep 
quietly feeding at a distance; but what human feet could be 
swift enough to secure one of them for supper ? He went into 
the thickest part of the forest, and there • transformed himself 
into a wolf. Then rushing on the flock, he selected one, 
and returned with it to the tent. His companions received it 
with much gratitude, and hid it in the tent ; while he a^ain 
plunged into the forest, and re-assumed the human form. J’he 
good Archbishop lias evidently no distrust of the story ; but he 
IS still more confid^t of the following. — Not many years ago, 
there happened in Livonia to be a dispute between a lady and 
one. of her serfs, whether this transformation was possible. To 
convince her of the possibility, the serf retired to the cellar, and 
soon came out in the shape of a wolf. Unfortunately for him, 
he WM immediately pursued by the dogs^ who chased him for 
many miles without mercy, and destroyed one of his eyes. The 
day following, the serf returned to his mistress with one eye only. 
A third anecdote we shall translate from tlie same prelate. — 
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Within the memory of men now living, it happened that a duke 
of Prussia, being incredulous as to the existence of this magical 
power, caused one that had the reputation of possessing it to be 
fettered, and to be told that he should not be released until he 
exhibited some proof of his skill. The man thus constrained 
immediately transformed himself into a wolf. The duke was 
satisfied with his skill, but comiTHtted him to the flames. 

But we’ must dismiss this entertaining poetess : unfortunately, 
too, we must omit the examination of many other poets, whose 
productions we have analyzed, and whose character we have 
attemiJited to ascertain. The subject, however, will not lose 
much by delay ; and we propose reverting to it on some future 
occasion. Owing to tlie ardour of the French for Anglo-Norman 
literature, — an ardour with which our own indifference cannot 
be very favourably contrasted, — we are nqt likely to want text- 
books. Every year adds to the store of materials necessary for a 
history of that branch of European poetry. So vast, however, 
is the field,, that a century will hardly suffice for its exploration. 


Art. VI. — 1. An Introduction to the Scientific Labours of the 
Nineteenth Century* By Henri de St. Simon. 2 vols. Paris. 
1808. 

2. V I ndHs\r el. By the same. 8 vols. 1817. 

3. Literary^ PhilosophicaU and Practical Opinions* By the 
same. 1 vol. 1817. 

4. New Christianity. By the same. 1 vol. 1808. 

5. Statement of the St. Simonian Doctrines. 2 vols. 1831. 

6. Teaching of the Supreme Father. 1 vol. 1831. 

I F it be true that the Catholic Church has too often had to 
lament over the superstition which the lower orders of her 
people have ignorantly mixed up with the truth ; if it be true 
that many Protestant sects have found in the misuse of the Holy 
Scriptures, a stepping-stone tow'ards Bedlam, — yet, for all this, 
we will not admit that modern philosophy can reasonably impute 
to Christianity, abuses which prove only tl)e weakness of the 
human mind. Assuredly, notliing can less resemble the religion 
taught by the gospel il)an the St. Simonian doctrines, or, in other 
words, many of the feature of the Utilitarianism of Jeremy feen- 
tham, whose most zealous disciples made it their boast, that they 
were not Christians. Many of the new sect had alread^' acquired 
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some reputation for the extent of their acquaintance with politi- 
cal economy and mathematical science ; many had received their 
education in the Polytechnic schools, and were certainly not 
prepared by their preceding studies, or their private habits, to 
compete in credulity with the rude peasantry oi Spain, or in ex- 
travagant enthusiasm with the followers or Johanna Soutlicoie. 
Nevertheless, men thus enlightened, thuS' prepared for the un- 
biassed exercise of their mental faculties, have far outstripped, 
in the race of human folly, not only the blind fanaticism of our 
ranters, but even the wildest aberrations of Indian idolatry. 
Will philosophy, y/irho cannot refuse to acknowledge them as her 
disciples, avow herself the accomplice of their absurdity ? or if 
she refuse to be re^nsible for their theories, with what justice 
can she impute to Uhristianity the wild fancies of the imiorant 
Catholic, or the far wilder vagaries of sectarian madness r Cer- 
tainly St. Simonism, considered as a practical proof that incre- 
dulity is no preservative against complete degradation of the 
intellect which God has given us, nor yet against the most ab- 
surd opinions, is an interesting study; and on this account alone, 
we think, we should be justined in examining this system — al- 
though already condemned by public indignation. But other 
considerations may be added, which will place in a more striking 
point of view the importance of the enquiries we are about 
to make. St. Simonism is, in fact, but a branch of political 
economy, or rather that science itself raised to the digniw of^ s 
a religion ; for the first object which the authors of this new faith 
proposed to themselves, was, that of solving the difficult problem 
of pauperism, by the assistance of their ravourite science. By 
degrees their views enlarged, and they perceived, that a nation 
without religion — a nation corrupted by the opinions of Voltaire 
to the degree that France was, could not long support itself under 
the baleful influence of modern infidelity; and this they' under- 
took to counteract by giving* her a new faith, a new system of 
morals, and a new Hierarchy. Animated for the most part by 

S )ure philanthropy, they b^an their work witli courage and 
ervour ; but their patn was unenlightened by revelation ; for 
they rejected all help save that of human reason ; they resolved 
to act otherwise and better than God— -and God so abandoned 
them to their own follies, that at len^ Atheism itself, like Sin 
b^re her first-born Death, reooilea with disgust and horror 
from tlie monster whom they brought *11110 the world. No 
reasoning could prove so forcioly the necessity of revelation, and 
the insufficiency of mere human reason to govern, regulate and 
discipline the world, as the fact, that such should be the result of 
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the labours of such eminent men. Considered in this light, the 
study of the St. Simon ian doctrines is both consoling and edify- 
ing to those who have held fast the faith of their fathers : and to 
Catholics it will be an especial ground of satisfaction, to see, tliat 
these innovators wbo were to change the face of the earth, were 
obliged to have recourse to the institutions of our Cliurch, al- 
though, by their imitation, they disfigured and degraded them. ’ 
Strange as it may appear, the St. Simonian Utopia implied 
the existence of a sovereign pontiff, and of an, episcopacy of 
priests : it also required auricular confession ; and it was while 
searching out the means most conducive to tlie material prosperity 
of the human race, that these speculators became convinced of 
the temporal utility of those popish innovations. But before 
arriving thus far, the St. Simonians had made profound investi- 
gations in political economy, from whiqli the statesman who 
studies their earlier productions may receive much information. 
Before they propagated their new worship, they had explored all 
the sources of national wealth; and France is indebted to them 
for the weakening of those prejudices which have frequently 
obscured the views of so many of her rulers. They almost 
entirely destroyed the sort of superstitious veneration so long 
entertained in this country for the system of the sinking fund; 
by tliem the system of commercial restrictions was first strongly 
attacked ; and through their influence, railroads, combined with 
immense internal improvements, became popular with our neigh- 
bours. The strong impulse given on the other side of the 
Channel to industry and commerce, and the adoption by govern- 
ment of more enlightened and more liberal views, may, in part, 
be attributed to their first writings. They have thus acquired 
some title to the gratitude of their countrymen ; and although 
their system in the last and most logical of its forms, tended 
directly to produce frightful immorality, and the destruction of 
all the rights of property, yet we are bound in candour to admit, 
that tliey have concentrated a‘ stronger phalanx of youthful 
talent, and a greater mass of historical science and practical 
kriowledge, than had ever before been broRght to bear upon the 
illustration of political economy. 

Those who see in the .St. Simonians nothing but dreamers, 
such as our New-lights and Methodists; and who suppose that 
amongst the follies they have imagined, there is no mixture^of 
any thing useful and worth consideration, should be reminded of 
such names as Michel, Chevalier, Pereire, Buchez, Comte, and 
many others*, who, having first created, and then abandoned, the 
liew faith, are now to be found at the head of most extensive 
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commercial undertakings, or enlightening the government of 
France by the extent of their real and practical knowledge. 
But before giving our readers an account of the Saint-Simoniari 
doctrines, or a history of their progress, we think it right to point 
out the causes which procured them (although for a short time 
only) such decided success in that country, where, of all others, 
one would be tlie least inclined to expect any of the enthusiasm 
of religious zeal. It is certainly not in France that one would 
have anticipated any success for a form of worship that set out 
by abolishing all right of private property, and required of its 
followers to give up what they already possessed. Nor could 
anything seem less probable than that France, of all countries, 
should give birth to a religion, which began by establishing an 
absolute authority, under the name of Supreme Father ; round 
whom his disciples, ^he humble satellites of their chiefs, should 
learn to group themselves at his caprices with all the docility of 
the Lamas before the incarnate God whom they adore. And 
yet there was a time, towards the end of 1831, when the Catho- 
lics on one hand, and the government on the other, felt serious 
alarm at the increasing number, and the blind fanaticism of the 
proselytes to St. Sinionism ; so great a change in the cold, 
ironical, and selfish habits of the unbelieving portion of the 
population ; such a subjugation of men heretofore so easily 
excited, by their democratical passions, to resistance against 
royal authority; so easily irritated by any appeal to, their anti- 
Christian prejudices, is not the least remarkable circumstance in 
the new doctrines. Indeed, there would have been something 
quite miraculous in it, had not a concurrence of circumstances 
for some time past been preparing the way for what had other- 
wise been perfectly impossible. If there is one fact more than 
another which is demonstrated by history, it is certainly the 
aristocratical character of Protestantism at its commencement. 
The Catholic clergy were then possessed of immense wealth, and 
the nobles who had been ruined by civil war, or by their own 
prodigality, saw, with displeasure, in the hands of the priest- 
hood, wealth which had been bestowed on them by their own 
ancestry. The reformers offered the nobles an easy method of 
realizing, under colour of conscientious scruples, an immense 
system of confiscations ; and they thus raised up a great part of 
the lay barons in opposition to the ecclesiastical barons; This 
was the talisman which gave such power to the innovators of the 
sixteenth century; an3 neither Spain iioe Italy could have es- 
caped their influence, if the aristocracy had been as powerful in 
those two countries as in England and the n6rth of Germany, 
For cverjf where the populace were Catholic!!^. It was the lower 
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orders, assisted by the citizens of the great towns, who, in 
France, formed that famous association known by the name of 
“ The League,” and triumphed over the Huguenots, whose 
strength, in fact, lay in a party amongst the nobles and the 
vassals whom they gould influence. Henry IV himself, in spite 
of his courage and personal popularity, could only date the com-* 
Miencen)ent of his reign from tne day when he became Catholic ; 
and such was the aversion felt by the mass of his subjects for the 
religion he had so long belonged to, that it was not without some 
hesitation that he ventured to promulgate the famous edict of 
Naittes in favour of his old co-religionists. Unfortunately for 
the Calvinistic party, this edict stipulated in their favour not only 
for liberty of conscience, but also that they should have possessidh 
of several fortified towns, in which garrisons were to be main- 
tained by government, but to be at the djsposal of that party. 
There was thus, at tile death of Henry, a state within a state, 
imperium in impeno; and one cannot be surprised that the 
Catholics, who, 1^ their numbers, constituted the nation, should 
have felt at once indignant and alarmed at such a division in the 
forces of the empire. They, therefore, continually tended 
towards driving the Huguenots from their strongholds; and 
these, too weak to defend themselves, naturally sought, in their 
turn, for support in Protestant nations, in England and in Hol- 
land. The French Calvinists thus became an anti-national 
party ; and the patriotism of their fellow-subjects became more 
and more irritated against them, in proportion as the foreigners, 
whose alliance they had solicited, took: a more hostile partagainst 
their common country. The assistance given by Charles the 
First to the rebels of Kochelle, occasioned, at a later period, the 
revpcation of the edict of Nantes, when the weakness of Spain 
had changed all the political relations of Europe; until then his 
Catholic Mcgesty had been the chief enemy of the Kings of 
France, and they could depend on the fidelity of the Protestants 
against Philip and his successors; but this fidelity was no longer 
so secure, when England and Holland, far more to be dreaqed 
as rivals ^an the cabinet of Madrid had ever been, commenced 
those wars against, the despotism of Louis XIV which ended so 
fatally for that prince. When he entered upon a struggle with 
such formidable external enemies, it became, by all the rules of 
human prudence, his duty to relea^ himself, at whatever coat, 
from his discontented subjects, who were their natural allies, and 
who had it so much in their power to emBarrass him by internal 
disturbances. There is no aoubt that royal bigotry bad a great 
part m the detestable persecytions the Huguenots had then to 
undergo; but those* Protestant writers abuse the credulity of 
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their readers, who endeavour to Drove that the influence of the 
Catliolic clergy produced tliis flagrant violation of liberty of 
conscience. Louis XIV listened to his ministers, not to his 
bishops, when he expelled from his states tke reformers who 

E referred tlieir creed to their country. He |icted then as Elizfe- 
eth did when the Spanish Armada was upon our own cpasts ; — 
but justice requires us to draw this distinction, that the English 
Catholics had never given battle to their sovereign, nor concluded 
public treaties with his declared enemies. The very different 
conduct of Louis XIII, and of Louis XIV himself, during apart 
of his long reign, shews how much the gradual decline of Spain 
influenced the fate of the French Calvinists. The first of these 
two monarclis, in obedience to the wishes of his people, took 
away the strongholds that had been left to tlie Calvinists, and 
reduced them to an equality with his other subjects ; but if they 
no longer possessed exclusive privileges, at least they laboured 
under no disabilities ; the highest functions of* the slate were as 
open to them as to Catholics ; and there were Huguenot Marshals 
of France, governors of provinces, and ambassadors. 

No one as yet thought of converting them ; not even Cardinal 
Richelieu, who died satisfled, that in destroying their power, be 
had broken down the last bulwark of th^ ancient feudal systeni. 
Louis XIV at first followed the same plan, and did not begin 
in earnest to favour the missionaries, whose zeal led them to 
those provinces where there, were most reformers, until the Pro- 
testant nations had excited his serious alarm. He then, in the 
first instance, had recourse to persuasion and court favour to 
brii^ back the Protestants into the Church ; and he the more 
confidently reckoned on success, because their number was compar- 
atively small : conversions multiplied ; the epurtiers exaggerated 
their number ; and the proud monarch, who, not unreasotiably 
considered every French Protestant as necessarily the ally of his 
future enemies, determined at length to drive from his kingdom, 
by a legislative act, those Calvinists wIkx remained obstinate, 
resisting alike the eloquence of his preachers, and the seductions 
with which he had surrounded them. The exiles, who were 
principally of the middle classes, and some, gentlemen, took re- 
fuge in the neighbouriug countrks ; and by their ardent hatred 
against the nation which had banished «,them, seemed, in some 
sort,^ to lustify the precautions to which they had been sacrificed. 
Mewwnile, the new converts, who had too often yielded only to, 
fear or to ambition, rather bj^ome bad Protestants than" 
good Catholics ; and the recollection of the violence thus done 
tq tbeir consciences, prepared their posterity for the atheistical 
corruption of the regency, and still later for the les^ns of 
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credulity they were to receive from the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century. By these, however, the defence of the re* 
formation was warmly undertaken ; and they thus reconciled 
themselves with such Protestants, as had bad the good fortune 
or address to escape the enquiries of government in the pre- 
ceding rtM*gn, or who had returned to profit by the toleration of 
the Duke of Orleans. 

Thus was cemented a close alliance between the unbelievers 
and the Protpstants in France, and the bond of union was their 
mutual aversion for the Churclrof Rome. Unhappily no unbe- 
liever embraced the doctrines of Luther or of Calvin ; but of the 
reformed Church many became unbelievers, retaining only the 
name of ProU^stant; while many free- thinking philosophers were 
called Catholics, because they had been born within the pale of 
the Church. But they rivalled each other in ridiculing revela- 
tion, and treated with equal contempt the doctrines which are 
common to both persuasion^. No doubt there were still sincere 
reformers in France at the outbreak of the first French revolu- 
tion ; and those provinces which had been spared in the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, — Lorraine and Alsace, — contained 
many si/ch. Still the reformation had suffered amongst our 
neighbours more perhaps, in proportion, than Catholicism itself, 
from the effects of philosophy. What took place when liberty of 
conscience was proclaims by the unhappy Louis XVI, and 
during the fury of the revolutions w)iicli succeeded, would seem 
to make out this proposition. The Jacobins respected Protestant 
churches, yet they did not multiply ; and the number of Pro- 
testants rather diminished than increased. Such Catholics as 
continued to stray out of the pale of their own Church, little 
thought of seeking a shelter within the precincts of any oilier ; 
whilst not a few Protestants who mingled with the crowd of 
. unbelievers, lost even the denominations by which th^ should 
have been distinguish^ in the Christian community. The fifty 
years that have elapsed since that period, have changed nothing 
in this direction of opinions ; and we defy any well-informed 
traveller in Fi’^ce not to confirm our assention, that the number 
of Protestants in that country, who have in any degree retained 
their religious faith, is so small, as to form only an exception, 
which rather strengthens than invalidate^ the rufo. This decay 
of Protestantism amongst ourjieighbours is a fact not sufficiently 
^wel! known. In England^ we are not aware how little Catmlics 
abroad concern themselves .with those controversies amongst 
different branches of Christianity, which are so active amon^t 
us. With diem Christianity is Catholicism ; and that eveij ot 
the avowal' of the philosophers, who are competent judges^ 1| 
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follows, that there are few discussions upon the rneanin^if of texts 
of the Holy* Scriptures, as to the authority of the Churcli. The 
question debated amongst them is, whether there is, or is not, a 
God and a revelation ; so that in the multitude of books published 
by Catholics on the Continent, during the, last thirty j ears, in 
defence of their cause, there is scarcely one which has been 
directed against the reformed Church. Dr. Wiseman’s admir- 
able lectures upon the Connexion between Science and Revealed 
ReVajian^ have already gone through several editions ; whilst those 
— not l€»ss admirable — which he has written on the principal 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, liave not, so far as we know, 
‘been ever translated ; and for this reason ; that they defend our 
liolv religion only from the attacks of our dissenting brethren ; 
while in France, generally speaking, none are consiaered Chris- 
tians except the Catholics. Upon this subject public opinion is 
so dec i deck that the conversions to Protestantism, which occa- 
sionally, but seldom, happen, are considered only as official 
declarations of unbelief. If the inhabitants of a parish are 
chiefly free-thinkers, and at the same time discontented with their 
pastor, they address the government with a request for a Pro- 
testant minister. Such are the prodigies of grace which form 
the boast of our Bible Societies I But let them ask their new 
converts their belief respecting the mysteries of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Redemption, the replies they will receive 
will s{>eedily .silence their exultation. Thus, the population in 
France may be divided into two classes ; the one composed of 
l^apists, who believe in all diat the Church of Rome believes.; 
the other of free-thinkers, who belong by birth either to the 
Catholic Church, or to the different Protestant sects. Superior 
in activity, ardour, and talent, the first clasis lias long governed 
the country ; and from the beginning, whilst persecution was 
most sanguinary, its very advocates and promoters acknowledged 
the necessity of a Religion. Robespierre himself attacked 
Atheism during the deplorable days of its triumph. He sent to 
the scaffold the faction who strove to found the creed of the 
nation upon materialism : he officially proclaimed the existence 
of a supreme being; and it was evident from the papers found 
after his death, that he had intendt d to establish a new worship, of 
which he himself was to have been the Mahomet. After his death 
his projects were resumed by the Directory; — or rather, tfie 
men who succeeded him, understood, like himself, thatno people 
can exist as a nation without a religious « faith of some kind* 
Then appeared the Theophilanthropists, under the direction of 
La.Reveill^re-Lessanx ; several churches were given up to them; 
and they instituted feasts and liturgies. But the *free- thinkers 
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laughed at their mummeries ; Christians turned from them in 
disgust ; and the new religion had died a natural dbath before 
the return of Bonaparte from Egypt. This extraordinary man 
saw at once, as his forerunners Robespierre and the Directory 
had done, that tlie. edifice of his power would be founded upon 
a'guleksand, if he could not revive in the French nation the vital 
principle of morality, based on revelation. Had Protestantism 
at that period still retained in France the energy which it had 

1 )ossessed in the sixteenth century, no doubt Napoleon would 
lave declared himself a Protestant; were it but to punish the 
perhaps too exclusive attachment of the Catholics to the dynasty , 
of Bourbon : but his eagle-eye perceived at once that the only 
faith which still had followers was the faith of Rome ; and, over- 
coming all opposition, he concluded a treaty with the Pope — a 
treaty by whicli the Catholic religion wa^ once more officially 
declared, what it was in faetj^ tne religion of all Frenchmen 
who had a religion. On the part of their new chief, the con- 
cordat was certainly only an act of policy; and it is in this point 
of view that it is so highly important, as it shows us how deeply ^ 
this great genius, although himself an unbeliever, felt the neces- 
sity of a religion which should be based on revelation, and not 
the offspring of philosophical inquiries; and also his full convic- 
tion that Catholicism was the only faith which could sustain 
itself in the country. As the princes of the elder branch of the 
house of Bourbon were themselves sincere believers, we can 
draw no inference with respect to the state of France from ihcir 
steadfast adherence to the Roman faith. We will only say, that 
their meddling and imprudent zeal revived the ancient attach- 
ment which the Catholics had vowed to them, and this of itself 
was sufficient to give fresh vigour to the hatred entertained by 
the liberal party for Christianity. The name of royalist became 
synonimous with that of Catholic, as . that cf Christian already 
was: and, during fifteen years, the French press ceased not to 
attack, with unexampled violence, the throne and the altar, — or 
in other words, the monarch who loved the priests, and revela- 
tion as^ represented by the priests. But during the restoration, 
incredulity assumed a new form ; for the rising generation, tired 
and disgusted by the obscene immorality of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, were gradually adopting, under the guidance of MM. 
Royer Collard, Benjamin Constant, Guizot, and Cousin, a 
system of spiritualism; which was more elevated, if not less 
hostile. These were unanimous as to the impossibiJity of govern- 
ing any nation without die assistance bf* something in the shape 
of religious doctrine ; and indeed, they went so far as to admit 
that their great, if not only, objection to the Catholic faith, 
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was, that iti? tenets were no longer appropriate to the wants, 
habits, and knowledge of the present generation. "I'hey soon 
expressed a desire to see the appearance of a religion which 
should be more ii> harmony with modern civilization ; and they 
even went so far as to prMict that human* intellect would ere 
long discover a doctrine which should be independent of all 
revelation, and demonstrable in the same manner as a mathema- 
tical truth; and in which men would find a rule for their belief 
and their morals, which would be more consistent than the 
gospel with the progress of modern intellect. Two things are 
particularly remarkable in the writings of that period. In the 
first place, according to the eminent men whom we have men- 
tioned, the practical utility of a moral and religious doctrine 
should be considered as the proper criterion of its truth ; so that 
the same worship may be true durinn; a certain number of ages, 
and may cease to be so at a later period, when no longer in con- 
formity with the well- understood interests of the human race. 
In the second place, unbelief, though excel leht when it serves 
to destroy a religion which has lasted its time, is, nevertheless, 
what Robespierre,- La Reveilh'ire-Lessaux, and Napoleon, had 
believed it to be, an inevitable cause of destruction to the 
country where it takes up its abode. At the same time that the 
more philosophidal spirits of France were following this new 
direction, the nation profited by the peace of the restoration to 
develope its immense resources; manufactories arose, and the 
French exerted themselves upon their internal improv.cments 
with all the impetuosity of the nafional character. By a naturA 
consequence, political economy became a popular, science ; arid 
Say’s treatise, which had been published, first in 1802, arid 
forgotten amidst the wars of the Empire, was now reprinted, 
and became universally known. A multitude of other writers 
followed his track, and the science which he taught was culti- 
vate with especial care; but the rapid progress of industry was 
checke ; the French market became over-stocked ; the price of 
labour fell; and the comforts of the lower orders decreasedf, whilst 
the general wealth of the nation was rapidly increasing. The cause 
of mis deplorable anomaly because a question of great import-^ 
ance; and the French political economists, who at that time 
were all liberals, chose for the most part to attribute it to that 
dynasty, which in truth had revived the commerce of the country ; 
apd to the Jesuits, whom they accused of being the royal coun- 
sellors. In fact, their 'langu^e to the workmen might be con- 
densed into these words : ‘‘ Drive the Bourbons and the priests^ 
out of the country, and you will have good wages.’* . 

" Meariv^ile, wnongst the young philosophers of France, there 
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were many who were engaged in the study of political economy, 
and who iniagined that, by the help of that science, they should 
succeed in finding their grand desideratum, — a doctrine which 
should be in accordance with modern civilisation, and at the 
same time able, by taking the place of Catholicism, to save the 
world from the dangers that threatened it from the progress of 
universal scepticism. In their hands, political economy became 
divided into two distinct branches. To the first they gave the 
name of “ social economy,” because it is the science of all those 
institutions by the help of which societies subsist, beginning from 
the family and mounting up to the state ; and because we learn 
from this science what should be the nature of those institutions, 
in order to secure the greatest possible quantity of general pros- 
perity. The second branch, moving in a humbler sphere, was 
the science of Smith and Ricai'do — political economy m its strict 
sense, — or, in other words, the science of the elements of the wealth 
of nations, and the means of increasing it, when a nation is consti- 
tuted. This division, which at first seemed imperfect and obscure, 
• but which wasr in facta correct one, tended much to promote the 
birth of St. Sitnonism. The study of social economy in a 
country es'ientlally democratical, led to an inquiry into what was 
the greatest gooa to the greatest number; and ihiSy by a neces- 
sary consequence, brought under discussion division of the 
fruit of common industry. The philanthropy of the young phi- 
losophers giew wonderfully zealous ; and declamation abounded 
upon the fate of the workmen. Their great point was to melio- 
rate the condition of the majority, by the foundation of a new 
worship; and, at the same time, to save society from the dangers 
of unbelief— dangers which had been rendered more alarming 
and more manifest by the revolution of July, They sincerely 
believed that Catholicism was extinct; and they had no idea of 
Christianity under any other form. Love of their fellow-crea- 
tures, ambition, vanity, and the reasonable hope of succeeding 
by the assistance of the lower Orders, — everything concurred, at 
the beginning of 1831, to gain numerous proselytes to St. 
Simonism. It is a singular fact, that the man who has given his 
name to the new st^ct, and has been deified by it, never suspected 
daring his lifetime the part he was to play after his death. Count 
Henn de St. Simon telonged by birth to the /amily of that 
famous duke of the same Oame, who was contemporary with 
Louis* XIV, and who has left us his interesting memoirs. He 
was born the 17th of -August 1760; entered the army^ servecl 
with Lafayette during the American war; and return^ to Paris 
to enjoy all the amusements he could command by his high birth 
(of v^ich be was ^cessively proud), and by a large fortune. 
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But the excesses of all kinds tp which he gave way, could not 
extinguish his vanityi or bis anibitioii ; and his servant had 
orders to awaken him-every morning with the words : “ Arise,’ 
my Lord Count, you have great things to perform.” These 
‘‘great things” were confined at first to speculations in assignats 
and on the Bourse, — which were ruinoul to his fortune, already 
much impaired by his dissipation. He however collected what 
remained, and travelled in many foreign countries; connected 
himself with the learned atheists, so numerous in France towards 
the close of the eighteenth century ; and at length applied him- 
self to a project for the reorganization of all the sciences, by 
uniting them into one, with the aid of a theory which should be 
common to all. Ilis writings increased in number ; but they 
were unattended to until 1814. lie then embarked in politics, 
and continued writii^ and publishing upon this subject, until 
at length, foi*saken by his family, and ruined by his publishers, 
he fell into such extreme distress, that in 1820 the unhappy man 
endeavoured to destroy himself ; he was wounded by the pistol 
which he fifed, but he recovered ; and it was then that he laid 
down more clearly the foundations of the system which figs since 
been so strangely applied, extended, and disfigured by his 
disciples. Wc say his disciples ; for now he began to have some ; 
and amongst them were, Augustin Thierry, author of the Htfttary 
of the Norman (Joifqfiest : (ilinde Rodriguez, a Jew ; and several 
yoVng men, most of them belonging to the Polytechnic School. 
*St. Simon died in 1825, leaving to his heir, Olindc Rodriguez, 
all liis papers, and amongst them the unpublished work entitled 
The New Christianity — a title which will surprise such of our 
waders as do not know how familiar to the free-thinkefe of the 
Continent is the idea of engrafting upon Christianity the new 
worship, which they so fervently desire. It is certain, however, that 
their ideas do not tufn upon the foundation of a new sect. Their 
project is to give to the gospel an entirely philosophical charac- 
ter; to assimilate it to the books^of Confucius, by rejecting from 
if whatever is miraculous and divine: and thus to make of it a 
code of morality not yet explaine<l, but which they were to 
interpret in a new manner, by the help of the progress of exist- 
ing civilization. But before arriving at this point, tne author had 
attentively examined the moral ancl intellectual state of Europe, 
and had been chiefly struck by the incoherence which existed in 
the ideas and the labours of theleafned irt his time. He biuerly 
reproached them for not co operating in their efforts, and^ that* 
some pulled down, by their investigations and studies, what 
others had laboured to build up: and he was earnest for the< 
creation bf a sacred college, who‘>e members, while seekihg for 
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' truth each in his especial science, should nevertheless be united 
to ecujh other by the bond of a common rule. He wished for 
unity in science, in order that he might attain to it in morals $ 
because, in his notion of moral duties, human reason alone had 
the right to seek them, and the power to demonstrate their 
reality. . As early as 1808, he sp confidently believed in the 
social utility of associations of this kind, and in the necessity of 
a common creed? that he. addressed to the Bureau des Longitudes 
the following remarkable words : — 

Since the fifteenth century, that institution (the Catholic Church), 
which, till then, had united the nations of Europe, and curbed the 
ambition of people and of kings, has been gradually becoming weaker. 
It is now completely destroyed ; and a general war, a frightful war, a 
war which threatens to swallow up the European population^ has already 
existed for twenty years, and swept away millions of men. You alone 
can reorganize society in Europe. Time presses ; blood is flowing — 
hasten to declare yourselves.” 

The Herculean labour which the French academies would not 
undeftake, M. de St. Simon has sketched out in his Intro- 
duction to the Scientific Labours of the Nineteenth Centunjy 
which appeared about the same period^ of 1808 — a work whidi 
is more calculated to raise questions than to resolve them, 
in which the author has engraved an encyclopedical tree, and 
has occasionally abandoned himself to the strangest hvpothws. 
But amidst the wild fermentation of his mind, one idea predo- 
minated over the rest, and was to him, brat least he believed it to 
be SQ — what, according to some grey-bearded old women, the 
fall of aq apple was to Sir Isaac Newton — the cause of a discovery 
which he "considered far'more ^important thdn that of the prin- 
ciple of gravitation. This marvellous discovery, which was no 
otlier than the unlimited perfectibility of the human race^ had 
already been made by Vjco, Kent, Condorcet, and many others ; 
but we must acknowledge that the future god had made it his 
own by tlie manner in which Ke enlarged and applied it. As 
the doctrine which bears his name is entirely fonnaed upon this 
theory, we will lay before our readers some account of the 
way in which he explained the first steps of man in his progress 
to perfection. 

“ Man was not originally 'divided from other animals by any stroifg 
Jine^ of 'demarcation ; on comparing his structure both irfternally and 
externally with that of ofher anlmads, it is clearly, upon the whole, the 
most* advantageous of aH. Why attribute his moral superiority to any 
other cause ? The tine of demarcation between the intelligence of 
men and the instinrt of animals, was not clearly ‘defined until after 4ha 
discovery of a system 1!>f conventional signs, either by speech or writ- 
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iog. If the difference is now immense between tlie intelligence of men 
and of other aoimak, it is because man has placed himself, since the 
first generation, in the most advantageous situation for perfecting his 
iacultie?; the number of his race has always increased, while that of 
animals, even the most intelligent next to himse|/, has constantly dimi- * 
nished. In all the relations of man with the brute creation, he has 
impeded the progress of their mental faculties ; forcing some to conceal 
themselves in the deserts, reducing others to slavery, and constantly re* 
sisting the development of such of their faculties as might enable them 
to struggle with his own dominion; while he has favoured with all his 
power the improvement 'of such as might make them more serviceable 
to himself ; so that the moral nature of man has aluays tended to per- 
fect itself— and that of animals as constantly to deteriorate. If the 
human race should disappear from the earth, that species whose 
organization is, after his, the best, would gradually go on improving. 
It is essential for the ^correetness of certain political reasonings, that 
mankind should be considered as divided into many varieties ; and of 
these the European variety is undoubtedly the first, since it has esta- 
blished itself in that part of the globe which produces the largest 
quantity of corn and of iron.” 

Thus St. Simon supposed, tliat a first age of humanity had 
terminated with the discovery of language and of writing; and 
that these discoveries had permanently Secured to mankind a 
superiority over all other animals, and, that thenceforward, (to 
use a form of classification adopted by some naturalists), the 
genus Itomo became that point upon which were concentrated all 
the powers of perfectibility which had previously been distributed 
over the universe— that thus, Plato’s biped without feathers was 
carried on, by an internal and irresistible impulse, from progress 
to progress. In this inevitable and ascending march, the author 
of the Ifftroduvlim to the Scientific Labouns of the Nineteenth 
Century^ distinguishes the members of the human family from 
the family itself, and, like Condorcet,. draws a parallel betwixt 
the general growth of society, and the growth of the individual, 
rising up from childhood to adolescence ; and at length, with 
years, to the full vigour of manhood. I'he reader will see at 
once, that this compaiison — so much admired bv modern phi- 
losophers, and which forms ia fact the principal argument by 
which they endeavoqr to prove Catholicism no longer in harmony 
with the age— by no means goes to prove that the perfectibility 
of the human race unlimited; for if the individual gains 
strength and perfection up to a certain lime, there follows ihefli 
a period of decline; and, if we admit the* parallel, our philoso- 
pher will have to prove that it should not oe carried to its full 
e5ctent — and that civilization is not subject like ourselves to the 
sad nece^ity of decay and death. For ourtiwn parte we should 
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almost be sorry, if the animals — our former equals — should thiis- 
lose all chance of entering iipoti the career of “ progressive im- 
provements.’’ Why should not all the brutes reign in they turn ? 

. that would be more just and ihore logical, if we admit an intrin-- 
sic equality in the nature of all living things; and this hypotliesis 
once established, why should not our philosophers employ them- 
selves, in preparing means for the^ intellectual progress of the 
beasts they have the greatest liking to ? The last act of absolute 
authority is, to appoint its successors; and modern philosophy 
would show the high idea it entertains *Df human dignity, by 
determining before hand, which of the four-legged species shall, 
in a few centuries, philosophize in. its place. Nay, who can say 
that it is not with some such view, that stage-managers have 
lately been so anxious to choose their actors from amongst 
animals ? Dogs and horse§, lions, elephants, and even fleas, 
have appeared in succession upon the boards ; and now that we 
are acquainted with their respective talents, we are able to assign 
to the best-qualified the post of lords of the creation, which 
hitherto Christians have believed themselves to hold in virtue of 
the divine will, and of the superiority o( their essence. ^ 

Unluckily, modern philosophers, instead of holding the balance 
equally between ^11 living creatures, destroy the force of the-only 
argument they have to prove tlie perfectibility of our species, by 
supposing this perfectibility unlimited ; .in other words that the 
human race is to continue eternally to improve, and tf/at so de- 
cidedly, that although external obstacles should succeed, for a time, 
in compressing the progressive power which is innate in us, it must* 
nevertheless in the end surmount every difficulty it meets in its 
way. To prove this theory, St. Simon, and after him his Aisci- 
^les, have made immense historical researchers, ^nd it would be 
unjust to deny that they have greatly contributed to the taste at 
present prevailing for this species of study. In order to catch 
the connexion of particular facts, Su Simon divided them into 
distinct series, which comprised the successive improvements 
made in tl>e sciences, in the arts, in commercial .industry, in re- . 
ligion, in morality, and in social organisation; and these he 
summed up into what he called the general or predominating 
influence of each particular epoch. According to nim, mankino, 
^^ken as a whole, has constantly gone on improving ; and this 
assertion, developed by his disciples, has contributed pr^igiously 
to weaken the prejudices entertained against Cathalicity; and, 
indeed, if their hypetthesis were true, then every religion, as we 
follow the course of time, must have been better than that by 
which it was preceded. And the faith of Rome being the most 
recent, at least amohg civilized people, the consequence is that it 
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be^ greatly «ii]^rk)r to all that have existed before* it ; ac- 
cordingly the St. Simonians have always spoken with respect of 
our Church, have rejected with bitter contempt the sarcasms and 
lies of the eighteenth century, and professed a high veneration 
tor those Popes who are most detested by 'Protestanti^^, — the 
tainous Hildebrand for instance, whom many St. Simonians have 
not hesitated to class amongst the great benefactors of the human 
race. Perhaps the reader will be surprised that, according to 
tills theory, they should not have admitted the reformation as 'an 
amelioration of Christianity ; but they have never con^idered^the 
reformation as proving anything but that mankind had'outgrown 
Christianity. To explain this it is necessary to state that they 
divide the different periods of history into religious epochs, or 
epochs of organization, and epochs of enquiry -or incredulity. 
Kach period of orgauization begins by the intrrauction of a new 
social theory or general idea; and terminates when this theory 
has been completely fulfilled and applied, by penetrating and 
embuing the morals,* customs, and social and political organiza-. 
tion of tlie most advanced nations. Then comes a period of in- 
credulity, or a critical epoch, arising from the inability of these 
people to make farther progi’ess wit^iont the help of a new theory. 
But this new theory cannot be applied until the destruction of 
the worn-out forms of the old system ; and till the opinions by 
•which it was characterized have been -abandoned. In the first 
instance, therefore, the ancient edifice must be demolished, and 
even its ruins cleared away, that upon the unencumbered soil a 
new. edifice may be erected, able to meet Jthe increasing wants of 
an expanding race. Such then is the task allotted to these crit- 
ical periods, or periods of incredulity ; a task of destrnctjon and 
not of construction. This task was fulfilled, 'and this destruction 
accomplished, as regards Paganism, by the ancient philosophers; 
and they had prepared the way for the Gospel, in the same manner 
as, according to St. Simon, Protestantism and modem philosophy 
have in their turn performed their duty, by shaking, and at length 
overthrowiftg, the papal superstitions. *Not that Paganism and 
Christianity,- (u e. Catholicism) were not excellent in their time, 
and exactly what would have b^n most advantageous to humanity 
iri ifi&ncy and afterwards in its adolescence; but as the first was 
not suited to the youth of mankinci-s— so tlie second has ceased td 
be fitted to its riper age. . ' , 

And thus philosophy on the one handstand reformation on the 
other — equally incapableof organizing anything— have neverthe- 
less done immense service in- their pwn way by their implacdUe 
hatred of that mode of worship which has produced the present 
state of bivilization, with all its prodigies.* But the epochs of 
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emj^uiry must themselves come to on end, and a fatal one, when 
their work is done ; and philosophy (which believes in nothing), 
as well as the reformation —valuable only as the destroyers of 
Catholicism, must now perish themselves, since their victim is 
deceased. Alas, poor papistry ! from the emperors who caused 
medals to be struck pro Huperatitione delicta^ down to the reverend 
divines in lawn sleeves who took it for the great whore of Babylon, 
and fixed, by the help of the apocalypse, the preordained hour of 
its demise, how often have its enemies seated themselves trium- 
phantly upon the coffin where they believed they had inclosed 
it! — and each time, like its divine founder, it has cast off the 
winding sheet they had wound around it, more youthful, more 
majestic, and more powerful than ever ! Has that giant grown 
old w’ho, even in these days of universal scepticism, has, with a 
word of its mouth, crushed the rebel geniu,s of a Lamennais, per- 
haps the greatest writer in France T That Lamennais, w'hom 
tl e reader will find thus named in tlie following extract from the 
. exposition of the Saint-Simonian doctrine : 

“ 'J'he best interests of mankind are waiting for us, as I wrote to you 
in my last letter : shall we serve them by consuming our useless lives 
in idle attacks upon the tottering chair of St Peter? 

‘‘The present is but an instant in the dueation of time; ours is an 
age of renovalion ; the stamp of age and dotage is upon it ; why should 
we stand by, w atching the dispersion of its remains ? Let us carry back 
our imaginations to the times when that edifice, whose ruins we behold 
to-day, was erect, anticipating proudly an eternal duration ; then, over- 
leaping an immense space, let us soar with daring flight over the future, 
and, from this point of ^ew, let us henceforward interrogate the past, 
^and re-demand from it the faith, the hope, the love, which it has 
neglected to pfeseive for us. No, 1 can never admit, — and you now 
know why I return to this subject — that the Protestant clergy, or rather 
the agglomeration of men who bear that name, exercise with respect to 
authority the same prerogatives as the clergy of Rome. De Maistre, 
JAbbe de la Mennais, yourself^ in ycur letters to the Gla^goto Chronicle^ 
and indeed public notoriety, make it imposmble I should give way upon 
this point. 

“ You say that the disciples of Saint-Simon appear to you in the 
commencement to have been Roman Catholics ; 1 thought 1 had better 
informed you on this subject; but since you cling to such an opinion, 
let me hope that you will be convinced by the two following reasons. 

“ In facty the disciples of Saint-Simon may be divided into converts 
from the Jews apd from, the Catholics. In principle they are before 
all things disciples of Smnt-Simon ; and the old man, whatever he may 
have been, bas disappeared in the m. All the religions of the past have 
been preparatory and successive states for ImmaniU, and it is as the last 
link in the chain of improvement that we admire Ca^oficism, although 
condemned to extinctidn, 
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The past may be chvided into religions and irreligious epochs, and of 
these, history points out to us the ibuf last periods. * 

** Religious antiquity: Paganism and Judaism : Irreligious antiquity: 
Greek and Roman philosophy, and Sadduceeism. 

** Modern religious ep'och : Catliolicism. Moc^crn irreligious epoch : 
Protestantism. This nomenclature once established, it would be cor- 
rect to say that the disciples of Saint-Simon have all begun by being 
Protestants; a result which you certainly did not foresee.*.* — Letter to'‘ 
an English Protestant — Vol. ii/pj 259. 

In England, two men of great talent, and who by different 
methods have attained some celebrity, Mr. Owen and Mpk 
Irving, have perfectly agreed with Saint-Simon and his school 
ad to the fact of an approaching regeneration of the human race. 
All, moreover, have agreed implicitly or explicitly, that Euro- 
pean society could not exist much longer in its present state, but 
must fall into universal chaos if it were not saved by the infusion 
of a new life, manifesting itself by rtew forms. It is worthy of 
remark that they all were led to these desolating conclusions by 
considerations drawn from political economy, and which were 
in the first instance suggested by the distress of Ae working 
classes. The gradual decline of wages, connected as it is with 
the growing knowledge and importance of those whose comforts 
are constantly decreasing, is an evil, the magnitude of which they 
fully understood, and as they were satisfied that it could be per- 
manently mitigated neither by a political change, nor by any 
other device within tl\p present reach of human ingenuity, they 
dived boldly into futurity, with the hope of discovering, far 
beyond the limits of existing facts and institutions, an adequate 
remedy. Mr. Irving, in wnora religious enthusiasm jpreaomir 
nated, sought it in the second coming of .the Messiah; Mr. 
Owen, in his G)-operative Societies; and Saint-Simon in the law 
of the necessaiy development of human nature. More learned, 
bolder, and more imaginative than the other two, his mind em- 
braced* tlie history of the past, and sought in it a formula expla- 
natory of the present, and a xule which should be applicable to 
the future. He had studied the subject of industry in all its 
branches, and made it a part of his system of luiliniited perfect- 
ibility ; assimed to it a first-rale place in the destiny of mankind, 
and traced its progress from its origin, when manual labour fell 
exclusively to the share of the slave. He followed the slave in 
all his transformations, into a serf in the*firht place, then into a 
free man; and he perceived that, at each change in the condition 
of the working classes, industry had attained a higher station, 
and manifested greater energy. In his opinion, this progressive 
improvement could no longer continue witliout a ramcal altera- 
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ration hi the existing relation between- the labourer and his 
emplbyer ; and he considered that the want of this alteration 
accounts for the ravages of pauperism. The periods, both of 
wages and of slavery had passed away, and by the force of 
events the approaching epoch of organization was to give, with 
a new religion and a new morality, a new form to the rights 
• of property, and was to substitute the system of copartnership 
for that of daily wages. We say a riew morality, — for the author 
allows us to perceive in all his works, that the moral duties are 
not more unalterable, nor more out of the reach of perfectibility, 
than any thing else. And in this, be it observed, S&int-Simon 
has done little more than follow up and rigorously apply a prin- 
ciple which is pretty generally admitted, by those who are not 
Christians, and who derive their notions of what is just or unjust, 
not from the divine will, but from the nature of mankind in 
general, or in other words, of society. They, therefore, see 
nothing -in nlt)raHty but subordination, the sacrifice of individual 
to general advantage. And, if this hypothesis were once ad- 
mitted, we should see no reason why the precepts of morality 
should not change with the lapse of ages ; tor the common weal 
undoubtedly changes its character at difteretit times; requiring 
at one time wliat at another ‘ might be highly injurious. No 
doubt a Catholic will laugh at a theory, according to which what 
was right before the introduction of rail-roads, may become 
wrong after this discovery has taken place ; because the Catholic 
seeks his ci iterion of good and evil beyond the sphere of mor- 
tality, — in the imperishable and unalterabre determination of his 
Maker : but he who rejects revelation must take for his rule of 
morality either the statute book, with Hobbes, or the general wel- 
fare ot his species, with Saint-Simon and Bentham. Saint- 
Simon, however, never undertook to define the worship and the 
system of morals which were to replace ^he faith and the deca- 
logue of Christians; although, in his last work, published after his 
death, which took place 19th May 1825, he promised' to- the 
world this important revelation. • His New ChrUlinnity in its 
present stat^ contains little else than a long charge of here&y 
against Catholics first, and then against Protestants ; Christians 
of all denominations having, according to him, deviated from 

E rimitive Christianity ; making themselves accomplices of the 
igher orders, in \heir unjust oppressfon of the labourer; that 
is to say, of those very classes whom the Gospel was intended 
to liberate. Amongst bis complaints against Luther, whom 
he looks upon as toe representative of the entire Reforma-. 
tion, there is one so curious that we' shall give it m his own 
terms. . • . • 
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" Luther was a very powerful and energetic man for the purposes of 
Griticisin or inqu^y, but it was only in this point of view that he 
showed very great capacity ; thus he proved in the most complete and 
nervous manner that the court of Rome had quitted the c^irection of 
Christianity; that on the one hand she sought to^ constitute herself an 
arbitrary power — that on the other she strove to combine yith the 
powerful against the poor, and that the faithful should oblige ber to 
reform herself. But the labour which he gave to the reorganization 
of Christianity was much less than it should have been. Instead of 
taking the necessary steps to increase the social importance of religion, 
he has caused it to retrograde to its starting point ; he has placed it 
again wltkd^ii the limits of social organization — he has thus recognised 
the power of Csesar as that from which all others emanate; he has 
reserved to his clergy only the rights of humble suppliants to the tem- 
poral power; and lias thus condemned pacific minds to remain in 
perpetual dependance upon men of violent passions and .military 
capacities.” 

One other extract will contain all that there is of consequence 
in his book, upon what he more than once calls the future 
religion of maiiKind.’’ 

“ The New Chrisiianity will be composed chiefly of the same ele- 
ments as now make up the different heretical associations of Europe 
and America. The New Christianity, like the heretical associations, 
will have its worship, its morality, aqd its dogmas. It will have its 
clergy; and this clergy will have its chiefs; but notwithstanding this 
similarity of organization, the new Christianity will be purged from all 
actual heresies. The doctrines of morality will be considered as of 
first importance ; Faith and Doctrine will be looked upon as accesso- 
ries, the principal object of which should be to fix the attention of the 
faithful of all classes upon morality. 

“ In New Christianity all morality will be deduped directly from this 
principle, * that men must act like brothers to each other^ ' ^ i\i\% 

principle, which appertains to primitive Christianity, will undergo a 
transfiguration, after which it will become the appropriate object of all 
the religious labours of the present day. 

‘‘ This regenerate principle will be presented in the following man- 
ner; must direct society towards the grand*objecl of the most 
rapid possible melioration of the fate of the poorest class. Those who • 
are to found the new Christianity, and to constitute themselves chiefs 
of the new church, are those who are most capable of contributing by 
their labours to increase the welfare of the lower orders; the functions 
a( the clergy will be simply teaching the new Christian doctrine, in 
the perfecting of which, the chiefs of the church will labour without 
oeasLng.” 

• 

The importance of unity in scientific labours ; the.necessity for 
a social re^neration, by the aid of a new religion and inormity ; 
the substifation of the principle of association for that of wagesf 
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the supremacy of capacity of every kind over all other social dis- 
tinctions ; the dominion which the peaceful labourer should have 
over the idle; — these are the consequences that Saint-Simon 
would draw from his great law of the unlimited perfectibility of 
man, and which he* left as his only heritage to the small number 
of disciples who surrounded his death-bed. 

They were faithful to him, and very shortly afterwards they 
produced a monthly journal, entitled Ze Prorfwc/ewr ; and that 
paper, though little noticed at the time, contained very remark- 
able articles upon political economy and history; in- it there were 
also original views upon the nature of property; and aftiongst the 
conductors were already found the names of MM, Bazar and 
Eiifantin; the a decided republican and one of the prin- 
cipal members of the French Society of Carbonari; the second, 
merely an agent of the Caisse hypoth^caire,” a sort of territo- 
rial bank. Dissensions, however,, began to appear; the most 
enthusiastic thought that the others were too anxious about the 
material wants of society, and not sufficiently so lor their moral 
necessities. They affirmed that the critical or irreligious period, 
begun by the remrmation and continued by modern philosophy, 
had lasted long enough ; and they accused their dissenting bre- 
thren of giving all their attention to man, forgetting that the 
feminine sex made so great a part of the human race. They 
separated ; and Le Producteur was replaced by another jC)urnar, 
entitled IJ Organlzateur ; in this the Saint- Simon ian doctrines 
took quite a different character; a religious feeling was more 
clearly displayed in it, and the necessity for a new religion was 
openly avowed as a fundamental principle by the editoi's. They 
sought it in the material wants of society, and in the necessity 
for making all institutions — moral and political — the hierarchy of 
ranks — and even the rights of property — subordinate to the wel- 
fare of the majority ; they affirmed tliat a powerful and revered 
priesthood was a condition necessary to this welfare ; and they 
suminoned to this priesthood persons of all capacities and of all 
sorts of employment ; for the priest in tbia new society, from 
•whence the idle were to be expelled, was to be the most leai'ned, 
the ablest, and the best, from amongst those who labour in the 
field, or in the workshop, or who cultivate science or the fine arts. 
In short, they were to be at once * apostles and political econo^ 
mists. As apostles, they promulgated the advantages of a 
priestly hierarchy wlio* should rule the world for the benefit of 
the lower orders. As economists, they declared that capital of 
all sorts is but an inatrument of production; and they asked 
why the landlord and the monied man, whose only office was to 
fiirnisU the labourer with this instrument, should recrfve, under 
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the names of remind of interest, B#ch an exorbitant re'ward for 
swsh a trifling service rendered to the community. Give, they 
continued, to the priests of the future, all the lands and money 
in the World, and they will ask from the labourer neither rent nor 
interest; they will seek out only the most skilful; and produc- 
tion, released from a great part of the heavy expense by which k 
is now burdened, will become infinitely more fertile than at pre- 
sent, to the great benefit of the laboring classes, and to the 
detriment' of none but the idle. This principle, confused as yet 
as to its practical details, but sufficiently clear to the understand- 
ings of those who were to profit by it, was wonderfully adapted 
to the state of public opinion in France, at the time when the 
revolution of July broke out- The great commercial crisis of 
1825-26 had shaken the general confidence in the political sys- 
tem of Say and his school ; the situation of the working classes 
became more and more alarming, and the want of some religious 
curb was, as we have already said, felt even by the freethinkers, who, 
however, were determined not to return to Catholicism, and yet 
felt unable to become Protestants, without going, farther, and 
adopting the Catholic principle, by receiving alonp with the 
Holy Scriptu/es, the authority of a living and visible interpaeter. 
If to these favourable circumstances, we add the existence of 
multitudes of young men. of great talents but of small means, 
who saw a brilliant career opening in the priesthood of the new 
religion, — if we consider the enthusiasm of many philanthropists 
who were ready to sacrifice at least a part of their fortune to the 
general good — we shall not be surprised at the success which 
attendee! Saint-Simonism in the early part of 1880. It was, 
indeed, very great; and the prime support of all infant associa- 
tions — money, was not wanting. Besides DOrgnnizateuTi they 
were then able to support a daily journal, entitled Le Globes and 
they held public sittings, where they explained their doctrines. 
These doctrines, although veiled in part from profane eyes, may, 
we think, be defined in the following manner. 

^^That men are all equal ; and that the two sexes are entitled to 
the same rights and privileges, making an exception, however, 
for the difference in natural capacity, and for the use which each 
individual, male or female, may make of that capacity ; that 
society was established in order to secure to its members the 
greatest possible quantity of' material happiness; and that its 
organization will be perfect when the sum of enjoyment allotted 
to each individual shall be according m his ability and his works, 
tod without reference io his. birth; that from the beginni^ the 
human race jjas been advancing to this point; and the diflierent 
religions which have succeeded each otlier, liave brought it 
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water and nearer to this (igal object of all social institatipna ; 

all tlie progress hitherto made, man has owed to those 
religions which have made a ruling priesthood, and a supreme 
spiritual authority, indispencable; for such religious opinions as 
want these two requisite instruments —and a fortiori human 
phjIosoph\waie powerless to associate, and can only destroy 
^ what exists. That paganism was, and must have been, exclusively 
sensual, because it received the human race at its first emerging 
from a state of nature ; and that in this sense it was an improve- 
ment. In its turn (’hristianity came to meliorate the pagan 
world:, it was and ought to have been exclusively spiritual, 
because the worship which it replaced had fallen into the other 
extreme,' The one had changed brutes into slaves, the other 
elevated slaves into free men; but it allowed tlie possessors of 
capital to make use of the class it had enfranchised ; it retained 
the privileges of birth and property, even while it opened a career 
in the priesthood to plebeian talent which it had never before 
possessed ; it^ sanctioned the inferiority of woman, and finally 
established a fatal opposition between the flesh and the spirit; 
condemning the former, and thus consuming the life of man in 
4 )ne long and painful struggle between these two great sources of 
strength. That Christianity has lasted its time, since the defects 
of this institution are now perceived and felt ; and that they could 
be remedied neither by the refoimation nor by philosophy, since 
Jieither possessed the principles of authority, which alone can bind 
together individuals, and cause them to co-operate. That in the 
meantime society falls lo pieces and can only be saved by a new 
religion; that ^aint-Simonism is that religion; and is true 
because it satisfies all the actual wants of perfected humc^nity. 
Its practical dogmas are the organization of the whole human 

? '4ce into one vast family of labourers; that this family shall be 
ujed and 'governed by a sacerdotal liierarcliy, which shall itseFf 
^ subj^cii to a supreme head. That property and inheritance 
shall be unknown, oecause every individual shall be remunerated 
ji'Diil the cpmmon i^venue according to his ability and his labour ; 
.that the priests will distribute justly, because they will themselves 
he the most loving, the best, and most enlightened. The idle 
will ceaf^ to .bO) consequently there will be an end to the 
employment of tlie poor by the rich ; no longer will talent, 
wdiether for arts, science, or laborious industry, be condemned to 
Iwguish* scoriied^by* jweAlth or hereditary rank. , Christianity 
haa emancipated mao alone ^ the new^reed is to set woman "also 
free, and summon her to an equal sbare^jn all the rights which 
the Qtiier sex have till now unjustly kept possession of. She will 
bapiiest> magisiraVi,Moctor, and savant; or raUier, the hutnan 



h^ed pf man and ^ 

«li^ thfi Bme^ will be a coi^) 4 ^ 

9 ;^ebfdpd 8 e<d(yf two 4 »le fredyjiniting, and fiwljr i^^mdrtg 
Whe^ other Bl5tlitie$ shall causd tk^ xo disunite and 
combinations., ^These two elements are urbe c^tjua^^ & 
bonoor^ and prerogative^ The woman is tio longer^ te b^ 0ave^' 
a &tber| who sefl^ hi^r to^ a busband,~^to a fatisiband wbo^ 
jcontempt for her may 'tfirow her into the Arms of a loVer ;.--ithe'' 
body wU be ire^ instated in Us rights^^and there will be no Aiore 
sin, beeaose no farther opposition Between flesh and spirit, and evil 
id impossible when this opposftion does not exist. The pleafeores* 
of the sehses will be thin^ holy And moi^, and the oper/A^ill^ 
become the church of die'true believers. The truth ot Samt- 


Slmonism ia already scientiflcally demonstrated by history and 
poHticfil economy; and potliing remains but to constitute the 
sacerdotal hierarchy, whose duty ^ill be 'forthwith to fix, upoA 
these bases, the moral ahd religious dogmas which are destined 

regenerate tlie world.' 

This sacerdotal hierarchy, wvho were to ‘exercise suohrabsokrte 
sway, and at the side of authority that of Rome was to^be 

thrown into the shade, was at length constituted immediately after 
the pevolutionof July ; and the bpllev^rs took the name of the Saint 
Sin^hnFfmilfi this singular family^ in Miich every thing should^ 
Lave Bean new,^ bes^n by servilely copying the institution of «tbe 
Homan Church ; w it was composed ofa chief called Father, 


degree^ (Priests ) ; and disciples of the third 
Witbofi^ were vj»if6i» (catechumenB) or ^spurmis^ 
title of members of the faini^, There was, htmooverva 


for^ the end of number dhlclpl^*?' « tlMP <bird 

'iijegreifr And^of amount to oV4bit?^th0usam^ 

^ma tb4 c^id. afbAd't to , di^trilmte gratis 
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Simot4sm; and when it was so determined MM. Conste, Bucbez, 
Lertninier, and many others, left the society. The secession would 
have been greater, if the necessity of invoking the freedom of 
conscience promised by the cliarter, in order to escape the effect 
of the two hundred and ninety-first article of the penal code, 
(which allows government to disperse all unions of more than 
twenty persons,) had not furnished a powerful argument to 
the more zealous. The construction of the hierarchy was a 
new cause of discord ; and the family, divided between the claims 
of two candidates, were obliged to have recourse to a efwMiw- 
rirnte^ by electing Messieurs Bazar and Enfantin to the high 
office of Supreme Father, the functions of which they fulfilled 
together. The last of these was unnueationably the most ambi^ 
tious and the least disposed to shrink from the consequences of 
the Saint-Simonian doctrine. The throne on which he sat he 
found too narrow to admit a colleague, and on the 19th of No*- 
vember 1831, after a memorable discussion, of which we shall 
have more to say by and by, M. Bazar withdrew, followed by a 
rather large number of partizans f and Enfantin was left alone, 
the Supreme Father of the Saint-Simonian family. However, 
in spite of internal disagreements and quarrels, as yet secret 
from the public, — which were destroying the unity of their col- 
lege, — the Saint-Simoniaus were gradually defining their reli- 
gious theories, and their morality. The first part of the task 
was not easy ; and in the short space of two years, their creed 
underwent more variations than have happenea to Protestantism 
in as many ages. The two chief points they had to settle were, 
the nature of God, whose existence they all admitted, and the 
futpre state of man after death. As to the first point, they were 
evidently Pantheists, although their profession of faith, drawn 
tip by Enfantin, was couched in the following terms : — 

“ God i^all that exists. 

AH is in him ; all is by him ; 

None of us is out of him ^ 

But none of us is hhn ; 

Each of us lives by bis life ; 

And we all communicate in him ; 

For be is all that exists.*’ 

Bub what is xmbtgoous in this symbol was sufficiently deared 
up by the language of die Apostles who were charged with the 
weekly preaching at’IV'is. We quote the following passage 
from a sermcm prfsaiphed by M; Troynson on the 11th of Appl 
1881 • 

The univerai^^^yift ''and the imUieiisity of woiUs which fill all 
spacer and in theaa dMds afi that loves, thinks, ads; this earth, and 
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upon it all the human familyr-^you wh6 listen to usv and we who teaoli 
you — all that exists, exists in one unique, individual, infinite, being — 
and this being is God.** 

Their idea of the future life, so far as we can ascertain what 
it was, shows with equal clearness the vPafitheistic character of 
their ideas". They thought that the dead were born again or 
rather revived in their fellow beings, to receive an increased 
degree of perfection ; this opinion tliey have never forpially de- 
fined, but It is easy to trace it in their writings, and to see that 
time alone was wanting to its development as an article of faith ; 
and, indeed, in ^arlbther • sermon, preached the twenty-first of 
January, M. Jules le Chevalier, addressing himself to hiimanfty 
in general, uses the following terms : — *** 

“ Thou wilt love to line in the present, developing thy body as well 
as thy mind, and thou wilt love to remember thy past life, and to pre- 
pare thy life to come. And, then, in the divers generations of the 
double family, thou wdlt groto eternally in love, in wisdom, and in 
beauty — and thy life always renewed at each of its phases, a journey 
of initiation through ages and in the midst of worlds, thy life at once 
individual and collective, will have no limit but immensity ; no end but 
eternity. Then the spirit will no longer be mortified by the flesh, nor 
the flesh subdued by the spirit; nor shall the kingdom of earth be 
separated from the kingdom of heaven; nor suffering be endured in 
time, to secure happiness in eternity; but there will be a holy harmony 
of ail human desires. And then ^here will be no more the hell, nor 
the paradise, the eternal repose, noi^ the eternal damnation of Chris- 
tianity; neither will there be the absolute death of materialism — ^but the 
progressine evolution of man in humanity — of humanity in God, Hu- 
manity I behold thy religion, behold thy law, behold thy life I'* 

There is, however, great incoherency, botji as to the existence 
of God and the future state of man, in the Saint-Simonian 
writings. They constantly admit that the doctrinal part of their 
worship is yet to be arranged, but they comfort themselves for 
the slight inconvenience of having a religion without religious 
faith, 1^ frequently repeating that in every religion the only 
point of any reaT consequence must be the morality ’which fixes 
the duties of individuals to one another; to this point, therefore, 
they directed their chief atteili|tion, and on this side lay the rock 
that shipwreckeil them. The popularity they maintained in the 
most democratical country kt the world^ while they kept to their 
watchwords, — « Abolition of inheritance and private property/* 

Talent the only rule for classification,*’ To eveiy one 
accord'mg to his ability, ahd to ability acedWing to its works,*^^ 
Jbrsook them, wheii, under the pretext of enfranchising womefi, 
they gave^ publicity to a theory so audaciously infemoiis that we 
dare scarry do more than indicate its principaJ features: They bad 
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organized their priesthood, they had obtained disciples so fana- 
tical, that they came cheerfully to lay at the feet of the Supreme 
Father the greater part of their fortune; they had invented a 
costume which they wore fearlessly before the astonished or 
sneering crowd; they h<ad established workshops where nume- 
rous workmen laboured in common for the benefit of the family; 
but the ,power they had acquired vanished like a dream', from 
the moment they dared to give a new character to the conjugal 
union, or rather to abolish it entirely, and to substitute for it the 
unbounded and disgusting liberty of the brute creation. Yet 
it was by considering, as they believed, the Victual wants of hu- 
manity; by consulting reason, when released from the trammels 
of revelation, that they reached tliis degree of monstrous folly : 
one would say that Providence had deputed to them the task of 
proving the insufficiency of the mind of man when left to him- 
self, without other lights than those of philosophy and science. 

We have already said that the Saint- Simonians had consti- 
tuted their hierarchy; and, according to their theory, the world 
was to be go>rcrned in the following manner. At the head 
of the whole human race they placed the Supreme Father ; in 
immediate contact with him was the College of Apostles, whose 
members he was to select, and they were to divide among 
themselves the superin tendance over the whole human race. 
Each Apostle was to have had under his orders a certain num- 
ber of disciples of the first degree, or bishops, — who in their 
turn were placed over a certain number of disciples of the second 
degree — or priests. These, who stood exactly in the position of 
cure, were each to have had his parish, inhabited by disciples 
of the third degree — or laity. As inheritance was to be done 
away with, the ecclesiastical superior, was at the death of each 
priest or layman, to bestow his possessions (»n the best entitled, 
that is to say, on the most talented; and the Supreme Father, 
armed with boundlessauthority, would have controlled this immense 
machine, becoming thus a thousand times a more despotic sove- 
reign, than the enn>eror of China; and the monarch of the world, 
in feet, from whence all political power would have been 
banished, to make way for his. This power, however, and that 
of the whole priesthood, was to be founded in love ; and, as tlie 

f Measures of tne senses were declared holy — it consequently fol- 
ow'ed tliat physical * beauty was to become a capacity — a title to 
command. It was as ‘the most beloved, and in some degree as 
the most beautiful — that they had chosen the chiefs of their 
priesthood. But, according to their theories, these chosen indi- 
viduals were as yet jqcom^ete, and must continue so until each 
had united himself tb a woman who'should have the same rights 
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to tlie ministry as her associate, and was to exercise them con- 
jointly with him. This perfect eouality being established between 
the two sexes, there arose imnieaiately a necessity for regulating 
the reciprocal duties of the Saint-Simonian Androgyne — of the 
couple, whether clerical or lay — which shauld be composed of 
two parts, equal and perfectible, bijt not necessarily perfecting 
themselves in the same time or to the same degree: were they to 
be constrained to continue indissolubly united, when the harmony 
which first caused their union had neeri destroyed by the im- 
provement or the backsliding of either party ? And, if the flesh 
was indeed re-established in its rights, and sensual pleasures had 
become holy, was adultery to continue an evil, because Christians 
consider it a heinous crime? These two grave questions long 
divided the college; and the duum-virate^ who exercised toge- 
ther the functions of Supreme Father, as well as the college, 
divided upon the second; Bazar, who was father of a family, 
had no objection to the separation of the couple: he allowed 
divorce, and consented that the woman should have the same 
rights respecting it as the man ; but he recoiled with horror from 
the consequences of carrying out his doctrine. 

Vainly was he reminded tliat, as St. Simonism had done away 
with even the notion of sin, he would be in fact returning to 
Christianity, and abjuring the religion at whose head he was 
placed — if he should persist in affirming that fidelity between 
man and wife was a rirtue. Bazar^s internal conviction, his 
conscience, all his feelings, revolted from this idea, and he obstin- 
ately continued to answer all objections by the words : I insist 
that every son shall know the name of his father.’' 

Enfantin w'as more consistent ; he saw that wlien once inherit- 
ance was abolished, and absolute equality esfablished as of ftght, 
between all .children from the moment of their birth, it would 
become necessary, in order to substantiate this equality, that 
fathers should not know their own children,* lest they should 
favour them at the expense of the others. Even this was not 
enough ; as the mother-priest would always, it was to be feared, 
show partiality to her own. Enfantin did all that could be done 
to maintain tne principle of absolute equality; and the frightful, 
yet logical, consequences which he deduced from the abolition 
of inheritance, are not the least of the objections which may be 
brought against the system of universal levelling. 

The first result of these dissensions (which as yet were known 
only to the college) was, that Bazar was degraded to the post of 
doctrlnul chief— vihxch post lie soon threw up, and separated 
from Enfantin, who remained alone as Supreme Father. It was 
on the 18th November 1831 that this secession took place; wheb, 
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before a general assembly of the Saint-Simonian family, Enfantin, 
hard pressed by the inferior disciples, allowed them to suppose, 
rather than fully explained to them, a theory^ which the public 
already suspected, but which was fully understood by the college 
alone. We shall enter into no details, although all have been 
printed in the Instruct tons jif the Supreme Father* Suffice it 
to say, that many of those present testified their abhorrence 
— that the charge of promiscuous intercourse w’as broadly and 
distinctly made — and that Cecile Fournel, a disciple of the 
first order, protested in the name of all the women of the 
Saint-Simonian family, against the installation of vice; — the 
organization of adultery, — which was now proposed, under the 
pretext of establishing, by the ministry of the priest-couple, a 
harmony between beings of profound affections^ and beings 
of quick but inconstant affections. Many disciples, and some 
apostles, withdrew with Bazar; and the family received a check 
which tforeboded its speedy dissolution. So great, however, was 
still the enthusiasm of Enfantin’s adherents, that Olinde Rodri- 
guez dared to proclaim him the most moral man of the epoch; 
and the Globe declared that the Supreme Father had never ap- 
peared so imposing, so priestlike, so heantifuU as during this 
discussion. This meeting was remarkable in another respect. 
The preacher, Abel Tronson, complained bitterly that Enfantin 
had revealed the secret he had entrusted him in confession ; and 
the anti-catholic part of the public learnt, with no small surprise, 
ihat^ for the good of humanity^ and as one of the conditions of 
the general progress^ the Saint-Simonians had borrowed auricular 
confession from the Catholic Church; tfiey had already invented 
a sort of baptism, a marriage, and a service for the dead, — they 
exa^ed an implicit and unarguing faith in their words. So that 
their religion was not unreasonably compared to what Catho- 
licism might be, if she could fall into dotage, and disfigure, by 
idiotic drivelling, the truths that had been entrusted to ner. A 
new era— an era of perfect extravagance — took place in the 
short life of Saint-Sinionisin. The free woman^ the female 
Messiah^ — the representative of her sex, as Enfantin was of liis, 
— the woman who was to be the future spouse of the Supreme 
Father, became now the phoenix whose apparition was to dis- 
perse all doubts, and secure the universal triumph of the docbine. 
A seat was reserved for her beside the Supreme Father, in all the 
cei'emonies of the family, and M. Duvergier, the poet of the 
fatnily^ and now one of the most distingui^ed dramatic authors 
of Paris, put the finishing stroke to the reinstaltation 0/ the 
Jleslh by announcing that the wonderful woman, who was so 
impatiently expected nirglit even then be wandering, in the 
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streets of the capital, a victim to the Christian prejudices, which 
beheld in her only a common prostitute. Pecuniary difficulties 
now began to embarrass them ; they had sent missionaries into 
the principal towns of France, Belgium, Germany, and even 
England, where, however, their presence wa*s scarcely perceived. 
At Toulouse, Bordeaux, Metz, Marseilles, and Lyons, they 
succeeded in collecting a certain number of disciples; but they 
were not so fortunate in Belgium, — their theories respecting 
women met with the most violent opposition. At Brussels and 
Liege, the people rose against them ; and, to the honour of the 
Catholic clergy — of the clergy who had been decried as so into- 
lerant — it was they who, in the Belgian congress as well as in 
the midst of a furious populace, insisted upon the right of the 
Saint-Simonians to the protection of the police, and also that 
they should be allowf^l to preach their doctrines freely. But all 
these missions — the expense of workshops — the publication gratis 
of a newspaper — and the luxury of the Supreme Father, who 
considered it a duty by no means to mortify his flesh, — hatl soon 
exhausted the resources they had found in voluntary gifts. 
Olinde Rodriguez, the heir of Saint-Simon, and who had 
greatly contributed to the elevation of Enfantin, now deter- 
mined, in the exercise of his functions as rider of the worship — 
that is to say, as director of traffic and industry — to raise a loan 
without payment of any interest (fond d’amortissement) — a thing 
which the family held in detestation. As a security, all the 
adherents of Enfantin placed at his disposal an authority to sell 
then’ property, and on the 1st January 1832 a large quantity of 
bonds were thrown upon the market. This scheme was unsuc- 
cessful, as no more than 82,400 francs were obtained, and its 
failure proved fatal to the new establishmertt. The police was 
tlien almost powerless against the republican parly, who had 
contributed so much lo Uie Three Days of July, and had not 
dared as yet to interfere with the Saint-Simonians, although the 
alarm they excited was considerable; they had waited till public 
feeling should change towards them, and now took instant ad- 
vantage of the ill-success of their money project. Oji the 22d 
January 1832, the fanvty were dispersed by an armed force ; 
seals were applied to their papers; and the Supreme Father and 
Olinde Rodriguez were summoned before the tribunals as guilty 
— 1st. (and this was their great crime in the eyes of government) 
of having organized associations among the workmen ; 2ndiy, of 
seizing upon inheritances : and Srdly, of defrauding the public 
by raising a loan, of which they could neither replace the capital 
nor pay the interest. The prosecutions were liowever abandoned^ 
and the family might have subsisted some j;ime longer, bad not 
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quarrels arisen between the Supreme Father and Olinde Rodri- 
guez. The ‘future rights of women were the cause, or the pre- 
text of this new revolution. Enfahtin had gone still greater 
lengths than at the meeting of the lyth November, and had 
defined in sofrightfrtl a manner the functions of the priest-couple 
— he had so publicly declared it to be their duty to be beau- 
tiful, and their right to live in the most unbridled license — that 
Olinde Rodriguez drew back, perhaps from shame, and perhaps, 
too, to free himself from pecuniary liability. Enraged at the 
opposition he met with, Enfantin degraded llodriguez, who, on 
liis part, endeavoured to give a new form to Saint-Simonism, 
and succeeded only in depriving his antagonist of the support of 
a few influential men. We are wrong; he went farther, and claimed 
as his property all the works of Saint-Simon. Bazar followed 
liis example, and claimed to be the owner of the Kxplnnatory 
Statement of the New Doctrine: this was a heavy blow; for 
the sale of these books was thus stopped : — but a heavier still 
was dealt them by the government, who recommenced the pro- 
secution they had laid aside ; this was exactly at the time when 
the cholera broke out, in 1882. The Saint-Siinonians proposed 
in their newspaper, Le Glohe^ that immense public works should 
be undertaken as a remedy, to be carried on to the sound of 
"instruments, and presided over by the loveliest women. One 
might have supposed that they were given up to madness, and 
this whilst the Catholic priests, and the Sisters of Chari rj% who 
had no faith in the re-installation of the flesh, gave their time 
and tlieir lives to the service of the sick, Enfantin, meanwhile, 
completed the ruin of the finances of the family by his balls 
and dinners, and was at length obliged to give up the publica- 
tion of the Globe, and to leave Paris. Under pretext of pre- 
paring himself for a new mission, he withdrew to Menil 
Montant, a village near the capital, wiiere he took up his 
residence in a house which belonged to him, along with such 
apostles as remained faithful to him, and who had devoted them- 
selves to ray him, in every sense of the word, an idolatrous 
'woi^hip. But before retiring tohiS holy mountain,” he pub- 
lished the following proclamation, in the last number that ap- 
peared of the Globe, on the 22d April 1832, which was Good 
Friday : — 

“ God has appointed me a mission to summon the proletdires and 
lib(>ratcd woman to a rifew destiny, — to bring back into the human 
family such as have hkherto been excluded from it, or only treated 
like aliens in it, — to realize the universal association which, since the 
beginning of the world, has l>epn csiUed for by the cries of all slaves, 
— whether w^omen or men prolelaires, OnQ phase of my existence is . 
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accomplished to day. 1 have spoken ; I will act ; but I require a time 
of repose and of silence. A numerous family surrounds ,me; the 
apostleship is founded. I take forty of my sons with me ; 1 confide to 
iny other children the care of continuing oar work in the world* and 
1 retire. The day on which I speak has been a great day in the 
world during eighteen centuries. On this day^iedthe divine liberaior 
of slaves. Let us sanctify the anniversary by the commencement of 
our holy retreat ; and from amidst us let the last trace of servitude — 
domesticity — be expelled.” 

In the same number, Ptire Barrau, the most eloquent of their 
preachers, expressed liimself, or rather blasphemed, as follows : 

“ Knfantin is the Messiah of God— the king of the nations — where 
his sons now exalt him, as the world shall one day do. The world sees 
its Christ j and knows him not. And therefore he withdraws himself 
with his apostles from among you. Our word is in the midst of you ; 
you wdl incarnate it in *y ourselves. The world is ours. A man shall 
arise, having the brow of a king, and the entrails of the people, be- 
cause he has the heart of a priest, — and this man is our Father.” 

We shall not follow the family into its new habitation, where 
all laboured in common; and young pupils of the Polytechnic 
Schools, distinguished military men, and the sons of bankers of 
enormous wealth, cleaned boots, and filled all the offices of 
servants; while other Saint-Siraonians, no less distiijgnished by 
their social rank, joined the workmen upon the roads, and broke 
stones with them. A considerable crowd came from the capital 
to visit these new hermits, as soon as their forty days were 
expired, which were a detestable parody upon the retreat of our 
Lord. But the government had now vanquished the republican 
insurrection which took place in June, and was no longer dis- 
posed to spare the Saint-Simoiiians. On the* 1st July, the gates 
of the gardens of Menil Montant were closed by the gensdarmes 
against all curious visitors; and on tlie 27 ih of the following 
August, the Supreme Father, Rodriguez, and several others, were 
put upon their trial before the Court of Assizes at Paris. No- 
tliing could exceed the ridicule of Enfan tin’s behaviour during 
this process. He had brought two women as his counsel, but 
the court would not allow them to speak. He forbade his 
disciples, who were called on as witnesses, to take the oaths 
required by law, and he himself pronounced a discourse which 
convulsed with laughter all his audience. . “ I wish,*’ he said, 
‘^to show the Attorney- General tfie influence of beauty — of the 
senses — of the flesh ; — and for that purpose, I will make him feel 
tlie influence of a look ; for I believe that 1 shall reveal all my 
thoughts upon my countenance.” And thereupon he looked 
steachly for a long time at the judges, the la^wyers^ and the spec* 
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tators, supposing that he was to fascinate the public as he had 
managed to fascinate some young enthusiasts. Michel Chevalier, 
however, Duverrier, and Barrau, had retained all the power 
of their talent, and they eloquently defended the cause of reli- 
gious liberty. It was a singular thing, that their defence was 
chiefly a defence of Christianity, — that is to say, of Catholicism ; 
for we have already explained that they are identical in the 
minds of all Frenchmen. Accordingly, Michel Chevalier, 
pointing to the green cloth which, since 1830, had concealed the 
figure of Christ, that, by Napoleon’s orders, had been placed 
above the bench, addressed the jury as follows 

“ Catholicism I Gentlemen, there is here a symbol of its actual 
power. Modern Catholicism is the picture you have before your eyes, 
it is veiled — and, singular circumstance I those who, by concealing it, 
abjured their religion without embracing a new one, are the same who 
now set themselves up as arbiters of conscience, and venture to affirm 
that we are not a religion ; but fifteen centuries have elapsed, during 
which, Christianity, for the happiness of the world, was not veiled, nor 
yet banished from public policy. When hordes of barbarians, eager for 
conquest, and- crowding upon each other, came dragging themselves 
from the steppes of Asia, from the Dural, and from the Altai, to the 
Rhine, and inundated all Europe to the south and west, who met them 
half way and civilized them ? Christianity. Who mediated successfully 
between the conquered people, and their brutal conquerors, Goths, 
Vandals, Suevi, Alani, Burgundians, Saxons, Franks, Heruli, and Huns? 
the Catholic bishops and clergy. Who was the man before whom Attila 
stood still, filled with respect — Attila the scourge of God ? It was a 
Christian Pope, it was Saint Leo I If Christianity hacLnot mixed 
itself with politics; if the bishops had taken no part in temporal affairs, 
there would have been no chance for civilization. — Mankind must have 
retrograded to the times of Nimrod. Above all, the origin and history 
of the French monarchy may be comprised in the words of a learned 
English historian ; * the kingdom of France is a kingdom made by 
bish^ops.’ ” 

I'he court condemned Enfaritin, Michel Chevalier, and Du- 
verrier, to a year’s imprisonment each, and to a fine of one 
hundred francs, as guilty of outraging public morals, and as 
having formed part of an association of more than twenty per- 
sons* They were acquitted as to the charge of obtaining money 
ou false pretences, and it would be unjust not to admit that they 
deserved this j>artof the verdict. By the help of voluntary gifts, 
they had honourably fulfilled their engagements, and discharged 
the financial liabilities oif Olinde Rodriguez, The family was now 
thrown into complete anarchy, by the imprisonment of Enfantin. 
Barrau, the maddest amongst them, despairing to find the free 
woman, the female ^essiali, in Europe, set off for Constantino- 
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pie, announcing to the public, that he should find in the harams' 
of the East, that pearl whom the Father had vainly sought in the 
streets of Paris. Several of his fellow disciples accompanied 
him, and others embarked at the same time, and in the same 
hope, for Alexandria. The family was falling to pieces on all 
sides, and' we shall not follow it to its final dissolution. Enfantin 
accepted his discharge after seven months’ imprisonment, and 
went to Egypt, from whence he is recently returned, and languishes 
in deserved obscurity. As for his disciples, at last undeceived, 
many became Mahometans ; and now serve in the armies of 
Mohamed Ali, or amongst his civil engineers. M M. Stephane, 
Flachat, and Pereire, are the directors of the rail-road to St. 
Germain ; M. Michel Chevalier, who was sent by the French 
government to the United States, published, on his return, a 
very interesting work upon that country, and is pointed out by 
public opinion as a future candidate for the high office of 
Minister of Public Works. A great many others had resumed 
the professions they had abandoned — as the bar, the army, or 
manufactories : nor must we, in this brief account of the present 
character of those deluded young men, forget to notice the im- 
portant fact of the numbers converted to Christianity. We say 
converted, for in France, whole families lived and were brought 
up under the influence of the anti-Catholic prejudices of the 
eighteenth century. To the young people of these families, 
Catholicism w^as represented from their childhood as one im- 
mense lie, and upon the word of tlieir parents and their teachers, 
they remained so firmly convinced of this, that all enquiry, nr 
discussion, seemed to them useless ; they were, therefore, like 
many English Protestants, in a state of invincible ignorance; 
yt, many of them hungered and thirsted after truth ; it was in 
their search for her, that they had fallen into the errors of Saint-' 
Simonism. From their new masters, they learnt to feel a pro- 
found contempt for th«^» opinions of Voltaire and his school ; to 
admire, at least in the past, the wisdom and the wonderful civil- 
izing power of the Church of Rome; they were taught also, 
that Protestantism, and unbelief, under all its forms — were valuable 
only in preparing the way for a new doctrine, but could, of them- 
selves, accomplish nothing for the material welfare of tlie human 
race; and they were made so cleanly to perceive the anti-social 
character of both the one and the other, as well as the necessity 
for an absolute and infallible spiritual authority, that doubts were 
naturally excited in the minds of those young enthusiasts ; and 
they began to ask themselves, if, indeed, Catholicism hitherto so 
useful, to mankind, were really false. Then came the wild, 
absurditicsrof Enfantin, all, ho3vever, logically deduced from the 
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law of the illimitable progress of our species; and their con- 
sciences, utisoiled by vice, revolted from such abominations. 
Thus prepared, they could hardly fail to discover the truth, in a 
country, whei’e reason has no choice, if we may so express it, 
but between Cath()licism and infidelity. Accordingly, conver- 
sions were very nutnerons. Bazar, himself, who died the 29th 
July 1832, had burned all his manuscripts, not wishing, he said, 
to Imre behind him arma for the defence of Pa ntheifim. His 
wife and daughters, happier than himself, are now exemplary 
Catholics ; the youngest had married, after the Saint-Simoniaii 
fashion, M. de Saint Cheron, a young man full of talent, and 
the adopted son of Bazar ; this union, as yet unhallowed, has 
since been ratified by the Church, and the archbishop of Paris 
himself officiated in this touching ceremony — the more highly to 
honour the return to truth of two person^ so distinguished, the 
one for his noble character, the other for all the virtues of her 
sex. M M. Margerin, Paul Rochet te, Dugied, Rousseau, and 
many others, have either preceded or followed this example. 
The errors of Saint-Simonism had prepared them for the recep- 
tion of evangelic truth, and the Church may now present them 
with equal pride and confidence to her friends or to her enemies. 
We shall here conclude the history of this memorable attempt to 
meliorate the condition of the working classes, by the assistance 
of scientific principles, without the light of revelation, by the crea- 
tion of a new society and a new morality. These bold innovators 
had at least the merit of understanding and practically demon- 
strating, the necessity for a spiritual authority, which should be 
absolute, and must, therefore, be infallible. A necessity so impera- 
tive in their opinion, that it constituted the only ground for the 
unlimited power they allowed to Father Enfantin. 

As for their fundamental doctrines, namely the substitution of 
a system of j)artnership for that of wages given to the workmen, 
the abolition of all inheritance, and the enfranchisement of women, 
few words will suffice for them : for, setting aside all religious 
truth, the realization of their projects would have done infinite 
mischief to those of whom they considered themselves the only 
friends. Our readers will remember the shepherd boy, whose 
defence was so valorously undertaken by the hero of La Mancha, 
and who gained nothing by the protection of the knight of the 
doleful countenance, but an increased severity on the part of his 
master. We shall see that the Sain t-Simonians, who believed them- 
selves the benefactors of humanity, were in fact only its Don 
Quixotes. If we analyse the nature of wages, we easily arrive 
at the conclusion, that they imply a partnership between the 
master and the workmen, who, bribing their labour in<o the com- 
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mon stock, .have a right to a share in the produce. The master 
buys this share, and pays the price in wages, which represent to 
each labourer his dividend in the common profit, after deduction 
lias been made for security against risk, and for interest ; for these 
belong in justice to the master, since the risk*is all at his charge, 
and he advances to the workman money which he himself 
will only recover after a distant sale, and perhaps long ciedit. 
As to that part which falls to the share of each person employed 
by the master, it is subject to all the vicissitudes occasioned by 
fluctuation in the demand or supply of labour, and we do not see 
how the copartnership system would have the effect of increasing 
it. In some parts of the continent this system now prevails in 
the cultivation of the earth ; the farmers, under the name of 
metayerft^ keep for their share the half of the produce of the land ; 
since, however, population has increased, the mehrypr gives the 
landlord nearly two-lhirds; the same cause would produce the 
same consequences everywhere, because the supply of masters 

t iossessed of the immense capital req^uired by modern machinery 
las not and cannot increase as rapidly as the supply of labour. 
In the copartnership system the workman’s share would equally 
have become less, and as he could not have received it until after 
the sale of his work, he would have been obliged to dispose of 
it to an usurer, in order to live in the meanwhile. Would the 
purchaser estimate his risks and his interest at a less high rate 
than the master ? Clearly not ; and however low wages may be, 
they must always be more advantageous, so far as the lower orders 
are concerned, than the co-partnership system. Nor would their 
situation be improved by the introduction of Mr. Owen's plan. 
A co-operative society must borrow money untH it has accumulated 
a capital, and, on such security as it can offer, interest will always 
be very high. Moreover, all the partners are not entitled to, and 
many would not be satisfied with, an equal division of the profits. 
These must be apportioned according to the skill, assiduity, and 
duties of each member. The directors will claim more than the 
common mechanics, and ultimately they must receive in full what 
is now the master's right. The only difference being that no 
trust is ^iven byHhe operative to the master manufacturer who 
pays their wages weekly, while they would not only have to trust 
their directors, but also to get that trust discounted, in order to 
meet their daily wants. As to the mutual assistance given or 
received at a harmony society^ it implies a {)revious accumulation 
of capital, (which under any other circumstances might be as 
charitably employed), and an endurance of good-fellowship which 
is hardly in the nature of man. Our princi^l objection to Mr. 
Owen’s pMn is, that he ends where he ought to begin ; for his 
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spheine, intended to turn men into an^ls, can be carried into 
effect by angels obly, and those not fallen ones. 

The abolition of hereditary rights must have been followed by 
consequences still more disastrous. Not to say that all the activity 
which is called forth in man by the necessity of providing for his 
children, and the hope of leaving them independent fortunes, 
would be forthwith paralysed not to say that agriculture, with 
its slow return of capital, would be entirely neglected ; for the 
father of a family would be little disposed to bury in the earth, 
for the benefit of strangers, money which he might in many ways 
bestow upon his children, in spite of every law that could be 
framed ; — we will ask, who would those men be who would be 
entrusted with the charge of collecting the property left by in- 
heritance, in order to divide it afterwards amongst the most 
deserving ? The priests of the new lawf the Saint-Simonians 
would say. T 'he priests w^ould then be the arbitrators of every 
man’s fortune; and, in fact, both masters and workmen would 
labour for profit, for no one could compel them to admit that 
the worthiest were not included in their own ranks, or at least 
amongst thtnr friends. Even Catholic priests, who are unmarried, 
and restricted by the canons from engaging in commercial or 
manufacturing speculations, would hardly bear up against such 
temptations ; but the Saint-Simonian clergy — married men, 
agriculturists, merchants, or manufacturers, — men who, more- 
over, avowed it to be a point of conscience to indulge in the most 
costly pleasures, could certainly not withstand it. By degrees 
they would become a caste dividing amongst themselves all the 
wealth of the community, and leaving the other classes of society 
in frif^tful poverty. It was to avoid this snare and these oWec- 
tions that Enfantin invented his theory coni,‘erning woman. The 
degree of liberty allowed to the female sex has always been a 
criterion of the civilization of' a people. The more women have 
been kept in subservience, the greater has been the degradation 
of the other sex; and the rapid progress of Christian society 
arises greatly from the prerogatives with which it has invested 
woman, anci which were unknown before the promulgation of 
the Gospel. Women are now declared e(jual with men in the 
sight of God ; they have obtained the abolition of polygamyisand 
divorce; in a word, the basis of a family in ancient times has 
been entirely changed. But how has this wonderful transforma- 
tion been effected? Had a philosopher undertaken to work such 
a miracle, he would no doubt have reasoned as follows : “ Woman 
charms the senses of her husband ; her principal strength is here ; 
diis strength must therefore be increased, by adding to her beauty 
all those talents wMch can. heighten its effect. Let her always 
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be an Aspasia, and instead of being a slave, she will be surrounded 
with worshippers. Christianity pursued a different method ; it 
spoke aloud and austerely to the woma^v If it taught her tlmt 
she had a soul to save as precious in the eyes of God as that \f 
her husband, it taught her also that the condition of her eternal 
salvation was the fulfilment of her duties ; and it placed amongst 
the chief of those duties, not the constrained chastity of the. 
Athenian matron, enclosed in the gyneceum, but that austere and 
true chastity, whicli penetrates the most secret reqpsses of the 
conscience, expelling tlience the least desire, the lightest thought, 
that sins against the sanctity of the nuptial tie. And it does not 
demand this purity from the woman in the name of her husband, 
blit in the name of her Creator, whose eye pierces all hearts, 
from whom nothing escapes, and whose displeasure is excited by 
whatever violates the laws of the most rigorous modesty. What 
a security is this for the husband ! what a ground of assurance 
for the father, who is more mistrustful still ; lor it was the father, 
rather than the husband, who had recourse to the enclosure of 
the haram, and the other insulting precautions of the East : and 
to him Christianity has given the most powerful guarantee, by 
throwing over the head of his daughter a veil of holy and volun- 
tary purity. Once possessed of this virtue, woman becomes her 
own guardian. Man, whether husband or father, confides in 
her, and respects her on that account; and respect blends with 
the love he bears to her an imperishable affection, that habit 
cannot weaken, nor even the wrinkles of old age destroy. They 
are two in one flesh, and whilst, elsewhere, woman is but the 
property of her husband ; amongst Christians she is a part of his 
being — she is himself; and this idea of marriage, which the 
Catholic church alone has received in its full extent, implies not 
only monogamy, but the absolute indissolubiliw of the conjugal 
union. But Christianity, when it raised the female so high in 
the eyes of God and man, did not contemplate destroying the 
hierarchy of the family; pn the contrarj^, it has been preserved 
without derogating from the essential equality of the two sexes. 
For this puipose, religion has regulated their respective duties, 
keeping in view both the physics^ difference of their organization, 
and the modesty which alone can enable the weaker to acquire 
and keep an influence over the stronger. Christianity has, there- 
fore, given to woman the authority over the dSbfiestic hearth, 
while to man it has assigned the care of gliding the family; tlie 
duty of maintaining and protecting it, and the burden of its ex- 
ternal aflairs. By this title, and in virtue of these lespecial fiinc- 
tions, man presides and governs ; but in a truly Christian umon, 
conjugal love gives its commands to conjugifl love, which cheer- 
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fully obeys them ; and the will of the wife b so fiwly bitertwined 
in that of the husband, tliat they cannot be distinguished. 

Tlie liberty of the Christian woman did not satisfy the Saint- 
Simonians ; tliev were nnVilling that the duty of obedience should 
be imposed on licr^ and would not understand that by proclaim- 
infT ihe two sexes equal in all respects, they rendered certain the 
subjugation of the woman. For if in marriage no one has the 
right to coimnand, who shall give way, the husband or the wife f 
wnen those diflerences of opinion arise between them, which 
must be incalculably multiplied, if there is to be no distinction 
in their duties or in their attributes : they would have to decide 
in common upon the affairs of the state, as well as upon those of 
the kitchen ; the moral right, being equal on both sides, the only 
superiority u jiich the new law had not done away with — tiie supe- 
riority of brute strength — must be appealed to in every difference; 
and the woman, overpowered by this, must yield to lear, insteail 
of, as now, freely submitting to her duty, when she obeys her 
husband in obedience to her God. She would have, it is true, 
the alternative of divorce — that polygamy^ by way of succession, 
which the reformation has revived. But could maternal tender- 
ness dispense with a protector for her children ? and where will 
she find one when their owm father will have rejected them with 
a kind of satisfaction, because, chastity being no more a virtue, 
he can no longer confide; he has never confided in their mother. 
And who would contract a union, unavoidably of uncertain dura- 
tion, with the mother of another man’s children, and be obliged 
to maintain those children ? Or what could such a union be for 
the woman but an exchange of slavery ? For these reasons the 
privilege of divorce would be a useless one, at least to the woman : 
the man alone would profit by it, to free biinself from the bur- 
den of an uncertain paternity; and, certainly, even setting aside 
the disgust inspired by these odious theories, — we are not sur- 

S rised at tlie universal horiur manifested by the women of 
ranee and Belgium for their pretended liberators. They felt 
instinctively that the liberty thus offered them would become the 
ipost insupportable of servitudes. However, Saint-Simoiiism 
might have had a longer career, had not the government tri- 
umphed over the republicans ; for the young men of this party 
hacf a strong tendency to the new religion ; and under another 
National Confention, its professors would have obtained not only 
toleration, but a marked protection; they might indeed have 
been obliged to modify their opinions, and to adopt a character 
more warlike than commercial ; and in this respect it is evident 
that the gradual consolidation of Louis Philippe’s throne had so 
early as the middle of 1831 pioduced a great change in the 
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direcitum "of Sliiot-SiihOiii^ At ev^ cfiTisibt} >otti6ngst die 
chids, it Was aiWays those ^who were most :(hd[io6d to violent 
methods who withdrew, and En^ntin /dways represented such as 
believed in the power of a pacific acdon i whq had^filith in conver- 
sions to be made by sympathy and "by the power of a look, and 
•who laid it down as a principle that they were the most loveable 
of mortals, and that they had only to show themselves in 'order 
to captivate mankind, and subjugate their reason by tlie double 
seduction of their theories and their persons. And ridiculous as 
these notions may appear, they have a redeeming point, in their 
horror of bloodshed; so that the disciples of Eniantin deserve to 
be considered as the Quakers of Pantneisni. 

On the other hand, logic and energy of character were on the 
side of the seceders. By the help of the principle of the aboli- 
tion of inheritance, and that of universal association, they ex- 
pected to excite the passions of the poor and of the workmen, 
^riiey had in their hands a lever which, always powerful, was then 
so much the more so, as the revolution of July had shaken society 
to its foundations, and thus given immenise political ascendancy 
to the lower orders. The fmlowing fact wifi give some idea of 
the madness which possessed a large poition of the populace. 
After the last disturbances at Lyons, the prisoners, who were 
taken to Paris to be tried by the Chamber of Peers, were less 
occupied with the defence of their own cause than with the 
nature of the social organization they were to give to their coun- 
try at a later period. We were told by one of their counsel, 
that, at a visit which he paid to some of them, he found them 
extremely agitated by the discovery of a new method of securing 
the permanent triumph of equality amongst men. And the 
discoverer explained it to him with a transport that was really 
painful, as showing to what a degree the brain of these poor peo- 
ple had been touched; his method consisted in obliging, by 
an article in the new constitution, all tall men to marry little 
women, and short men, on the other hand, to choose tall wives. 
Thus, said the poor fellow, all inequality of height will gradually 
cease to exist, and no citizen will be allowed to be greater than 
another in body any more than in mind. 

There can be no doubt that all Louis Philippe’s efforts have 
been directed to neutralize die democratic tendency of the revolu- 
tion of July, in which he has shewn great skill ; bat at the same 
time he has been powerfiilly support by the alarm whiqh the 
avowed projects of tne republican party4iav6 excited in tbe niidcfie 
dlasses. These have forgotten their ancient dislike for hereditary 
di^Dctions i they have rallied around tbe new tiiixme, and mw 
c(Histitute the principal atrengtli of the french Conservative 
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party— because, in that country, the destructives have declared 
war a^nst the holders of all property, against the shopkeeper 
as wen as the banker, against all proprietors in short, whether 
noble or plebeian : ^he French Conservatives have no bond 

of union except tlie fear of disorder ; and the society which is 
held together only by this feeling, is exj) 08 ed to continual danger,* 
and seldom fails in the end to be deprived of its liberties. It is 
owing to this fear that our neighbours applauded the flagrant 
violation of liberty of conscience in the case of the Saint-Simo- 
nians — that they have allowed the press to be fettered by the 
summary trial and exorbitant punishment of the offenders — that 
they have ceded to the executive government a complete con- 
trol over the education of youth — and that they leave at its 
mercy all religious belief — permitting it to forbid, by royal 
proclamation, the preaching of any, whosfi existence is not at 
present reaognized by law. In met, the French have never 
understood the meaning of liberty — they have always confounded 
it with equality of citizens amongst themselves ; and so long as 
Louis Philippe oppresses them all alike, they will believe them- 
selves free. It would be vain to explain to them, that the letter 
of the law may be the same for all, while its spirit, and its prac- 
tical effects, may press with tyrannical severity upon a part of 
the population. T^o this, conservatives and destructives are alike 
indifferent, provided that theirs may be the party who oppress. 
On all sides, there is the same ignorance of the nature oi true 
liberty, or, if here and there are a few men of more enlightened 
ideas, they are rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 

What now are the traces left by Saint-Simonism ? their doc- 
trines upon the nature of proparty have been gradually diffused 
amongst the workmen, and have singularly weakened their 
ancient respect for the rights . of proprietors : as a counter- 
balancing circumstance, we must repeat what we have already 
said of the religious reaction that has been created by the inno- 
vators of 16S0. On the one hand, those violent prejudices have 
given way, which were so long entertained against the manner 
misvhich the Catholic religion exercised its influence upon the 
past -On the other, the conservative parly now perceive, that 
the proper^ about which they are so anxious, cannot long re- 
main in safety — unless it finds, in the consciences of ihe people^ 
a support which rel%iotn alone can maintain ih&tet th^ are 
aware ahd, that the Oflfthohe religion is the only one possible in 
France; and the ii^Ous amongst them Ora dms jdaced in 
a painftil dilemimif hetwhet fine desire to transmit their wedth in 
peace to their idiihhreii, tind the horroor Aej enteH^ to the 
Wfid toloenoa^f Weve it possude to rehestai^sK 
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the Catholic religion, without restoring to the Catholic priest- 
hood the moral ascendancy which would be the inevitable result 
of a general conversion, they would, perhaps, be the first to 
freouent the churches. And this will expjam to any one who 
studies the actual state of France, the singular conduct of its 

f svernment ; it heaps &vours upon the clergy, points out to the 
overeign Pontiff the most virtuous amongst them, to be made 
bishops, and, at the same time, watches them with jealous suspi- 
cion, and tolerates in the local authorities a system of odious 
vexations against them. And this, because it would have a 
clergy who would bring back the nation to ideas of order and 
religious morality, for me purpose of consolidating and securing 
the rights of property, — but which, at the same time, should re- 
main always dependant upon the government, and without other 
authority in society than what it shall think fit to grant. 


Art. VII. — 1. The French in Africa. 8vo. pp. 50. Ridgway, 1888. 
S. Correspondence with His Majesty's Ambassador at Paris^ and 
Communications from the French Ambassador in London^ 
relative to the French expedition against Algiers. Ordered 
by the House of Lords to be printed, 10th May 1833. 

&- 

I T is our earnest hope and prayer, that the peace which has 
now happily subsisted between England and the great powers 
of the two hemispheres for nearly a quarter .of a century, may 
remain undisturbed for ages yet to come. Indeed, expe^ 
rience, we are sanguine enougn to believe, has convinced the 
most civilized states, that scarcdy any differences can henceforth 
arise amongst them, which may not be arranged much more 
effectually by mutual explanations, given and received in the 
spirit of forbearance, than by an appeal to arms. The age of 
Trial by battle” has, we tri^ altogether past away, — at least 
from amongst those communiti^ whose fleets and armies cannot 
be Committed in conflict, without involving the dsmger of a 
general war. 

Lord Durham's late mission to St. Petersburghi^' has, it is be- 
lieved, been entirdy successful in putting l^to a train of 
settlement the questions ijmt bad ^between tbiscotu^^ 

;hnd parUy out of the^reaty of Adrianople, parliyi .oi»t 

of , the sep^te articfe aiq^ended to the C3anveiotiot^^>f 

SkeleM« ^ Ttmi exp^e^ ^ 
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three years, and jjrobably will not be renewed. Silistria, of 
which the Czar might still have retained possession under the 
arrangements of A^ianople, has been restored to the Sultan. 
Turkey is, and wilj continue to be, an independent power. 
There is a coterie of politicians, belonging to the Ute eocalUe 
academy, who are endeavouring to persuade the public to the 
contrary, and who seem incapable of taking rest until they behold 
Great Britain at open war with the northern empire. But they 
have little chance of seeing their visions accomplished. The 
commercial interests of the two countries have become so essential 
to their respective welfare, that neither is likely to be induced to 
sacrifice those interests, even for a season, on light grounds 

Our vast and increasing trade with the United States, binds 
that republic also in heavy penalties of peace towards England. 
The President has solemnly declared neutrality with reference 
to the Canadas. The difficulties of the north-eastern boundary, 
which arose out of the vague language of the original treaty — 
language proved by repeated investigations to be practically 
inapplicable to the territory forming its subject-matter— are likely 
to be speedily terminated, a conventional interpretation having 
been suggested, which can hardly fail to meet with the concur- 
rence of both parties. 

Austria has already been, or soon will be, linked in peculiarly 
amicable relations with us by a new commercial treaty. Against 
France — the ojily remaining power of the first magnitude — 
England has undoubtedly more than one complaint to make, 
especidly as to the course of her proceedings in Africa. Never- 
theless, it may be presumed that the influence of temperate 
reasoning, — or, if nero be, of remonstrance, couched in terms not 
to be misunderstood, — may eventually preclude the occurrence of 
any events calculated to affect the alliance at present subsisting 
between the two nations. 


The French have never been successful in colonizing, and 
yet there i^re no people more ambitious of possessing mreign 
settlements. Whatever they have hitherto attempted in this 
way, has ultiifiatdy terminated to our advantage. In war we 
have wrested fk)m them colony after colony, which Act have 
not been able to reconquer ; and if wre were to look rorward 
calmly to the interests of a selfish policy, we would .contemplate 
their efforts to establish their power at Algiers, as so many steps, 
more likely to involve* Aem in ^ a vast useless expenditure, and 
in national embarrassment, than to any improvement in their 

S sition as a maritime power. The possession of Gibraltar, 
alt^ and vfUl mways enable us to keep up a^ powerful 

fleet in the MeditS^^nean. If occasion' required, it would not 
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perhaps be impracticable for us to cut off all communication 
between France and the Barbary coast, and moreover, to add 
Algiers itself to our strongholds in that sea. But these are 
questions which we do not desire to discuss. If we had had any 
ambition to disturb the long-established relations of the Medi- 
terranean states, we had the opportunity of anticipating France 
in the policy with which slie is now inspired, when Lord Ex- 
mouth’s expedition was projected. But although we are per- 
suaded that Algiersv cannot be long retained by France, and 
that, even if it be, it can only tend to encumber her energies 
88 a continental and military power — her only natural ^source of 
influence, — nevertheless, it may become necessary to check prd- 
ceedings which, though eventually destined to failure, might, in 
the meantime, operate with an injurious pressure, not only upon 
our commercial interests, but ^so upon tlie commercial and 
political interests of other countries, with which we are intimately 
connected. 

Thus, when during* the revolutionary war, the French Re- 
public attempted to obtain possession of Egypt, although it was 
soon made evident that no force which she could afford to 
send to that part of Africa, would be sufficient to establish 
her dominion there; nevertheless we found it expedient to 
take measures for frustrating her designs. We do not ^ 
prehend that similar proceedings are likely to be called ior 
with reference to Algiers. But we cannot, at the same time, 
shut our eyes to the fact, that it has long been a cabinet project 
at the Tuileries to obtain a strong and permanent footing in 
Africa — to establish, in truth, a sort of Indian empire there, 
which should embrace all the inland territory and the coasts of 
that continent, extending from the Gulph of Guinea to the 
Mediterranean. 

Let us hear how this matter was treated, some years ago, by 
an agent specially appointed to proceed to Afri<^ and to make 
researches diere, with a view to the accomplishment of this 
object. The gentleman entrusted with this mission was M. 
Xavier Golberry, a very intelligent engineer officer in the ser- 
vice of France. He accompanied M. de Boufflers, who was 
named governor of Senegal, to St. Louis, the chief seat of that 
government, in the year 1785. His mstructions were to act as first 
aide-du-camp toM.de Boufflers — to perform the functtens of chief 
engineer of the whole of that government — to recon noitre its western 
coast — and to report upon every circumstance calculated to ascer- 
tain the greatest advantages possible to be derived from the poms-^ 
sionof the Senegal, which hacl already acquired for France con^kler- 
able authority over a large portion of western Africa. Indeed^ be 
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goes 80 far as to designate, under the title of “ French Africa,^^ 
a tract of territory extending along tlie coast from Cape Blanco 
to the mouth of the Senegal, including, in the interior of the 
country, a great portion of the desert of Sahara, the whole 
course of the Senegal as far as it is navigable eastward, and 
several alleged dependencies to the south of that river, almost 
to the verge of the British possessions on the Gambia. Over 
the whole of this territory, he affirms, the jurisdiction of the 
Senegal government, or, in other words, ^f the government of 

French Africa,” actually extended in tlie year 1787. 

M. Gdlberry’s office was to report, from his own observation 
and incjuiries, how much farther than the boundaries here stated, 
the jurisdiction, that is to say, the political supremacy, of France, 
could be established in wekern and central Africa. ITie idea 
of colonization, he says, was altogether c out of the question. 
The great object was to obtain influence, to extend and 
protect commercial intercourse, and to secure to France the 
glory of revealing to Europe the mysteries of the interior of 
Africa, which, previously to that period, had been altogether 
unexplored. He claims for France a priority of right to all 
that part of the African continent, by reason of the conquests 
which the Normans made in the fourteenth century, between 
Cape Blanco, on the western coast, and Cape Palmas, on the 
coast of Guinea. 

After going into a variety of details, which it is unnecessary 
here to specify, M. Golberry declares it to be his opinion — an 
opinion which does not appear to have been fully matured until 
auer the discoveries of Mungo Park were made known to the 
world — that it would not be difficult for France, taking the- 
Island of St. Louis in the mouth of the Senegal as the centre of 
her operations, and the seat of her African power, to spread her 
political authority over a tract of that continent, extending from 
the coast of Guinea in the south, to the fortieth degree of north 
latitude ; and from the Atlantic coast to the thirtieth degree of 
longitude east pf the Island of Ferro ; that is to say, wout a 
third bf the whole superficies of that continent, very much ex- 
ceeding the number of square' leagues contained in Germany, 
Franc^ Spain, and Portugal, unitra. 

This new French Africa^’ would embrace the whole course 
of the Niger, as described by Park, Clappmon, and the 
Landers,; oi the^Sern^l; of part of the Gambia; a very con- 
siderable portion''of Nubia, Ethic^ia, and J%yp^ the whole of 
Tripoli, the greater part of the re^ncies of Tunis and Algiers, 
and, in fact, the wbw oS central and western Africa, a country 
abounding in ivory^ in gold mines, and foreste which produce 
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the best gum in the world — a country capable, according to all 
that we hwe learned of it from our own enterprising travellers, 
of producing the sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, cocoa, indigo, 
tobi^co, rice, and spices and timber of eveiy description. M. 
Golben^, after setting forth the outlines of his project, proceeds 
in a very methodical manner to lay down a plan for the organiz- 
ation of a government, which should control this new empire 
through all its parts.* 

Now, we do not go so far as to charge the present government 
of France with entertaining the extravagant project sketched 
•out by M. Golberry. We conceive, however, that the late pro- 
ceedings at Algiers, the extension of their conquests as far as 
Constantine, and the interference with British, rights on the 
western coast by the French authorities of Senegm, to which 
we shall have occasion by and by to allude, are matters that 
reouire the vigilant attention of the cabinet, and legislature, 
and people of this country. There has been a singular degree 
of predominance, or rather, to give it its right name, of usurpa- 
tion, attempted to be carried into effect by the Senegal govern- 
ment since the surrender of Algiers, upon which they never 
ventured before ; and we can only say, that if it be subntitted to 
by England, no schemes of aggrandizement can be imagined 
too gigantic for France t<i accomplish hereafter in western and 
central Africa. 

Besides the old Norman conquests on the Western and 
Guinea coast claimed by France, it would seem that there are 
also two establishments on the Mediterranean coast of Africa, 
those of La Calle and Bastion de France, the possession of which 
she alleges to have been vested in her for above a century, and to 
be necessary for the protection of her fisheries in that direction. 
How those small ports became French we have no means of 
ascertaining. But it is remarkable that they were at first put 
forward by the prince Polignac, when he was at the head of the 
government in Trance, as a species oi^roperty which under no 
circumstances could be abandoned. The introduction of these 
ports into the discussions upon the subject of Algiers, indicates at 
once the settled system of policy which has taught the French to 
look towards Africa with a longing desire of conquest ; and^ to 
cover their first operations in tfis North with a species of legiti- 
macy, which would give them an advantage in point of argument, 
however inconsiderable diat advantage might 


♦ See Qolherry^s Travelt in Ajricoj translated by Mndford.and published in SVols. 
Idmo. by Jonuaof Paternoster Row, 1S<^. The first cbjipter discloses the wbCrle of 
tbeso planA ^ 
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It was at first pretended, nevertheless, that when those opera- 
tions were commenced, nothing, could be farther from the 
contemplation of the French than acquisition of territory in that 
part of Africa. An affront had been ofiered to their consul at 
Algiers, for which the Dey refused reparation. Their national 
honour required tliat this indignity should be amply avenged, and 
it was given out that as soon as a proper apology should be 
received from the Dey, the expedition would return to Toulon. 
No army was to be sent out. If any operations by land should 
eventually appear to be tjecessai-y, the viceroy of Egypt was to 
be invited to lend his assistance for that purpose. The sovereignty, 
of the Ottoman Porte over the regency of Algiers having been 
thus indirectly recognized, the next step was for the Porte itself 
to interfere in the "dispute, by agreeing to dispatch an agent to 
prevail on the Dey to yield the reparation demanded of him. 

It is possible that the views of the Frencli government, in the 
first instance, did not extend beyond those which it then professed 
to entertain. If so, they were, however, very speedily enlarged. 
Discussion led to a very general opinion, that the time had 
arrived when the existence of a piratical power, such as the 
Algerine regency .then undoubtedly was, ought no longer to be 
tolerated. The interests of Christendom required that it should 
be effectually put down. It became apparent, moreover, that the 
moral authority of the monarchy in France was every d^ 
becoming more feeble. It was undermined by conspiracy. It 
was libelled with impunity and with great ability by the press. 
It was resisted in the second chamber of the legislature by a 
powerful, well organized, and constantly increasing opposition. 
A diversion of the public mind from domestic politics to foreign 
war, might, at such a season, be particularly useful. The French 
people, iways aspiring to military renown, and still full of the 
recollections of Napoleon’s brilliant though transitory conquests, 
might be successfully courted through the hopes of a new enter- 
prise. A similar experiment had been lately made in Spain ; 
and though the results were equivocal, still the chance of glory 
which Aimers held out, was not to be declined. These farther 
motives of action, if not originally thought of, were undoubtedly 
embraced afterwards without much hesitation. Accordingly 
preparations, commensurate with the more comprehensive reso- 
lutions of the cabinet, were forthwith made in the ports of 
France, and anhouncecl by Charles X, in his speech on opening 
the session of 1680. ^ 

Our government demanded explanations, seeing that mere 
chastisement was no longer spoken o^ and nothing less was 
avowed than the en^ destruction of the regency. «To this 
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demand an answer was given by the prince Folignac, that, in 
case the expedition should be successiul, ** His most Christian 
Majesty would be ready to deliberate with his Mmesty, and with his 
other allies, respecting the arrangement by which the government 
of those countries might be hereafter settled in a manner con^ 
ducive to the maintenance of the tranquillity of the Mediterranean 
and of all Europe/* 

In this answer was remarked a studied silence respecting the 
interests and rights of the Porte. It is true that many of the 
European states had been accustomed to treat the regencies as 
independent establishments, responsible for their conduct ; but it 
was impossible to deny that they all, more or less, acknowledged 
the sultan to be their supreme sovereign. The king of France 
had, moreover, down to a very late period, expressed his disposi- 
tion to avail himself of .the mediation and authority of the Turkish 

f government, in order to effect a reconciliation with Algiers. The 
atter state was undoubtedly still vassal and tributary to the 
Porte ; and it was but reasonable to expect, that if the power of 
the vassal were to be extinguished, the rights of the sovereign 
should meet with attention. Nor was the answer of the French 
minister altogether satisfactory upon the point of territorial ap- 
propriation. What was to become of Algiers, if the war were to 
DC converted, as it seemed likely to be, into one of extermination, 
and if the rights of the sultan to the soil were to be disregarded ? 
To this question a reply became necessary, and it was expected 
that it should embrace an official and solemn renunciation on the 
part of France of all views of territorial aggrandizement 

M. de Polignac, in his reply to this interrogatory, stated 
verbally that he had already made it known that the expedition 
was not undertaken with a view to obtain territsorial acquisitions 
that he would have no difficulty in giving upon , this subject any 
farther assurance which might be calculated to remove the un- 
easiness of his (Britannic) majesw’s government;** and that *‘he 
did not dispute the sovereignty of the Porte, and would not reject 
the offer of that government to interfere for the purpose of ob- 
taining the redress he was entitled to expect.** At tlie same 
time he begged it to be remembered, that he did not mean to 
abandon the establishments of La Calle and Bastion de France;** 
and he intimalted that, “ having already experienced the utter 
inability of the Porte to influence the authorities at Alfrier^ he 
could not advise his sovereign to delay measures for ^taining^ 
the necessary redress bv force.’* The priqce farther declare^ 
and this assui^ce should Uiroughout these discussions be care*- 
fully borne in mind, that, as france sought no territorial ad-* 
vantages, in case the then existing government of Algiers shoukP 
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be 0¥«9rturnec4 tbe arrangemeiHs for the settlement of the future 
system by which the country would be ruled* would of course be 
concerted with the sultan, and being executed under his authority, 
would imply a due consultation of his rights.” Nothing could 
be more unequivooal and satisfactory than this vef'bal explana- 
tion ; nothing now remained to be added, except a written official 
document to the same effect. This document was promised; tbe 
prince said that it had even been drawn out, and that it only 
. waited for the approval of the king and the cabinet. 

Nay, M. de rolignac even affected some surprise, and not a 
little regret, that such a document should have been deemed at 
all necessary between two governments so intimately — so con- 
fidentially connected as those of England and France then were. 
He lamented that he could not obtain our concurrence in the 
active operations he was about to undertake for a purpose of 
equal benefit to the commerce of all nations.” He “ comoled'*^ 
himself, however, with the hope that the British government 
would hereafter co-operate witlC him in “ the settlement of the 
questions to which the success of the expedition would give rise 
and such was the conceding mood in which he happened to 'be 
upon this occasion, that he made use of the following words to 
the British amba^dor : — “ If you had full powers, 1 would 
readily sign a convention recognizing every principle that has 
been put forward by your government, in the communications 
which have taken place on this subject” 

This was, undoubtedly, a most extraordinaty declaration, con- 
sidering not only die events which have since taken place, (and 
then not difficult to be foreseen), but also the discussions — nay, 
the resolutions, which must, at that very moment, (9th April, 
1830), have been pending, if not actually passed, in tbe French 
cabinet 

The “ official document,” however, required by our govern- 
ment, was, somehow or other, still delayed. In lieu of it came 
fresh verbal explanations, each more Vague than its predecessor ; 

• and what was wanted in the clearness of those communications 
was fully supplied by the almost angry terms in which tlie Fi'ench 
minister expressed bis surprise that, considering his own personal 
character, anything ffirtber should be demand^ o| him. Respect 
for his own dignity, forsooth! and for that of the government of 
France, whose honour was without spot, forbade him to enter 
into written covenants upon such a subject I Their parole ought 
to be deemed abundantly sufficient I 

The Duke of Wellington, as a statesman, cominitted several 
^ most important etrors, which it has cost his successors in power 
a world of labour eier since to rectify. At a moment when, by 
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a single word| he might have secured Turkey from die enormous 
sacrmces imposed upon her by the treaty of Adrianople, he looked 
on with apathy, and sufferra Russia to exact her own terms. 
There was another hour in the history of the French aggression 
upon Algiers, and it had now arrived, when, by a ^hal from 
the Admiralty to Polrtsmouth, he might have bound wance to a 
rigid observance of her non-aggrandtzement declarations. Two 
or three ships of war despatch^ to Algiers, would have been the 
proper commentary upon the Prince de Polignac’s ridiculous 
indignation. We say ridiculous,*' because no statesman has a 
right to put forward his own personal character, however respect- 
able it may be, in discussions between stated of a momentous 
nature, which must originate in, and be governed solely by, a 
sense of public duty. Unhappily, that hour was suffered to elapse 
without Jb^ing marked, as it should have been, by measures 
worthy of the British nation ; and the consequences soon became 
obvious. 

“ The document” was again promised. It would comprehend 
a declaration that “ France would not retain possession of tlite 
town, or the regency of Algiers, though they would insist upon 
the restoration of the establisliments (La Calle and Bastion de 
Prance) which they possessed at the period of the rupture and 
to this was now to be added a demand for a pecuniary indem- 
nity I We said that we had nothing to do with these latter ques- 
tions at the moment. All we required was, in as few words as 
possible, a simple abrogation of the projects which the Moniieur 
Itself, in its unofficial columns, attributed to the French govern- 
ment. The fact was, the monarchy in France was then tottering 
under the powerful assaults of its domestic enemies ; and the con- 
quest of Algiers was put forward as a cake ffir Cerberus. 

The affair now began to wear a sinister appearance. The 

document” was still delayed under a variety ot pretexts. The 
king did not think it contained all that was required. The whole 
history of the discussions with Algiers was to be given. The 
indemnity question was to be explained. Other questions, hitherto 
untouched, were to be added. We begged that the French 
diplomatists might not give themselves all this trouble. A 
‘^document,** containing four or five lines under the hand of 
M. de Polignac, would Fully answer our purpose. If this were 
not forthwith given, he was desired not to be surprised, if in- 
jurious suspicions should be created and confirmed H and that he 
would make himself responsible for the consequehces, howler 
unfortunate, which might attend a state of distrust and appre- 
hension.*' The expedition having sailed, and M. de Bourmont, 
thecomntander-in-chief, having b^ instrucced to reduce Algiers 
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by force, octDcealment bectfme no longer necessary. The troth 
was noW let qxit* Circumstances had rendered tnese variations 
inevitable ; but the British government might rest assured, that 
if the Algerine government should be dissmved in the struggle 
about to take places the measures to be adopted Ibr the resettle- 
ment of that country, whether by placing it under the rule of a 
Turkish pacha, or such other management as might be thought 
expedient, would be arranged in a conference of the representa- 
tives of the allies, and not exclusively decided by the French 
ministers.” 

History — even the history of France, replete though it be 
with what in plain English may be called diplomatic humbug — 
presents no example of confidence betrayed, and of rising sus- 
picion baffled, more complete tlian that which we have now laid 
before the reader. Tlie results we need qot state. Algiers was 
reduced — the Dey was expelled — money, more than sumcient to 
indemnify France for any injuries which she had received by the 
destruction of what she called her establishments, was found in 
the citadel — a new system of government, exclusively French, 
has been established in the town — the representatives of the 
allies of France have never been consulted upon tliat, or upon 
any other system for the regulation of the regency — the Turkish 
Pacha” who was to govern it, is a French officer — the citadel is 
garrisoned to this hour by French troops — Constantine has been 
added to the French possessions in that quarter — the whole pro- 
vince has been enrolled as a portion of the French enmire — 
Frenchmen have been encouraged to emigrate thither for the 
purpose of colonization ; and if French ambition should be 
ultimately foiled of its object, they cannot, ^t all events, com- 

! )lain that they encountered any impediments to their projects 
rom the administration of the Duke of Wellington— the only 
administration that could have effectually marred their purpose 
without hazarding a war. 

Let us now see what the French have been doing in other 

E arts of Africa since the conquest of Algiers. We happen to 
ave access to peculiar sources of intelligence, which enable 
us to disclose a state of things on the western coast of that con^ 
tinent, such as It will be impossible for England to tolerate any 
loimer, be the conseouences what they may. 

We have already alluded to the French government of Senegal, 
and. to the pretensions long since set up tor it by M. Golberry. 
It will therefore be e&sily supposed, that the authorities in that 
quarter have never contemplated with a friendly eye the British 
establishments either fo the Gambia or at SieiTa Leone. Rivalries 
of a commercial nature have necessarily existed beWeen the 
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Britbh and French merchants on doast, with 

reference to the trade in gum, whicWis very lucrative, yielding 
ve^ commonly returns not much under cent per cent. 

6um is, in fact, an article with which the diief manufacturers 
of England and Fi-ance cannot well dispense. It is used in 
almost every process of dyeing, in the printing of cottons, in 
the fabrication of silks, ribbons, lawns, gauzes, cambrics, and 
hats. It is fre(]uently an ingredient in medical and confectionary 
preparations;^ it enters into the oomjiosition of colours for pain- 
ters; it is necessary to the varnisher and gilder, and a great 
variety of other artizans. It*was formerly obtained only from 
Arabi^ whence it was imported into France by the way of 
Marseilles, and through France to England and all Europe. 
The Dutch, however, in their intercourse with the African 
Moors, discovered thaf they had forests in the desert of Sahara 
which produced gum in abundance. The process of extracting 
it is simple. The tree which exudes it attains all its richness in 
summer. Incisions are then made in the bark, the gum passes 
freely, granulates, and accumulates at the foot ot the tree. 
While tne dry season continues, the produce is collected, and 
put into saclU for use. Upon examination, the Dutch found 
that the African gum was of a purer and more mucilaginous 

S uality than that even of Arabia. Hence it soon became a most 
esirable article of commerce, and the Moors were encouraged 
W every possible means to exchange it for European goods. 
The goods given in barter for it consist chiefly of printed cottons, 
which, from being at first a luxury, have now become a requisite 
to Moorish costume. 

The French having lost the transit trac^jc in this valuable 
commerce at home, bent all their efforts to secure the new trade 
in it opened in Africa. For this purpose their establishments on 
the Senegal afforded great facilities. The Dutch, and after them 
the English, carried on the gum trade with the Moors, at a small 
port on the western coast, in the eighteenth degree of North 
latitude, and almost midway between Cape Blanco and the mouth 
-of the Senegal. The Moors called it the Giaour’s port. It is 
now usually designated in oii| maps as Portendic, though we 
have seen it also c^led Portandy and Port-Addie. The two 
former names are undoubtedly corruptioiui of the latter ; Addie 
having been the name of a king of the Trazar Moors, who lived 
in the early part of last centui^ : as with him the gum trade was 
then principally carried on, it is probable that tne Buropews 
would have at first given his name to the harbour. 

The Trazars appear, in fact, to be the pwners, or, at least, the 
occupiers, of one of the diree prinoipd guAi for^ts, whidi are 
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sittMled kfdw desert»* at the distance of -about a hundred miles 
fioH Portendic. The French took the earliest , opportunity of 
entering into an understanding with that tribe^ In order to induce 
them to cease sendjng their gum to Portendic, and to convey the 
whole of their produce to the Senegal. ITiere were two other 
tribes who dealt also extensively in Uie same article, namely, the 
Bracknas and the Marabous. Besides tliese there are at least 
thirty other tribes of Moors, who possess gum trees, either within 
or beyond the precincts of the great forests, and who have been 
all accustomed, like tiie Trazars, me Bracknas, and the Marabous, 
to convey their, produce to’ Portendic, where a sort of fair has 
been annually held, at which the agents of the European 
merchants negociate for the exchange of that article. 

The possession of Portendic became therefore a point of no 
slight importance to the Dutch^and afterwards to the French 
and English. The French set up a right to it, by reason of 
a treaty concluded between them and the Trazars in the year 
1723. No evidence exists to show, that the Trazars possessed 
that port, or even any rart of that coast, in the nature of 
national property, before the period when the treaty was signed. 
Be this, however, as it may, it is clear that whatever was the right 
to the port, or to the coast, claimed by the Trazars, it was in 1723 
ceded by them to the French. We took it from the French, as 
well as the Senegal, and retained both during the seven years’ 
war. These possessions were secured to us by the ti-eaty of 
Vemilles (1768). The French having conceived that under 
one of the articles of that treaty they were entitled to trade 
at Portendic, we very speedily solved the ambiguity of the 
article in Question, by declaring that they had no such right; and 
by way ot commentary upon our interpretation, we stationed 
armed vessels along the whole coast, from the bar of the Senegal 
to Cape Blancoi witli orders to fire upon all vessels which, should 
venture to approach, of whatever nation they might be. With a 
view to economy, as well as to the accomplishment of the entire 
roon^ly .of the gum trade, by drawing the whole of it tvour 
owu Tories on the Senegal, wedestreyed all the establishments 
OB the coast. In the contests which followed we lost the 
(1779)% At the peaoei of 1783, however, we took good care to 
secure our right to .trade for gum at Portendic, as the fidlowing 
article iof , the treaty, ngpied in that year, will show. 

** Ar&'Xl. As to the gum trade, the English shall have the liberty of 
carrying it on,froRi‘ti& mOuthcfthe river St John to the bay aUd Iblt 
of Portendic i^usir^j^' ^vided that they shalt not f<wm any perma> 
nent soever, ia the said rlv«r Sh'JoW'upmi 

tl« cOosi; or Poitradic.’' * 
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We recovered possession of theSenej^, and of die western 
coast, daring the late war; and it is or important to observe, 
that there is a .material difference between the treaties of 17 8S 
and 1814 with reference to the European po^se^ions in Africa. 
*By the ninth article of the TreaW of 1788, Great Britain ceded 
expressly, and bv name, the fort of Portendic to France, reserving 
however in tbeefeventh artide.the “ liberty'* above mentkmed. But 
the eighth article of the Treaty of 1814 oijjy restores to France 
“the colonies, fisheries, factories, and establishments of every 
kind, which were possessed by France on the 1st of January 
1799, in the seas, and on the continents of America^ Africa, ana 
Asia/' 

Now Portendic never was a colony or a fishery. It was at 
one time a factory, when the Trench or the English had an 
establishment there ; bbt, following the policy of which we had 
given the example, the French destroyed their establishment and 
abandoned the place altogether, about the year 1787* This fact 
rests upon the evidence oiM.Gol berry, whose duty it was to advise 
the Senegal government upon all matterd of this description. He 
states that in his opinion the true interest of the Senegal govern- 
ment was to attract the gum trade exclusively to the stations on 
the river, and to destroy all their establishments on the coast, with 
a view to effect that purpose. His counsel was acted upon, 

E i*eviously to the year 1792, and therefore Portendic cannot 
e said to have been a “ factory,” or an “ establishment,” in the 
year 179K. Neither was it “ possessed” by France in that year, 
for M. Golberry expressly affirms that it was abandoned* The 
consequence is, that as we held Portendic during the late war, and 
as it cannot be brought within the words restitution, in the 
Treaty of 1814, it still remains as it then wa^ in point of law, a 
British possession. 

The reader is now in a situation to estimate the enormity of 
the late French aggressions upon our trade at that port, which 
we shall describe in a few words. It af^ars that the king of 
the Trazars some time ago married the niece of the king of the^ 
Walos, a negro tribe possessing to extensive tract of terntpiy on 
the southern bank of the Seipgal. % the law of suceeashm^ 
the son of this woman would Bare succcjMied to dm 
Wakv utd then the two crowns (of ibe 

would be united in the same ^ersm. Tnn Fmich4MMi(hb<|sA)^' 
whether by force <nr negqcianon we are nd^ a ^rtwnc 

of the Walo kingdom. The .Traams, np^ triboni the';!|@ri4^ 
were dependant, would not consetift' te 
tbej resolved -to kmi&- th« tenitoiy with^^viw io f(^ 

The French prepared to reust diesn/ tofA^nMintwer (iMiiivtt. 
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their determinatian to capote the union two en^i^iu 

any of the descendants of the queen. War followed} 
course of which the Trazars were not only expelled from. ^ 
southern bank of the Senegal, which they h^ invaded} but 
^80 defeated on the* northern bank, whither Urey were, pursued,' 
and driven Into the desert. A French flotilla was. then stationed 
in the river, to intercept iJl forther cOmmumcatioh between the 
two tribes. Thus, intact, the French succeeded in mining all 
they had a right to expect as the result of the war. These cir- 
cumstances occurred in 1832 and 1883., , 

The Trazars, necessarily ali^ated from the French by their 
unjustifiable hostilities, would be reluctknt, it was supposed, to 
carry their gum, as usual, to the stations on the Senegal. The 
French consequently continued hostilities aminst them, and sent 
two ships of war in July 1834 to the Bay <Jf rortendic, where two 
English merchant vessels, the Gaverthor Temple the Indue-- 
trVi were engaged in canying, on the gum trade with the Moors. 
These two vessels the FrenSi commander ordered, without any 
ceremony,, to quit the Bay. The En^ish captains refused to 
obey this outrageous order, whereupon the French ship of war 
anchored close to the coast, and commmced firing upon the 
Moors with grape and round shot. This was not all. There 
was a quantity of gum on shore, prepared for embarkation on 
board the Tbe captain placed the English flag upon 
Ae property in order to protect it. The flag was fired upon by 
the Frencli. The two merchant vessels were captured by the 
French commander and taken to the Senegal, and were not 
restored until much of tbe benefit of the voyage was lost to the 
charterers. 


But the caw by^no means terminates here. The governor of 
the Senegal threatened to blockade Portendic. Intelligence 
having arrived in England of Aese outages, and of the menace 
by wfaiA Aey wero ft^lpwed, the Sritisb Ambassador at Parris 
(lLla4 Oranville) was instruct^ to enquire wheAer any intention 
*es:istra on Ae part of the French goveniment to place Ae coast 
in question under blockade. The r^ly was, Aat they had no 
ffUA intention. Never^less, upon the 15th of February fol- 
lou^ingi (1885) the of Portmdic was actually blockaded, in 
'pursuance of an officfol. {i^oolwiaiion to that eifect, issued ui^r 
Ae hand of Ae goverupr of Senegal, and in obedience to bstrqi>- 
tioiis whiA he had rehmed from the FreuA Minist^ of Jdarbie. 
^ adequaA .^tioned ip the Bay tp roahAAi Ae 

Uockadf. , An. vessel, the -JEHzOj w{^ Jhdd 

i at gum, nearly a before Am- 

Aade, was expeUA flAi tA hforbour Ae 


arrived i 
mencement of 
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moment the blockade lock effect; and subsequently several 
'British merchant vessels, which were proceeding to that place 
with cargoes of dry goods in order to procure gum in exchange, 
were driven away by the blockading force. *The coast remained 
under interdict for more than six months. ‘ 

These extraordinary occurrences of course gave rise to discus- 
sions between the authorities in the Gambia and tlie Senegal, and 
subsequently between the parent Governments ; in the course of 
which, doctrines and statements have b^n put forward by the 
French which we shall not attempt to characterize. The bare 
statement of them in the most aispassionate language wc can 
find, will be sufficient to awaken indignation throughout the 
empire. 

The words of the eleventh Article of the Treaty of 1788 are 
too clear to admit of 6ny .ambiguity of construction. Can it be 
believed, however, that the ink was scarcely dry with which the 
ratifications of that instrument were sighed, when measures were 
taken by the French to defeat the rights which it had secured to 
the English people ? A company was forrhe(l in Paris, under a 
royal license, for the purpose or trading to the Sehegal. An 
officer of considerable intelligence, M. Durand, was sent as, their 
agent to Africa. His first measure on arriving there was to 
enter into communication with the Trazars, the Marabous, and 
the Bracknas; and by dint of bribery, he, aided by the Governor 
of Senegal, prevailed on those three tribes— the principal gum- 
tree owners of that part of Africa — to enter into three separate 
treaties, in' which it was expressly stipulated and sworn that they 
should not only h^ng all their own produce to the Seilegal sta- 
tions, but that tbejTshoulc^, moreover, ‘‘ never directly or indi- 
rectly have any communication with the English ; that they 
should employ all practicable means to intercept and totally to 
suppress the trade which the English mi^ht otherwise be enabled 
to carry on at Portendic, wliether with any other tribe, or with 
any individuals who should ^^s for that purpose through their 
country ; and that they shoula observe this stipulation not merely 
as to the gum trade, but as to every other trade, from which tliey 
understand, resolve, and promise^ that they should exclude the 
English.’* These treaties were concluded in 1785, and sigped 
by the chiefs of the respective tribes, and by M. Durand — cind 
the then French Governor of Senegd, M. de Reperitigny.* 

' Down to the moment! when we recaptured the Senegal;* these 


* They wilV be found in French and Arabic, in the accond volume of Dursad’a 
Voyage au S.Mgalj 4to. Paris, ' 

, VOL. iv! — NO. VII. » . O * , 
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base efforts were renewed with all imaginable industry to deprive 
us of the benefits of the Treaty of 1783. And we have just 
seen that in 1834 aud 1835, stimulated by the success of a simi- 
lar perfidious diploi^iacy on the northern coast of Africa, the 
Senegal authorities made use of their war with the Trazarsasa 
pretext for again attempting to interfere with our rights on the 
western cofist of that continent. 

The first ground upon which they have attempted to defend 
their aggressions is really laughable for its gross absurdity. 
They maintain that the treaty of 1783 is still in force, whereas 
every body at all acquainted with the elements of international 
law must know that a state of war puts an end to all treaties 
previously existing between countries who appeal to arms to 
settle their differences. Unless those previous treaties be spe- 
cially renewed by engagements subsequerft to the cessation of 
war, they have no efficacy whatever. But the treaty of 1783 
has not been renewed since the Peace, and therefore it is just so 
much dead letter. Not content with this scandalous attempt at 
imposition, the Governor of the Senegal, when he sent a French 
commandant to Portendic in July 1834, instructed him to inform 
the Englisli whom he should find at Portendic tlxat they had no 
right, under the eleventh Article of the .treaty of 1783 to trade 
at that port except “ under sail they being prohibited, he said, 
by the article in question, from making any “ permanent esta- 
blishment upon the coast, or in the Bay of Portendic.” The 
mere throwing down of the anchor in the bay was, in the opinion 
of this sage governor, a “permanent establishment” in the bay f 
This statement must appear so monstrous to persons unac- 
quainted with the history of these proceedings, that we deem it 
necessary to produce the document in which the doctrine is 
announced. Tlie following is a translation of the letter addressed 
by M. Leveque, commander of the French brig of war, Dunoin^ 
to the captain of the Indmtryi dated — “ Off Portendic, 9th July 
1834. 

“Sir, 

“ Considering that in violation of all laws subsisting between civi- 
lized nations, the Governof of St. Mary s in the Gambia, has sent you 
to Portendic, where you constantly afford provisions to the Trazars, 
with whom we are at war ; that he has thus failed in the gratitude 
which he owes to the French government ; considering, moreover, the 
nature of your cargo, which cannot but be of materia! assistance to that 
tribe: and finally acting according to the instructions which I have 
received from the Governor of Senegal, I have the honour to request 
that you will forthwith get under weigh, and not trade with the 
Moors at Portendic except under sail, as it has been stipulated in the 
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treaties ^oneluded between the two goremments. Should'^ou decline 
acceding to my request, be so good as to signify your refusal in writing, 
as I am fully resolved in that case to compel you to take the course 1 
have suggested. , 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) Cii. Leveque.*’ 

To this letter tiie Captain of the Indmtry gave the following 
very quiet reply : — 

“ Sir, 

** I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter desiring me to 
get immediately under weigh, stating that by a treaty existing between 
England and France we are only permitted to trade with the Moors 
under sail. % ’ 

“ Conceiving the French have no aqthority to oppose any English 
vessel that may be trading at this port, as long as a permanent settle- 
ment is Bot formed by them on shore, and relying upon the protection 
of my government, who have granted me a legal passport and permis- 
sion to trade in the port of Portendic, I am under the necessity of 
refusing to obey the order this morning received from you. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c 

('Signed) James Einson.’^ 

We wish our readers to remark the series of falsehoods put 
forth in M. Leveque’s letter, which of course had been prepared 
for him by the Governor of the Senegal. The Industry was 
not sent to Portendic by the Governor of the Gambia ; it was 
trading on the account of Mr. Harrison, a London merchant. It 
contained no provisions for the Trazars — nothing but dry goods 
intended to be exchanged for gum. It did not appear that there 
was an individual of the Trazar tribe oq the shore at the time. 
The allusion to gratitude ” was a mere impertinence. The 
cargo, of whatever nature it was, was not destined for the 
Trazars in particular, but for any Moors who happened to be on 
the shore and had gum to dispose of. There was no treaty in 
existence between the two nations which contained the stipula- 
tion so expressly stated. Nor could any operation have been 
more impracticable in that Bay than trading under sail, by rea- 
son of the enormous swell of the Atlantic upon that coast, and 
the surf which even in the mildest weather renders a passage to 
the beach in a small boat an affair of no small danger. 

Nevertheless, the Industry and the Goverpor Temple (belonging 
to Messrs. Forster and Smith, of London) were both captured upon 
these fiilse and frivolous pretences. The Governor pf the Senega^ 
finding his first construction of the eleventh Article utterly un- 
tenable, tb^n shifted his ground : having lemmed that an En^. 
lish mercantile agent happened to be on ^ore negociating for 

o 2 
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gum with some Moors who had erected according to their cus- 
tom a hut composed of moveable materials, charged this same 
hut as a “ permanent establishment,” constructed by “ the 
English” in violation of the Treaty ! 

We have no desire to admit any thing into these discussions 
which might enlist the passions on either side. But really the 
language held by M. Leveque upon this occasion to Mr. Hughes, 
supercargo of the Industry ^ and to Mr. Pellegrin, supercargo 
of the Governor Temple^ was in every respect so unjustifi- 
able, that we do not think it ought to be passed over. Some 
apology is due from the French government for the expressions 
in which that officer ventured to address two British subjects, 
engaged in the pursuit of their lawful trade. These two gentle- 
men M. Leveque thought fit to have transferred to the Diinois^ 
where he treated them as his prisoners.*" In the meantime he 
ordered his second officer in command (M. Guachina) to compel 
the crew of the Industry to hoist sail. 

“ ‘ Yes, sirs I — You arc both my prisoners, at least until tliis cutter, 
(the ‘‘ liulustry,’*) shall get under sail. That cursed vessel— /bw/r^ / 
(an untranslatable exclamation) — a d — <1 vessel like that to give me so 
much trouble. Go, Mr. Guachina, take some men with you in the long- 
boat, and compel those fellows to hoist sail instantly. They may wish, 
perhaps, that I may read to them my authority. 'Foiitfe I if they want 
bullets they shall have plenty of them immediately. They shall not 
long wait for that.’ 

** Guachina then said, ^ Captain, sliall I take guns with me in the 
long boat.’ 

“‘Yes, foutre ! — yes — certainly’ — answered tlie captain — ‘those 
.scoundrels, (ffredins)^ are capable of any thing. I arn astonished,’' he 
added, turning to Mr. Hughes, ‘that your governor was not ashamed 
to send these vessels here, after all that he owed us. (1 I) His conduct 
is infamous, and I am the more surprised at it, as he told me at his own 
table, that the only mode of forcing those rascals (the Moors), to sue 
for peace, was to deprive them of provisions. The ungrateful wretch. 
He is a man devoid of all honour — a mean-minded creature. .But — 
foutre I it is not astonishing after all, seeing that half the cargo belonged 
to himself.* 

“ Both Mr. Hughes and Mr. Pellegrin at once denied this to be 
the case. ‘ Yes,* said this polite commander, — ‘ I know it well, — I have 
it on the best authority.’ On Mr. Hughes remonstrating with him 
upon the impropriety of his proceedings, he answered — ‘ As to 
me, I have my instructions. I am pretty certain that Mr. Puzol, 
(the Governor of SQnegtil), who sent me hither, would not have 
taken it upon.* him to act as he has done, without having well 
considered the treaty — and I warrant you he is no fool. Now, either 
he is right, or your governor is right, and, therefore, one* of the two 
must be an ass.’ Mr.^ Hughes disclaimed the title for his governor — 
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Mr. Rendall, since deceased — an officer of no ordinary merit and intel- 
ligence. The commander then, furiously stamping on the deck, re- 
peated — ‘ Oui, je vous dis qu’oui — un des deux ost un jean-foutre; et 
e’est pour les deux gouvernemens d decider lequel^!” 

This is but a chastened specimen of the kind of language 
wliicli the cpnimander of French ships of war think themselves 
authorized to hold to Englishmen, engaged in tile pursuit of 
their lawful avocations on the western coast of Africa ! 

When the two questions, of the aggressions in 1831. and the 
blpckade in 1835, were brought officially, by Lord Palmerston, 
under the consideration of the French government, the latter, 
indeed, did not attempt to justify the construction put upon the 
eleventh article of the treaty of 1783, by M. Puzol. They 
maintained, however, that in consequence of France having been 
then, (1834 and 1835), at war with the Trazars, it was compe- 
tent to the governor of Senegal to put the coast under interdict; 
that the interdiction, no matter on what ground it was declared, 
was, in itself, the exercise of a lawful right; and that the 
blockade by which it was followed, was also eoually lawful, inas- 
much aa every country has a ri^ht of self-defence against its 
enemies; and this right enabled France to suspend the faculte 
commercialo** which the English enjoyed under the treaty, to 
trade at a port belonging to a nation with which France was then 
actually engaged in warfare. 

The doctrine that the interdiction w^as in itself lawful, however 
erroneous the grounds officially assigned for it at the time it w^as 
carried into enect, is too gross an outrage upon common sense, 
and upon the first principles of international law, to admit of a 
moment’s consideration. As to the process of blockade, nobody 
doubts that a belligerent has a perfect right to apply it against 
his antagonist ; but then, he must take care tlmt the territory 
he places under "blockade is the territory of his enemy. Now, 
whatever property the Trazars may have liad in the coast of Por- 
tendic, previously to the year 1723, it was unquestionably ced(»d 
by them to the French in that year, by the treaty already alluded 
to. History attests, that the coast was English during the seven 

? 'ear8* war — that it was restored in 1783 by the English to the 
French; that in 1785, M/ Durand, by his three memorable 
treaties, engaged three separate and independent tribes, amongst 
which were the Trazars, to suppress the English trade at Porten- 
dic, thei*eby allowing to the Trazars no mgre authority over the 
coast, than to either of the two other tribes j that although the 
French destroyed their establishments on the coast in 1787, and 
then ceased to frequent it, there is no evidence to show'that the 
Trazars toqk possession of it ; that it again became British during 
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the revolutionary war, and that not having been restored to 
France in 1814, it still remains British to all intents and 
purposes. And this was the territory which the French ven- 
.tured to blockade in 1835, because they were at war with the 
1‘razars! • 

But, for the sake of the argument, let us for a moment deal 
with the supposition, that the treaty of 1783 was in force in 
1835, and that the coast actually belonged to the Trazars. Tlie 
question would then turn upon the construction of the eleventh 
article, which we have already cited. Will it be believed, that 
the French government, in stating their views as to the meaning 
of this article, have uniformly treated the “ liberty^ of the 
English to trade at Portendic, as nothing more than a ‘‘ faculte 
commerciale The word faculte,*’ it is evident, ex vi 
minU would convey only a right of enjoyjnent, emanating from 
some higher source, — the continuance, or suspension of which 
would be dependent on that higher source. By substituting 
“ faculte” for “ libertc/* they wi3i to show, that the right of 
the English to trade at Portendic, is simply the possession of a 
faculty over which they possess authority, and which, therefore, 
they can suspend, and having suspended, may restorer whenever 
they think fit. 

But the words of the article are absolute, and subject to no 
exception, provided we make no permanent establishment in the 
bay or on the coast. As to the gum trade, the English shall 
have the liberty of carrying it on,” &c. The King of England, 
restoring to France certain territory which he had acquired from 
her by force of arms, reserves to his subjects the liberty to 
carry on their trade with that territory. The power of trading 
is, therefore, a portion of his sovereign rights, acquired by con- 
quest, which he does not cede, but, on the contrary, most expressly 
reserves. And M. Golberry remarking upon this very article, 
says, or rather complains, that ‘‘ the English therein preserved 
to themselves, in a clear and decided manner^ the right of 
trading conjointly with us to Arguin and Portendic^'" — vol. i, 
p. 158. 

It follows, therefore, that even assuming the coast to be 
Trazar property, the French had no autliority, even for a season, 
to abrogate our liberty to* trade there, unless they had previously 
obtains the consent of our government to that measure. The 
right of an Englishman to repair to Portendic, was exactly equal 
to that of a Frenchman to do the same thing; and no circum- 
stance, short of war between themselves^ could justify the one in 
preventing the other fixim trading there. 

Now, we certainly were not at war with France iii 1834 or 
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1835. Nor is it pretended that our government consented 
either to the expulsion of our traders from the Bay of Portendic, 
in the former year, or to the blockade in the latter. On the 
contrai’y,. our government never acknowledged the 'blockade. 
Farther, if the French had longer persevefed in it, steps were 
ill active preparation at the Admiralty for raising it by superior 
force. The moment this was anno^ni^, M. Leveque and Co. 
were very glad to take to their heels. 

Let the case, therefore, be put in any shape whatever, either 
supposing the treaty of 1783 to exist or not to exist, it is manifest 
that the expulsion of our ^vessels from Portendic in 1834, and the 
blockade of the coast in 1835, were nothing more or less than 
piratical acts, for which this country must obtain from France 
the most signal reparation. They were “ part and parcel ” of 
that perfidious diploiimcv by which the French have succeeded in 
gaining possession of Algiers. The measures adopted in the 
north, in the sotith, and in the west, have all had for their 
common object the utter exclusion of English influence and 
trade from that not insignificant portion of the Moorish conti* 
nent, which M. Golberrv was pleased to mark out as “ French 
Africa.” 

Never, in the history of any blockades which have come under 
our observation, was a pretext for a measure of that species 
more audacious, or more false, than that which the Governor of 
Senegal announced upon this occasion. His declaration was in 
effect to this purpose. We are at war with the Trazars — the 
English trade with them at Portendic — that trade enables our 
enemy to abstain from making peace ; it affords them clothing, 
and so long as they can trade there, they will not come to the 
Senegah We must, therefore, put tlie coast of Portendic under 
interdict.” Will it be believed that this was a war measure ? An 
operation to recover a declining trade through the medium of a 
blockade, is decidedly a violation of international law. Persons 
engaged in it awe clearly liable to be dealt with as pirates. All 
the authorities are express upon this point. “ A blockade,” 
says Sir Wni. Scott, “imposedf for the purpose of obtaining a 
commercial monopoly for, the private advantage of the state 
which lays it on, is illegal and void from the very principle upon 
which it is founded.”* 

The political object of the war, that is, the expulsion of the 
Tiazars from the Walo territory, and the termination of their 
intercourse with that territory, had been completely effwted 
before the period of the blockade. If the privation of those 
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objects which the Trazars were accustomed to obtain in exchange 
for their gum, liad become necessary in order to compel the 
Trazars to conclude a peace, how happens it that during the very 

E eriods t^hen our vessels were expelled from Portendic^ and tlie 
lockade was rigidly enforced against us, the French merchants 
of Senegal were not interdicted from pursuing the gum trade as 
usual at the stations on that river, one of these stations having 
been long expressly appropriated for the reception of the Tra^sar 
gum ? Why were the Trazars who appearea during those two * 
years* at that station never fired upon ? ' Why were the French 
trading boats at that station never -placed under embargo ? 

We have evidence before us to sh6w%hat preparations more 
extensive than usual were made in 1834 by French merchants in 
Senegal, for trading with the Trazars. We have in our hands a 
copy of the regulations agreed to by an association of those mer- 
chants for that purpose. We happen also to possess a letter 
written by a French merchant residing in Senegal, dated the 
20th of March, 1835, giving an account of the establishment"of 
this association. 'the blockade,’^ (says the writer, who was 
one of the directors of this company) establish^ by the 
French government, gives us reason to calculate on obtaining 
the gum collected by the Trazars; and upon the supposition of 
the harvest being an average one, we are entitled to expect that 
our association *will bring back 1500 tons of gum from the three 
different factories on the river.'* The l)lockade was established 
about a month before this letter was written. Can any man, 
therefore, doubt for one moment that the blockade of Portendic 
was a commercial and not a political blockade ? — a blockade not 
against the Trazars, but against the English — a blockade forming 
only one of the many frauds and annoyances of which the French 
have been guilty in Africa, for the purpose of securing to them- 
selves a monopoly of all the advantages whiph the western and 
central portions of that continent are capable of yielding ? 

It was reported that in the treaty ot peace which the French 
concluded with the Trazars and signed on the 30th of Augiist 
1835, there were articles similar to those contained in M. Du- 
rand's infamous treaties of 1785, for the total suppression of our 
trade at Portendic. To a question put by our minister at Paris 
upon this point, a distinct negative was given. But it was not 
stated that the treaty in question does contain an article which 
we have seen — the 4th article, in which very considerable pre- 
sents, double those .usually given, are stipulated to be paid by 
the French to the Trazars, with the view of inducing them to 
cease trading in future at PortenHic. Nay, it has bwn ascer- 
tained that measures have been actually attempted by the 
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French authorities and residents at Senegal, since the last treaty 
was signed, to carry into effect the object proposed by M. Du- 
rand. The following statement on tliis subject has been made 
•by Mr, Isaacs, a mercantile gentleman of great intelligence and 
activity, who has recently visited tliat part .of Africa, 

While 1 was at Portendic in August last (1836), 1 shw there 
several Moor^ some of whom had just arrived from the French trading 
potts on the Senegal, and others from the colony itself. These Moors 
informed me that the French had offered to the king of the Trazars five 
thousand dollars, or if that sum fell short of it, a greater remuneration 
than the Moors obtained from (he English through the gum trade at 
Portendic, if he (the Traaar king) would a|ree to destroy that trade, and 
cause the whole of the gum to be taken to the Senegal. In conse- 
quence of this communication, I proceeded to the king of the Trazars, 
and inquired of him if this information were true. lie told me that it 
w'as perfectly true ; and added that the same offer had been frequently 
made by the French authorities at Senegal to himself, and to his 
brother, who usually negociated with the French all matters of business 
between them. The king farther stated, that since the treaty q& August 
1835, the inhabitants of Senegkl had offered, that if he would cause the 
English trade at Portendic to be destroyed, and the gum trade alto- 
gether transferred to the Senegal, he should receive a proportionate 
contribution from every house, and even every liut in Senegal, the 
most insignificant of which should not be less than two dollars.” 

We have heard it declared by one of the highest international 
law authorities in this 'country, that the treaties concluded by 
MM. Durand and Repentigny in 1785 with the. Moorish tribes, 
for the purpose of defeating the “ liberty” secured to the English 
by the eleventh article of tne treaty of 1783, would have formed 
a just cause for war. If we have any rights still remaining on 
the western coast of Africa, we appreliend that the proceeoings 
which we have now stated, on the part Df the French, would 
fully justify this epuntry in redressing the injuries, and avenging 
the insults we have received, by an immediate resort to reprisals. 
If the dignity of France, wounded by an affront offered to her 
consul by the Dey of Algiers, could not be expiated by any 
measure short of the expuEion of that chief from the seat of his 
power, the extermination of his subjects, and the appropriation 
to her own use not only of the town but of the entire regency, 
we ask what* compensation can be sufficient to wipe the 

stain flung upon the honour, and the grievous outrages inflicted 
upon the interests of Great Britain, throughout the' whole of 
these most iniquitous transactions ? 
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Art. VIII. — 1 . QuelqueH Considerations pour servir d VHhtoire 
du Magnctisme Animate, Par A. Fillassier. Paris. 1832. 

2. Expose des Experiences sur le Magnetisme fnites d VHdtel- 
Dieu de Paris. 3time Edit. Paris. 1821. And some 
Account of Mesmerism (in London Medical Gaxetie^ 1837. 
Vol. XXI, pp. 291, et seq.) Par M. le Baron Du Potet de 
Seniievoy. 

8. A Lecture on Animal Magnetism^ delivered at the North 
London Hospital (as reported in Lancet^ Vol. II, 1836-7, 
pp. 866, etseq.) By John Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 

4, Powers of the Roots of the Nerves in Health and Disease. 
Likewise on Animal Magnetism. By Herbert Mayo, F.R.S. 
London. 1837. « 

6. -Report on Animal Magnetism made to the Rogal Academy 
of Medicine at Paris^ August the Sth and 2-2ndi 1837, as 
iramlated in London Medical Gazette^ 1837. Vol. XXI, 
pp. 918, et seq. 

W E profess ourselves unable to assign the causes, and still 
more to fix the limits, of human credulity. Among 
uncivilized and barbarous nations, and among very young 
children, it appears to be subject to no bounds, and this may 
be conjecture to arise from their limited experience, which 
being too circumscribed to enable them to judge of the proba- 
bility of events, renders it equally impossible for them to say 
what is or what is not possiole within the illimitable range of 
nature. Accordingly, among such persons it is that we observe 
an insatiable appetite for the marvellous, which is ministered to 
in a thousand ways, — by .inexperience, timidity, iiiaccuracy of ob- 
servation, and exaggerated relations of events. If, as sometimes 
has happened, minds of a nobler cast—storeJ with learning, and 
inured to lofty contemplations — have been infected witli the 
canker of superstition, it is attributable to the same source, 
or, in other words, to an inexperience of the phenomena of 
nature, and an unacquaintedness with the principles of science. 
As natural philosophy has been cultivated, and its truths widely 
disseminatea, superstitions have gradually declined, 30 that at 
the present day few or none of them are to Jbe found, except in 
remote and sequestered districts of the country. 

But if natural philosophy has been successful in banishing 
the grosser superstitions, it has still allowed many minor ones to 
remain ; and here we may observe, that it is in physic that they 
have chiefly taken refuge; for, as the truths of medicine are 
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less generally known tlian those of other sciences, and yet are 
of greatest concernment to mankind, it is natural to suppose that 
'men’s fears should principally o{]^rate in this direction : and this, 
we 'apprehend* will be a sniBcient reply to the array of great 
names which have been adduced in support of animal magnetism. 
If the celebrated Cuvier was a believer in this doctrine, as he is 
affirmed to have been, what, we would ask, were Cuvier!s 
opportunities of experience in regard to the diseases of the living 
body, which could enable him, from just analogies, to say what 
was or what was not natural in its functions, or how far morbid 
phenomena were explicable upon the acknowlklged principles 
of physiology ? Men, .when they set themselves to judge on 
siibjects of which they are Ignorant, are, quoad these particu- 
lars, on a level with the vulgar, and their decisions are deserving 
of no greater respect^ And as to the observation of La Place 
on this same subject, it is merely one of caution, not too rashly to 
disbelieve in inexplicable phenomena; in opposition to which^the 
following extract from the same author (Esmi PhUosopJvque mr 
le Calcul des*ProbabilMsi p. 150) may fairly be add^pced to the 
same subject 

“ The probability of error,” he says, ‘‘ or of the falsehood of testi- 
mony, becomes in proportion greater as the fact which is attested is 
more extraordinary. Some authors have advanced a contrary opinion ; 
but the simple good sense of mankind rejects so strange an assertion, 
while the calculation of probabilities, confirming the decisions of com- 
mon sense, appreciates with still greater accuracy the improbability .of 
testimony in favour of extraordinary events. One may judge from 
this, what an immense weight of testimony is required before we can 
admit a suspension of the laws of nature, and how absurd it would be 
in such a case to be guided by the ordinary rules of practice. In fact, 
all those who have related extraordinary events, without supporting 
their relations with this accumulated weight of evidence ( cette immensiti 
de» temoignages)y have weakened rather than augmented the credibility 
which they have sought to inspire, for such relations have made the 
chance of error or falsehood still greater. But that which weakens 
the evidence of men of intelligence increases that of the vulgar, which 
is always greedy after wonders. There are some things so extraordi- 
nary^ that nothing can counterbalance their improbability y ^ 

Animal magnetism may bo described to bje the effect produced 
by the proximity of two animated bemgs, in certain positions, 
and combined with certain movements, in consequence of which 
a state of sleep, or rather of 85mnai^buli8m is induced, in 
which the mental and physical faculties ni the patient undergo 
an extraordinary exaltation, and other phenomena take place 
of a still more wonderful nature. It is probably well known, 
that this, city has recently been enlightened by the presence of 
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tlie Baron du Potet de Sennevoy ; and that tliis centleinan, in 
addition to public conversaziones held daily at liis rooms in 
Orchard Street, for the purposes of clinical instruction, dias lately* 
put forth an elaborate statement of the Mesmeric doctrirtes in the 
London Medical Gazette^ from which publication we shall pro- 
ceed to give some.explanation of the phenomena above alluded 
to. 

According to this gentleman, all the functions of the animal 
body are dependent on the nervous system. The nervous fluid, 
which is secreted in the brain and disseminated by the nerves, is 
closely analogous to, if not identical with, the electric and 
galvanic fluicls. “ But this agent does not confine itself witlun 
the muscles and the skin ; it throws itself orf* with a certain 
degree of torce, and then forms a real nervous atmosphere— a 
sphere of activity absolutely similar to that of electrified bodies.” 
Nay more ; this nervous or active atmosphere is placed under the 
influence of volition, so as to be encreased or concentrated at- 
pleasure, and afterwards transmitted into another individual, 
where it accumulates in such a degree, as in some cases to 
amount io an actual saturation of the nervous system, and thus 
explain the secomses sometimes experienced by the patients. 
But this is not all. This etherfeil fluid is made to be a sort of a 
stage-coach to the desires and affections of the magnetizer. 

These desires, tins will, being actions of the brain, it (viz. the 
magnetic fluid) transmits them by means of the nerves, as far 
as tiie periuhery of the body, and beybnd it.” And thus the 
whole mind of the operatoi’ becomes transfused into the mind 
of his patient, who henceforth, losing all sense of personal 
identity, is rapt into a state of abstraction. 

If it be true,” observes Du Potet, that one man can penetnit(3 
another with a part of the vital principle, which his organization con- 
ceohf the life of that individual being necessarily mise en plufy the 
phenomena which appear* ought to have a supernatural character, 
and surprise by their novelty, and by the difference which they 
present from other phenomena. Weil ; this hypothesis is rcaliz(‘d 
in the act of magnetism. The individual obedient to magnetism, the 
man who experiences the effects of this power, ceases, for an instant, 
to b^ the same person. Every thing is modified in his organization. 
All his perceptions are quickened, they become more comprehensive, 
and he is rendered capable of executing things which he could not 
before accomplish, and of whic|i he had not thought in his habitual 
state. * The agent ^ho produces such a stale, gives tiie means of heal- 
ing many diseases, which have resisted every remedy in ordinary 
m^iciiie, and the extacy which he provokes, calls medicine and philo- 
sophy to new meditations, which, I am certain, will bring forth doc- 
trines fraught with happy results .” — Lancet j No. 733, ^>. 906., 
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In laying before our readers the feujts of this extraordinary 
science, we shall avail ourselves, as much as possible, of the most 
recent authorities, and especially of that of the Baron du Potet, 
which, .besides being unimpeachable in all respects, carries with 
it an additional stamp of authenticity, from the author having 
assured us, “ that twenty years* experience and observation 
have made him familiar with bbscure facts.” Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the Baron’s vehement declamations against public 
prejudice, we promise him that we shall never be more happy 
than when we have an opportunity of referring to his own words. 
VVc do not, indeed, quite agree with him in all that he has said 
respecting the struggles of genius, or the dulness of public 
perception. If it has occasionally happened that valuable dis- 
coveries have been made, which the .public has been slow to 
recognize, we venture to think that this may have happened* 
in consequence of the multitude of impositions. If again it 
has so happened that women and idle persons of all sorts are 
those who have chiefly resorted to his saloons, he has at least the 
satisfiiction of reflecting, that among this number are included 
many ‘‘ distinguished lor their rank and fortune.” If Mesmcr 
was virtually banished from two countries in succession, he was at 
least “ liberally rewarded” by his disciples, “who were all 
possessed of wealth and rank.** If men of science of all countries 
and successive public commissions have rejected the magnetic 
doctrine as a delusion, this imports not the least doubt of its 
credibility, as “ many questions have been decided without the 
concurrence of the learned, and often, indeed, notwithstanding 
tlicir formal opposition.’* “ If many truths have been rejected 
when first brought forward, and which have since been established,” 
the number of absurd speculations which *have shared the same 
fate has been at least as a thousand to one : finally, if “ at the 
present day few enlightened men doubt of the existence of the 
magnetic agent,” we do not quite comprehend the consistency 
of tlie following magnanimous resolution. “ What is to be d(Tne 
under such circumstances? to be silent, and pity the men who 
force you to bend beneath their hasty decisions ; for when men 
say no, respecting a fact, and nature says yes, it is very certain 
that nature will eventually prevail.” 

Anthony Mesmer, the discoverer of Aninial Magnetism, was 
born in Switzerland, in the year 1740, a*‘d early exhibited the 
erratic propensities of his mind, in a thesis before the University 
of Vienna, “ on the influence of the planets on the human 
body.” When or by what means he bec&me acquainted with the 
“secret qf directing at will, and by very easy means, the fluid 
which sets our nerves in motion,” does not^appear; but only that 




these opinions, which began to be diffused in- the Austrian capital 
about 1775, created so much opposition as to oblige their pro- 
pounders to quit that city in 1777. We know not by what fa-» 
tality it has happenorl that France, the recipient of almost every 
mysterious bantling cradled in Germany, has generally been 
among the first to strangle these enfans trour^s* Mesmer, des- 
pairing of working any effect on his owi]^ icouiitrymen, arrived in 
JParis in 177S, where ho soon created a great sensatimi in his 
favour; but, having laid his system before the Academies of 
Science and Medicine, and finding that it was repudiated by 
several public commissions, he then conceived the plan of a. 

i inblic institution. This soon acquihed a name, and became a 
avourite^ lounge for all the chief fashionables of Paris, and a 
favourite theme for most pf the lighter literature and conversation 
of the day. „ Several abuses, however, having transpired connected 
with these exhibitions, a feeling of indignation soon compelled 
Mesmer to leave Paris with precipitation ; and retiring to Spa, 
the doctrines of which he had been the author soon fell into for- 


getfulness. They were revived in 1825 by M. Foissac, and 
again in the beginning of 1837 by M.’Bern^ in a challenge 
addressed to the Royal Academy of Medicine, in wliich “he 
undertook to afford to those to w'hom,^he said, authority was 
nothing, personal experience as a means of conviction/* 

Of the proceedings consequent on this challenge we shall speak 
presently. 

The modes adopted for eliciting the magnetic effect have been 
regulated by a sort of fashion, while the effects themselves have 
beM equally capricious. The proceeding of Mesmer was highly 
elaborate. ,ln the centre of a large apartment was elevated a 
small wooden vessel, containing bott^s, and other nonsense 
arranged secimdum ariem. From the perforated cover of this 
vessel proceeded a number of iron rods, which the party, disposed 
in the form of a circle, weie directed to take hold of. Meanwhile 
the magnetizer, armed .with a magic baton, directed the magnetic 
fluid, by various waving motions, over the persons of his patients, 
sometimes to the sound of a piano or armonica, but always in the 
direction *of the poles. We must not suppose, however, that all 
tins apparatus of water, bottles, and metallic rods, was actually 
essential to the disehgagement of the magnetic agent. “ Mag- 
netism,** we are assur^ Du Potet, “ could be exercised in 
varfous different ways. ' Tne universal fluid being everywhere, 
the magnetizer contained a portion of it in himself, which he had 
the power of communicating or directing by a rod, or by the 
movement of hie extended fingers. In addition to these gestures, 
performed without cdhning in contact with the patients, it was 
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cmtomarv to touch gently the hypochondria, tjie epigastric region, 
and the limbs. To add to the effect of these operations, trees, 
water, articles of food, or other objects touched,' were magnetized; 
&r all bodies in nature, according to Mesmcr, were susceptible 
of magnetism/* 

Noiy in our judgment Mesmer’s process was incomparably 
superior to any which ,1^ since been- devised ; for though un- 
doubtedly simplicity is very desirable, yet we should ever be on 
our guard not to allow it to interfere with the full effects which we 
intend to pursue. ,On this account, therefore, we should decidedly 
approve of the modern process. This is as follows. “ The patient 
desired to sit dowp. The operator^ then, standing or sitting at a 
little distance before her, raises his hand more or less hori- 
zontally to the level of her forehead, his fingers being pointed 
towards tlie patient, and at the distance of from two inches to 
four, or six, or more ; he then moves his hand, at the same dis- 
tance from the person, down the chest or down the grins and 
legs, sometimes keeping it for a few seconds steadily, or with an 
undulating motion, pointed towards the head, or to the pit of the 
stomach, or lo the knee. Those looking on are requested not to 
move or speak, so as to draw off the attention of the patiCnt from 
the operator.” These movements must all be in the axis of the 
body. ^ Each magnetist, however, has his own particular method. 
Dr. Sigmond, though he does not consider the process he has 
employed perfect, says that it is from the centre of the nose 
downwards that the effect is most speedily induced, ^nd the 
drawing of the hand downwards from the brow, so as fo affect 
the eyes, he finds to be quite ponecessary,** Du Potet prolongs 
his manipulations to the extremities ; others assert that it is suf- 
ficient to look people, stedfastly in.the face, and will a partif^ 
cular phenomenon, and immediately it will be pl*oduced ; while 
others, again, discarding equally the and the presence of ^ 
the patient, say that the full influence may be obtained at twenty " 
yards distance, and in spite of the intervention of a brick wall. 
It would appear, therefore, that nothing is more easy than to 
evoke this eictraordhiary agent, so obedient, and yet so marvel- 
lous in ‘its effects. 

The persons oft whom any of these spells have been cast, 
experience various unusual sensations, such as wandering pains 
over the body, especially in the head and stomach ; an augmenta- 
tiqn or suppression of the cutaneous perspiration, palpitations of 
the heart, a sense of gaping or catching of the breath, evinced by 
repeated yawnings, slight muscular twitches, tingling of the 
ears, dizziqess ot the eyes, a vivid sensation of singular comfort 
and enjoyment, an extraordinary exaltation oPtbe mentd faculties, 
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and many oAier singular effects on the nervous system# The^ 
phenomena, however, which vary injfinitely in different indi- 
viduals, are usually found to terminate in “ the most remarkable 
and most constant of all, viz#, convulsions.” 

One of the most custdmary effects produced by the waving 
motions above described,, is the prodactito of sleep, or. of a 
peculiar physiological state, which has been sometimes denomi- 
nated trance. are of opinion that a state resembling sleep 
may be and often is induced in certain individuals, placed under 
the above circumstaqpes, and that it is solely on account of this 
fticti that ct^dence has been given to other improbable statements 
connected with the magnetic doctrine. We say this because 
we cannot otherwise account fof the fact that it ever should 
have received any support, unless some admixture of truth 
had been present to qualify the mass of error, and give it the 
apjiearance of rrahemblanCe. The following case, as reported 
by Dr. Sigmond, occin^red a few weeks ago, and may be depended 
.upon as perfectly aullieiitic. We may add that Dr. Sigmond has 
exercised this .art upon nea^^y a hundred pei'sons, and with 
very general success on the fairer part of the creation.” For 
though men may occasionally be affected in the same way, they 
til'e very uiipropitious subjects for the experiment# 

I was enjoying,” /says Dr. Sigmond) “ the hospitality of most 

amiable family in Square, when animal magnetism became the 

topic of conversatioQ, and I related tlie trials 1 had already made. 
One of \lle young ladies proposed to become the subject of experiment, 
to which 1 very willingly assented ; fory having on former occasions 
attCucKd her during momentary sickness, 1 was fully aware of tlie 
fiittural strength of her constitution, and the absence of that nervous 
temperament ^which renders this system inapplicable. 1 began what 
. are technically called * the passes.’ They, as is uot unusual, excited 
laughter and incredulity. 1 proceeded for about five minutes, and then 
*titopped and inquired if any sensation was produced, and the answer 
was, ^ a slight sjj^epitiessV and ridicule was again thrown upon the 
subject# I recommenced the manipulations; I observed the eyelids 
falling, and at last they closed ; but, as the same incredulous smile 
remained, 1 persevered for 4hree or four minutes, when I, almost 
doubting wHether any influence had been produced, inquired what the 
feelings were; to this no answer was returned. ’ I found irijr young 
friend was irt the most complete trance I had ever yef witnessed as the 
result of my magnetism^* The stupor was most profound ; and 1 then 
tried the usual me^ins to grouse her, but they were vainly exercised. 
After a few minutes I found tbe hands become icy cold, the face I6st 
its natural hue,* and became perfectly pallid; the extremities became 
quite cold ; the respiration was imperceptible ; the stimulus of light did 
not afftet the^ye ;,on^pe8king to her a faint smile was extited, and a 
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quivering of tlie lower jaw,, which seemed to indicate a ^i^h but an 
incapabilit}[,of answering; the pulse became gradually feebler, whikt 
the external appearance altogether bore such a decidedly deathly cash 
that naturally some appreliension was excited amongst her family, by 
whom she was surrounded. Of cour‘^e I could not but feel a certain 
degree of anxiety and regret that I had produced such a state, and 
much uneasiness at the thought that I had inflicted a moment’s alarm to 
my kind friends. These feelings were, however, less acute, Irom the 
full knowledge I entertained that the family had long reposed the hiost 
perfect confldence in me, and that no n^ember of it had that nervous 
susceptibility, which would have embarrassed me had any untoward 
accident presented itself. 

“ I plact d the perfectly uncomcious subject of this distressing scone 
in a horizontal po£,ition, and directed the application of warmth and of 
friction to the extremities. Circulation and animal heat were gradually 
excited, but she prescnk'fl a most singular appearance of suspended 
animation. In this condition sJie remained more than four hours, for I 
had commenced a little after ten in the evening," and it was about hal(- 
past two, that, on some slight eflort being made to rouse her, she 
uttered some of the most piercing shrieks I have ever heard ; there 
More convulsive eflbrts to raise the litybs; the face, too, became con- 
vulsed ; she opened her eyes and stared wildly around ; she was placed 
in the upright posture, and seemed sensple. Advantage was takm of 
this circumstance to carry her to her ajiartment ; before, however, she 
could reach it, she fell into pn>fbund slumber, but its character was 
more natural. She was jilacix] in her bed, appearing jierfcctly com- 
posed ; the countenance had Required its natural hue ; the respiration 
was pcifcctly ea^y, and the pulse natural In this state she remained 
during the whole of the day, imtil nine o'clock in the evening, once 
only opening her C}es, and addressing a f(*w words to an anxious and 
aftectionatc sister who never left her side. In the evening the young 
lady joined her family perfectly restored to her wonted cheerfulness. 
She expressed no' complaint whatever She stated that the feelings 
tliat first came over her were those of extreme quiet and repose, — a 
species of ecstasy,— a gradual languor seemed to sti*al over her* that 
she heard something pi^^sing around her; fdt ^n inclination, but an 
utter impossibility, to reply. The first waking up she, however, 
described as almost Umfle. It was as if she was bursting from a 
narrow and confined space, and as if she arose from interminable dark- 
ness. The lesson that I have thus learnt will not be lost upon me." 

We should probably find some difficulty in stating what was 
the precise cause of the state of trance above described. As 
these operations are always j>erformed in ^perfect silence, and 
generally in perfect seriousness, on the part (yf the Operator, we 
must certainly allow something to these caused ; something must 
also be allowed to the repeated undulations of air passing over 
the surface of the face, which may not unaptly resemble a gentle 
chafing of ibe hands, which has often bwir known to have a , 
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soothing tendency. Still more, we think, ought to be attributed 
to the state of mental abstractbii induced by these manoeuvres, 
in consecjuence of which the mind is allowed to repose .without 
any definite subject of contemplation, being as in tne state pre- 
ceaing natural sleep, when the half-closed senses transmit only 
imperfect impressions to the brain. A practice, called “ stealing 
away of the breath/’ seems to have been knoyn to the ancients, 
and is described by Suetonius to consist of quietly fanning the 
atmosphere before the nostrils, so as to interrupt the due ingress 
of air into the lungs. Those, therefore, who regard the efficient 
physical cause of sleep to be the circulation of imperfectly oxy- 
genated blood in the brain, consequent upon retarded respira- 
tion, have naturally resorted to this Explanation, which however 
does not appear to us to be at all satisfactory, inasmuch as the 
magnetic manipulations may be performed at such a distance 
from the body, and with so much gentleness, as scarcely to have 
any appreciable effect upon the respiration. We confess we are 
disposed ourselves to refer the effect chiefly to monotony. We 
know that the constant iteration of any impression, which is not 
in itself stimulating, will generally predispose to somnolency, as 
the* sound of a fountain, the dulness of a discourse, or the 
soothing lullaby of a baby! Music sends some to sleep, and 
tickling others, but in none of these cases are we able to explain 
the cause, any more than we can explain why motion in a vessel 
should produce sickness, jor untying a knot in a silken thread 
induce a state of syncope. The supposition of a magnetic fluid 
is not only in itself utterly devoid of proof, but utterly insufficient 
for the explanation. 

We believe that the preceding state more nearly resembles a 
trance than natural sleep, the state of • unconsciousness being 
more profound, and the vital functions being more under arrest. 
According to Mr. Mayo, the pupils are not contracted as in 
natural sleep, and the muscles are less relaxed. But however 
this may be, the fact alone that epileptic and hysteric persons are 
most susceptible of this state is a sufficient proof of its being 
allied to disease. Persons who are disposed to talk or walk in 
their sleep naturally, show those propensities perhaps still more 
remarkably in the artificial state, but beyond this we give no 
credit to the* stories of somnambulism, and altogether mscredit 
the pretensions of the operator to disenchant the victim of his 
spells, by transverse passes and other cabalistic methods. — 
According to the* vivid imaginations of the Mesmerists, the 
magnetizer and the magnetizee stand in the relation to each 
other of loadstone and steel, so that the latter sees of hears the 
former only among a fcrowd, and necessarily obeys* him, to go 
hither or thither accoiding to his pleasure. These, however, are 
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the purely visionary parts of the doctrine, which require only to 
ba stated to be refute. 

Every one must have noticed the effect of anxiety, or indeed 
of any other powerful emotion, ^ 

Quidquid agunt homines, votuin, ira, timor, voluptas, 

Gaudia, delectus, — 

in exciting convulsive motions in persons habitually predisposed ; 
under which circumstances occasional twitches of individual mus- 
cles, or slight palpitations of the heart, become aggravated to a 
painful extent. Our readers may have seen this exemplided in 
the instance of a noble and learned lord, at one time at the head 
of his profession, whose anxiety in debate was invariably evinced 
by a remarkable distortion ofMhe features. Such are the causes 
of all nervous peculiarities, and such arc the circumstances of ag- 
gravation which throw persons, afflicted with St. Vitus**s dance, 
into hideous contortions, or excite in the susceptible female the 
hysteric paroxysm. In a more partial mariner the same effect is 
produced when the attention is forcibly directed to any part, to 
which, in the language of the older physiologists, the animal 
spirits then immediately crowd, inducing either an exalted state 
of the sensibility, or some unwonted and irregular actions of the 
motive powers. Thos cramp, as every one knows, is greatly pro- 
moted by this means, as also the tremulous shaking of the hands 
in operations of extreme delicacy, resembling, not indistinctly, a 
transient paralysis agitaas. Cases of perverted sensibility, to 
be referred to the same principle, and dependent on a highly 
mobile state of the nervous system, not unirequently occur, and 
by simulating the symptoms of serious organic lesions, are ex- 
tremely pei*plexing to the physician, A mon, for example, reads 
a medical book, and forthwith fancies that he is affected with 
some fearful malady; or, it maybe, he has. exposed himself to 
some source of infection, and, being of an apprehensivje tempera- 
ment, immediately imagines that he is suffering from the first 
symptoms of the complaint Cases of the following kind con- 
stantly occur in practice. A delicate female has watched, we 
will suppose, with anxious and unremitting solicitude, the unre- 
lenting progress of disease in some female friend, so as seriously 
to impair the general strength of her constitution. She now feels 
a pain in one of her sides, at first of a transient and slight nature, 
but, as her apprehensions on the subject increase, of a more per- 
manent and severe character; attended, k may be, with some 
appearances of thickening, or even of distinct, .tumour. Now, in 
in such a case, nothing but the strongest assurances of safety from 
an experienced surgeon, aided by such m^ns as are calculated 
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to in^i^orate the general health, will remove the apprehensions of 
the patient, or dissipate her painful sensations. So great, indeed, 
are the mutual influences of mind and body on each other, in the 
animal economy, that we are by no means prepared to say that 
the former may not even exert an influence over the interior 
organization ot the latter, so as actually to produce organic dis- 
ease, or to cure it, being present- But, be this as it may, it may 
be considered as certain, that a strong persuasion of mind, induced 
either by magical spells, or, as formerly, by the royal touch, has 
been sufficient, in many cases, to cure diseases which had resisted 
all ordinary means; wliilst the question in regard to mother-sj>ots 
and other congenital malformations, does not seem to have been 
yet completely decid€Kl in the negative. 'I'he- influence of the 
mind, in disturbing the operations of general health, is matter of 
familiar observation, and has given rise to an important question 
in medical ethics, viz. how far* it is prof>er or justifiable in a 
physician to inform his patient of t^ie full extent of his danger, 
and, •thereby^ induce a state of mental depression which may 
greatly aggravate his disorder. Leaving, however, such specula- 
tions, as irrevelant, we have said enough to explain some very 
curious ^ihenomena, which we shall now proceed, without farther 
observation, to relate. 

A lady was magnetized for ten minutes, by various passes o\e\' 
the face and shoulders. She was not set to sleep, but she ex- 
perienced a bruised sensation in the muscles of the arms, whicli 
continued, more or less, for upwards of twenty-four hours after- 
wards. 

Two medical men, suffering from partial paralysis of one side 
of the face, were magnetized several times by Du Potet. In one 
of these cases no effect was produced, but in the other the face 
was forcibly drawn to the paralysed side. The gim deman, how- 
ever, in whom this occurred, said that the same effect was pro- 
duced by any cause of anxiety, especially when he was at a loss 
for expression in the delivery of public lectures. 

A young lady, suffering; from hysteric paralysis of the thigh, 
experienced evident twitdies and even considerable retraction of 
the muscles of that side, daring the course of magnetization. 

Mr. John Hilntcr, the celArated physiologist, relates, that 
being invited to be magnetized, he was reluctant to obey the in- 
vitation. fearing lest a state of anxiety should bring on a state of 
spasm, to which he wa^ habitually subject, so that this should be 
ascribed to animal ms^netisin. To prevent this effect he adopted 
the following expedient : — 

‘T was convinced,” he says, “by tlie apparatus that everything was 
calculated to affect the ynoginatioo. When the magnetizei^ began his 
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operations, and informed me that 1 should feel it first at the roots of niy 
nails of that hand nearest the apparatus, I fixed my attention on iny 
great toe, \vhere 1 was wishing to have a fit of the gout: and I am con- 
fident that I can fix my attention t% any part until! have a sensation 
in thsi part. Whenever 1 found myself attending to his tricks, I fell 
to work with my great toe, by which means 1 prevented it having any 
effect .” — Works i. 337. 

• 

The production of the hysteric paroxysm, ekher fully, or in 
that imperfect form which consists in nts of laughing, crying, 
garrulity, or tossing about of the arms, is by no means an un- 
common event, either on the person iinrbediately magnetized, or 
on those who happen to be spectators : but it retjiuires no second 
Daniel to divine the cause of this phenomenon, Withoutresorting 
to the dispei^sion of a magnetic anrn^ or to the supposition of 
the vital principle betng mtse en plus^ to account for it. As to 
the person herself who forms the immediate subject of the ex- 
periment, we cannot wonder that she sliould be thrown* into a 
peculiar state of mental excitement, when we reflect that imme- 
diately before her, within a few inches of her person, is seated 
the magnetizer, of the other sex, intently gazing into her face, 
and performing his mysterious manipulations amidst profound 
silence and a crowd of anxious specUitors. Our surprise rather 
is, that any young creature should be found capable of enduring 
so severe a test, without the exhibition of some symptoms of 
nervousmess, especially if she happen to Be endued with any true 
delicacy of feeling. The illustrious Mesmer, that “man of 
wonders,” as he js emphatically styled by Du Potet, adapted his 
variou^ means wdth far more sagacity than the moderns. To him 
the depths and shallows of the human mind were far more in- 
timately known, and his success was puopbrtionably greater than 
any that we now hear of. Here, all was pomp and mystical 
parade. To luxurious saloons, surrounded with cabal istical pre- 
parations, were adfled the blandishments of music and a soft 
delicious light. The patients were directed to form a chain, as 
is frequently done when a number of persons receive together 
the electric shock, by holding each other respectively by the 
thumb or fore finger, while one or more assistants, generally of 
distingue appearance, performed the magnetic operations, con- 
sisting, for the most part, of various waving motions performed 
by a wand, and prolonged taionnemem of the person, “ On 
agissait encore sur les malades en les regardant fixement; et 
surtout en prennant avec les mains les diferses regions, du -biut 
ventre^ manipulation quelquefois continuee pendant des heures 
entieres.” Allowing eVeiy credit for Platonism and purity to. 
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the illustrious inventor of such philosophic devices, can we be 
surpris^ that such scenes should often terminate in scandal, 
especially among an assembly of fashionable ennuyees^ collected 
together for the pur(^ purpose of exciteirient; or that public in- 
dignation, outraged by such proceedings should at length rise 
to such height as to compel the injured author to quit Paris 
precipitately ? “ Serious causes,” as Du Potet admits, “ were 

brought before .the tribunals, in which magnetism had been 
employed as a means of abusing the confidence of respectable 
persons.” 

The occurrence of the magnetic, or, more properly, of the 
hysteric paroxysm, among any of the magic circle described above, 
was gene/ally folfowed by a succession of similar exhibitions. 
These the operator, with the same kincjly consideration for his 
patieiit, haa removed to an adjoining apartment, (the Crisis 
Chamber)^ appropriated to this purpose, where for hours in 
succession they underwent the solicitous and renovating atten- 
tions of his youthful disciples. Here, then, was another circum- 
stance of equivocal construction, which the world, always ill- 
natured and disposed to view with envy the successes of genius, 
misinterpreted to the disadvantage of Mesmer. 

It is the property, more or less, of all diseases, but Qjninently 
so of those which affect the nervous system, to facilitate their own 
recurrence, and, consequently, the inagnetizer may calculate, with 
tolerable certainty, on a repetition of theeffectsof his art on those 
who are his attached and customary patients. It is generally 
contrived that some of these shall be present on occasions of public 
exhibition, which both ensure success to the experiment, and ope- 
rate as an example to others. Our readers will not require to be 
reminded of the incalculable influence of imitation in the ordinary 
economy of life, in the education of children, and in the^ propaga- 
tion and transmission of habits; but great as ihis may be, it is 
not less manifest in the propagation of disease, especially of the 
nervous kind. The late Dr. Gregory used to relate the occurrence 
of an epidemic hysteria in the wards of the Edinburgh Infinnary, 
which was only eradicated by the {)reparation of hot irons and 
chafing dishes in all the wards of the institution, with strict in- 
junctions to employ them on any new case that occurred. We 
need not add that the manoeuvre was p)erfectly successful. Un- 
aided by external motives, hysteria is not always to be resisted, 
any more than yawning ; nay, to so great a degree has this prin- 
ciple sometimes been xjarriea, that it has been found necessary to 
enact public indignities to suppress a suicidal mania. Such, also, 
are the principles On which we should explain the existence of 
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various sects of religionists, as the Jumpers, Irvingites, &c., 
which deform, like gross excrescences, the pure face of Chris- 
tianity, and expose it to the contempt and jibes of infidels. 

So much, then, for the augmentation of the motive and sensa- 
tive powers during magnetization. -Let us how reverse the pic- 
ture, and contem^ate their diminution : and here we shall gratify 
our readers with an extract from Dr. Elliotson, relating the ex- 
ploits of M. Chevenix at St. Thomas’s Hospital, in 1829. 

‘‘He (Dr, ElIiotsoTk] took him (M. Chevenix) to St.. Thomas s 
Hospital, to try its effects* on some nervous patients, in whose cases it 
is said to do most good. He (Dr.* Elliotson) was hot satisfied with its 
effects on any but one p^ient, and in that instance the results were so 
extraordinary, that he felt convinced it was a subject not altogether to 
be laughed at The patient was an ignorant Irish girl, Who had never 
seen or heard of the gentleman. 8he was brouj^it into a private room, 
and the manipulation commenoid ; in a minute or two she begged that 
he would not go on, as she said it produced “ great weakness in her,” 
and. a pain in the abdomen. This pain* went off when a transverse 
motion was made over the part He did not infer much from this, for 
he thought this effect might be merely imaginary ; but when the mani- 
pulator suddenly darted his open hand upon her arm, and she suddenly 
lost the power of it, which was again as suddenly restored by a few 
transverse motions ; and when he sliowed the same effect on the other 
arm, and also on the leg, and produced the.same results when the girl’s 
eyes were closed, he began to be staggered. On one occasion too, 
while she was in this state, the operator placed a very small piece of 
paper on one of her feet, and then she could not raise that foot, but 
after a few transverse motions had been made, she raised it easily. This 
occurred again and again. He was satisfied there was no deception 
there. He was astonished at these effects, and when asked if he was 
satisfied, he did not say at first either yes or no ; he was almost ashamed 
to say that he w'as not. He was fully satisfied that there was something 
more than imagination in these cases. Hf believed in what he should 
call Mesmerism — he was never ashamed to declare what he believed. 
He had little respect for authority, and when he saw facts like those he 
had observed, he must believe them.” — Lancet, No. 732, p. 871. 

Now in the records of Mesmerism and these no scanty ones, 
(for, according to the 'boast of oiir great modern apostle of the 
doctrine,. ‘‘ upwards of five hundred publications on the subject 
appeared witnin eighteen months” on^ deluged tlie city of Paris) 
such relations are common ; — 

“ Thick as leaves in Vallombrosa.” 

Of the accuracy of tfiese facts we shall speak presently, but 
admitting them for a moment. to be genuine. Jet us examine wha 
explanation can be offered. 

VolitioiJ, as is well known, is that faculty of the mind which is 
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formed from a comparison of the various motives suggested to 
our choice^ and is exerted to carry into effect some mental or 
bodily act, consequent upon this selection. Judgment and voli- 
tion are the supreiHo arbiters or governing powers of the mind, 
requiring, however, for their- full manifestation, a perfect state of 
the material organs through whose instrumentality’ they are 
• developed, and consequently liable to frequent irregularities. The 
former may be overpowered by some sudden emotion, and the 
latter m^ be inchoate from some transient inactivity of^ the 
brain. We apprehend that there are feV persons who have not 
at one period or another experienced that condition of the rea- 
soning faculty, which has been popularly termed waking 
sleep” or “ waking dreams,” or that imbecility of the will, which 
leacis persons to say^that ‘‘ they feel as if they could not move.” 
Ihit in nightmare, and more particularly inj:he intermediate state 
between sleeping and waking, it isiHost frequently observed, and 
it is also not iinfrequently manifested in disease — not that it is 
altogether extinct in such cases, but of insufficient intensity to 
accomplish the desired object. Sir Benjamin Brodie, in his 

t )ublication oh I /mil Nerroas Affections^ and particularly oil 
lysterical paralysis of the limbs, observes with, great trutli that 
‘‘it is not that the muscles are incapable of obeying the act of 
volition, but that thb funotion of volition is not exercised.” (p.48.) 
We conclude, therefore, that whatever is capable of exciting or 
concentrating the hysteric sensibility, may equally affect the 
voluntary powers, and tliat all the talk, about magnetic agency 
is nothing better than nonsense. Such phenomena as these, how- 
ever, are we believe extremely rare, unless, indeed, we ourselves 
have lapsed into that magnetic state of mental imbecility of 
which we have just been speaking. 

We shall now introduce some observations from the Report 
on Animal Magnetism ^ presented to the Rngnl Academy of 
Medicine at Paris^ on August the 8th and 22nd, 1887, by a 
eorninission, composed of nine of the most distinguished phy- 
sicians and surgeons of Paris, eminent for dieir various scientific 
attainments, and representatives of contrary opinions on the dis- 
tinct questions at issue. A more admirable union of men, of 
varied pursuits, of talent, and of judgment, with less predomi- 
nant prejudice, .peculiar ifbtions or theories of their own to snp- 
p(jrt, could scarcely have been found. The following, in the 
words of tlie Report, -contains an irrefragable voucher for its 
impartiality. r 

“ With our various ideas,” say they, “ for and against, no difference, 
as you will perceive, has arisen among us, on the facts of which we 
ha^e been w itnesses ; with our varied propensities to consider facts in 
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particular aspects, we liave been unanimous in each of our couciu- 
siuDs. You will find, perhaps, in this a new warrant of thoir truth ; 
for it was necessary that the facts submitted to our examination should 
have very strong positive or negative evidence, to induce every time a 
constant unanimity among commissioners alwayl at issue on tho tlieo- 
retic value of animal magnetism/* — Medical Gazette^ xx.^54. 

M. Berna, the magnetizer on this occasion, who liad chal- 
lenged tlie Academy to the scrutiny, and offered to substantiate 
the proofs of liis doctrines, was allowed to choose his own agents. 
No objection, therefore, can reasonably be urged on the account 
that the proper conditions were not present in the subjects of his 
experiments, ^hile none on the other hand have bet'ii produced 
against M. Berna as a skilful adept in the art’and a fit represen- 
tative of the sect. VVe, for our parts, are not so simple as to sup- 
pose that the Mesn^rists as a body will accept so inefficient a 
champion, or have any difficulty in escaping from the dilemma in 
which he has placed them ; although in this matter we* may be 
allowed to. say that we consider that they have shown far less 
wisdom than their compeers, the phrenologists ; for rushing on 
to the victory they have never contemplated tlie possibility of 
retreat; and aespising the shifts and counteracting bumps, behind 
which these latter safely lodge themselves, exclaim ‘‘ tlierc's no 
more valour in that Poins, than in a wild duck.” 

The pretensions of M. Berna on this occasion far exceeded 
those of M. Chevenix; by the mere tacit intervention of his 
will, operating through a brick wall, and altogether discarding 
.the mummery of the magnetic passes, he professed to paralyze 
any part of the body of his patient; or she being already in a 
state of somnambulism, to reverse these effects and reinstate die 
parts in the* possession of their normal faculties. However, he 
did not entirely forget certain restrictions under which these 
experiments were to oe performed; tvs, for instance, that the face 
should be covered, and every other part of the body except the 
hands and neck, so as to conceal all the evidences of painful 
impressions resulting from the mute language of expression ; 
and, secondly, that die commissioners were not to be permitted 
to pinch or scratch the paralyzcid parts, or to test them by the 
contact of any itody either on** fire or of a slightly raised tempe- 
rature, but only by the insertion of needles half a line in depth. 
It is obvious, therefore, that no means remained of verifying the 
assertions of the patient and tha^ their falsehood could be 
ascertained only by placing them in contradiction to those 
of the operator. And, accordingly, when Monsieur BoiiiUaud 
•requested M. Berna, in writing, to paralyze the right arm 
' only oi the girl, and, when this was done, to indicate it to him 
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by closing his eyes, the right leg was found to be paralyzed 
as well as the right arm, and so on in a number of other 
instances. 

As it had been impossible,*' the Report observes, “ to prove to us 
experimentally that the operator had removed the sensibility or isolated 
it in the girli it was equally impossible to prove the restitution of it ; 
and, besides, the result of the facts observed, was that all the trials 
made for the purpose completely failed. The somnambulist accused 
every thing Cut that which had been announced. You know, that for 
the verification we were restricted to the assertions of the somnambulist. 
Certainly, when she affirmed to the coinmissioners that she could not 
move the left leg, (for instance) it was no proof to .them that that 
-limb was inagneticajly paralyzed; but then, again, what she said did 
not agree with the pretensions of the magnetizer; so that from all 
this, there resulted assertions without proofs, in opposition to other 
assertions equally without proofs. . 

What we have said of the abolition and restitution of sensibility 
may be completely applied to the pretended abolition and restitution 
of motion ; not the slightest proof was given of it to us .” — Medical 
Gazette, xx. 955. 

We pa8§ over altogether the pretensions of this conjuror to 
deprive or restore the organs of the senses or those of deglutition 
and speech ; for, upon* being put upon his trial, the answers of 
his patient wwe uniformly found to be in opposition to those of 
his will ; or what is more to the purpose in complete inde- 
pendence of it. We need not add Inal the Barones attempts of 
the same kind made in this • country have invariably shared 
the same fate. We shall therefore leave this part of our sub- 
ject and pass on to other phenomena of a still more extraordinai-y 
nature. 

The Baron Du Potet iS a firm believer in clalrix>yance, and 
the transposition of the senses; and, although he does not con- 
descend to peril his faith on this subject, by n ference to his own 
practice, but on the contrary professes entire ignorance of the. 
law which regulates the production of the phenomena of som- 
nambulic vision,’* and acknowledges that “it has been his fate, 
also, not to be always successful;” yet he has favoured us with a 
number of picked cases from the most authentic records of the 
art, alleging that. these “are casds of vision without the aid of 
eyes, attested by men of education,’* and “ selected from many 
others, because the greater number of those who witnessed them 
are living, and hold -at ihis day a distinguished rank in the 
faculty of medicine at Paris, or in the scientific world.” We 
shaH extrtict foi* the edification of our readers a specimen or two 
of these marvels. The two first are cited from a memoir of M. 
Praucceur, in which Drs. Delpit and Despine are the relators, and 
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the two last from the Gazette de Sanf^y September 1829, and 
the Gazette Medicate de Parky October 1832. 

“ We have seen her (a ^oung lady of Grenoble, in a state of som- 
nambulism) select from a packet of more than thirty letters, that one 
amongst them which had been direjetod to her. She read on the 
dial-plate and through the glass, the hour indicated by a watch ; we 
have seen her write several letters ; correct, on reading them over, the 
mistakes she had made; and recopy one of the letters. word for word. 
During all these operations, a screen of thick pasteboard entirely inter- 
cepted every visual ray which could possibly have reached her eyes. 
The same phenomena took place at the. soles of her feet, and at the 
pit of the stomach. 

“ Five years ago, a young person from the department of TArdeche, 
having come to Montpellier to consult the physicians there, cespecting 
an hytcrical affection accompanied by catalepsy, presented an instance 
of a very strange phenolnenon. She felt, during the attacks, such a 
concentration of sensibility towards the preecordial region, that the 
organs of the senses were as if entirely fixed there. She referred to 
her stomach all the sensations of sight, hearing, and smell, which were- 
then no longer produced by the usual organs." 

We may observe, by the way, that our worthy Baron, though 
he does not cite any of his own exploits, tnakes himself fully 
responsible for those of his friends, when he says, that ‘‘ these 
cases are recent, and of such a nature, a^ to render deception 
res[)ecting them impossible. Here are testimonies rendered by 
living autliors, above all suspicion of imposture.” Procec*d we, 
however, with our other two cases. 

“ A person called Petronille Leclerc, twenty-six years of age, a 
sempstress, had been admitted into La Charite, to be treated for a cere- 
bral affection, accompanied with spasms of an egpileptic character : of a 
very nervous constitution, pale, exhausted by former sufferings, and 
excessively irritable. The idea occurred to M. Sabine, to try the 
effect of magnetism. At the first sitting, the somnambulist gave 
several proofs of luciddy. The person who magnetized her, presented 
some objects to her, such as a phial with ito contents, ^omc sugar, and 
also some bread, each of which she described perfectly, without see- 
ing them, for she had a bandage over her eyes. Without being interro- 
gated, she said to the person who held her hand, * you have a head- 
ache.J This was true, but in order test her knowledge, the pupil 
answered her that she was mistaken * That is strange,' resunied she, 
* I touched some one, then, that had a he^-achc, for 1 felt it distinctly/ 
One of the most remarkable circumstances, is the following : — the 
magnetizer had retired, promising her, that be would returiv about half 
part five, to awaken her. He anticipated the hodr of his return, and 
the somnambulist remarked to him that it was not half-past five. He 
replied, that a letter which he had just received liad obliged him \o 
return to lier. ‘ Ah ! yes,’ said she iramedij^tely, ‘ it is that letter 
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which you have in your pocket-book, between a blue card and a yellow 
one.* It was found to be exactly as she had stated it. A Watch was 
placed behind the occiput, (back of the head), and she was asked uhat 
o’clock it was. ‘ Six minutes past four ’ It ivas seven minutes past 
four.” ‘ 

“ There is at present under con'sideration, at the hospital Della Vita, 
at Bologna, a very extraordinary phenomenon of animal magnetism. 
A patient in that hospital is seized every three days, at precisely eleven 
o’clock of the morning, with so violent a convulsion, that he entirely 
loses the faculty of perceiving sensations ; sight, hearing, smell, disap- 
pear completely ; the organs of the senses no longer perform any func- 
tions ; both his hands are clenched so fast that it is impossible to open 
tliem ; if force were employed, his fingers would infallibly be broken. 
Dr. Cini, however, sdn of the painter, who attends liim, has fliscovered, 
after long and attentive observations, the epigastrium, (pit of the stomach), 
at the distance of about two Angel's length above the umbilicus (navel) 
received, during the convulsive crisis, all the perceptions of the senses. 
If the patient is spoken to, the epigastrium being toiichtMl at the 
^same time, he answers, and, if ordered, he opens his hands of him- 
self. If any substance is placed upon the epigastrium, he describes its 
smell, (iuality, and form. During the contact of the finger, the con- 
vulsion continually diminishes, and seems to disappear ; but if the 
finger is placed upon flie heart, the convulsion is again produced, and 
lasts as long as the finger.is kept iii that situation. If a fiutc be played 
on, the epigastrium^ being touched at the same time, the patient hears 
the music ; and when, without interrupting the performance on the 
instrument, tlui finger is removed for a moment from the epigastrium, 
carried . towards the heart, and immediately brought back to tjie epi- 
gastrium, he asks why the music is suspended at intervals.” — Medical 
Gazette^ xxi, 498, et seq. 

We remember in our boyish days reading The Arabian 
Nights^ KntertarnmentH ; we have lieardof the n^arvels of second 
sight, of tbe astonishing feats of the Indian jugglers, of the ma- 
chinations of witchcraft, of the oracles of the S} bils, and of the still 
more extraordinary wonders of the Egyptian Psvlli, recorded by 
Mr. Lane, which, if true, come nothing short of diabolism; but 
in truth, the magic of Mesmt'risni beats all these holloW. In 
all our “dealings* with witches and with conjurers,” we have met 
witli no wondets like these. In this as in every other effort oF 
imagination* or intellect, the ancients must unquestionably yield 
the pakn of superiority to the moderns. 

We confess ourselves not a little pleased with the teflection, 
that such trash has received little encouragement in this country. 
We have ^converstd* with Mr. Mayo and Dr. Sigmdnd on the 
subject, and they both repudiate this part of the doctrine. Dr. 
Elhotson, indeea, altliough he professes that these details go be- 
yond wlwfct he has qver seen, hangs fife on the point ; and 
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says, “ Whether to believe these things or not, he does not 
know, but is determined to see for himself, -before he passes 
judgment on any of them;” notwithstanding tliat some have 
gone even the length of asserting, that patients, besides seeing 
vyiih the pits of their stomaqlis, have seen also with their elbows; 
while otiiers have described the topography of Paris, though 
they had never been there. Others again have talked strange 
languag(*s, though they knew nothing about them wlien awake; 
and others liave foretold future events. Du Potet,1n explanation of 
his own failures, ascribes them to the discomposure of jiis tem- 
per, produced by the incredulity of his Spectators, in consequence 
of which the state of excitement thus induced was communicated 
to his patients, whose hearts beat tumultuously in unison' witli 
his own ; but, “ when I operated,” he on a somnambu- 

list in silence and mcuoiUevienU and had around me only 
inoffensive persons, who were ignorant of that which was about 
to be produced, or wlio awaited it without suspecting my motives, 
1 was calm and tranquil; the action of my own beinji^(6/e mofi 
etre) upon the somnambulist, w'as almost as regular as that of a 
machine, and what passed in the somnambulist was equally so — 
according, it will be observed, closely with the effects produced 
by Mesmer hims^f, as described by Du Potet. “ But what 
was most surprising wiis, the prodigious influence possessed by 
the magnelizer over his patients. An intimation of his will 
excited or calmed the convulsions; commanded love oi' hatred ; 
his rod seemed like a magic instrument, to w hich body and spirit 

S ’ elded obedience.” In a conversation which we lately had* with 

r. H , a w'arm partisan of tJfese doctrines, he explained to 

us, that the sensibility of the tips of the fingers (such being the 
visual organs pro tempore) being greatly exalted, w'ere capable 
of appreciating the vibrations of a subtle fluid which passed be- 
tween them and the printc*d letters of the page, and thus enabled 
the party to read ! ! ! 

But we should be sorry that our readers took any thing uj)on 
our bare assertion. Respecting tlie transference or- exaltation 
of the senses, there are two modes of viewing the subject: 
either we may dispute the fact as matter of testimony, or we 
may reason upon the physical impossibility of such events talcing 
place agreeably to the established course of nature. If this last 
})ositioH is pix)ved, then no evidence short of that retjuired to 
establish a miracle can possibly be admitted, • 

According to the present conditions of cair being, our senses 
are the only organs by which we are brought into relation with 
the external ^vorld^ Each of these having its appropriate object^ 
light to- the eye, vibrations to the ear, sapid bodies tor the taste. 
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&c. It is absolutely a contradiction in terms, to say tliat the 
colour of objects can be distinguished without light, or that their 
form can be discerned without this m^iiim being previously 
modified, so as to represent the object of vision. And even 
though these obsfacles should be removed, yet it is directly in 
the teeth of every physiological fact, to suppose that a nerve of 
common' sensation can vicariously perform the functions of a 
nerve of sense, or that the nerves or one sense can stand in the 
place of those bf any other. We affirm, then, that the pre- 
tended fact of ctairvoyance^ when light is excluded from the 
hy a well-tied Bandage, is absolute^ impossible, on two 
grounds, and highly improbable on a third. By a figure of 
speedi, persons may be said to see and hear when they dream ; 
but they also speak aii^ fight, and do sundry other acts in this 
state, which, however, are merely acts of, tlie imagination. We 
are aware also, that individual senses may become exalted to an 
extraordinary degree, ii\ savages and blind persons, but never 
so as actually to replace other organs, or if so, in a limited 
degree, — and only alter long education and use. The question 
has been put to us, Where is the soul during sleep ? May 
it not flutter round the body, and thus take cognizance of every 
filing about it Such Questions are foolish t)ne8, and have no 
bearing on this matter; tor we have no experience, even on this 
supposition, that the soul or mind of man can be brought into 
relation with the external world, except through the medium of 
the senses. 

\Vith respect to the other point, we are not in the habit of 
applying hard names, and therefore, instead of calling the rev 
porters of such tales cJuirlatans^ we shall believe them upon the 
same principle we should believe a man who asserted his nose to 
be a teapot, pr his brain a litter of young sucking pigs. “ Je Ic 
crois,'* said M. Veli)oau to M. J. Cloqm >t on this subject, 
pm'ceque vous Tavez vu ; mais si je Tavais vu, moi, je ne le 
croirais pas.” The present question forcibly reminds us of the 
problem submitted ^ Charles 1 1 to the Royal Society : « Why 
a vessel, being full of water, did not overflow when a number of 
live fish were put into it?” The , question was the subject of 
much discussion, but was proved by the experiment to be a lie. 
Let us, then, submit the fact of clairvoyance to the same test; 
and here*, ‘‘ Ecce iterum Crfepinus !” we shall reintroduce our 
late friend, M. Bernai to the reader. 

At tlie second sitting— April 5, 1837— of the French commis- 
sion, M. Berna had prepared on one of the tables of his apartments, 
apack of blankandapackof playing cards of the.same Size. Address- 
ing the reporter, he asked him aloud, and withoutleavinghis intimate 
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relation with the somnambuKst, to take a playing card, and place 
it at her occiput. “ Is it to be a court card ?” asked the reporter. 
* As you please,” answered M. Berna. But the thoufrhi struck 
him, and, unknown to M. Berna, he took a blank card, and 
then placing himself behind the patient, he held the blank card 
to her occiput. The report goes on to say — ' 

“ The magnetizer, seated before her, magnetized with all his force. 
The somnambulist wasinterrogated,— hesitated^— made efforts, and said 
she saw a card ; but the magnetizer was not, any more than we, con- 
tented with so iittle. He aske<t her wiiat she remarked on the card ? 
8he hc>sitated, and then said there was black and red. 

“ The commission let M. Berna continue his manoeuvres and his 
solicit;^! ions, that he might clear what still appeared very confused 
before the woman’s transferred sense, and which as yet consisted only 
of a little black and red. After some fruitless (Assays, th<7 magnetizer, 
undoubtedly but ill satisfied with the functions of the transferred visual 
sense, invited the reporter to pass h\^ card before the head of the som- 
nambulist, close to the band covering her eyes : this was, it may be 
said, changing the terms of the question, and even of the magnetic 
doctrine; it was giving up the transposition of the senses, to substitute 
clairvoyance through a bandage. But it mattered little. The reporter 
passed the card as the magnetizer wished, but he took care to pass it 
quickly, and so that M. Berna might suppose he saw oifly the naturally 
white back of the card, while the coloured part was turned towards the 
somnambulist's bandage. 

“The card once in this new position, the magnetizer continued his 
manceuvres, and solicited the somnambulist. She confessed that she 
saw tlie card better ; then added, hesitating, that she saw a figure. 
New urging from M. Berna, — new solicitations I The 'Somnambulist, 
on her part, seemed making great efforts. After some trials, 
she declared plainly that she saw a knave !I (rather equivocal by the 
bye.) But this was not all : it remained to 6ay what knave, for there 
are four. Proceeding, without doubt, by way of elimination, she 
answered her magnetizer that there was black by the side of the 
knave. Still this was not all : there are two knaves with black at 
their sides. New urging by the magnetizer, — new efforts by the som- 
nambulist, — ifewand protracted attention by the commissioitters.. At last 
she has it. — It is the knave of clubs I 

“ M. Berna, thinking the experiment finished, took the card from the 
reporters hands, and in presenct; of all the commissioners, saw and 
assured himself that it was entirely blank.'’ 

Ex uno disce omnes. Many similar experiments were tried, 
but all with the same effect. The pfoteiisions to clairvoyance 
and transference of the sight were equally .defeated by this simple 
experiment, while the poor unfortunate magnetizer had not even 
the ordinary^ refuge of this slippery sect, by averring, that under 
many ciiK^umstances, the best somnambulists lose their lucidity ; 
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for if so, how should so minute a description have been given of 
the various objects presented to her ? To some questions she 
undoubtedly answered approximately, having much natural ad- 
dress, arid availing herself of such incidental clues as were let 
drop to her by accident. Practised fortflne-tellers often, in the 
same way, make very successful hits, from following up minute 
indications, which es<!»ipe ordinary observation. There is a law, 
though certainly not a very denned one, which regulates the 
coexistence of certain qualities of mind, as well as of certain 
functions in the body, in the same individual organism, from 
which, any one of these being given, an experienced person may, 
without mueli difficulty, construct the whole character. Ex 
Herctthm. Cuvier did this with marvellous felicity in 
respect to some of the antediluvian animals, small fragments only 
of which were at that time discovered ; and Spurzheim has not 
disdained, in his. Phrenologg in Relation to Physiognomy^ to 
inculcate tlie same truth, and eVen to lay down a scries of classi- 
fications of this sort. We would put it also to the dexterous cross 
examiner, whether the secret of lus art does not mainly consist in 
the tact with which he discovers, and the skill with which he uses, 
these accidental discoveries. We shall explain ourselves by re- 
lating the follRwing anecdote. 

A celebrated quack in the north, who had amassed an enormous 
fortune, was one day accompanied by a distinguished physician, 
who was curious to ascertain the real secret of his popularity. 
A woman was introduced, who brought to him a phial contain- 
ing the water of her husband. He examined the phial very 
attentively, and then proceeded himself to describe the symptoms 
under which the poor man laboured, and the remedies which 
would be necessary for his cure. He was dyspeptic, costive, 
had a constant pain in his stomach, was weak and pallid, was 
too much in the habit of stooping, and tqpt *oo little exercise. 
He was desired to drink no spirits, to get more into the open air, 
to abate somewhat of his work, to take opening medicine, and 
to live 4 nofe generously. A few pills were thrown in to boot. 
Upon being questioned whether he knew the party, or whether 
this was not all guess-work, he. replied in tlie negative. “ Did 
you observe,” he said, “ the appearance of tbe wife, and the 
nature of the phial ?. By the former, I was assured that the 
husband was extremely poor, and by the latter, which was 
secured by a piece of listm^ and a cobbler’s en<l, that he was a 
shoemaker by trade. Jf poor, then, he probably lived in a low 
damp shed, had insufficient nutriment, and was too unremittingly 
at his work. If a cobbler, then, that the^constant pressure of 
the last against his stomach produced a constant pahi in the 
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or^i^aii, and all the conseraences of indigestion.” Eveiy one, 
if he pleases, may follow tne same course. We have all lieard, 
and we, for our parts, can readily believe in their truth, the 
extraordinary opinions which Dr. rrout has ^een able to deliver 
from the simple inspection of the same secretion ; not, as in the 
former case, from external combinations, but from a scientific 
deduction of what must necessarily be the effect of a derange- 
ment of so important an organ as the kidney upon all the other^ 
of the system. An attention to these circumstances w'ould, Ve 
apprehend, lay open a great deal of the mystery which has at 
difierent times baffled the world. 

But this has been accused as a utilitarian age, and the English 
nation as a matter-of-fact people. Let us, therefore, come at 
once to the question of Cwi bono ? As iournalists, whose office 
it is to represent “ tho very age and body of the time, his form* 
and pressure^” we should ill fujfif *our duty if we omitted this 
view of the subject,— especially after the declaration of Du Potet, 
that “ the majority of the scientific world well knoNU^ that the 
discovery of Mosnier is a truth worthy of the greatest interest, 
for that it is destined to work the greatest eftanges in the systems 
of philosophy and medicine’’ more, that it is dt?8tined to 

“ o{)erate a considerable modification of our morals, and a com- 
plete modification of our orgitnization.” We should be wholly 
inexcusable, therefore, if we failed to trace these regenerative 
i1^fluences. 

Animal magnetism, then, fias been extolled as a remedial, and 
also as a moral agent ; under both which points of view’ we shall 
briefly consider it. The Mesmerists are pleased to expatiate on 
the newly acquired force and energy of the intelligential faculty 
during the somnambulic state. The somnambulist, say they, 
has a perfect view of the whole inWrior organization of the 
body, and perceives not only what is out ol order, but how 
that should be rectified— not sees only, but actually feefs the 
disordt^red state of another’s body ; nay, so gre&t is the sympathy 
of persons brought into the magnetic rapparty that Should the 
magnetizer take snuff, the magnetizee will sneeze — should the 
former be deaf, or blind, the latter will participate in these infir- 
miiies. A clairvoyante* brought into rapport with any absent 
person by the will of the magnetizer, will be able absolutely to 
see through the former a thousand miles off, and tell not only 
what he is doing at the present moment, or what he has done in 
time past, but what he will do for the futurCj’or what will be his 
fate hereafter. In the words of the Comte de Redern, ‘‘a dis- 
tinguished man of science,” cited by Du Potet — 

He has a kind of sight, which may be called intenial, that of the 
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organization of his oAvn body, of that of his ifiagnetizer, and of the 
persons with whom he is placed in relation ; he perceives the different 
parts of them, but in succession only, and accoi^ing as he directs his 
attention to them ; h^ <listinguishes their structure, form, and colour. 
He experiences a painful reaction of the sufferings of the persons with 
whom he is in relation ; he perceives their diseases, foresees their crisis, 
has a perception of the suitable remedies, and not unfrequently of the 
medicinal properties of the substances presented to him.” 

‘‘Magnetic persons,” M. Ilusson observes, “have a lucidity which 
gives them positive ideas of the nature of their diseases, of the manner 
in which persons put in relation witli them are affected, and of the mode 
of treatment employed in such cases .” — Medical Gazette, \\\, 464-. 

Now as the tw-’o primary difficulties in the practice of physic 
consist in the discernment of the true nature of the complaint, and 
the appropriate remedies, physicians, of course, will eagerly efn- 
*brace this new auxiliary of the art. Dr. Elliotson, the Professor 
of Medicine at the London University, although he does hot openly 
avouch his belief of these things, yet by the citation of examples 
of the rilind's energizing during sleep, evidently leans to the 
following sentiment gf‘ Du Potet^s : viz. ‘‘ that individuals plunged 
into aoninanibulisni have a particular mode of existence, senises 
peculiar to that condition, a distinct memory, and an intelligence 
more active than in the waking stale.” * We are told for example 
of the education of a German youth being conducted during his 
sleep — ofa man who threshed out and winnowed his rye with lys 
eyes §hut— of Dr. Haycock, Professor of Medicine at Oxford, who 
w.as famous for his hypnotic sermons — of an American lady who 
amazed all her friencls by her nocturnal eloquence in the .same 
department — and of the Khttbla Khnth fragmental poem of 
Mr. Coleridge, which owed its birth to a long sleep. “ If,” says 
Dr. Elliotson, “this could occur in common sleep, why in diseased 
sleep might not ciiseslike those recorded above occur ?” Finally,, 
a cas^ is quoted from Dr. Abercrombie, sufficiently curious in 
itself, and w'e have no. doubt perfectly genuine, but by no means 
bearing qjii the present question. It Ws that of a poor girl, 
who looked after cattle at* a fanners, ujid slept in a room often 
occupied b^ an itinerant fiddler of great skill, and addicted to 
playing refined pieces at night, but iiis performance was taken 
notice of by her only as a disagreeable noise. She fell ill, and 
was removed to the hquse ofa benevolent lady, whose servant she 
became. Some years after this she had fits of sleep-waking, in 
which, after being ^two hours in bed, she became restless, and 
began to mutter, and, after uttering sounds precisely like the 
tuning of a violin, w^ould make a prelude, and then da^ off into 
elaborate pieces of music, most clearly and accuratqjy, and with 
the most delicate mofiulatidn. She sometimes stopped, made the 
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sound of UiiMng.her instrujnent, and began exactly where she left 
off. Many other like things are recorded of the same person. But 
who that has examined the workings ol’ his own mind will doubt 
that such examples are to be jj^eferred to the imagination, or more 
frt^qiiently to the faculty of memory ? the activity of which is , 
often preter- naturally excited by-^ome trivial circumstance, 
more especially in dreams. Thus, under the influence of opium, 

“ the minutest incidents of childhood, or forgotten scenes ot later 
years, were revived. I could not be said to recollect them, for if 
I had been told of them waking, I should not have been able to 
acknowledge them as pare of my past experience ; but placed,* as 
they were, before me in dreams like intuition, and clothed in all 
their evanescent circumstances and accom}>anying feelings, \ recog- 
nized them instantaneously.” {Opium Eater, p. 161.) We have 
often thought that such conditions of the ininu may not inaptly 
represent that more perfect and enlarged recollection of events 
which shall attend iis m the great day of retribution. In conse- 
quence of the absence of external perceptions in sleep, the ideas 
and associations of the mind acquire an overpowering vividness, 
which leads us to mistake them for realities ; while the abolition 
of judgment and volition permits the imagination to revel in its 
own creations under the simpje guidance of association. 

The instances of the faculties of judgment or volition being 
exercised, even in a partial degree, during sleep, are compara- 
tively rare occurrences. 

Among the more direct therapeutic advantages of Mesmerism 
we might adduce the case reported by Dr, Klliotson of ecstatic 
delirium, cured by this means at the North London Hospital; 
for it is in the various diseases of the nervous system, as Hysteria, 
Hypochondriacism, Mdancholia, &c., that-^this new agent is 
thought to be most efficacious. ‘‘ In such diseases,” observes 
M. Du Potet, ‘‘some unknown organs still retain sensibility; 
they serve as a last entrenchipent of life. It is into this retreat 
that the magnetic fluid would probably penetrate, to reanimate 
nature, and supply the stimulus required to awaken it, with more* 
certainty than^any^of the known agents.” I3iit as our space 
is limitra we prefer dealing in the gross. M. Alfred Fillassier, 
in a thesis read before the faculty -of medicine, at Paris, on the 
30th of August, 1832, and since^ republished, thus eloquently 
touches on this subject. This gentleman, be it observed, has 
written largely, and holds a principal r^nk in the magnetic 
school. 

“ Die absolute power which the magnetizer possesses over his passive 
patient, opens an extensive field of cumtive effects; for to the somnam- 
bulist himself this magnetic sleep is not only most salutary, but it qualiflpa 

q2 
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him to discern his own and others' maladies and the cures which they re- 
([uire. But more than this, your absolutism is such, that you have merely 
to will it and tlie rapt soul oF your patient is instantly removed from all the 
noisome inHuenees of men and things. The diviner part of his nature be- 
conu's paramount, his hioral affections are in a state of cloudless serenity, 
* and the great light of majestic intellect rules over all. Is he cold, you 
warm him; Is he warm, you refresh him with cooling zephyrs. You 
gently breathe over all his plains, and immediately they disappear (‘ vous 
spulHez sur toutes ses doulours, quelles qu olios soient, et les doulcursse 
dissipent’) you convert his tears into smiled, and his grief into joy ; is he 
absent from his mother, or distant from his country, you cause him to 
sec them both, though you see them not yourself ; is he affected with 
morbid symptoms, you chace them away ; you paralyse his sensibility, 
should he happen to have to submit to any painful operation; you 
transform water into any liquid which he may desire, or which you may 
judge useful for his case, and the wtUer thus transformed shall act as this 
liquid ; you ^an even effect that it shall continue water, as far as 
regards his inflamed stomach and bowels, but as regards his blood and 
nervous system that it shall become bark. I have done more. I have 
presented a somnambulist with an empty glass, from which she has 
drank, and performed the ordinary movements of deglutition, -and her 
thirst has bevn assuaged. With nothing I have satisfied her hunger, 
and with nothing I have served splendid dinners (physicians will easily 
conceive the necessity of such experiments in certain cases). — What can 
we not do for a person over whom we have absolute power? — Voila, 
certes, une medecine nouvelle, une raedecine d’homme a homme — une 
volonto ferme et morale, pleine de tendresse et do charite, dans un 
corps sain et vigoureux; voild, le plus grand modificateur de toutes les 
maladies en general.” 

Voild the ravings of madness; for we would slake our reputa- 
tion upon it, than any jury with the sense of four-year-old child- 
ren would liesitate not a moment to bring in a verdict of insanity'. 
At Grand Cairo, M. Fillassier might possibly be estemed a saint 
or a prophet, solely on account of nis lunacy; but we cannot but 
marvel that such incoherencies should be listened to for a moment 
in any capital of modern Europe. Truly, if the senses are- no 
.longer necessary for sight or hearing, but even the very appetites 
may be appeased with thin air, the poor, tlie maimed, the halt^ 
ana the blind, may reasonably rejoice in this new discovery, com- 
pared with which the philosopher’s stone or the grand elixir of 
' life are tb^ merest baubles upon earth. . Dr. Elliotson has seri- 
ously assured us that his parrot was sweetly entranced in sleep 
by a few passes of the hand ; and by Du Potet we are informed 
that the experiments of M. le Marquis de la Kochejacquelin 
were perfectly successful on horses. What folly, then, to reject 
so noble an instrumeilt for perfectiomng the human race, and 
snhduiiiff the ferocity of nature ! The Examinevhe^s wittily 
observed — 
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For Cabinet Councils* “we ought to have Cabinet ftlainbers. 
Downing Street should be one great dormitory : the fat boy of the 
Pickwick ought to be at the head of affairs ; and Ministers, instead of 
dining together, should sleep together ; and (di4ef clerks should paper 
them with despatches and documents, and then record their inspira- 
tions. Nor should tlie applications of animal magnetism stop here. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons ought forthwith to be in- 
structed in the art; and instead of crying ‘ Order 1* till he is hoarse, he 
should paw riotous members into slumbers, in wliich they would 
become superior beings— the most unlike possible to their waking 
selves. Indeed, the sleeping faculties being so infinitely higher than 
the waking, no member ought to be allowed to speak ex(:ept in Ids 
sleep; and, in a very deep trance, -Mr. Benjamin D'lsracli himself 
might be safely heard, especially if all^the rest of the House slept too.” 

Our readers have pyobably heard of the exploits of the reign- 
ing smnnambule at Paris, who, for^he sum of ten francs, engages 
inform you of the full particulars of your complaint. She is 
the wife of a physician, and therefore quite naturally hands over 
her patients to her husbaiKl to cure, as soon as her oracle is 
pronounced. Report says that she took to this couree in conse- 
quence of having had revealed to her in her sleep a remedy, 
which rescued her dying son from the grave, although the 
maliciousness of the world persists in assigning a less disinterested 
motive. However this may be, it is remarkable that most of 
tliis fraternity sooner of later come to the opinion that the 

f )ublic should pay for their amusement. Du Potet^s admission 
ee is merely that for a common raree-show; but MesinePs o|)c- 
rations, in this as in every other particular, were on a far grander 
scale; a subscription considerably exceeding ten thousand louis- 
d’ors (340,000 livres) having Tbeen raised, in ordft- that he might 
^ more effectually extend the knowledge of his art. I'his, however, 
scarcely comes up to the enormous cnarge recently made by Drs. 
Wollowski and his colleague, for a short attendance on Lady 
Lincoln : verily these Dousterswivels are not so utterly lost to 
common-sense as we had supposed. ITie bump of acquisitive- 
ness must be extraordinarily developed. 

We have already admitted the possibility of a state of sleep, or 
more correctly of a , state of stupor or trance, being produced by 
certain external operations. We have had the personal assurance 
of Mr. Mayo, that under such a condition the patient was insen- 
sible to a lancet which was plunged into her flesh. M. Oudet 
(a member of the French commission, whose report we liave 
examined) extracted a tooth in this condition without producing 
any pain ; and M. Jules Cloquet, another commissioner ana 
justly celebrated surgeon, extirpated a cancerous breast from a 
lady under the same state. This last case is extremely curious. 
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For the two piwcding days before the operation, the patient, 
sixty-four years of age, and residing in the rue St. Denis, was 
repeatedly magnetized by M. C'hapelain. 

** On the day appointed for the operation, (April 12th, 1829) M- 
Cloquct, on his arrival, at half-past teii in the morning, found the 
patient dressed and seated in an armchair, in the attitude of a person in 
a tranquil natural sleep. She had returned, nearly an hour previously, 
from mass, which she was accustomed to attend at that time. M. 
Chapelairi had thrown her into a magnetic sleep after her return, and 
she spoke with much composure of the operation she was about to 
undergo. All the arrangements being made, she undressed herself, 
and seated heraelf in a chair { th^e -steps bf the operation, which was a 
very extensive and dangerous one, need not be described); during all 
this time the patient continued oonversing tranquilly with the operator, 
ami did not give the slightest indication of sensibility ; no motion of 
the limbs or of the features, -^no change in the respiration, or of the 
voice,— no emotion even in the pulse could be perceived. 'Fhe patiei^ 
never ceased to be in that state of automatic abandon and impassibility 
in wdiich she had been lor some minutes before the operation. — The 
patient was put to lied, still in a stiitt* of somnambulism, in which she 
was allowed to remain forty-eight hours. — The dressings were removed 
on the following Tuesday (the 1 tth) ; the wouriil w as cleansed and 
again dressed, the patient not te.stifying any sensibility or pain. After 
this dressing, M. Chapelain awakened the patient, w liose somnambulic 
sleep had lasted tw'o days. This lady did not appear to have any idea, 
my senlimenty of what had passed; but .on learning that she had been 
operated on, she was greatly agitated ; which the inagnetizer put a stop 
to by immediately sending her to sleep .*’ — Madical Gazidie, xxi. 421. 

We offer no comments on this case, nor pledge our belief one 
way or the other. It is possible Uiat she may have been in the 
state of stupor^ described, or, like the Indian Fakirs, or even 
the Christian martyi-vS, that sfie may have surmounted the feeling 
of pain by an all-powerful determination of iiiind or an extasied 
state of the moral feelings. On the former supposition we can- 
nof contemplate, without dread, the terrible purposes to which 
this peculiar state of existence may be abused. It is not many 
years since a young lady in Ireland was tlirown into- a state 
of narcotism by a wretch, who perpetrated during that state a 
deliberate act of viilaiiy. * What has occurred may occur again. 
Indeed, wt are pretty w^ell assured that such cases have recently 
occurred in .Germany, and that such was the nature of the causes 
which induced M. Mesmer, as before related, precipitately to 
quit Paris. 

It is a common observation that families and nations, and 
also till* rhetrinaires of schools, are equally ambitious of a glo- 
rious descent. The proud of the earlh are commonly content to 
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trace their pedigrees from theGuelphs and Ghibel lines— nations 
apotheosize their founders, and the assertors of new opinions 
father them on the philosophies of Greece or Rome. The fol- 
lowers of Mesrner, exempt, as they must be admitted to be, from 
most of the common habits of thought, are not exempt from this. 
To this source are referred most of the relations, concerning sybils, 
pythonesses, magicians, and sorcerers of ancient times. “ The 
sciiool of Mesrner, (which has the dignity of being divided 
intothree eras) says Du Potet, was rounded on a system analo-' 
gQus to that of Epicurus, as explained in the poem of Lucretius ; 
that of the spiritualists, wliich has many parti zans in France, 
reminds us of the Platonic philosophy ; the school of M. le 
Marnuis de Puysegur, is founded on observation.” It is won- 
derful to what lengths the enthusiasm of men will sometimes 
carry them. In IHc^l, the French commission assembled at 
Paris under M. Ilusson, were so deceived by the jugglery of 
two somnambulists as tictually to authenticate their pretensions 
to future sight, and to assert that the predictions of these indi- 
viduals were accomplished to the very letter (lears pr^risions se 
sont rC*alh^€^ avec uue ejractUude rernargnablej We do not 
wonder, therefore, that individuals should, under the sanction of 
this public decision, have ascribed the prophecies of Holy Wiiir 
to the somnambulic vision ;*oc that others, with still more auda- 
cious blasphemy, should have referred the miraclestof Moses and 
those of Jesus Chkist and his apostles to the same source; thus 
reproducing, as it were, in the very terms, the sceptic doubt of 
the ancient Jews, ‘‘He casteth out devils through Beelzebub the 
chief of- the devils.” * 

M. Toissac, in his Memoire sur le Magnetmne Animal^ ad- 
dressed to the Royal Academy of Science^, has the lollowing 
passage : — 

“ When Moses held up his hands, Israel prevailed ; biit as soon as 

he let them fall, the Anialekite had the advantage Jesus Christ cast 

out devils and healed diseases by the imposition of hands, and to so 
high a degree did he posse-ss this mar^dlous jjii:)wer (viz. the magnetic), 
that it was enough if lie but touched the sick, or he Iheiii, that they 

should be whole It happened tiiat when Jesus went into Nazareth 

hg performed only a few miracles on the sick. He wa^ astonished at 
their incredulity, saying, ‘ NiUlna propfieta in pat rid sud !* Faith, then, 
[according to this astute logician, -whose argument in respect of mira- 
cles may be denominated the obbcurnm per / / ///>,] was one of the 
conditions of success, [so thinks Baron Du Potet,] which leads us to 
believe that Jesus ChrUt effected his cures by magnetism T 

The decree of susceptibility^ of any truth to useful applica- 
tions is always matter of uncertainty, but in respect of error, 
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we can have no doubt that its issues will be monstrous. Happily 
for this country the demands made by the relations of social life, 
on the exercise of common-sense, are of such frequency as to 
engender a salutanf habit of mind, which is equally a protection 
against the arts of imposture, the transcendentalism of mystics, 
and the insidious insinuations of* infidelity. In fact, the people 
of this island have no leisure for such unprofitable reveries, 
which, consequently, strike no permanent root in the* soil. A 
few harmless individuals may amuse themselves with the exami- 
nation of their friends’ craniums ; a few others may celebrate 
homojopathy, and divert themselves with infinitessimal prescrip- 
tions ; and some few more may go the length of swallowing 
Morrisonls pills, or of being rubbed by a St. John Long. But 
these are innocent diversions, while these who pursue them con- 
stitute but a minute fraction of the great* mass of the public — 
the froth and folly, as it were, of the multitude ; who, if they 
occasionally smart for it, suffer only what they deserve, for 
neglecting the proper means of information. We need not say 
that such is and such will be the fate of animal magnetism in 
this country. 


A«t. IX . — Tlte Allocution of His Holiness Pope Gregory XV 
addressed lo the Consistof'y at Rome, 1 0th Dec. 1837. 

A n important evenj; has lately occurred, and which will have 
most serious consequences for all Gerihany, whos^ actual 
state is compromised by it;— we allude to the act of violence 
exercised by the king of Prussia against one of the most dis- 
tinguished prelates of the German Episcopacy. We have endea- 
voured to obtain an accurate statement of the circumstances- from 
persons whose information is obtained near the scene of action, 
and on whose statements the fullest reliance may be placed. A 
knowledge of the facts which preceded and brought on this event 
is indispensable, to form a correct and safe judgment on the con- 
duct of the prelate, and on die tyranny of the Prussian govern- 
ment, whose persecution, as our readers are aware,* has be^n 
exercised against tjie Catholics pf the Rhenish provinces ever 
since the occupation of that country. 

On the 29th of May, 1836, M. le Baron Clement Augustus 
de Droste Vischerin^, suffragan Bishop of Munster, took pos- 
session of the archiepiscopal se# of Cologne, in consequence of 


* Bub. Rev. vol. ii. p. 166. 
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the election of the chapter, and the proclamation of the sovet^ign 
pontiff. At that time* two imj^rtant affairs required his most 
anxious care, mmely, the doctrines of the late professor Hermes, 
of Bonn, which liad been condemned by* a papal brief, and 
marriages between Catholics and Protestants. We will shortly 
describe the state of these two questions at that time. The arch- 
diocess of Cologne was become the focus of the philosophical 
opinions of Hermes, who for fifteen years had been professor of 
dogmatic theology at the university of Bonn, and who had been 
protected both by the late arciibisnop, the Count de Spiegel, and 
by the Prussian government. His doctrines, which make the 
rational demonstration of the existence of God the sole founda- 
tion of faith, and which assert that, without the foregoing de- 
monstration, there can be no true faith, had been examined and 
condemned at Rome,* by a panal brief, dated the 26th of SepU 
1835, which did not Mpear till six months after the death of the 
Count de Spiegel. The Prussian government, who justly con- 
sidered these doctrines as an ap|>roximation to Protestantism, 
tried to suppress the brief, and did not allow anv of the public 
papers to circulate it. Nevertheless, it was inserted in the German 
papers printed out of the Prussian dominions. Very soon a 
difference of opinion manifested itself between the clergy in the 
.four diocessesof the Rhenish provinces, and those of Westphalia, 
where the doctrine of Hermes had been widely spread. Whilst 
the larger part of the clergy submitted to the decision of the papal 
see, others declared that tlie brief was not binding on them, as 
it had not been published according to the forms required by the 
law of Prussia, namely, with the approbation of the king. The 
Catholic professors of theology at the university of Bonn,*who, 
with the single exception of M. Klee, were all partisans of the 
Hermesian doctrine, continued to teach it; and Mr. Kiisgen, 
administrator of the diocess of Cologne, in a circular dated the 
29th of October, 1835, forbade the der^ of that diocess to speak 
either for or against the condemned doctrine. Thus was the 
decision of Rome held in contem’pt, and hel’ctical opinions con- 
tinued to form the basis of instruction in Catholic theology. 
There can be no doubt, we think, that it was the duty of the 
new archbishop, to apply a pronipt remedy to this evil, and to 
re-establish the Catholic doctrine in its purity. Accordingly, 
one of his first acts was to refuse his approbation to all the courses 
of theology at the university of Bonn, excepting those of M. 
Klee; to forbid the students of theoloOT to •attend those courses; 
and to prohibit the professors in his ^ief seminaiy, all ^Sealous 
advocates of Hermesianism, and whom he could not send away 
without tfce consent of government, from contihuing to lecture. 
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Thetpe measures, taken by the archbishop to maintain the purity 
of the Catholic dogmas, formed, at a later period, one of the chief 
heads of accusation against him by the government. At the same 
time, he made all the priests of his diocess sign eighteen pro-* 

f ositions relative to the principal points in which the doctrines of 
lenncs are opposed to the Catliolic religion. The eighteenth 

n josition exacted besides from each priest an entire submission 
le arclibishop, and in tl)e last appeal, to the sovereign pontiff, 
in all matters concerning doctrine and discipline. 

Hut tlie question oi mixed marriages still more momentous, 
being one in which tlie most sacred rights of the Church had been 
trampled upon by the Prussian government. Hy an ancient 
custom, introduced into Germany, as an especial dispensation 
from the severity of the canon law, on account of the great inter- 
inixture of Catholics and Protestants in ‘the satne provinces, 
marriages concluded between Catholics and noii-Calholics were 
solemnly blessed by the Catholic priests, provided that bolirpar- 
ties promised to educate all the. children in the Catholic religion. 
Hut in every case where this promise was refused by either party, 
the nuptial benediction was withhehl by the Catholic priest. 
After the occupation of the Rhenish provinces and of Westphalia 
by Prussia, the number of mixed marriages ijicreased consider- 
ably, on ’account bf the number oi' ^cmploy^s and Protestant, 
odicers sent anrrually by government into these countries. The 
king of Prussia, whose proselyting tendency is well known, in- 
tended, by taking advantage of this circumstance, to Protestantize 
{ill tlie Catholic provinces of his monarchy, lint he met with a 
strong opposition from the Catholic clergy, who refused to obey 
the ot’ders transmitted to them, by the cabinet of Berlin, to bless 
all mixed marriages, without exacting any previous promise as to 
the religion of the children. Government then addressed itself 
to Rome, and negociated during many years with the Holy See, 
in order to obtain a decision favourable to their projects. Pope 
Pius VHI published a brief, dated the 25th of March, 1830, 
which he addressed to the four bishops of Cologne, of Treves, of 
l^aderbbrn, and of Munster, wherein he regulated the conduct 
which the Catholic clergy were thenceforward to observe on the 
occasion of mixed marriages. Still maintaining the established 
custom of Germany, the sovereign pontiff permitted Catholic 

f >riests to be present at mixed marriages, but w'ith a positive pro- 
libition to exercise anjr priestly function in case both parties re- 
fused to promise to bring up their future children as members of 
the Catholic Church. This being passively present was to vali- 
date the man’iage, which might also be inscribed in the ordinary 
registers by the Catholic priest. The brief of Pope IPius VIII 
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was accompanied by an instruction from Cardinal Albani, 
dated the 27th of March, 1830, and addressed to Ihe same four 
prelates. Jn this instruction the Cardinal recites, that the 
sovereign pontiff* had been greatly afflicted by a law of Prussia, 
published in 1825, which enacted, that all children to be born of 
a mixed marriage, should be brought up in the religion of the 
father, or, at least, in tlie religion lie chose and which, more- 
over, forbade priests to exact any promise from persons contract- 
ing such marriage, concerning the rdigious education of their 
future children. To this instruction it was added, that his holi- 
ness did not mean by his brief either to authorize or to approve 
of mixed marriages, and tliat the lenity he thought right to ex- 
ercise in this matter, was only intended to meet the case of a 
lukewarm Catholic,* who might otherwise be tempted to abandon 
his religion, ir^ ordA* to contract a marriage with a person of 
another faith. 

The Cabinet of Berlin, which had thus failed in its attempts 
to introduce a total change in the discipline of the Church, aid 
not publish either the brief or the instruction. This last became 
known to the public only in the year. 1837, whilst the brief 
remained for four years in the portfolio of the minister iit Berlin. 
Every species of artifice and constraint was used to overcome 
the opposition of the Catholic clergy on the question of nSixed 
marriages, por example, the government proclaimed, in the 
orders of the day addressed to the army, that all promises made 
by Protestant soldiers, who had married Catholic women, to 
have their cJiildren brought up in the Catholic faith, were to be 
considered as null and void.t 

However, as these measures did not tajee effect, owing to the 
good sense and right feeling of the German people, the govern- 
ment tried to give another turn to the affair. The cfiarge- 
d’aftaires to the Holy See, M. Bunsen, was recalled from Horne 
at the beginning of the year 1834, and directed to negociate with 
the late Archbishop. 4oi this purpose, a secret conference took 
place at Coblentz, between the Archbishop de Spiegel, and his 
secretary Muncheii, who took a very active part, on one side, and 
M. Bunsen on the other. T)ie principal result of this conference, 


* This law was much more advantageous to the Protestants, as amongst twenty 
mixed marriages, there was only about oue in which the buaband was Catholic; aiul 
this is accounted for by the great number of Protcstlkiit employes and officers, who, 
for the most part, \^ere young unmarried men, sent by^governmeut into the Catholic 
provinces, where Cataiolics were excluded from almost ^1 employments. — (See Dub* 
Rev. ut aupra.) 

f Tilts declaration was repeated in an order of the day, dated 26tb November 
ISaO, oddfessed by M. Muffling, Gcncral-in Chief of the 7lh divisioiiof the army, 
to M. the Corainandant of the fortress oPWtr&el. 
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was an instruction explanatory of the brief of Pius VIII, by 
which instruction the most important points of this brief were 
abrogated. It was then that this brief, for the first- time, be- 
came public, notwithstanding the prohibition of the government 
and the Archbishop of Cologne. The Archbishop’s instruction 
contained eighteen articles, and served as the basis of a conven- 
tion which was concluded between the government of Prussia 
and the Archbishop ,of Cologne at Benin, dated the 19th of 
Jurje 1834. This convention, which was divided into fifteen 
articles, was to be the rule of conduct for the Catholic clergy in 
future, in regard to mixed marriages. The following are its 
four principal articles : — 

1st. The passive presence of the Catholic priest at a mixed 
marriage, which was allowed by the brief of Pius VIII, being 
for certain reasons too odious, is to be restrained^ to the cases in 
which Catholic parties should enter into such marriages with an 
open and formal contempt of their religion ; in all other cases^ 
the active and officiating presence of the Catholic priest, and his 
solemn benediction^ are indispensable. 

2ndly, In the preliminary questions before the marriage, the 
Catholic priest shall not ask in what religion the future children 
are to be brought up, as this point is to remain untouched, as 
well in the publication of the banns, as in the benediction itself. 

3rdly, In the sacramental confession, the priest is forbidden 
to oblige the Catholic party to educate his children in his own 
religion, or to refuse him absolution in case of his refusal to 
enter into such obligation. 

4thly, The churching of Catholic women is not, in any case, 
to be refused. 

This agreement was addressed to, and received by, the three 
suffragans of Cologne, the Bishops of Munst'^r, of Treves, and 
of Paderborn ; and an instruction, based on these four articles, 
was sent to the vicars-general of the four diocesses, to serve them 
as a rule in all cases rdating to mixed marriages. Thus was the 
Church betrayed, and arrangements were introduced into the 
four diocesses which were in direct opposition to the brief of 
Pius VIII and the instructions of Carainal Albani, which last, 
it will be recollected, were still unpublished. The government 
was so well aware of the nullity of ml these acts in regard to the 
canonical law, as well as of the perfidy which it had employed 
to deceive the clergy, that it was recommended to the bishops 
and vicars-general notYo publish this convention ; but whenever 
a priest applied for an instruction, to furnish him with Qne in 
conformity with these four articles. Neither the clergy in 
general, nor the Catholic laity, had any official knowledge of all 
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this affair, until the measures taken by the government against 
the new Archbishop tore off the veil. 

Things were in this state when the Archbishop, Count Spiegel, 
died. The government, by what may well^ be called an inter- 
position of divine providence, cast its eyes on the Baron Clement 
Augustus de Droste Vischering, Bishop of Calamatta, and 
bfbther of the Bishop of Munster. Having been administrator 
of the diocess of Munster until the concordat of 1821, concluded 
between Pius VII and the King of Prussia, the Baron de Droste 
had afterwards lived in retirement; and, completely occupied 
with works of charity, was far from seeking any ecolesiastical 
dignity. But as he was known for the firmness of his character, 
and the energy with which he had supported the rights of the 
Church during his administration of the diocess of Munster, the 
government of Prussyt^ '^ho did not dare to ask his adhesion to 
the convention relative to mixed marriages, made use of an 
artifice to tie his hands before they proposed him as a candidate 
for the see of Cologne. The Baron of Altenstein, minister of 
religion and of public instruction, had recourse to the interpo- 
sition of M. Schniulling, canon of the chapter of Munster. The 
following passage occurs in a letter from M. Altenstein to M. 
Schmulling, dated the 28th August 1835, relative to. mixed 
marriages : — ’ 

“ One tiling which still gives me anxiety, is the manner in which 
Mgr. the Bishop of Calamatta will consider the question of mixed 
marriages, and whether he is disposed, should he become acting bishop 
of one of the four diocesses, to co-operate frankly in the execution of 
a convention made the 19th of June last year, conformably to a brief 
of Pope Pius VIU, dated 26th of March 1830, and entered into be- 
tween Von Bunsen, the royal confidential counsellor of legation and 
ambassador at the court of Rome, delegated' for this purpose by his 
Majesty the King, on the one part, and on the otfier by the late Arch- 
bishop de Spiegel, and to which the Bishops of Treves, Munster, and 
Paderborn, have already acceded, and which has been approved by 
his Majesty, and put into execution in thase said diocesses, so that 
for the future this affair may be considered as definitively arranged. 
I am willing to suppose, then, that the Bishop of Calamatta, if he be- 
came administrator of one of the four diocesses, would not only not 
attack and overthrow* the agreement of the 19th of June, but, on the 
contM^, would study to maintain, and would be ready and careful to 
apply it in a spirit of conciliation.” 

The Canon Schmulling had an interview wdth Monseigneiir 
de Droste, to whom he cOmmunidated the .contents of the minis- 
ter’s letter. It would ap|M?ar that M. Schmulling was desirous 
of having a written document which he could communicate to 
the minister ; and accordingly, Moiiseigneur de Droste wrote him 
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a letter, dated 5th September 1885, in which the following 
passage occurs relative to mixed marriages : — 

As to the subject of mixed marriages, I have long wished that 
some means miglit be found to smooth the great diihculties of that 
question. I ronsequenily learn tvtih pleasure that my wishes hare been 
realized; and I beg yon, sir, to have the gocKlness to assure his 
excellency tlie Minister, that I will take caie to maintain the conv^- 
tion made and put into execution in the four vicariates, in conformity 
with the brief of Pope Pins Fill ; and to add^ that \».ven if I had the 
opportunity, I sliould forbear to attack it, or to overthrow it, and that 
I would enforce it in the spirit of love and peace.” 

These two letters, from which we have cited the most impor- 
tant passages, have been published by the Prussian government 
as a proof of the culpability of the Archbishop, inasmuch as 
after promising to observe the convention concluded between 
the King and his predecessor the Archbishop de S{)iegel, lie had 
forfeited his plighted word, and had acted in violation of his 
promise. But an attentive i?xamination of the letter of the 
Archbishop, will point out two circumstances which entirely 
justify the prelate. In the first place, it is clear that he was 
ignorant of the contents of the convention referred to, and that 
he then heard it for the first time. ‘‘ I coneeanently learn with 
pleamre^^ writes the prelate, ‘‘that my wisnes (relative .to a 
definitive arrangement on the subject of mixed marriages) are 
realized;” and in the next place, he declares that he will main- 
tain the convention, which ne believes is ^‘tnade and executed 
in conformity with the brief gf Pope Pius VI Ilf Assuredly 
M. de Droste may be excused for not doubting of the conformity 
of the brief of the Pope with a convention which had been 
adopted by four Catholic bishops, — a conforn)ity which the 
minister asserts in his own letter addressed to the Canon Schmul- 
ling. And even supposing he had had any doubts on the subject, 
that was not the moment to express them, for as yet no direct 
offer had been made him on ihe part of the Prussian minister. 

Direct negociations soon began ; and the minister Altenslein 
addressed a letter to M. de Droste, which the government has 
taken care not to publish, because there was no mention made 
in it of the Convention of Berlin, as the Archbishop positively 
asserts in his last letter to M. Altenstein,— a letter whicli #e shall 
presently give at full length. 

** I have the honour to observe to you,” writes the Prelate, “ that in 
the declaration which I transmitted to your -Excellency before my elec- 
tion, there was no mention made of the instruction addressed to the 
vicars-general, and that because your Excellency had not spoken on 
the subject in your letter to me.” , 
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Why, we ask, did not the minister who accuses the Arch- 
bishop of having violated his plighted \jord, give an official con- 
tradiction to the Archbishop’s assertion, by publishing^ the letter 
which the Prelate wrote him before his election ? From these 
facts, we submit, that it is clear that M. de Droste has not in 
any way forfeited his word. 

Let us come back to actions, and let us see what has been the 
conduct of Monseigneur de Droste, relative to mixed marriages, 
since his translation to the Archiepiscopal See of Cologne. 

In his pastoral letter to the clergy of his diocess, aated 29th 
May 1836, lie desired that thenceforward all documents concern- 
ing his archbishopric should be transmitted dir^?ct to himself. 
Above all, he turned his parttcuhar attention to the subject of 
mixed marriages, and having been made acquainted with the 
Convention of Berlin, as well as the instruction which was 
addressed after that Convention to the vicars^general, he tried 
as much as possible to repair the evil which had resulted from 
the weakness of his predecessor. In a letter to a friend, dated 
13th of May 1837, he himself traced his line of conduct in the 
following manner: — 

“ I regulate myself on the subject of mixed marriages, in the Jirsl 
placcy according to the brief of Pope Pious VIII ; in the second place^ 
on the treaty, concluded at Berlin, between the late Archbishop dd 
Spiegel, and the Counsellor of Legation, Mr. Bunsen, and confirmed 
by the King, as far os that treaty can be n*conciled with the brief; and 
in the third place^ and on the same condition, on an instruction com- 
piled by an Herniesian, and published by the same Archbishop, but 
solely with reference to the churching of women. This then is rny 
manner of proceeding : after thrice publi;shing the banns, if there be no 
opposition, and provided that both husband fu^d wife pronfiise that all 
t\\e\T future children shall be baptized and’ brought up in the Catholic 
religion^ the marriage is celebrated according to the Catholic rites; if 
the parties will not make this doable promise, then the passive presence 
is permitted as the brl*’f allows. As to the churching of women, as it 
might be taken for a previous approbation, it is to be refused unless 
the children are baptized and brought up in the Catholic religi()n.*' 

This last decision of the Archbishop’s was contrary to the 
fourth article of the treaty of Berlin, and as M. de Bodel- 
schroingh, Governor of the Rhenis];i Provinces, laid great stress 
on the execution of this article, the Archbishop believed it better 
to accede to it, but in such a way as to ju iitralize its ill effects 
as far as possible. The following are the orders which he issued 
on this point, in an instruction dated 25th December 1836, arid 
addressra to the Dean of Aix la Chapelle : — 

A Catholic priest is permitted to bless a Catholic woman at tier 
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churehing, though married to a Protestant, and causing all her children 
to be baptized and brou^t up ki the Protestant faith, excepting in 
those cases Avhere a blessing would be withheld, even in a marriage 
altogether Catholic. Nevertheless, the curate or vicar perfonuing such 
churching, shall decltfre to the Catholic woman^ with a loud and dear 
voice^ and immediately before the begenning of those prayers appointed 
for the ceremony^ that the blessing which she is going to receive^ otight 
in no ways to authorize her to believe that the. Church approves her 
undrriage, but that these prayers are offered ttp by the Church for the 
salvation o f her souL'* 

A tolerant and conciliatory spirit animated all the acts of the 
venerable Prelate, who gave way to all demand^, liowever unjust 
or arbitrary, in as far as he could reconcile them with tlie duties 
of his charge. The following circuliir addressed to all the Deans 
of his diocess, dated 19th December 1837, is a palpable proof 
of what we have asserted : — • 

“ At the request of the President-in-Chief of the Rhenish Province^ 
wo, by these presents, “ do desire the deans of tlie cities and rural deans 
to command the priests of their deaneries, not to permit any strange, 
and more especially Belgian priests, the exercise of any ecclesiastical 
function whatsoever.” 

^Icre we have a very great concession, and in an affair in 
which, according to the concordat of 1821, the government had 
no right whatever to interfere. I infinitely desire,” writes the 
prelate to one of his friends, to avoid beginning warfare 
with the government, as long as any justifiable way of escaping 
it is left me.” * 

All these concessions dkl not satisfy the Prussian Government, 
who required from the Prelate the execution of the treaty of 
Berlin, and who tried all means of persuasion in the first place 
to oveicoifie his resistance. The followers of the Hermesian 
doctrine were not all inclined to submit to the brief which con- 
demned the opinions of their masteV. Two leaders of the party, 
viz. Professors Braun and Eivenich, were gone to Rome to 
obtain theo'evocatioii of the brief; the other professors of Bonn 
contifiued in ^pen opposition to tlie Archbishop, and several 
pamphlets w’ere published accusing him of ignorance and par- 
. tiality."" Government^ who Ivad not taken any active measures 
against this f&ction, now resojved to profit by it. — The Count of 
Stolberg Wernigerode was sent to Cologne, in order to try and 
comprornise matters w^ith the Archbishop. Government de- 
clared themselves ^wiHihg to abandon the Hermesians, and to 
fbroe^ tlijeijfi to obey the Archbishop, ,pi>3vided lie on his part 
^i^ould cause the Irbaty of Berlin relative to mixed marriages to 
be executed in his diocess. Mgr. de Droste did not hesitate one 
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moment; he rej^ted these pro{) 03 iils, and ^in declared that he 
would e^y icontorm \p the tre^of l^rlin in as fares it accorded 
with die brief of Pius the ViIIth.--*-He added that ai^other 
Bi|h<^^the late Bishop of Treves, Mgr. de^Hommer) hftd given 
the sea e^mple of being obliged to retract on his death-bed 
what be had done on tills subject during his life and that as 
for himself^ he Mashed to die in p^ce/ and not to have my such 
sublet of repentance. . * , 

The Cabinet of Berlin being, at last fully convinced tHat the 
firmness of the Archbishop was immoveable, resolved to employ 
force in order to attain its ends. But before executing the pro- 
jected measures, it iVas necessaiiry tp be secure of the co-operatioa ^ 
of the Metrcrpolitan* Chapter of Cologne. I'his body, two-thirds 
of which were followers of Hermes, was gained over by M. 
Bruggeman, himself, a Catholi^ but one who had already at 
different times betrayed the ipwrests of the Catholic Church 
whilst charged with the direction of religious affairs in the 
llbenish provinces as Government Counsellor at Coblentz. M. 
Bruggeman having thus prepared matters for the Ministry, went . 
to Berlin, from whence he brought back the order to arrest the 
Archbishop. Means were tried once more to shake the deter- 
mination of the prelate, and M. Altenstein, minister of religion 
and public" instruction, wrote a letter to the Archbishop, dated 
24tli October, 18257, of which we wi)l give tlie principal passages. 

you delay promising that for the future tlie treaty of Berlin 
shall be executed, Government will not fail to take steps the immediate 
consequence of which will be to prevent you from exercising any of your 
episcopal functions. You may be forgiven the scruples of conscience 
you have entertained ; but these scruples are not a sufficient motive for 
your dispensing with the obedience you owe*h> the laws of the stuteb 
His Mt^ty has, however, condesemed to allow you to give up the 
lubpinlstitition of the dioeeas, and if this^ proposal is accepted, nO 
enquiry ^ be made in regird to^die past.'* 


. The Arehbishq^ who received this letter the 6f Qctpb^f 
answered it the same day in the following words. 

" I have the honour, in answer to the letter addressed me by your 
ExceHency, and dated the Otdnber, to slate that I am not can*- 

scions oi having oecasion%o believe that 1 was myself awf^ of 
the iBHpropmty St several oC the l^ps I have taken in regiuid fo thi 
doctruko Hermes. Jn tlie whole of thit td&lr, tlm que^n, as iV 
relates so^y to doctrine, heloiifB i ^t^y.ib, spirit4i|»maltou,^^ * 

♦ the follcnvlitt paia^ it OMitahMif tO A letter 
th* l^pe on the eve of ftis detlh^ etoA'Iifov. 
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which the Church alone ig entifled to decide. In regard to uiixed 
marriaget, I declare once more, and still in conformity to the wriHen 
dedaration which I had the honour to transmit to your ExcelLenoy 
before my election, in an official and confidential correspondence, 
in regard to mired marriages^ I would act aiccording to the Brief of 
Pope Pins the Vlllfht and according to the Instruction addressed hy the 
Bishops to the Vicars^ganeral ; that I would Uy as much as possible to 
make the Instruction accord with the Brieft but that in all cases where 
that was not possible^ the Brief mugt be the sole rule for my conduct, 
I have, however, the honourfto observe to you, that in the d^Iaration 
trhich I transmitted to your Excellency before my election, there was 
no mention made of the instruction addressed to the vicars-general, and 
dhai because yout* Excellency had not alluded to it in your letter^I 
add, moreover, that this declaration is not the result of scruples df 
conscience, but is based on the full conviction that it cannot be allow* 
able Tor any bishop to adopt a different decision from that which I 
have come to. Finally, I find lilyself obliged to demand liberty of 
conscience, and the free exercise of spiritual power, confided to me by 
the Church that I might defend her nghts. I beg to observe also, that 
^he duty I owe to the diocess committed to my care, as well as towards 
the whole Church, will not permit me to cease from my functions, nor 
to ^vd up my charge. In all temporal things, I shall obey His 
Miyesty the King, as it becomes a faithful subject to do. 

(Signed) “ Clempnt Auguste, 
Cologne, Slsf Oct 18S7. “ Archbishop of Colognp.** 

Thd' 'Archbishop communicated these two letters to his Chi^ter 
and the priests of Cologne, and to all the clergy of his dioce$s, 
lyho unanimously expressed their sympathy with him • the 
Chapter alone, corrupted as we have seen by government, 
received this communication with indifference, and did not 
approve the conduct of the prelate. The minister having received 
the Archbishop's firm as well as dignified lettn, gave orders for 
the execution of violent measures. M. de Bodekehiotugh left 
Coblentz for Cofogne, where all the garrison were under arms, 
and where stronjlit patrols were on dutjr for several days. These 
military preparations were mo doubt intended to intimidate the 
prelate, and to oblige him at last to give way. On the Spth of 
November, M. d'Arnim, president of the government of Aix-Ja- 
.Oiapellei carried tq the Archbishop the qlumatum of ihe king — 
either immediately to retract his decision, or to be sent into 
captivity. The Arcbbi8h<^ n^n declar^ that he could not 
alter his conduct in regard to mnm marriages ; and M. d’Amim 
left him, and made, way for the employment of brute force. 
Towards the evening the square before the arefaieniscopel palace 
was occupied hf the mU^ry ; and the prdate ana his secretary, 
M« Mich^is, were ai^ JSd aiid conveyed to Mipden^ a fortress 
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situated at the eittremity of Westphalia. On the next day a pro* 
damaticm mas issued in Cdpcneand in all the other towns of tlie 
Ithenlib provinces, and of V^stphalia, dated the 15th of Novem* 
her, 18S7, and signed by three ministers. Jfn this document the 
Archbishop is accused of havingarrogated to himself an arbitrary 
power, of having trampled under foot the laws of the country, 
and of having set at naught the king’s autlmrity, and produced 
disturbance where there had formerly existed the most perfect 
tranquillity.'’ He was besides accus^p of having taken steps “ to 
excite the minds of men,” and it was added ^ that the Sovereim 
Pontiff lutd been completely informed of the whole affair.” As 
to tliese accusations against the Archbishop neither proofs nor 
facts were brought forward in support of them, and the last asser- 
tion is formally denied by the Pope himself, in the allocution 
whiqli he pronounced on tlie 10th of December. The Chapter 
did not hesitate to undertake the administration of the dioccss; 
and in its circular, dated the 21st of November, it appears to 
sanction the motives wliich had ihduced the government t5 
banish the Archbishop from his diocess. They received, moreover, 
without daring to make the slightest protestation, the act of 
accusation, sent to them by the minister AJtenst^n, and which 
was dated the 15th of November. In this document the minister 
accuses the Archbishop: 1st. For liis eiUTgetic conduct towards 
the partisans of the Hermesian doctrines, and more et^ecially 
towards the Professors of Bonn, and of his chief Seminary; 
2ndlv. For the publication and the execution of a dogmatical 
brie^ which liad not received the royal sanction ; Srdly. For the 
steps he had taken to assure himself of the drthodoxy and 
obedience of »the priests in his dioccss, by making them sign the 
eighteen propositions; and 4thW. For ’the violation of his 
pledged word upon the subject of mixed marriages, in which he 
nad even exceeded the intentions of the brief o( Pius VIII.” We 
need not refute these accusations, which are either ftlse or 
ridiculous. Our readers are able to appreciate them at their just 
worth. ' 

ITie dissatisfaction caused by the arrest of Mgr. the Arch- 
bishop increased greatly in Rhenish provinces, and in West* 
phalUk AU claimed for the illustrious captive the eentmon tigEt^ 
granted to>^be meaiie&t criminal, viz. the freedom of defence ; 
and it was demanded on all sick^ that he should be brought 
before the tribunals face to face with bis accusers. The Cabinet 
of Berlin felt the Weight of the^ petitions;.and, in order to pal^ 
liate their injustice,' they published in , the official C^azette itf 
Berlin the Andibisiiop was prisoner, since itdf? 

pended on himself to^leave the fbrtr^^ l^finden, and to go 

u 2 
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wlittl^er he would, on the single condition of giving his woi'd of 
honour not to exercise any episcopal f unction. But the Arch- 
bishop could not make this promise, without acknowledging the 
right whi6Ii the goVjernment assumed to itself, of dismissing a 
Oitliolic prelate, which right belongs exclusively to the Sov^ 
reign Pontiff, as head of the hierarchy. To nim, as to his 
ju&e, the Archbishop had confided his cause with confidence, 
and his decision ail Catholics were looking for with impatience. 
Government itself had so repeatedly declared that the court of 
Rome had been informed of all that had passed in this transac- 
tion, that it had succeeded in deceiving a party even of the 
Catholics in Germany, But the Sovereign Pontiff, who watches 
with so much tender solicitude over the interests of the Church, 
himself unveiled the perfidious falsehoods of the Cabinet of 
Berlin, in the allocution which he pronounced to the secret Con- 
sistory _ of cai^inals, and which he communicated to all the 
powers of Europe. Our readers are doubtless acquainted with 
this important document,* which has displayed in their true 
light the persecutions of the Prussian Government towards its 
Catholic subjects, constituting as they do more than a third of 
the population of the kingoom, and the generous devotion of 
the Archbishop of Cologne, a faithful confessor of the nineteenth 
century. 

Venerable Brethren, — Placed in a position where it is not 
sUfRolent to deplore evil, we are overwhelmed with sadness by .the 
melancholy state of the affairs of the Catholic Church. Whilst apply- 
ing Otar thoughts to the remedy of these plagues of Israel, according 
to the power received l>y us from God, a new cause of grief has started 
up, and from a quarter, too, where it was least e?cpected. You are not 
ignorant of this, nor of the cau§e that brings us together this day. It 
is no obscure event, learned by private accounts ; it has been, on the 
contrary, officially ooinmunicated. We complain of the grave injury 
coinmit/^d againsf the venerable Archbishop of Colo^e, who has been 
..deprived of his pastoral jurisdiction by order the King, been driven 
from 1^ seat by the force of arms, and sent out of his diocess. S^h 
is the calamity which has fallen upon this prelate, however anxious he 
has been render to Csesar the things which be Caesar's, though not 
at the same time forgetting his duty in preserving the docUine and 
Church* He sought to observe no o^er rule in the 
rmatter of mixed marriages than that contained in the apostolical let- 
ters addressed to the of Western Prussia by Pius VHI, our 

predecessor, 6f hi^j uiemory, bearing date the 95 th of March, 

And yet in those letters the Holy See carried indulgence to the ex- 
treme limit. You are* not ignorant that our predecessor was brought 

, * We Aiiljclu A trsDslstio^^jd^U Whfi^hiiv in Uis English 
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to the«e concessions with regret, and solely from the necessity of saving 
the Catholic clergy of those countries from the too certain evils with 
which they were menaced. Who would have foreseen that this pon- 
tifical declaration, indulgent as it was, and assented to by the King’s 
Envoy at Rome, would be executeil in a manner to overthrow the 
inflexible principles of the Catholic Church, and contrary to the inten- 
tion of the Holy See? Yet this very thing, impossible to imagine or 
believe, and to suspect which would have been a crime, has been done 
by the artful influence of the secular power No sooner had wc been 
warned of this, than we sent remonstrances, decla^ ing that our apos- 
tolical mission obliged us to ^ell the faithful not to consider a rule to 
proceed from the Holy See which it held in horror. We received for 
answer that our complaints were without foundation, and at the same 
time came a letter from a bisliop of Liege, wdio at the point of deatlii 
and about to rend<'r an hcoount before the Supremi& Judge, declared 
that the instruction addressed to the bishops, and subscribed by them 
at the instigation of the civil goverfiment, would ho the occasion of 
great evils, and would infringe the holy canons. Enlightened by the 
divine intelligence, he acknowledged his error, aud of his own accord 
retracted his adhesion. Immediately we sent this to the King, aud 
stated how we disapproved of the interpretation put upon the letters 
of our predecessor, which, though accepted by the bishops, were 
entirely opposed to the principles and laws of the Church. You may 
thus see, venerable brethren, that we have neglected nothing in this 
aflair. Nevertheless, we say it with feelings of the most profound 
horror, whilst we were waiting the answer to our remonstrance, it was 
signified to the Archbishop of Cologne that he must conform himself 
to the interpretation of the late Pope’s letter concerning <mixed mar- 
riages, of which we disapproved ; or, if he refused, that he must aban- 
don his pastoral functions. If he resisted, a decree of the government 
would interdict him from his episcopal jurisdiction. The Archbishop 
resisting, in accordance with his duty, those menaces were fulfilled. 
And mark the conduct observed towards us : the Prussian charge-^ 
d affaires warned us of the event as about to tUke place on the first of 
the following month, whilst it was, in reality, perpetrated ten days 
sooner. In this occurrence, venerable brethren, we owe to God, the 
Church, and ourselves, to raise our apostolic voice against this viola- 
tion of ecclesiastical liberty, this usurpation of a sacred juriscKction, 
this outrage against the HoW See. Let us not either forget to give to 
a prelate endowed with so n&ny virtues the praise due for his devotion 
to the cause of religion and to hi« many sacrifices. Since the occasion 
offers, we publicly and solemnly declare that we entirely disapprove of 
the practice which prevails in the kingdom of Prussia, contrary to the 
declaration of our predecessor, respecting mlhced marriages.” 
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Art. X . — Speech of the Earl of Mulgrave in the House of 
Lofds^ on Monday^ the 21th of November^ 1837, on the Motion 
of the Earl of Roden for certain Papers referring to the 
^tate of Ireland. *Ridgway. 

I F we could discover any real ground for believing that the 
policy of the Irish Government was designed 'to disturb 
our Protestant fellow countrymen, in the exercise of their reli- 
gious worship, or to deprive tliem of any right or safeguard, 
which legitimately belongs to them, we should be the first to 
condemn and decry it. For such policy were tyrannous and 
partial, contrary to the sacred rights ol conscience — for which 
we have ourselves too long and too painfully contended, not to 
be deeply sensible of their value, and at variance witli every 
principle which,' as Christians and free citizens, we have been 
taught to revere. Above allj it would be utterly inconsistent 
with the noble integrity and justice which have rendered that 
government a blessing and protection to all denominations of 
her Majesty’s Irish subjects. 

We are bound to suppose that there are persons who, un- 
affectedly, believe in the evil tendencies imputed to a liberal 
system of government, having their minds filled with certain 
blind apprehensions of danger to the creed and the persons of 
Protestants, from the adoption of equal laws, or even a fair and 
irrespective administration of such laws as are in force. These, 
however, constitute but a poor and paltry minority of the num- 
bers who join in the cant, and deplore the ‘‘ heavy blow to Pro- 
tes|tanti8m,” which they profess to dread from the arm of British 
justice. To far the greater portion of this class, we cannot 
allow the respectable excuse of honest ignorance. Their con- 
duct is too plainly marked by all tlie tokens of selfishness and 
faction to justify so charitable an interpretation. The means to 
which they have recoui’se for diffusitig their exaggerated terrors ; 
the calumnies and falsehoods so industriously disseminated by 
them, and the malignant, envious, and sordid motives betrayed 
in their anxiety to nurt their opponents, forbid the supposition 
that their prejudices are sincere, or their purposes in any degree 
akin to those of an honest and single, though deluded, mind. 

Whetlier the Earl of Roden belongs to tne majority or mino- 
rity of such alarmists, we leave to those who know him better 
than we do, to conjecture. But we are by no means surprised 
to see him foremost of Lord Mulgrave’s accusers, ^d noisiest 
among the noisiest in casting odious and base imputations upon 
^at enlightened governor. Whether he be the dupe and catspaw 
of others, or himself a wilful accomplice in promoting the grand 
delusion, it is perfectly agreeable to nature, that his voice should 
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be raied above all others in a general liowl about a Protestant 

C rseeution. Por by whom should we expect such a chorus to 
led, if riot by the man who, not4ong since, took a prominent 
and conspicuous part in a combination to erush and exterminate 
the professors of another creed ? 

■We allude not here pai*ticularly to the Orange conspiracy, in 
which this Lord held so preeminent a station ; nor to the wild 
crusade issuing from Exeter Hall, of which lie was an active 
promoter; but we refer to his bold and hostile proceedings 
durimr the agitation of the Reform Bill in 1839, and to the 


during the agitation of the Reform Bill in 1839, and to the 
meetings at which he presided, and at which he spoke in that 
^citing period. We refer especially to the great muster at 
Rathfidand in January of tliat vear, held in tne open street, 
Lord Roden who had come from his residence in another county, 
(seventeen miles oft*^, to be its chairman, presiding, like Hunt at 
Manchester, in the box of his chariot. He harangued the 
populace from that proud eminence, in strains of vehement elo- 
Quence, and having thus attuned their minds for what was to 
follow, sanctioned the address of Mr. Crommelin, a deputy- 
lieutenant and magistrate of the county of Down, who pigged 
himself, in the name of all the Protestants, to “ drive the Papists 
out of the land.’* ‘‘ So long as they beliave themselves properly,*’ 
said this northern Thraso^ ‘‘ we will assist them; but the moment 
they attempt to grasp at that to which they have no right we 
will drive them out of the land. It is not a vain boast ; for 1 
am satished that we are able to do it; we are not afraid of them; 


we are three millions to their five ! If I could have anticipated 
that my noble friend would have taken the chair, I would have 
had 60,000 Orangemen at the least, to give him welcome.” 

Lord Roden so far from moderating the martial tone of these 
obser>*ations, nodded and smiled assent to every sentiment from 
his curule ckair^ and at the close of the proceedings exhorted 
the multitude to treasure up in their hearts the excellent advice 
and cheering assurances they had received in the course of the 
day. In aTOut ten days afterw^ds, w'e find his Lordship at a 
“ CTeat meetiiig of the Protestants of Ireland,** held at the Lord 
Afo^yoPs house, exulting in that disj^ay of physical force which 
had embolden^ his friend Crommenn to vow the extermination 


of the Catholic^ and animating the pursy Aldermen of the 
Dublin coi^poration by talking of the bone and sinew of Ulster. 
^^It is gratifying to think,” thus does tlie noble Lord bray put 
his triumph, ^^and oh ! it was gratifying *to see, at the Meeting 
in the North, to which I have ailudea, that the Protestant sinew 
and strength of the country is with us. It was gratifying to see 
a body of people, from twenty to thirty thousand, wnicn 1 had 
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the bpqour of ^iddressing in the North, determined to stand by 
their principles.^’ He speaks of that sinew and strengA on 
which Mr. Justice Cromnielin had relied for “driving the Papists 
out of the land.” * 

It seems like th^ working of a conscience, seeking excuses for 
itself in a fellowship of wrong, that persons who have themselves 
conceived and avowed such projects, should now turn round and 
attribute similar designs to others. We regard it, tlierefore, as 

a uite a natural disposition in Lord Roden to endeavour, if not to 
rown the reflections of his own mind, at least to give a turn to 
those of the public, by raising a din about imagined dangers 
besetting the Protestant religion and its professors in Ireland. 

In his famous speech of the 27th of last November, tiiis 
^vorthy peer assured the noble assemblj' which he addressed, 
that, “at no period had the exercise of th^ Protestant Religion 
been in greater danger than at the present moment, when he had 
the honour of addressing their Lordships. He felt that in 
making this charge against the noble Earl, who held the flrst 
situation under the crown, in making so heavy and so grave an 
accusation, that it was right for him to say, before he referred to 
the acts of the noble Earl, that to those acts he attributed the 
fatal and melancholy state of things which now existed. He 
knew that such a charge was grave and serious, and it certainly 
would not become him to make it, if he did not feel that 
he stood on ground from which he was not to be shaken, and 
that he was amply furnished with facts to prove all that he 
advanced” 

1 his was a formidable exordium — vultiifi multa et praeclara 
minantis — and great must have been the chuckling in the Tory 
ranks to find themselves at length on the point of having all their 
wishes gratified by a complete exposure of what till that moment 
they had scarcely more than hoped to be true,— the persecution 
of the Protestant Religion by tlie Irish mvernment. An ample 
supply of fiwjts was about to be showerra among them from Uie 
Cornucopia of the .noble Earl ; “ facts” — the one thing needful 
to give point to the fluent periods of DTsraeli, and render tlie 
rambling invectives of Sir Francis Btirdett mortal. Once 
fumisbra with &cts they could find^ eloquence themselves, and 
Inirl the tenacious Whkps from office ; but up to that period they 
had been obliged to labour at their vocation with mere general 
assertion, which, although skilfully handled and .with excellent 
effect too, as the progress of the Spottiswoode Conspiracy and 
the result of many a recent election contest can testify, had failed 
to accomplish the grand purpose of replacing them in power. 
When Lord Roden, therefore, prefficed his Phnippic by invoking 
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condemnatipn on his own head, unless be ^ould am^y sustaih 
his grave aiid serious ebarge hy^ facts, a dawn of hc^ cbeerl^ 
even those who were well acquainted with the gimntic firomise 
and dwarfish performance of his muse. Often before, indeed^ 
had the hollow rollings of his thunder died tfway upon tl)eir 
anxious ears, and they had reproachfully asked him, 

‘‘ When you begin Mith so much pomp and show, 

Why is the so little and so low P" 

But no experience of his ** alacrity in sinking^’ had prepared 
their minds to emect, that so loud a prologue would be followed 
by — nothing. He had staked his character — such as it was-^ 
iipon the number and conclusiveness of his facts. The^ were 
‘‘ ample,”— they were “ plain facts,” — a great variety in liis line, 
— they placed him ou ground from whicn he could not be shaken 
— they would prove all that he advanced,” — they would show 
that the ultimate object of the lawless acts, which take place in 
Ireland, was “the destruction of Protestant property, of Pro- 
testant life, and the extermination of the Protestant Religion in 
Ireland — and he would be ashamed of himself if he could not 
demonstrate, that such a melancholy and fatal state of things 
sprung out of the acts of Lord Mulgrave. 

All this did Lord Roden undertake to set as clear as daylight 
before the House; and his friends, albeit not unused to nis 
vapouring mood, were delighted at so promising a commence- 
ment of the campaign. Much did they rejoice' in the confident 
bearing of their fanatical ally, and the rich fruit which they 
reckoned upon gleaning from the result of his autumnal re- 
searches among the Insh. Already the keen dark eye of 
Exeteris prelate began to fix its fascinating gaze upon the tur- 
rets of Lambeth, and Lord Londonderry's fancy was “ over shoes 
in snow,” plodding his anxious way to the vacant berth at St. 
Petersburgn. Great matters were expected from Lord Roden’s 
Budget, opened as it was with solemn flourish, to the very bear4 
orhis adversary. Facts are stubborn cbiels ; — “ Happy is the moo 
that has his quiver full of them, fie shdl not ashamed to 
accost his enefny in the gate.” Expectation therefore stood oa 
tiptoe, and impatient hojie glanced from every eye when the 
noble Earl, “armed all in proofs proceeded to unfold his 
ample store of cases. But, alack— ^ bottle coiyuror dealt not 
a heavier disappointment upon the world of fiishion. The noble 
EarVs picked facts, the proofs which were to sustain him in 
that be had advanced, the statements which were to keep 
ground Immoveable under his feet, consisted iii three or Isae. 
occurrences, previously known, and though of a dkttessing and 
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diegracerul nature, yet in no instance implicating the character 
of the Irish nation in the desim imagined by its interetied 
defamers, or justifying the calumnious assertion that the 
destruction of ProYestant property, of Protestant life, and the 
extermination of the Protestant religion is the great, and ulti- 
mate object” contemplated by the people, or encouraged and 
aided by the ^Government. 

His principal case to sustain this grievous indictment, is that 
of Allen and M‘Kenzie, two men employed to bring voters to 
the support of Colonel Perceval and his colleague at the Sligo 
election. They were beset on their way, having first used much 
provoking and threatening language, by a multitude greatly 
excited on the other side, who detained them in custody, with 
circumstances of revolting cruelty and privation, in consequence 
of which one of them dira, shortly after his release. God for- 
bid that we should speak more lightly than it becomes the un- 
compromising foes of all unjust restraint and aggression to 
speak, of such an outrage. > Justice, we trust, will visit its 
authors with a stern and retributive power. The common law 
. awards no penalty against such offences too heavy or severe for 
theirs. But whilst we cannot too strenuously express our abhor- 
rence of the crime, we must protest gainst any attempt to 
involve the character of the community in its guilt. It has neen 
stated, upon no other warranty than that of mere surmise, that 
the population of an extensive district, comprising many thou- 
sand persons, were c^nizant of this lingering cruelty from the 
first moment of its infliction to its tragic^ termination. There 
is no proof whatever of such an assertion, and Lord Roden, w'ho 
is not the man to hide such an aggravating circumstance under 
a bushel, does not venture to put it forward. He only describes 
the savage treatment which the men received ; and having em- 
phatically pointed to the circumstance of their religious profes- 
sion, sets mis fact in the vanguard of his attack upon the Irish 
p^jde, to ^ak for itself and convict them of a design to exter- 
minate by force the Protestant religion. 

Whilst we acknowledge his Lordship’s discrc^tion on this point, 
let us idso admire his modesty in foroearing to notice another 
feet, connected with the case, which cannot well be supposed to 
have slipped from bis accurate recollection, whilst enumerating 
the contents of his wajlet. * We speak of the charge preferred 
against the Reverend Mr. Spelman, a Catholic clergyman, of 
having been a principal abettor of the cruelly practised on that 
occasion. That charge was prepared with infinite labour and 
address. A witness was evm dug up miraculously out of the 
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grave,* to which a well-devised rumour had consigned him, in 
order to bring the matter to bear in the most advantageous form. 
It would have been a great point gained for Lord Roden’s argu* 
ment, as well as a crowning mercy" to Tiiis crest-fallen and 
heart-sick party, if the chain of evidence could have been twisted 
round the neck of one of the spiritual guides of the people ; 
and to a certain extent the object was effected ; for informations 
were received against the accused individual and the charge still 
hangs over him. Why, may we ask, is Lord Roden silent upon 
so imposing a ^^fact Was it delicacy to a culprit ^et untried, 
or tenderness for the Crown lawyers who had admitted him to 
bail, that restrained the noble Lord and taught him a reserve 
which does not ordinarily belong to his character? Or had he 
the wisdom, almost as ^nusual, to perceive that in trying to make 
out a case very clearly, there is sometimes danger of proving 
too much, and that it might therefore answer his purpose quite 
as well, not to advert, in this stage of the case, to the awful dis- 
closures to be anticipated from the arrest, and the manner in 
which it was concerted, of that priest ? 

There was also a second priest mixed up in that transaction, 
upon whom, for reasons neither mvsterious nor unintellegible, 
the Noble Earl wastes no words. The Reverend Mr, McHugh 
interfered at the moment of the attack, to rescue the unfortunate 
men from their assailants, and his intercession being fruitless, 
he immediately communicated the fact of their forcible detention 
to the police, at the nearest station. This was not like an or- 

f anized plan to destroy Protestant life, and exterminate the 
’rotestant religion in Ireland ; and a candid antagonist would 
have given his opponents the benefit of su6h an acknowledgment, 
even at the hazard of weakening bis own position. But Lord 
Roden really could not afford to dilute any of his ** plain facts'" 
They are too few and far between to admit of his spoiling the 
best in the lot bv a foolish exercise of generous frankness : par- 
ticularly when the same act which may be praiseworthy in other 
persons, is, and must be damnable ana idolatrous,” if per- 
formed by a priest. Besides, for a member of that suspected 
fraternity to dictate to the policy and prescribe their course of 
duty to them, is an overweening a^umption of authority— 

^ Which, were there nothhig to forbid it, 

^ Is impious because he did it.’* 

His Lordship, therefore, kept this little fact at the bottom' of hia 


* who was reported to have died of the hard uaage he bad erpeHSntjjtd, 

waabroQght forth, after the expiration of several weeks, In perfect heateh, 
great astoaishment of all his neighbours, to swear informations against Mr. Sal- 
man. 
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quiver, and sent forth the barbed shaft without an antidote to 
rankle in the minds of his confiding British hearers* He placed 
at the head and from of his impeachment, the outrage committed 
upon two unoffeftding Protestants,*' which he rdies on as an 
irrefragable proof of the persecution of that faith ; whilst the 
attending circumstance, which was amply sufficient to dispel his 
inference, he studiously and carefully repressed. This is surelv 
not a very noble wav of standing on ground from which it is 
impossible to be shaken^ 

As to the real character of that unhappy transaction, it is 
enough for the scope of this article, if it has been shown, not to 
have originated in a design to cut off or exterminate our Pro- 
testant fellow-countrymen. Lord Mulgrave, however, in his 
excellent and powerful speech, has placed it in its true light, as 
an ebullition of popular frenzy during the fever of an election, 
showing, at the same time, tnat the precedent,* though pushed 
like most bad precedents to a violent extreme, was t£%en from 
Lord Roden’s “ very particular friends. ' 

“ Then, my Lords, with respect to the case of Allan and Mac- 
kenzie, though I cannot but express ray feeling of horror at the atrocity, 
yet I cannot entirely forget that the system of kidnapping, which has 
been found to be one of the causes of subsequent offences, is not by any 
means confined to any one party, or to any one county in Ireland. In 
the county of Longford, affidavits were sworn to the effect that persons 
who were known not to be disposed to vote for the Conservatives, 
were confined at Carrickglass until the election, and then brought up 
to the poll and made to vote for that party. In Carlow, the ^ia»c6 of 
Nolan and Brennan came before the assistant Barrister, at the Quarter 
Sessions, when a conviction actually took place of parties charged 
with having kidnapped persons, who would have voted against certain 
Conservative candidates, if they had not been thus. prevented. When, 
my Lords, such proceedings are countenanced by persons of education, 
who of course could not by any possibility be considered as desirous 
of leading to the commission of an (^eoce of so serioiis a nature as that 
of murder ;--**but, my Lords, vchen persons of high station were seen 
setting 80 Had an example, it cannot be a matter of very great surprise 
that that example should be followed by persons of an inferior statiob, 
who, in the first instance^ could not be supposed to intend to commit 
murder, but whose subsequent proceedings have led. to the commission 
of that crime." 

When it is recollected that the grave Dr. Lefrcw is t^pioprie- 
torof Carrickglass, and, that in his mansion, were mrcibly connned 
the reluctant Catliollc freeholders, whom ho compelled to vote 
against their conscience and their will, nay, that they were de- 
tained there, not only on the ordinary week- day^ boj through- 
out an entire Sabbath, in utter contempt of their entreaties to. 
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be suffered to attend the worship of their Church, — can the force 
of impudence go farther than for the party which set the example 
of such compulsion, to raise the hue and cry of religious persecu* 
tion against the rude imitators of their own acts ? We are 
quite ready to acknowledge the wide differelice in the effects of 
lawless violence, as practised in these several instances by the 
gentry and by the common people ; the comparison is greatly to 
the shame and disgrace of the latter; but the offences originated 
in the same motive; and if, on the*one side, fatal consequences 
ensued, those excesses neither flowed from a premeditated de- 
sign to take away life, nor were committed with the slightest 
reference to the religious belief of the victims. 

But enough of this case : w-hich is followed up by another of 
a poor blacksmith, a Catholic, who lost his life in consequence 
of a beating inflicted^upon him for working for The Hano- 
verians.’* That was a term applied to the partizans of the 
great Orange functionary, Colonel Perceval ; and if Lord Roden 
could prove, that the mutual infliction of barbarous vengeance, 
after the result of a severely.tjontested election, is not a sin com- 
mon to both parties in IrelanJ^^or that Catholics and Protestants 
have not been indiscriminately sufferers by it, there might be 
some grounds for his charge. But he knows that such practices 
are the disgrace of all, ana that they are coeval with, if not the 
immediate effects of, the tyrannical combination amongst land- 
lords and men of property to force the consciences of their de- 
pendents, and punish the disobedient by expulsion and beggary. 
I'hat arbitrary system, enforced as it has been with the utmost 
rigour, has naturally provoked and inflamed the passions of the 
common people; and behold the fruits of the reaction in the 
cruel reprisals which they sometimes make upon those of their 
own body who want the virtue or the courage to stand to their 
colours. To attribute such enormities to a spirit of religious ani- 
mosity, is to take a liberty with the plain truth, wKch Lord 
Roden would be the first to condemn in any other person. 

The next instance in his ^ chain of facts,” is the murder of 
Fairbanks, a Protestant farmer in Sligo, who was found mor- 
derrf on the road-side on tbe 10th of November last. Where- 
fore or by whom this crime was perpetrated, the Noble Eaii is 
silent, leaving the word ^ Protestant” to represent his view of 
the case; but Lord Mulgrave explains the transaction,' and 
shows that the unhappy man fell a victim to that unrelenting 

code which, for the last eighty years, has doomed to destruction 

' ■■■ " 

• Soeie prange ** gentletnen'? of Koontmelich (Queen's County) shot s W^r 
Getliolie Ust July, forsuerely cheering for tho succctsfol e«ndi4ate, as thoy yeUicM 
beaten from the contest.'* 
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him who takes land ** over the head” of a tenant in possession. 
We are not now about to inquire into the causes^ or compare 
the demerits, of those who provoke and those who enact such 
horrors. No doubt, a larw portion of the moral responsibility 
of these acts lies kt the door of the landlords, who, as Lord 
Mulgrave truly observes, are more powerful for evil’' than he 
or any ffovernment, *‘in the honest and unshrinking discharge 
of its ^ties, can be for good.” But wicked and inhuman as 
are the decrees of that dark tribunal, no man who pretends to 
tell the truth, ‘will say that they are influenced in the slightest 
degree, so as either to sharpen or to mitigate their severity, by 
a regard to the creed or political connexions of the victim. Was 
not Mr. Marum, the brother of the late Catholic Bishop of 
Ossory, murdered at his own door, within a few miles oi the 
episcopal residence, because he had usurped the possessions of 
the poor ? And although five men paid tlie forfeit of their lives 
for the deed, his son, in a few years after, was consigned to the 
same bloody grave by the same violent means. An inquiry into 
the numbers wlio have been immolated to that principle of fierce 
retribution and terror, from the commencement of the present 
century to this date, would prove, not only that tlie frequency 
of assassinations on this account, during the respective secretary- 
ships of Sir Arthur Wellesley and his successors. Peel, Goul- 
burn, and Lord Francis Egerton, greatly surpassed that of 
similar outrages since Lord Morpeth has held the office, but 
also that the numerical proportion of Catholics to Protestants 
wlio have perished through this cause, would be found even to 
exceed that in which the members of the two Churches stand 
respectively to one another. The following obseiwations of Lord 
Mulgrave, delivered in a tone of moderation and candour which 
his assailants would do well to imitate, are perfectly unanswer- 
able:— 

** The Noble Lord has alluded to another most lamentable case 
which occurred in Sligo. My Lords, this and every other case of a 
^ similar description, of course requires and demands every attention on 
the part of the Government But neither in this, nor in any other 
case, will 1 admit that the man was murdered because he was a Pro- 
testant. I do not believe, my Lords, that such a thing exists. I have 
heard that it was stated by a connexion, by the bye, of the Noble Lord 
opposite,— by a young gentleman who perhaps will know more of Ire- 
land hereafter, when he wanders beyond his ample domains for other 
purposes than to attend these meetings, — but I have heard it was stated 
by that Noble Lord, * that no Prote.*«tant*s life is safe in Ireland unless 
he is armed.* Why, my Lords, I haine the authority of many of those 
who have attended the assizes, fbr stating to your Lordships that there 
is no such thing in Ireland as a man being murdered on account of bis 
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religion. A man happens to be mut'dered as a part of that dreadfhl 
system of combination which has alwaya^existed in Ireland with regard 
to the tenure of land. If it be a Catholic who has been ejected, and 
if a Protestant^happens to come into the holding, he is murdered on 
that account, and not because he is a Protestant^ for that is merely a 
coincidence. Indeed, with respect to Fairlands, it was supposed that 
he was murdered because it was suspected that he would have suc- 
ceeded the person ejected by the Noble Viscount opposite (Viscount 
Lorton) in his holding. 

** Viscount Lorton. — It was only suspicion. 

(The Earl of Mulgrave.) — I say so, my Lords; I say that such 
was supposed to be the ground of the murder. In not one of the 
cases which have b^n stated by the Noble Lord is there any reason 
for saying that the' man was murdered because he was k Protestant. 
A gentleman who has had very considerable experience in Crown prose- 
cutions os a Crown solicitor, Mr. Barrington, states : ‘ I never knew an 
instance of a murder of any man on account of his religion : almost 
all the homicides amongst the lower class in the south of Ireland are 
of Roman Catholics ; and of those in the higher class, there were in 
Limerick alone, in the years 1821, 1822, and 1823, prosecutions in 
fourteen cases for the murders of, or combining to murder respectable 
Protestants, not on account of their religion, but from local causes ; 
so that the attacks on persons who happened to be Protestants is not a 
recent crime, and the two last prosecutions for conspiring to murder 
respectable persons, were for offences against Roman Catholic gentle- 
men-— one a magistrate and a grand juror, who was fired at and 
wounded in the year 1834*; and the other, the case of a conspiracy in 
the same year to murder the land-agent of a Roman Catholic, by some 
tenants who were dispossessed of their holdings.’ 

The next case which Lord Roden brings forward, is that of 
Andrew Ganley, who was murdered in the egg-market in 
Dublin, by some of those trade-combinators, who seem just 
now nothing loath to deal a similar measure of wild justice” 
to Mr. O’Connell. The unfortunate man was a Protestant, and 
the brother of a person w^ho had made himself most fatally con- 
spicuous at a previous election in Longford ; circumstances of 
course sufficient, in the judgment of this most candid peer, to 
strengthen the ground under his feet, and prove that the destruc- 
tion of Protestants is the object of aU outrages in Ireland. The 
Lord Lieutenant is twitted with having indirectly connived at this 
murder. He “lived,” we are sne^ringl^ told, “in perfect 
security in his castle, and surrounded by his guards, while evefi 
the protection of the law was not given to the poor Protestants, 
^nd neither watch nor constable was to be found to prevent this 
barefaced oqtrage.” There is no lack of hatefacedneu at fdl 
events in such an attack ; for if the city of Dublin was unprp- 
Tided witk an adequate protection of constablesi and waujimen 
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at the time of the perpetration of that outrage, whom should 
the public hold accountable for it, unless the House of Parlia- 
ment, which had factiouslv interposed delays and frivolous objec- 
tions to the enactment of a measure for giving to that city the 
benefit of an effective police ? Had the bill been suffered to 

f )^s into a law wl)en it was proposed, no pai’t of Dublin would 
lave been without an acleouate safeguard at the date of Ganley's 
murder; but it was still left under the charge of those ‘‘most 
ancient and quiet watchmen,*’ who had been continued in office 
partly through the agency of Lord lioden himself. That he, 
therefore, should taunt the present government with the unpro- 
tected state of Dublin at that period, is a presumptive proof that 
his countenance is at least as immoveable as the ground he stands 
on. 

Tliere is yet another notable case of Protestant persecution, 
which crowns the noble Earl’s climax of miseries, and fixes him 
“ founded as the rock” upon that ground from which he hurls 
his denunciations at the head of the Lord Lieutenant. A num- 
ber of gentlemen and farmers (he will not tell us how many) 
from the Barony of Upper Ormonde in "I'ipperary, going to the 
election at Clonmel, took the precaution to arm themselves well, 
whereby (providentially he should have added) they were enabled 
to achieve their mission. But they did not accomplish all this 
without some trouble : for on their way, near Cashel, they were 
pelted by a mob, at whom they discharged some shots in return ; 
the noble historian does not state with what effect; but doubtless 
they took care not to be behindhand in the exchange. Their 
perilous enterprise ended in their arrival, with some bruises and 
one broken head, at the Globe Inn, Clonmel; “thanking the 
darkness,” says one of the party, “ for our safety.” And this is 
the grand demonstration — the proof of proofs — that nothing will 
content these people, short of the extermination of the Protestant 
religion in Ireland 1 

The above case we are content to receive, according to the 
version of lx>rd Roden and his informant, who was one of the 
armed ykrty engaged in the transaction ; and yet upon this ex 
parte statement, what does the affair indicate more than the en- 
counters which take place in all parts of the United Kingdom 
dnrihg the tumultuous excitement of a contested election ? That 
the caravan from Upper, Ormonde were “ more sinned against 
than sinning” in the co/iflict, he wrould be either a very bold or a 
very ignorant man who should dare to avouch, seeing that a more 
violent of ’ intemperate race of bunmkins are nowhere to be en- 
countered than in the district of Upper and Lower Ormonde. 
Tliey are th^same dan who have often kept their drunkeh^rgies 



in tihe OH Afa|mr of KUcooln^, and from iu t0wm htuig^|^ 
the colour^ of bailed and defiance. IMx^y ib^ 

bat jaat m&ed from that buildingv sacred to the dearest i^beat 
recoUectiong of the people^ on tlm route te vote the violent 

.who now posaesaee it^ and who on the hnstin^gs declared 

himself^ in despite of the late King’s Pnlolainaticii, and Hthe 
geemlnff earnest e>chortation of Lord Roden himadfi stSl an 
Orangeman, and the Master of an Orange Lodge* If stioh a 
cavalcade provoked the attacks of some not^bramed spirits 
the way, is t)ie character of a nation to suffer for ihat? OouH 
a similar train of gallants have passed unmolested through Ken^ 
if at each step in their progress they made a display of their 
firearms, waved Orange podcetF^hanakercbiefs in the air* and 
insolently proclaimed their determination to trample on thepe^ 
pie's necks, and put«down all who should dare to advocato dieir 
cause ? 

We have now exhausted Lord Roden’s wonderful budget of 
facts, which were to have proved all that he had alleged; bfit 
which only prove that it is much easier to abuse than to accuse, 
to make charges than to substantiate them* Some outrages, the 
atrocity ofVhich, however, let us not be^ supposed to extenuate, 
arising fi*om local and tem{)orary causes,^ or from circumstances 
long interwoven with the Agrarian system of the country, |md 
for which legislation has failed, either through reluctance or 
^incapacity of its members, to provide a remedy, furnish the 
groundwork of this bombastic impeachment. Such are his ample 
proofe, such the acts 


K* That roar so loud, and thunder in the index." 


Could there be a more felicitous illustration of Swift's observation 
tihat ^thete never was any party, faction, or cabal, in which tbe 
m<^ ignorant were nbt the most violent ; for a bee is not a busier 
animal than a blockhead.”* 


In tmenii^ bis tiracht this nobleman was pleased to cpmpli- 
ment nimseif highly on the position which to holds in **the 
confidence pf mrious^ defu>mimthn9 of persons in Irelandl^j— 
like to know, by ibe wajr, where the pleasing 
w’W)>0%und) and to vtSint the purity ^nd 
briifa m^Hves, the^moderdl^m (!) 0/ Ws m 

d^icate teiactance to paint a^rs ixi higher colpiini 
actoally To dll this im have no* i«ply fo g 

fiiats^^tecm is often a most agreeable cpmlity} 
had been ennmiteed bdbre bj nttered his^ PblBTOic» % 
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haye^i4» in the words of a matter-of-fact \personage in the 
Fren<^ dramas — ** Parle^nous maim (Thonneur, at soU hcnnifa.^ 

The Duke of Wdlington, while he adopts can amare Lord 
Boden*s exaggerated representation of the general state of Ire^ 
lands discards^ not without an expression of eon tempt, the notion 
of % Feligians persecution being carried on aminst the Protes- 
tants. He Old not wish,^’ he said, to m^e any distinction 
as to Protestants/’ This can hardly proceed from an unwilling- 
ness to wound on this point, if he could have discovered a vm- 
l^erable part; for he introduced at the some time a topic which 
dl^en Lord Roden had not glanced at — the personal injuries 
inflicted iipon Protestant clergymen in Ireland, and which his 
, Grace ftttriDutes, along with every thing else, to political agita- 
tion. His error in stating that two Pratestant clergymen had 
been murdered during Lord Mulgrave's government, and the 
apology he made for it, have provoked a pleasant comment from 
the Examiner^ and an inference than which hardly any could 
have been drawn more nnpalateable to the great Duke himself, 
of his undeniable consanguinity to the race that hails him 
brother.” 

< How was it,’ said the Duke,/ that two Protestant clergy- 
men had been murdered ?’ — Earl Mulgrave — ‘ Not one since 
I have been in Ireland.***^ — ‘ The Duke of Wellington wan sorry 
if he had been in error on that point ; but of this he was certain, 
that a vast number of Protestant clergymen had been the objects 
of these very offences,’ ” 

We accept his Grace’s sorrow for the mistake as an involuntary 
tribute to the force of nature, which- though driven out at the 
point of the bayonet, is sure at some tin^e or otlver to find her 
way home again ; hut when he talks of “ a vast number of Pro- 
testant clergymen,’’ as having suffered violence lk)tn the enmity of 
me p^santry, be is guilty of something Vorse than an Irish 
buUi he is under the influence of a very gi'eat mistake indeed. 
F(% IS recollected bow many Protestant clergymen ibi^e 
Irelidnd, arrayed in bitter hostility against the people, nod 
iD^y jpf through the in&tuated stubbornness ofour bofo- 

in collision with their 
^ aboul^preaching the doctrine of cucterii^aatioir; 

Uroperty, take order for pna^ingTit, we 

• Hiliit ittcor^t It) r. pawson, w)ito was in holy onlets, hsdag Wen 

mnrftawd at USlKnenny \u limeriekj'iii Itily 1885: be beltf no 

^eiieal em|^ymentiii Was usbalty Mdant tb^ IliiOwiv In 

IrelandbuliiM estate, an4 bavins dis- 

possessed Bimii tendbis. ‘ Tms doe* j&pt^mhiisb the atio$i^ w ibe^Md : but it re- 
moves ibe stigma from Ibe Uie eobntiy, nf been put to death 

became bowaa a dergyman pro Protdstsnt, * 
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think the Oiike's e^i^es&ion of a vaat numher k fiOinewhtt 
mkplaei^ There k nothing vast ^^cept by (HWparison; and 
we y^tme to state ttmt die cdergv of die Fitkestaht Churdi 
have not suffered from external^ viofenee in a gi^ter pmjpoftioii 
than persons of any other denominatbrn upon a 6ompaEH$on 
of the numbers actuary engaged in (xiurses ti^noiliDns to^^ 
lawless reprisals. That a single individual' ambfigftt thetr body 
has suffered, we do most unaiwctedly, and ever aballi deplore* 

The number, however, has not yet come up to the pdlitioal 
exigencies of the party, which ifiakes such a parade of its sypi- 
palny; for their public writers seem to have set their heitrts 
upon nothing more strenuously than on the increase, by feir 
means or foul, of the muster-roll of such martyrdoms, fnventkni 
has been set on the rack to turn the most trivial occurrences, in 
which a Protestanf clergyman may have been engaged, into 
systematic attacks; and magnify even accidents into murders, in 
order to swell out tlie catalogue to the dimensions which are 
considered important to those ends which such occurrences aan 
be made to serve. This would be scarcely necessary, were the 
number of authentic cases vast.” On the contrary, it betrays 
a poverty of real outrages, when the Thneff^ to distend its column 
ot horrors, has to bewail through three or four doublc^ruled lines 
of primer, the portentous attack upon Mr. AthiU^s empty <pach, 
owing to which providential circumstance Mr. Atbiil himself 
<< escaped;” and at still greater length to reebrd the cruelty of 
compelling the lleverend Mr. Armstrong, at his return iVom an 
election, to descend from his carri^e upon the hard road, and 
remount its carpeted steps again«^ These are mortal stabs at the 
Protestant religion j ana it must prove tp every one whose eyes 
are not wilfully closed against the evidehce of plain kets^” that 
murders of the clergy are both femiliar and frequent occurrence 
when the accidental death of the Rev. Mr. Urady of C^rrick- 
on^Suir, who died aiino 1829, in consequence of a fall fiwm his 
horse, occasioned by the heedless precipitancy of a policenp^, is 
now daimed as a deodand for the benefit of the 8urvivoni»\,jM a 
wUjM murder, ^fhe mockst historian of these tragic 
jbkii down having been pomukd — ye% that is the 
^ Hterally pounded to deeth r , ^ 

Ihe trvm k,-^ and it is sufficieSflj lamentdils eswl 
fuh witbmt seeking to make it wor8%«-Hrias^ 

dcsgymicm have hem miodered witthf'^he last d^t 
Irekuid; ope on^ of tte^^number^ a 
as a d^gyusadf ^or ih p^lbie way W 

having met his demh since £ord Mulgrave nrsrnnr ftiio .rhliffl) 
nient. ^ ^ 

The osffasioitt mA which tids list is ofaargeablei are quite as 
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sigbificatKt as its additions and embellishments. One oT the six 
iiiur<fered clergymen was a Reverend Mt. Williams of Cavan ; 
but the’ list Is wholly silent as to this case. It breathes not 
his name/’ He received his death-wound, if our recollection is 
correct, in the year 1884; being in company widi bis wife and 
sister, when a villain, who haa walkea some distance by his 
side, in apparently friendly converse, dropped behind, and, 
watting his opportunity, Iraged the contents of a blunderbuss 
in the ill-fated gentleman’s back. How could this atrocious 
assassination escape the searching retrospect of those who scraped' 
tMether such ludicrous incidents as the post-election adventure 
oC Mr. Armstrong, and the insulted dignity of Mr. Athilfs 
«coat:h ? Was it through oversight, or ratner, was it not because 
the assassin in this case was more then suspected to belong to 
the congregation of his victim ? Justice hai^nitherto been baffled 
in her attempts to avenge this horrid deed; but there is little 
doubt that her arm, if ever it overtake the murderer, will light 
upon the head of an Orangeman and a Tory, 

The total suppression of this case, which, in circumstances of 

S erfidious atrocity, falls shore in no degree of the dreadful 
ers of Mr. Whitty and Mr. Houston, is a sufficient ii>dex of 
the candour with wliich these charges against the people and* the 
government are prepared and seasoned for the public palate. 

There is a reverend gentleman in Connaught who has some 
right to complain that his name has not obtained a niche in this 
martyrology ; for if a coach has been deemed worthy of our 
indignant sympathy, much more are a pair of grey pads entitled 
to the most zealous commiser^ion. Mr. Gildea tells his own 
story in language so graphic and circumstantial, that we shall 
no farther retard its flow, than merely to inform the reader that 
we have takep it from the reverend gentleman’s multifarious 
evidence before the Lords’ Committee on the system of National 
Educi^^on. 

1 Ws one day, not immediately within my own parish, hut in the 
next One, driving nay family ; happening to have grey horses in my 
carriage. I met, a funeral, and approaching the mneral, one of the 
homes young and unsteady, 1 desired the servant to get dbvm 
and #and by hhn as wO'j^ed slowly through the funeral, in order to 
keep the horses from hu^g the people. Passing through the funeral, 
they tmted me as tfaej|r usi^y do with some respect, toucluDg their 
hats to me; when I got Id the end of the funeral, a nmn that 1 knew 
somethii^ of came up ^ ibe and sold, * You must torn jreuT horses.' 
I said, * Why ?' He saidr^ If jm do not turn your horses tbe con- 
sequence wiu be that a groot number of the people that have attended 
the funeral die of the same disease that the corpse ha&' 1 said# 
* That is a very foolish notio% apd- if I turn my horses it seem as 
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if 1 counteimitoed and believed it* ^eakl, * I eanaot doit» putting k 
to me in way you do.’ AnoUier penon etandtng by made um of 
very violent language, and said he would insist upon* my doing it, and 
‘ J cautioned him to be careful, but he persisted ip doing it, and he ran 
to the horses’ heads : and, most providentially for me, the moment I 
let the reins slack they were in an instant in a galley. The people all 
then turned from the funeral, and a great portion of them fouowed 
me, throwing stones and crying out to be stopped : and they called out 
to a man, in Irish, with a cart upon the road, to stop 'me. He was 
afraid to do so, but he stood himself in the way, and he succeeded in 
throwing one of the horses down by making a blow at him with the 
end of his whip. 1 succeeded in getting him up again before the 
crowd overtook me. 1 then came to two carts drawn across the road, 
and just as I came to those two carts, the landed proprietor of the 
place, who happened to be near, hearing the noise, got up upon a bank, 
and immediately upon seeing him they all turned. 1 got out of my 
carriage and followed them, and succeeded in getting hold of the per- 
son who was the first exciter of it, and he was tried; and upon the trial 
it was stated, that if I had been taken, and there had been no protector 
at hand, in all probability myself and my wife would have mur- 
dered.” 

^ It is highly probable that his horses* iieads would have been 
turned at all events; which, though not quite so bad as the 
killing of himself and his wife, would nathless have been a 
grievance. It was in sooth a hot and anxious affair; and 
although the object of the pursuit was to catch not the parson 
but his palfreys, it has much more the air of a persecution than 
many incidents entered in that black beadroll, and should there- 
fore by right be honoured with a distinguished place therein. 

The cases which have been brought forward to sustain this 
part of the calumnious attack upon our name and nation, are 
not only few and wretchedly supported, 1)eing in many instances 
grossly exaggerated, and in otners perfectly ridiculous ; but as 
far as the attempt aims at inculpating the present government, 
it utterly fails ot its object ; all of these occurrences which are 
in any way applicable to the general subject, having taken place 
before Lord Mulgrave ccune to Ireland, and tbft-efore before the 
experiment of ruling the Irish people by impartial justice was 
* ^er tried. 'Die prrauction of these &cts is conseep^entty a tes- 
timony for the present government; for, if tb^y {Mrbve my 
thing, prove wtot is indeed well ascertaiued expeiienqp, 
that the rrotestant clergy are much more at^re mm harm or 
insult, and mem certain of redress, smee tha introduction of that 
system than ever were before* 

^The use to which diese lidbituai revilers of^tholrhli 
hope to tarn their ^^umnies is tmte obvious. They lb 
make sudi an impression on the pum mind as to interrupt if pos- 
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Ttwtioe^idttcb is not to be parried^or resisted 
^ #dr and hononianle mean^ Are we to be told,** says Lord 
lUddn^ tUst this is a favourable opportunity for enterings 
ansong^ odier thifigs, into the consideration of the state of the 
tudoicipal corporations, of its cities and towns, of entering upon 
Jhe ccMisideration of measures trhich were to give more power, 
more political power, to those very individums who were the 

S ators of the crimes he had detailed, the very cause from 
\ they sprung.** His Lordship here, to use a most expres- 
sive though vulgar phrase, lets the cat out of the bag. His 
horror of the increas^ political power of the Irish people, is the 
motive and cause for holding them up to the Imperial Parliament 
and to the world as objects of general execration* Yet such 
increase is inevitable. Sir Robert Peel foresaw it, when in 
he forewarned Mr. Canning of the sure aftd certain tendency of 
the measure of Catholic relief which was brought forward that 
year on the motion of Sir Francis Burdett ; and he must have 
made up his mind to such a result of his own Bill of 1829, 
though now he is not averse to take advantage of any shabby 
resource or suggestion to postpone it. His words upon tha^t 
occasion were mmost prophetic, and contain a fine reproof to the 
system of policy which the Tories, under his auspices, are despe- 
rately but vainly endeavouring to enforce. 


I would here suggest a questioa to tny Right Honourable friend. 
I would say — wb6n you have placed the Roman Catholics upon an 
Equality in point of law, do you really and fairly megm to admit them 
to an equality in point of actual enjoyment of offices? And if you 
do, do you hope to see at some future day that state of afiairs, in which 
a Roman Catholic and a Protestant shall be administering equally and 

a 'mntly the concerns of a Protestant state, and a Roman Catholic 
[ be found aif efficient £tid constitutional a minister of a Protestant 
Crown as a Protestant? If you do not mean to say that you look for- 
ward to this state of things — if you mean to give the Catholics nominal 
but feel it necessary ia respect of these affairs to provida finr 
their pmoticaL exolusioa, I say, Sir, that that practical exdusioi^ O0SH 
pied with that noisinal equality wid be for more gi^Ufog fo tbw 
any pdifical disability under which they at Resent labour, because 
ft w8I exclusion upon personal grounds;*' 

^ . |{ere isfaithfolfyde|i^ed that condition against: which Lrcknd 
isigpt iKift moment practical eimtision coupled with 

noBxfoiat emialiiy fese^^ for tbe reason 

stiMiedhy tM.ex-premiei^'luainelyi tbikiltie^an^esniiisimi ujmn 
persotuu grounds.” The enemies to dm comjjdete Bomneipation 
of the Catholics^ may veil dieh* secret molives nnder im assumed 
akrm for the safety of the Fmtestant rdigton, and the' presem*^ 
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tion of Protestant life imd bot the tnie 

which they ine swayed is evidinit'^ mean iealooi^ and deshre to 
exdude othdrs, their equds in point of la#*" (we thank Sir 
Rotert Peel for the qualified phrase), fhom that share in title 
commonwealth which they would foin engr<»s as heretofore, down 
to the most trivial esnploy^ntsf for themselves, their rations, 
their dependents, and their vassals. 

The wise peer, to whose sayings we have already devoted so 
much of our attention, has left an avowal of this feeling on record 
in an attack which he made on a former government for 
*ing the Catholics at*all in their {general measures of amelioratton. 

He who is with them,'' exclaimed this enlightened statesnmnt^ 

“ must be against us !*’ His capacious mind could not conceive 
how a government could embrace a 'whole people in its views of 
justice. To approach*8uch a system was to subvert all those 
canons and doctrines of sound policy in which his comprehensive 
genius had been formed and educated to adorn the legislative 
council of this United ‘Kingdom. 

‘‘ I cannot help referring,*’ said he to the Conservative Society 
of Dublin, on the 23d of April 1832, “ to one or two measures 
which were introduced by Government since we last met together; 
and 1 would appeal to any man whether the animm by which 
those measures wore dictated was not directly hostile to those 
interests which ought tp be sup^rted by a British minister. In 
the last debate in the House of Commons, do we not find Mr, 
Stanley appealing to one of the Irish members, the member for 
Louth, and askftig him — ‘ Have not done everything for. you? 
Have we not given you tlie Reform 'Bill ? Have we not given 

S the .Jury Bill ? Have we not given you the Education 
?’ This was the appeal of the Secretai^ for Ireland to the 
Member for Louth : * Have we not,’ said he, ‘ done everything 
for you T And are we not then i^ranted in saying, that be 
who is with them nlbsf be against us?” 

These are the sentiments of a Conservative Irish nobleman, 
^ diosen spokesman of a numerous and powerful party, who 
]grete,nd to the reputation of disinterested zeal, and claim tht^^ 
title of ** Natural protectors”^ of tliC people. Such prptectOFS 
they are, as the yew^^tree is th the sickly flowers tfaptt 
beneath it » » ^ ' 

And noWy reader, #hen ypu have suffi^^dy scfliitied^t^ 
and shades sA tlmt look at tli^ 

generous and mierhe||rtSi wha has eoniawixi 

administer the fimemns ai^i^^ty, so as to 
reproach 6f . ** nmninal ei|4ia]l^ coupled with practKsal 
sion.** * ‘ „ , / ? 
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horA Midffrave most «ppppmtely concludes his mastery 
vindication orhis government, manfully and frankly asserting 
tiiat lading principle in which all its policy and excelleiice raide, 
and the honest maintenance of which has brought upon him the 
evil tongues and the irrepressible hatred of Tories in every 
assembly and every rank or sodbty within the United Kingdom. 

Having ytaled thus much,l sfaaS only, in conolosion, observe, that, 
as^ong as 1 possess the confidence of Her Majesty, I sh^l continue in 
the steady pursuit of the coorie which I consider the best for the wel- 
dM of the country entrusted to my charge. I have no other object in 
view than the impartial distribution of justice to all ; in the words of. 
l<ord l^con, to treat the English aad Irish as * one nation.' In the 
words of Mr. Peel, in 1816, 1 shall look^^to thf influence of ^ a kind 
and paternal government, and to the extension of education,* to secure 
the tranquillity of Ireland f and whilst on one hand I will submit to the 
dictation and control of no man; so on the other I shall be careful, in 
the language of Lord Chesterfield, to ^ proscribe* no man. The only 
object •which 1 shall have in view will i/e to attempt, in the humble 
sphere of my utility, to cherish the confidence of my Sk>vereigii, and to 
unite in her mrvice the hearts and affections of the Irish people.** 

We have abstained from entering into the escamination of the 
general state of Ireland, to which the debate on Lord Roden’s 
motion invites us, having but recently considered and discussed 
the subject, and being very desirous at this time to draw parti- 
cular attention to the pious fraud by which the intereeted foes of 
Irish freedom are eiiacavouring to arouse the feelings of the 
English public in favour of their monopoly. Oj|r elder brothel* 
in ime north has taken the larger view of the question, and dis- 
posed of it With characteHkic discrimination ; and the speech of 
the Lord Lieutenant is in itself so complete and clear a refuta- 
tion of the slanders which have been uttered aniinst his goverti- 
inent, and at the same time so satisfactory an evtcmioe of his ability, 
Ilfs temper, and above all, his disposition for^the great and gora 
in which he is engaged, that the reader cannot apply to any 
more capable of affording him fiill and convincing inffn^- 
matitm upon all these points. It is enough for our present 
if We have shown, as we trust we have, that the outcrv of w 

pfirseention is a mere chimera, and that neither in ike 
eff^ts of the Irish pe^e to obtain a just share in the manage- 
ment of lhsit oWn nor in the conduct of government ' 
has ^ Protestant cause to aj^urchend damger to his 

person^ or insecurity to' ins possessioDi, ei ofaetrnetjkm to that 
mode of wmhip to v^i^eonscienee or opjpion my incline him. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

[We are sure our readers will be gratified by our reprinting 
the second edition of the following admirable letter, which is 
attributed, as we believe justly, to Dr. Lingard. We are in- 
formed that several of the important alterations, which appear in 
this edition, result from the suggestions of a most distinguished 
Catholic Peer. — Eo.] 

Letter to the Lord Chancellor^ on the ^^Declaration' made and subscribed 
by Her Majesty^ on her throne in the House of LordSy previously to 
the delivery of her most gracious Speechy to both Houses of Parlia* 
ment, on Monday the ^Oth of Novemhery 1837 . — Second edition^ 

My Loud, — At the opening of Parliament our gracious Queen, in 
accordance with the present state .of the law, made and subscribed 
** the Declaration against Popery,” in presence of the Lords and Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom, ft was a novel and impressive spectacle, 
witnessed, probably, by mahy, with feelings of joy and triumph, but 
calculated to suggest to mer of more sober judgment abundanf matter 
for deep and painful reflection. 

The latter saw, with regret, a young and female sovereign brought 
forward to act such a part at so early an age. For the declaration, be 
it observed, is not a mere profession of belief in the doctrines of one 
Church, and of disbelief in the doctrines of anotlier: it goes much 
farther ; it condemns, in the most solemn manner, the worship and prac- 
tices of the greatest body of Christians in the world, and assigns to 
them, without any redeeming qualification, the epithets of superstitious 
and idolatrous. 

Now, to exact sUch declaration and condemnation from the Queen, 
at her accession to the throne, was thought both cruel apd indecorous, 
consideriDg, on tlie one hand her youth, and on the other, that diligence 
of enquiry, and maturity of judgment, which the proceeding, on her 
part, necessarily presupppsed. For it will not be denied, that before a 
man may safely and consistently affix the stigma of superstition and 
idolatry on any Church, it is incumbent on him to make the doctrine 
and worship of that Church the subjects of his study ; to be satisfied, in 
his own mind, that he understands tliem correctly, and not merely as 
they have been misrepresented by their adversaries ; and to weigh, with 
impartiality, the texts and arguments by which tliey may be assailed 
and defended. But who can expect all this from a young woman of 
eighteen ? 

Nor was it only cruel and indecorous with respect to the Queen, it 
was ungraciotTs also to a most numerous portion of her subjects. Of 
all the insults which may be ofiered to a man, in h|ft character of a 
Christian, the most ofiTensive^ by^ur, is to brand Ifiih with the in- 
famous name of idolator. Yet, pdious im|hitation was our Voung 
and amiable sovereign compell^ ^ <^t upon the whole body of Homan 
Catholics in England, Scotlaiidy" treland, and her transmarine dpmi- 
flions ; a iSody comprising, ai tiie lowest computation, nine millions of 
her subjects, equally abhorrent of idolatry, equally sincere in the worship 
VOL. JV.— NO. VII. jflT 
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of the onl^ true God, with the most zealous of those who thus take 
upon themselves to pronounce their condemnation. Nor was this all. 
The declaration, in its sweeping censure, comprehends the whole 
Catholic world ; and, therefore, by making it, the Queen was made to 
pronounce her belovecT friend, the consort of her uncle of Belgium, 
an idolater ; her sister Queens of Spain and Portugal idolaters. Of 
the four parties to the quadruple alliance, she has declared all but her- 
self to be idolaters. Can she hope for the blessing of God on such an 
alliance ? 

But the fault was not with her. It lies in a vicious system of legis- 
lation, by w^ich she was as much controled as the meanest of her 
subjects : a system which originated in passfon and prejudice, during a 
period of religious excitement, but which has long been giving way be- 
fore the gradual development of more tolerant principles. So much 
of it has been abolished, as was necessary for the object which its 
framers had in view; add so much only is retained, as may Impose a 
burthen on those in whose favour it was originally devised. At first, the 
declaration was obligatory on all as a qualiheation for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, Of for admission to ofHce : now it is required from Protestants. 
Then it operated to the entire exclusion of Roman Catholics : now, 
with the aid of a different text, Roman Catholics have free access to 
the senate and the magistracy, to the courts of law, and the offices of 
state. 

For what object then, it may surely be asked, is the obligation of 
taking and subscribing this obnoxious form still imposed upon Pro- 
testants ? — As a security for the Protestant worship ? But it offers 
none : none on the part of the sovereign : for there cannot exist a 
man so obtuse as to believe that the Queen was less a Protestant be- 
fore, or became more a Protestant after she had subscribed the decla- 
ration : none on the part of persons admitted to office or authority : 
for office and authority are as completely thrown open to Roman Jpa- 
tholics, as if the declaration were a mere nullity. 

For what end then is it still retained^ Certainly not for the pro- 
duction of mischief, by generating heart-bunflngs and misunderstand- 
ings and divisions among a people, whose greatest strength must lie in 
their union. Yet such is its obvious tendency. The evil may, in- 
deed, be mitigated in numerous instances by the influence of civiliza- 
tion and of personal character ; but dissension must prevail, as long as 
one class of subjects shall be authorized law to arrogate to them- 
selves the proud and exclusive claim of punty of worship, and to look 
down on the other class as on men living in the habitual practice of 
idolatry, a crime accursed both of God and man. 

The persons called upon to make and subscribe . the declaration, 
be divided into three classes. 

The first consists of thh few, who having previously enquired, may 
have come to the conclusion, that the doctrines and wor&ip of the 
Roman Catholic Church are superstitious apef idolatrous; yet even 
these hesitate when they reflect, that the same enquiry has l^n made, 
aud the opposite concision been drawn, by men as competent to form 
a correct judgment as themselves. 
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Httt oeooad eompriz^ the greater number ; all those who perform 
the act as a matter of ecanae^^ without suspicion or consideration : but 
who must still be conscious, that h is no justification of a doubtful 
action, to allege that it is frequently done by others. 

Lastly come those, who, aware of the difficulties with which the 
declaration is beset, m^e it indeed, but make it not without reluctance 
and many misgivings. By all in this class, and by many in the other 
two, it is presumed, that the abolition of such a qi^lification for ofilce, 
would be welcomed as a measure of relief. 

Why then, it may again be asked, is this form, so revolting to the 
feelings of some, so distressing to the consciences of others and so un- 
productive of benefit to any, suffered to remain on tfa^ statute book ? 
Why should not the Legislature of this kingdom be content with that 
which has been found amply sufficient for the purpose of government 
in every other kingdom of Europe ; — that is, with a test of civic allegi- 
ance, as a qualification .for office in the state, and a test of doctrinal 
adhesion as a qualification for office in the Church ? No reasonable 
man can require more. 

1 have the honour to be, My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 


Rbligion in Elgin. — In Elgin, the principal town in Morayshire, the 
Congregation of Catholics haveTiitherto nad no better religious accommo- 
dation than the upper floor of a small house, situated in a back lane of 
the town, and surrounded with various nuisances, and which is the only 

E lace where mass is said within the county. The Catholics of Elgin 
ave subscribed towards the erection of a decent place for public worship 
most liberally, considering the smallness of their means; and their 
brethren in tne adjacent missions, to whom the case is well known, have 
also cheerfully contributed Co the same object. But owing to the circura- 
stanees in which unfortunately the great part of the Catholics of Scotland 
are placed, it has been found impossible to raise ^ from this source alone 
funds sufficient to defray, within a limited time, the expense of building 
a Shapel, or, of coarse, to justify those concerned for embarking in the 
undertaking, without other assistance. For this reason, the Reverend 
John Forbes, who has served for twenty-two years in various stations of 
the Scotch Mission, and bos been for ten years Pastor of Elgin, has 
ventured to apply for aid towards building the proposed chapel, to the 
unwearied benevolence and reli^on of the Catholics of the sister king- 
doms. Whatever Divine Providenoo may enable or incline any Catholic 
to contribute on this occasioti, will be given to a purpose most beneficial 
and necessary for the good of religion. Contributions will be received 
by the Publishers, and. forwarded to the Rev. Mr. Forbes. 

Catholic Religion in Russt^. — An order of tbe Russian Govern- 
ment has just been proclaimed, tbe substance of which is, that eveiy 
officer of the Russian army shall henceforth lose bis rank, if, married to 
wife of tbeCatbcdic religion, he brings up his children, or goffers his wife 
to bring th^ up, as Catholics. — Times, Nov. 18 , quoting French papdr. 

[We shall feel obliged by being fundshed with the means of contra- 
dicting or confirming the foregoing stal^ent.— E d.] 

T S 
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Catbouc Bruoion and Litcrature in Germany. — Id all the 
Germai) stales/' says Dr. Hoeningbans, (a learned Catholic convert, 
in a ivork entitled 'Present state of the Roman Catholic Church over 
the world/) '' including^ those of Austria and Prussia, there were> in the 
year )833i 34,797,34^9 inhabitants, whose forefathers at the commence- 
ment of the 16th century lived together in the^nity of the Catholic 
faith. The majority of Germans, comprehending 19,437,664 souls, 
profess still at the present day the Ron^an Catholic religion. In the re- 
maining portion of Uie population wc find 15>036^8l^ Protestants of 
various sects and denominations, 4,700 Greek schismatics, 300 Armenian 
schismatics, and 318,000 Jews." — Present state of Catholicityy p. 162> 
Aschafienburg, l|^6. 

Kingdom of Bavaria. — The Archbishopric of Munich. In this archie- 
piscep^ see, we find the following suffragan bishoprics : 1. The bishopric 
of Passau, erected in the year 738, by St. Boniface, in virtue of the 
sanction of Pope Gregory 111., and comraittcct to the care of bishop 
Wiwils. 2. Tne bishopric of Augsburg. 3. The bishopric of Ratisbon, 
erected in the yeai' 738, by St. Bonitace, in virtue of authority from 
Pope Gregory III. — ^The next archbishopric is that of Bamberg. The 
suffragan sees are the following : I . The bishopric of Eichstadt. 2. The 
bishopric of Wiii-zbura, erected by St. Boniface, who in virtue of powers 
entrusted to him by rope Zachary, instituted to this see St. Burchard 
as first bishop. 3. The bishopric of Spires, in Rhenish Bavaria^In 
the whole kingdom of Bavaria, there are 181 deaneries, and 2,756 
parishes. The reigning dynasty, as well as the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of JBavaria, profess the Roman Catholic religion. In this kingdom 
there are 2,990,000 Catholics, 1 ,220,000 Lutherans and Calvinists, and 
5000 Hermhutters ond Mennonites or Baptists. 

Grand Duchy of Baden, — Baden forms^ together with Wurtemburg, 
Hesse, Nassau, Frankfort, and Hohenzollem, the ecclesiastical province 
of the Upper Rhine, which contains on the whole 1,725,000 Catholics^ 
subject to the metropolitan see of Freyburg and its sMfiragans, Rotten- 
burg, Fulda, Mayeiice, and Limburg. In the grand dutmy of Baden 
itself/ the majority of the inhabitants profess the Cathodic faith. Th#e 
are 810,330 Catholics, 377,530 Evangelical Prote^iiants, and 1,413 
Mennonites or Blmtists, The reigning dynasty since the sixteenth 
century professes Protestantism ; hut individual members of the royal 
family have at various periods returned to the Catholic church. 

The archbishopric m Freyburg embraces all Baden and the two prin- 
cipalities of Hohenzollem. In Baden there are 35 Catholic deanerifp, 
and t23 parishes. 

Priwfipality of Uohenzollem-Sigmaringen. — ^'fhe princely house^ 
as Well os the 42,000 inhabitants of this state, profess the Catrmlic re- 
ligion. The 59 parishes belong to the archiepiscopal see of Fr^hnrg, in 
Badem • . 

Th$ Principality of Hohe^zolleni-Hechingen . — In this the reigning 
house, as well its 21,000 inhabitants, belong to the Catholic church. 
Ito fourteen parishes are in the m^rppolitan diocessof Freyburg, in Baden. 

Ths Pi^ncipaHty of -This state has also the inea^r 
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inable bi^>pineM of enjoying reU^ona unity in truth, for both prince and 
ftuhjects, ^m^uding sonlt, in 1 i cantons and ona monastery), ate 
membei^ of ihe Catholic church. 

The Kin^dM of fViirtembur^ — Wurtemburg^slill numbers 485,000 
Catholics. The majority of the inhabitants are j^testants, and mostly 
Lutheran. The reigning house is Lutheran since the sixteenth century ; 
still various members of the royal family liave, at different periods, re- 
turned to the Catholic church. In this kingdorn is the bishopric of 
Rottenburg, a suffragan see of Freyburg. Wurtemburg contains 645 
Catholic parishes, 6 convents, 5 high-schoids, and 787 popular- schools 
for Catholic youth. 

The Duchy of Naseau , — In this state also the number of Catholics is 
considerable, for we find 136,053 professors of that religion, and 103,483 
Bvangelical, and 184 Mennonite, Protestants. The ducal house became 
Protestant in the sixteenth century ; hut at difHircnt times various mem- 
bers of that family hav^ come over to the Catholic church. Here we 
find the bishopric of Limburg, embracing all Nassau and the territory of 
the free city of Frankfort. In the duchy of Nassau there are 15 Catholic 
deaneries, and 133 parishes. 

The Free City of Frankfort . — In Frankfort there arc more than 7000 
Catholic inhabitants, who arc under the spiritual jurisdiction of the bishop 
of Limburg. 'Fhere is but one parish. 

The Grand Duchy of Hesse^Darmsladt . — In this state there are not 
fewer than 178,000 Catholics among 517,500 Protestants, who are partly 
Evangelicals, partly Lutherans, Calvinists, and Monnonites. Two 
niembers of the grand ducal house are Catholics, but the grand duke 
himself is Protestant. In this state there is the bishopric of Mayenoe. 
The whole diocess comprises 17 deanei'ies and 146 parishes. 

The Landgraviate of Hesee-Homburg . — In this little state there are 
3000 Catholics, in three paiishes. The Protestant population amounts 
to 20,000, of whom 14,000 are Calvinist, and 6,000 are Lutheran. 

Periodical Press of Catholic GERMafiv. — ^The following are 
among the principal religious periodicals, quarterly, monthly, and 
hebdomedal, which issue from toe Catholic press of Germany. This 
list will be not only useful to such df our readers as are acouainted with 
the German language, but may serve to give the world at large an idea 
of the religions Eeai» and litera^ activity, of our Catholic brethren in 
Germany. The first place is dim to the excellent theological Quarterly 
Review, published at Tubingen, and edited by the great theologians^ 
Hirscher, Herb^ Von Drey, Feilmoser, Mohler, and others. It is 
entitled Theologieche QuariafeckrifL 2. The excellent monthly journal, 
Der KatkoHk, published at Spires, and edited by the worthy and able 
canons. Dr. ROm and Dr. WeW This is^ we befieve, the olaest among 
the Catholic periodicals of Germany. 3. Catholic literary jonraaj^ 
Die Kaiholisvhe Uteralurzeitung, edited by Frederick von Kerc, thelB^ 
and learned continuator of Stolberg's history 5f (he charcb. ^jb| 
journal impears at Munich. 4. The Allgefneine Kirchen-Ftewkd, 
Friend of the Cliurch), an able and widely cii'cnlated periodjci^, 
lisfaed at WiirEburgy in Bavaria. 6, At Aschaffenbnrg, in the ^me 
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country^ appears an excellent ecclesiasticnl gazette, twice a week. This 
jpumal, like others of the same kind in Germany, gives not only ecclesi- 
astical intelligence, but contains very good origin^ artiq^s, and reviews 
of new books. 6. At Augsburg, in t^ same state, appears another re- 
ligious gazette, edited in a good spirit, entitled ^S^ion. 7. The ecclesiastical 
gazette, entitled Die Kirchenzeitung fur das Kalholische Deutschland, 
^itcd by Dr. James Sengidr, and published at Marburg, in electoral 
Hesse. It bears a high reputation. 8. At •Freyburg, in Baden, the 
celebrated Catholic clergyman, Dr. Hug, (author of the very learned 
and masterly introduction to the New Testament, translated into English 
by Dr. Waite), edited a theological journal some time back ; but whether 
it be still continued we cannot say. 9. At Giessen, in Hesse Darm- 
stadt, a Catholic theological periodical appears, which receives the power- 
ful support of Dr. Staudenmaier, a young theologian of great merit, and 
still greater promise. 10. At Vienna, Dr. Pletz edits an able and learned 
theological journal. 1 1. *SAt Breslaw, in Sileeia, there has appeared, 
since 1830, an ecclesiastical gazette, which Dr. Hoeninghaus terms 
excellent. It is entitled Schlcsische Kirchenblolt, 12. At Bonn several 


. professors of its University edit a quarterly journal of Catholic theology 
and philosophy, (Zeifschrift fur Kalholische Theologie und Philoso^ 
phie) ; but this journal is in the interest of the Hermesians, whose theo- 
logical opinions have been recently condemned by the Holy See. Some 
of the best articles in this journal, however, have been written by orthodox 
Catholics. 13. Lastly we must name the quarterly review of Vienna, 
(Die Wiener Jahrhiicher fur die Literatur), This journal was estab- 
lished soon after the peace, on the model of our own English reviews, 
and was intended to combine theology, philosophy, and general litera- 
ture. It received the powerful support of Frederick Schlegel, Adam 
Muller, Schlosser, the Bai-on Gentz, and M. von. Hammer. It soon ac- 


quired the name of the roost learned review in Germany ; and the 
German Catholics might boast of a literary organ worthy of their faith. 
But since the death of the illustrious F. Schlegel, the review has fallen 
too much under the direction of the great orientalist, M. von Hammer, 
who excludes theological articles. This is the more to he regretted, as 
the Protestants have established at Berlin a veiy able organ for their re- 
ligious opinions, entitled Jahrhiicher fur die wissenschafllicke Criiik. 
Hence our readers will perceive that a gi'eat Catholic review, embracing 
general literature and science, as well theology, and adapted for gene- 
ral readers, is now a desideratum in Gertpany. We understand that 
the pitiject of establishing a review of this kind at Munich has been for 
some time on the tapis. It is possible that in the foregoing list, a few 
journals may have escaped our notice ; but we can assure our readers 
that it is nearly complete. 

On another occasion ai;e shall endeavour to give our readers a list and 


shoH account of the universities, ecclesiastical seminaries, gymnasia or 
public schools for the higher classes, the popular schools, and the schools 
of industry, in Catholic Germany. Those in Protestant Germany shall 
also occupy our attention at a future time. 
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WEST ». SHUTTLEWORTH. 

[The following decision is submitted to our readers^ as involving principles of deep 
interest to the Catholic body. The propriety of its reconsideration before the highest 
tribunal, and of raising funds for that purpose, is submitted to the Catholic public, 
who, at least, will be warned against falling into Mrs. Townsend’s xnistahe.^ED.] 

Margaret Totvnsend, by her will dated the !25th of January 1814, after 
giving certain pecuniary (pgacies, disposed of the residue of her property as 
follows: — As to all the rest of my estates and effects, I give and bequeath 
the same to Sir Henry Lawson of Brough, in the county of York, Bart., and 
Simon Scroope of Danby in the same county. Esq., their executors and 
administrators ; and I appoint John Carr of Belle Vue, Sheffield, Mr. John 
Shuttle worth of Cannon Hall, near Sheffield, and Mr. John Fumiss of Shef- 
field, joint executors of this my will ; and hereby revoking all former wills by 
me made, I declare this only to be my last will and testament. In witness 
whereof,! have hereunto set my hand and seal, this 20th day of January 1814.— 
Margaret Townsend.” , 

On the same day she wrote and signed the following testamentary paper : — 
** Omitted in my will, chapels and priests. To the chapel of St. George's 
Fields. London Road, jCIO; St. Patrick’s Chapel, Sutton Street, jC 10 ; Lich- 
field Chapel, £10 ; tbr Reverend Rowland Broomhead, Manche*-ter, £5 ; 
the Reverend Mr. Gabb, Worksop, £l.1s. ; the Reverend Mr. Duchern, 
£l.l.; the Right Reverend Mr. Smith, Durham, £l. L; the Reverend 
Joseph Tristram, £1. Is.; the Reverend John Tristram, £l. Is. Whatever 
1 have left to priests or chapels, it is my wish and desire the sums may be 
paid as soon as possible, that I ‘imy have the benefit of their prayers and 
mtuses. It is my desire that my vestments and whatever belongs to my 
chapel may be divided betwixt Mr. Smith of Bolster Slone, Mr. Broomhead 
of Staiinington, and Mr. Gillett of Rotherham. — 25tb of January f614.” 

The testatrix, on the same day on which her will was dated, addressed a 
letter to Sir John Lawson and Simon Scroop, Esq., which letter was after her 
death found enclosed in her will, and was in the following words : — Gentle- 
men, 1 have herewith sent a duplicate of my will, whereby you will perceive 
that I have taken the liberty of bequeathing the residue of my property to 
you, in confidence that you will appropriate the, same in tlie manner most 
consonant to my wishes, which are as follows; namely, that the sum of £10 
each be given to the ministers of the Roman Catholic Chapels at Greenwich, 
St George's in the Fields, Sutton Street, Soho Square, and York, for the 
hgnejit of their prayers for the repose of my souly and that of my deceased 
husband George Townsend^' and that the remainder be appropriated by you 
in such way as you may judge best calculated to promote the knowledge of the 
Catholic ChrisUan religion among the poor and ignorant inhabitants of Swale 
Dale and Wenston Dale, in the county of York.— I have the honour to sub- 
scribe myself, gentlemen, yonr very obedient servant, Margaret Towiisepd, 
^Sheffield, Eyre Street, 2dth of Jaunary 1814.” 

The testatrix died in Februaiy 181 and her will, together with the first 
testamentary paper above stated, was shortly afteTwai*ds proved by the execu- 
tors named therein ; but the letter addressed to the trustees was not proved 
as a testametary paper until 1834, after the original bearing of the cause. 
The bill was fiiea by Anne West, the residuary legatee and personal repre- 
seutative of the sole next of kio of the testatrix, against the suttriying 
ekecotor, the represeutatives of the trustees, and the Attomey-Generai, The 
bill chawed that the unadtuimstered personal estate of the testatrix, the 
bands oflbe executors, arose from monies due upon real securities tb' the 
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lestatiix at the time of her decease, and the Plaintiff claimed to be entitled 
thereto by tirtue of the statute of 0 G. 2. c. 36. {Statute of Mortmain) 

At the nearing of the cause, it was, among other things, referred to the 
Master to inquire what proportion of the residue of the te8ti^r*s personal 
estate oemsisted of pure peisonalty, and what pro^rtion of personal estate 
arising from mortgages, dr otherwise connected witn reoljy ; and the Master 
by his report found, that out of 2913/. ]6 j. 7d. 3 per cent* consols, the residue 
of the testator's general personal estate, the sum of 2479/. Ids. lihe annuities, 
arose from personal estate connected with realty, and that the remaining sum 
of 434/. 3s. 7d. 3 per cent consols arose from pure^rsonal estate. 

Mr. Bichersteth and Mr. Belliel), for the Plaintiff. 

If the legacies giren by this testatrix are void, and there is, moreover, no 
indication of any charitable purpose on the part of the testatrix, they will fail 
altogether, and the next of kin will be entitled to the beneiit of the failure. 
The gifts to priests and chapels for the purpose of obtaining prayers and 
masses for the repose of the soul of the testatrix, and the soul of her deceased 
husband, are gilts to a superstitious use, and consequently void, either by 
virtue of the statute of I £dw. 6. c. 14 ; or, if not faljing within the superstU 
tious uses expressly mentioned in the statute, void as against the policy af the 
law. There is no purpose of charity indicated by these gifts ; no benefit was 
intended to be conferred by the testatrix upon the priests ; her own beneftt, 
and that of her deceased husband, were the only o^cts which she contem-- 
plated ; aud as the law will not give effect to a superstitions use, the next of 
.xin are as much entitled to the benefit of the failure as if she bad expressly 
devoted a part of her real estate to a charitable purpose. The gift of the resi- 
due to be applied in such manner as may best promote the knowledge of the 
Catholic Christian religion among the poor and ignorant inbahitanls of Swale 
Dale and Wenston Dale, being a gift ibrthe pu^ose of propagating a religion 
other than that of the state, is equally void, as contrary to the poKcy of the 
law : Caiyi v. Abbott, De Costa v, De Paz, Moggria^ v, Thackwell, De 
Bonneval v, De Themmines, AttomeyoGeneral v. Power. 

Mr. Lynch <aud Mr. Purvis, for the personal representative of Sir H. 
Lawson. 

The gifts to chapels and priests, for the benefit of the prayers and masses 
which tne testatrix desired to he said for the repose of her foul, are in Uie 
nature of rewards for services to be performed, and there is no ground for 
supposing that the testatrix desired such prayers and meases to be said in per- 
petuity ; on the Contrary, the small amount of the spms^givon, fmd the direc- 
tion for the immediate payment of those sums, are incimnsteni with that supr 
position. The trust, therefore, so far as it respects tho^ gifts, is neitber vm 
by the stattite of superstitious uses, al it is called, nor by reason of its. bekig 
contrary to the policy of the law. There is, in fyet, no sUitute, as has beeu 
observed by Sir william Gtai||, making superstitious uses Void generally, the 
statute of £dw. 6. relating only to superstitious uses of a particular desoiip- 
tioO ihen existing : Caiy v. Abbot, ^nd even if the gift could be shewn to 
fall within the class of uses declared or recognised by the statute i^ £dw. 6. 
as sttpeistitious, that Statute wpuld have no application, as th^ contest here is 
only Tor personal estate; and the fiHb and sixth sections of the statute, which 
vest in the Grown gifts for tlm maintenance of obiu und ot^ like things, 
apply only to real estate. 

With respect to the gift of the residue, which is to be approjoiati^ in subli 
way as the trustees may judge best calCnlated to promote the knowledge of 
the Oaiholic Christian rdigioh among ibe poor inhabitants , of the purticnlar 
districts mentibn^ that might have peen held to 1m vo|d, Us conttav 1^ 1^ 
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policy of tbe li^ preriously to the passing of the latd acts for the lellef of his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, hut it is now a perfccUv valid be(|pest 
By the 31 G. 3. c. 32, relief was afforded, upon-certain conditions, against the 
severe enactments relating to Popish recusants passed in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James ; hut that act, neverthelesji, oontainad a proviuon, that all 
dispositions of property before deemed to be superstitious or unlawful should 
continue so ; and it was upon that ground, that in Cary v. dbbot, Sir William 
Grant held a bequest for the purnose of educating and bringing up poor chil- 
dren in the Roman Catholic faitn to be void, as contrary to the policy of the 
law. Whether that decision was or was not fonnded upon too narrow a view 
of tbe remedial purpose and effect of the 31 G. 3. o. 32. it is now nnnecessaiy 
to consider ; for the late act of his present Majesty has put beyond all ques- 
^tion the validity of bequests, the object of which is to promote the education 
of Roman Catholics, and their instruction in the tenets of tbe Roman Catholic 
religion. The Catholic Relief Act (10 G. 4. c. 7.) left it still open to some 
doubt how far his Miuesty’s Roman Catholic subjects were relieved fVom ' 
disabilities in respect of their right of holding property g^ven for the purposes 
of education and religious instruction ; and that douiU was removed hy the 
2 6c 3 W. 4. c. 115, which ^places Roman Catholics upon exactlv the same 
footing as Protestant dissenters, in respect to their schools, places for religious 
worship, education, and charitable purposes in Great Britain, and the property 
held therewith, and the persons employed in and about the same. That act 
has been held by Lord Brougham, in the recent case of Bradshaw e. Tasker, 
to be retrospective ; and such being tbe state of the law, the only question 
now is, w'hether such a trust as is raised by this testatrix in behalf of Human 
Catholics, and for tlie purpose of giving instruction in the tenets of the Roman 
Catholic religion, would be a valid trust if raised in behalf of Protestant dis- 
senters, and with a view to religious instruction in the particular doctrines 
held by Protestant dissenters, or any class of them. Whatever the law ma^ 
be as applied to Protestant dissenters in respect of their education tfnd reli- 
gious worship, such is now tbe law to be applied to Roman Catholics. In tbe 
Attorney-General e. Pearson, Lord Eldon says, ** It is clearly settled that, if 
a fund, real or personal, be given in such a way that the purpose be clearly 
expressed to be that of maintaining a society of Protestant dissenters, pro- 
moting no doctrines contrary to law, although such as mav be at variance 
with the doctrines of tbe established religion, it is then the auty of this Court 
to carry such a trust as that into execution/? Now tbe doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic church, although at variance with tbe doctrines of the established 
church, are no more contrary to law than the doctrines of any class of Pro- 
testant dissenters ; they are now placed by law on precisely the same footing; 
and, if a bequest for promoting instruction in the one he valid, such a bequest 
must be eqnallv valid with respect to tbe other. 

Mr. Wray, for the Atiomey-General, disclaimed any disposition to nor^w 
the cmittraetion to be fairly put upon the 2 ^ 3 W. 4. c. 1 15. ; but be sub- 
mitted that, looking to the mamhie ibf that act, and to its object, which was 
to remove jdouhts as to xhe n|:ht of Rpmsn Catholics to acquire and hold pro- 

a necemary for rdi^otis worship, edacation; and charitable purposes, it 
never have been me joisntion of the ledslature, in carrying into effect 
that limited purnoSe, to change the whole policy of the law as it applied to 
doctrines other tnaa those of the established church, and to sanction the nn* 
limited propagation of the Roman Catholic religion. A gift for tbe purpese 
of propagating tbe Jewish or ady other relijrion contrAry to diat of the est^ 
lished church was illegal ; but such a gin indicated a charitable pmrpeiSj 
which the CroAm was entitled to cornr mto effect ^ applying the hequei^ 
unto the sign manu^, to some lawful ooject : De Costa v. De Pax. ^ 
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Hf. Parker, for the surriving exeouton. v 

Mr. Bickerftteib, in reply. 

Tbe gifts to the ministers of the Catholic chapels for the purpose of ohtain- 
inff prayers and musses for the r^ose of the testatrix’s soul cannot be con- 
sidered as gifts for the performance of a temporary service ; for it was clearly 
the intention of the testatrix that such prayers and masses should be continued 
for an indefinite period, or at any rate for as long a period as her soul might 
continue in purgatory. It is ubtious that no personal benefit was intended to 
the ministers ; U is a gift for a purpose in its nature superstitious, and void, 
therefore, as contrary to the policy of the law, independently of the statute of 
£dw. 6. 

With respect to the gift of the residue, it is not disputed that by tbe Catholic 
Christian religion, the Knowledge of which is to be promoted among the poor 
and ignorant inhabitants of Swale Dale and Wenston Dale, tbe testatrix 
meant tbe Roman Catholic religion. " To promote the knowledge of the 
Roman Catholic religion” might mean to promote the knowledge of the'errors 
of that religion, and thereby to confirm and establish in a purer faith the per- 
sons among whom such knowledge was disseminated ; and, if that construe- 
tioD could he put upon the words, the bequest might well be carried into effect 
by instructing the poor and ignorant inhabitants of Swale Dale and Wenston 
Dale in the Protestant religion. But this was manifestly not the object of a 
testatrix professing the Roman Catholic religion, and it cannot be denied that 
her ohieot was to induce persons who previously did not believe in the Roman 
Catholic religion to become converts to it — to make proselytes — and to pro- 
mote the spread of the Roman Catholic religion at the expense of congrega- 
tions professing other modes of belief. If, then, it was the intention of the 
testatrix to mi^e proselytes, this is a trust which cannot be carried into execu- 
tion by this Court ; for if it were capable of being so carried into execution, 
what would be the ccmsequenceP The Court must refer it to tbe Master to 
approve of a scheme whereby tbe Roman Catholic reli^on may be promoted 
in the most effectual manner. It is perfectly clear that tbe legislature, in 
passing the late act, could never have intMided to sanction such a consequence 
as this. It is said that the 2 tfe 3 W. 4. c. llfi. is declaratory of the intentions 
of the legislature, which were not, in this resiwct, declared with sufficient ex- 
plicitness in the Catholic Relief Act, and that the act of W. 4. places Roman 
Cathollos and Protestant dissenters exactly upon the same footing in respect 
of ^ehr schools and places of veligious wo^ip, education, and pharitable pur- 
poses. No one who rightly appreciates tbe late salutary enactments for the 
relief of his Migesty’s Roman Catholic subjects can desire to narrow their just 
coostructiott ; hut it should be home in mind that by the lute act Roman 
Catholics are to be ** subject to the same laws as the Prutestant dissenters are 
subject to in England in respect to their S(ffiools,and places for religious 
worship, education, and charitable purposes, and not farther or otherwise.” 
If, tberelbre, ibis testatrix had left her property for the benefit of persons pro- 
fessing the lloman Catholic religion, or if she htd left it ibr the purpose of 
maintaininff a Roman Catholic church or schoql, such a bequest would have 
been a good charitable legacy. But it is a totally different thing to leave a 
provision for the purpose of makln|( proselytes ; and such a bequest woulffbe 
equally unlawfhl whether dhe relitnon to which proselytes were sought to be 
made were tbe Roman Cathdio, the Jewish, the Presbyterian, or any other 
religion different from that of the established church. All the authorities sup- 
port this view of the subject. 

In De Costa v. De Pax, Lord Hqrdwicke decided that a bequest for the 
ilaiiatenanceof a Jedba or assenddy for duly reading thajewii^law, and for 
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advancing of propagating the Jewish religion, was tmlawAil, tho intent of 
(he beqoest being in oontradictiom to the Christian relimon, which is a part 
of the law of the land, which is so laid down by Lord Hale and Lord Kay- 
mond ; and nndoabtedly is so, for the constitation and policy of this nation is 
found^ thereon.” Lord Hardwicke at first doubted* whether the next of kin 
were not entitled to the void bequest, but he afterwards decided that the dona- 
tion was a charitable use, and that the power of appointing to what lawful 
charitable purpose the bequest should be applied devolved upon the crown. 
It is to be observed, however, that Lora Eldon in commenting upon this case 
in Moggridge e. Thackwell, does not concur with Lord Hardwicke In con- 
sidering the bequest a charitable use ; for be says, he should not have dis- 
covered that It was a ohqritable bequest in the intention of the testator. No 
one can doubt that the same principle ^ould be equally implicable to a trust 
for promoting and propagating the particular doctrines of Unitarian dissenters, 
or of (be Presbyterian church, or any mode of relipous belief or worship dif- 
fering from the established religion, because, if su^ a trust could be executed 
and administered by this Court, it would follow that the Court must direct the 
Master to approve of a scheme Jor promoting the spread of Unitarian or Presby- 
terian doctrines, (*r whatever mode of religious belief it might be the object of 
the trust to advance and propagate. The bequest then being for a purpose 
which is contrary to the policy of the law, and no charitable purpose being 
indicated, fails altogether, and the mext of kin will be entitled to the residuary 
estate of the testatrix. 

The Master op the Rolls. 4 

The testatrix in this case, after giving several legacies, some of which w'ere 
for charitable purposes, as to the residue of her estase and effects, bequeathed 
tbe same to Sir Henry Lawson and Simon Scroop, and she appointed John 
Carr, John Shuttleworih, and John Fumiss, her executors. There is then a 
paper entitled Omitted in my will, chapels and priests. To the chapel of 
St. Oeorge*s Fields, London Road, lOf. ; to St. Patrick's chapel, Sutton Street, 
10/.; to Lichfidd chapel, 10/.” Several small le^cies are then enumerated 
to several clergymen by name, and then comes tfaTs note : ” Whatever 1 have 
left to priests and chapels it is my wish and desire the sums may be paid as 
soon as possible, that 1 may have tbe benefit of their prayers and masses.” 
There is then a letter signed by the testatrix and addressed to Sir John Lawson 
and Simon Scruope, which has been proved as testamentary, as follows 
" Gentlemen, T have herewith sent a duplicate of my will, whereby you will 
perceive that I have taken the liberty of bequeathing tbe residue of my pro- 
perty to you, in confidence that you will appropriate tbe same in the manner 
most consonant to my wishes, which are as follows : — ^that the sum of 10/. each 
be given to tbe ministers of the Roman Catholic chapels of Greenwich, Sr. 
George’s in the fields, Sutton Street, Soho Square, ana York, for the benefit 
of their prayers for the repose of my soul, and (bat of my deceased husband 
George Townsend, and that the rmainder be appropriated by you in such 
way as you may judge best oaleulaUNl to promote the knowledge of the Catholic 
Christian! religion amongst the poor and ignorant inhabitaiitt of Swale Dale 
and Wenston Dale, in the eoniity of YorL 

These legacies are objected to upon two groonds : first, as to the legacies 
to tbe priests and chapels, upon the ground that they are for superstitious uses, 
and therefore void ; and secondly, as to the lesidtie, because it is given An the 
express purpose of promoting the Roman Catholic religion. 

1 shall first consider the objection to the gift of the residue. The sift 
9 ^ W. 4. c. 115, puts persons jirofessing die RonmnCathcdkrdigiop na^ 
the same fSoting with lespeot to their spools, plaoss fi»r rcHgiona 
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^dttOfUim^iind cjMintiible puroo^l os Piotettaiit djssenters ; and the case of 
BiadiSijlw^ Vi I'asket dedded that the act m^bs retrospective, and that the third 
aadiolti did not exclude the letc^cies in question in the cause from the opera- 
tion df. the act, because the suit was only for the administration of the estate. 
In the present case, tbe^hill filed by the next of bin claimed the property, as 
inapplicable, under the statute of mortmain, to any charities, and not because 
it was given to promote the Catholic religion* or to give instruction to those 
who profess it ; and the letter which raises the question as to the residue was 
not proved until the 15th of January 78J4, so that it cannot be said that the 
property in question was in litigation, discussion, or . dispute, upon the point 
now contended for at the time tne act passed in 1832. 

This act makes it unnecessary to consider what was the state of the law, 
before it passed, with respect to such dispositions "of property in favour of 
Boman Catholics. It is only necessary to inquire what is now the state of the 
law with respect to similar dispositions of property in favour of Protestant dis- 
senters. The trust is to appropriate the residue in such a way as the trustees 
shall judge best calculated to promote the knowledge of the Catholic Chris- 
tian religion among the poor and ignorant inhabitants of certain places named. 
In the case of Bradshaw v. Tasker, the gift was in favour of certain Catholic 
schools, and to be applied •towards carrying on the good designs of the said 
schools. Now, can it be said that to promote the carrytnff onihe good designs 
of Catholic schools differs in principle frqp promoting the knowledge of the 
Catholic Christian religion amongst the poor and ignorant.^ In Attorney- 
Oeneral v. Pearson, Lord Eldon says, that the Court will administer a fund 
given to maintain irsociety of Protestant dissenters promoting no doctrine con- 
Ulry to law, although suen as may be at variance with the doctrine of the 
established church. In^ilttomey-General e. Hickman, a legacy was estab- 
lished, which was given for eucoumging such nonconfaiming preachers as 
preach God’s word in planes where the people art not able to allow them a 
sufficient and suitable maintenance, and for encouraging the bringing up 
some to the work of the Aifnistiy who are designed to labour in God’s vine- 
yard among the dissenters, leaving the particular mode to the trustees. Wsdler 
e, Childs, and the oases whfloh continually occur of funds left to suppcM the 
chapdb and schools of dissenter^ proceed upon the same principle, and leave 
no ^ht in my mind of the validity in law of the gill of m remue« 

The mfiA to priests and chapels remain to be constdered, and diese are not 
aflfeoteahy the 2 & 3 W. 4. o 115, which applies otjdy to s^IhidIs, places fbi 
reiiTgfouB worship, edueaHon, and charitable purposes. Taking the first gift to 
priests and chapels in connection with the letter, tbevo can be no doubt that 
the shms given to the priests and chapels wete not hstended for the benefit of 
the pAests personally, or for dm support of the chapels for general purposes, 
bnt tlwt they wm p^ven, as expressed in the letter, , for the benefit of their 
prayers Ibr the repose of the^eeutrix^s soul add that of her deceased htrsbaiul ; 
and the«mesttOB&, tvhewer ntch legacies can he Supported. It is truly observed 
fifir WHliaia Gimiib is Caiy v. Abbot, that there wi^ no statute aiaking 
SttM^rtiiioiis ases void geomUy, and that the staiutetff £dw. g. related only 
tb^lpersttCioifiii nses of a partiouiar description then existing ; ind it is to w 
ohf^ed that that statute does not declare any such ^ft to be unlawful, hut 
avtfidi oeittun superstftious.gifts previouriy created, ^e legacies in question, 
therSicre', within the terms of the stetnte of Edw. 6., hut that statute 

has beeU considered as eslahlieldi^ the ill^ality of certaih g^fts, and, amongst 
others, the givitig to prhiits to pvay for the soul of the demm^ has. In 

mspy cases cdlteted in DfiktL been decided to* he within the supmUriodB 
usmltttendcd tOj he rapeeM % thht ^uate. I am therefore of opinleB 
that these legstfies to pneits and ^pekv ate void, * 
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What theti H to h^mo of th^ fvmjlttiit of 6tt6h Itfj^ies f llie iltaiate ot 
Edw d. gires to the Kiti^ each |^|iei4y devoted to oapeietitkNie tim as thiU 
aot affects ; bat the legates in question are not within tbb terms el the aot« 
but are void on account of the general illegality of tl|e object they were in- 
tended to answer. It has been decided, Umt where legii^es are given to 
charities, which charities cannot take effect, the object being considered oa 
snperstitious, then the duty of appropriating the amount to ol^er charitable 
purposes devolves upon the Crown, as in Cary o. Abbot ; but in that case and 
the cases there cHea, the object of the gifl^ was clearly Charity. In the present 
case, according to the construction 1 hdve put upon these legacies, there was 
nothing of charily in their object ; the intention was not to benefft the prieais, 
or to support the chapels, but to secure a supposed benefit to the testatrix her- 
self. Upon what ground, then, can the Crown clahn? Not by virtue ot 1 
£dw. 6., for the case is not within that act ; and not upon the ground of the 
money ^ven being devoted to charity, the mode.of applying wnicb devolves 
upon the Crown. Doubts have been entertained how far it was correct to give 
to the Crown for the purpose'pf being applied to charity, funds given for dmri- 
table purposes which are ilk^al, as in the case of Corby n e. French, and in 
De Garcia v. Lawson, in the note to that case ; but in all snob oases charity 
was the object of the gift; and how can the claim of the Crown attach to gifts 
void because superstitious, but of which charity was no part of the object ? 
These gifts are void because illegal ; end as tb^ therefore cannot take effect, 
and as the Crown cannot claim either under I £dw. 6 , or upon the authorities 
which give to the Grown the right to direct the application of charity legacies, 
which cannot be carried into effect according to the directions of the ^d(mor, 1 
am of opinion that the next of kin are entitled. 
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The Napoleon Medals; a complete Series of the Medals struck in 
Franesy Italy, GreatsBritainy and Germanyyfrom the commencement 
of the Empire in ISOd? to the Restoration in 1815. — Engraved by 
the process of Achilles Collar, with Historical nod Biographic^ 
Notices. Edited by Edwarp Edwards. -^X^ndon : Henry Her- 
ing, 1837. 


Wr have never been able to account for the singular indifference of 
the English as a nation to the science of Numismatics. While evqiy 
other branch of the Fine Arts has received some degree of encourage- 
ment, Numismatics alone have been wholly neglected. One would 
almost be tempted to think there waa something in tlie minute elegance 
and classical taste so properly constituting the excellence of medoilB 
and coins, absolutely uneongenild to reelings of our countrymen ; 
for while this art has been advancing in other countries, we fearit bos 
been retrograding In this. It is witmn our knowledge ^t for riie last 
century no one professor of this branch of^art has heqn aUp to live 
solely by its practice— always ex<;^ting thcce lyho havelseen employed 
in the Mint 18 engrave the cpin. We hcqie it will be among the boiste 
of the nineteenth omitury that it has remedied this glaring defect 
rescued ouf countfy^n from rite eharge of mdiffbraaoe to the 
best means of transtmtdiig to posterity mi aoourate 
history of dhr own times* 






uiioMi 'f^,ne«bls naw 





&9M08 to wIkU^ weiiEFe MUiO ^ ^ 

«H^ «ttt^oli^ The apeu» to be lMl done—^lt hoe 

y tterH which we wish w%m ^omcinf-Hhe oaottoes -are 



Ci^, could b£ reccnta^inded to &e.pati‘ooage of Ute |mblic. 


State cf the Ce^i^^lfeir^ hetmi^n the Proi&staM tmd 'tUman 
" ^tholic Churckee. By Hunter Oordojo^ of Lincpolu’s lun. — 
" Xondon ; G. B. Whifakerr WST. ^ ^ 

TH^'prevalent feeling in this country on the ContrOrer^ altudod to» 
nMdIita aetrong oontrast £he Inditferenoe on the subject exhibited 
m jPrance> as evidenced })0 our arfadle on Saint^^mentsm. The author 
of thb little 'worii^* baa discovered that the success of the Catholic 
^nieh is to be tiuee^ up enfirely to the prlnttpU of authority ^ and 
be sketofaesthe workings W system with great elo^ence and vigour. 
l$s into the natural Protestant imstako of attributing this system 
tt^rits splendid resalts to human euntrivanee asd organizatioHi and bis 
^ment is dieeu^sd to the introduction of a simllm'^rgaDization into 
» Esta{disbed Ch^<db as a panacea fbrjdl her dangers and difficult 
reoo^iiend th^ small Tveatk^^ to our readers^ who will 
^ --^nejurp m error iotp tiie author has fallen, and will 

' by Jus inyoluntkrj^ tcsrimon j iiv tniftyur of Our Holy ReU^ 

rA« tuual ^HfirUrfy qf C<miinmlat']puiliBatu>*$ for (ht 

jmit quarter wilt afpettm^ in wr next Jfwmb^t , 
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Art. I. — The DahUn Unii^ersity Calendars for 1833^4-5-6-7.. 

T he consideration of tlie question, whether Catholics ace 
legally eligible to Scholarships, and Hissentei's to both 
Scholarships and Fellowships, in the UfiiversW of Dublin, has 
for some time past occupied our attention. In tlie article on ^ 
the Irish and Enj^lish Universities in our Second Number, 
the general injustice and impolicy of excluding Catholics and 
Dissenters from those oflSces, and of giving a literary monopoly 
to any sect whatever, were so fully exposed as to render farther 
observations entirely unnecessary. The propriety of throtving 
these offices open tb the community at large, is not, as it may 
seem tg be, a question of mere local importance, but one that 
most intimately affects all classes of British subjects, however 
remotely situat^, who feel in any way interested in the advance- 
ment or education. To the Dissenters particularly, of all parts 
of the empire, this subject should be one of engrossing impor- 
tance. For years past they have been struggliilg to obtaiil ad- 
mission to Oxford and Cambridge, but theii\ appeals have been 
resisted by the heads of those Universities, wjth a narrow-minded 
bigotry^ wliich is directly at variance wjui their own hackneyed 
professions, that the extension of the principles of the Established 
Church will always be in exact proportion with the progress of 
knowledge and’ civilization. In consequence of this hostility, 
the Dissenters of Great Brij^n have be^ at length obliged to 
resort to the expedient of folinding a university lor themselves. 
During all this time, we have been wondering why Uiose gentle,- 
men (fid not turn their attention to the publin University, whjch 
was willing to receive them wi&m it£tamd, on terms hr Bopeidor 
to those wich either of The two for&er establishments eoidd 
offer them. Lest some of- our readers may be startled by'thif 
assertion* we shall her^' very briidlyi ollufle to a few* of ad* 
vaiita||ea which that UWv^sity l^los ffarthr- ' 

FirstW, In 'k— Trintty Publiti— Ae Veligtdus priiir 

cij^ of ^ students, are never iisttprfered witl^iBf^ept 
ii&tance to which shall refen enterit% iv 

Vote, IV,— 1^0, vt4. - V ' " 
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they are required to mention the particular faith which they 
profess, and if they call then^selves anything but Protestants of 
Ae Established Church, no question on religious matters is ever 
afterwards put to them. la this particular, those students who 
ai'6 without the pale of the Established Church, enjoy an advan- 
tage over those who are within it, as they are not required to 
attend chapel or catechetical examinations. Secondly. All the 
expenses, from tlie time of entrance to that of obtaining the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, amount to only £82, 17«. 
Thirdly. They can live all that time, a period of four years, 
either in the College or wherever they please, provided only 
that they attend two examinations in each year. And thus the 
injurious effects of sending young men to Oxford or Cambridge, 
and freei?ig them at- the most critical period of their existence 
from the restraints of the parental authowty, may be effectually 
obviated. Fourthly. The one-third of the ordinary course 
there, is much more extensive than the entire of tlie ordinary 
course at either of the former Universities, And, fifthly. All 
honours being given to well-tried merit alone, after public im- 
partial examinations, the students have a feeling of emulation 
excited amongst them, which makes those possessra of any ordi- 
nary .quantity of intellect, devote themselves to study for the 
purpose of acquiring those distinctions. In consequence of this, 
ana particularly in consequence of those distinctions being so 
frequently contended for in each year, the habits of dissipation 
so prevalent at Oxford and Cambridge, are very seldom known 
there, the diligent and successful prize-man being a greater 
object of attraction than the weillhy and profligate spendthrift. 
Thus the possession of mind more than of mon^ heina the 
source of dUtinclion there, those who are blessed -with moderate 
fortunes, or haye none at all, flock to it, while the rich fly from 
it% It is not because die course of education there is not as 
good' as that at Oxford or Cambridge, but because it is better 


^ «eplhn only to ** penKloners,” who compose the vast minority of the sta- 
dsnts. Tlie Fellow Cotnoioaerfl pay exacUy double ^his sum, and the Siears pay 
nothibg't 'except £6. Is. as entrance fees. The following is 4 tabic of the half- 
loeladkig taitioB, but exclusive of tx>oxns and commons— as it app^rs 
im w before us: — 

« Fntranpe iocludln; 

« fee tint hftlf-year. Half-year. 

£. s. d. £. s. d. 

Nobleman. •/••• ••80 0 0 SO 0 0 

Fellow £?ommoper pO 0 0 10 0 0 

Pensioner. . ••*'•• ^16 0 0 7 1# 0 

- 8ixar A Jl 3 0 0 0 

My to Iho degnee qf if the student, |f a pensioner, must keep 

^pr acadpnsfe he eight term eKamihaSlons,*^he baq 

te pay the v huf g A for four years, of the first half-year, which, with the 

oharge «rilM degree^ £t. 17s, 6d., malm" up the gross sum of £83, ITs.Od. 
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and more extensive, and that they should know it tolerably 
at least to obtain their degree, that tliese Bceotians fly from it 
to those places where they may get a degree a||post for the ^king, 
These are a few of the many advant^es Which this University 
possesses above those at Oxford and Cambridge-^but the rest 
of them we have not now either time or space to enumerate* • 
We are at a loss to conceive, why the Dissenters of Great Britain 
do not more generally embrace these advantages than they have 
liitherto done. For though several of them annually graduate 
here, yet these bear no proportion to the vast numuers of the 
members of the dissenting sects throughout that portion of the 
United Kingdom. Tlie only reason vmich we can imagine |br 
this apparent indifference to a university education is, tliat per- 
haps they were deterred by the distance between this capital and 
the several parts of the sister isle, in wliich they happened to 
reside. If this has hitherto been the cause, surely the railways 
now in progress or in contemplation through every part of the 
country, must annihilate all impediments of thjs nature. We 
trust, therefore, that this numerous and respectable class of people 
will duly appreciate the various moral and other advantages 
which this University possesses above Oxford or* Cambridge, 
and that they will call on their representatives to support the 
measure, which we will proceed to recommend for adoption* 

In every point but one, we deem Trinity College, Dublin, to be 
the best regulated University, and the best adapted for encourage 
ing and promoting literature, that now exists in any portion of the 
British dominions. It is, however, like most in$titutioni^, liable tq 
many objections, and particularly to the following, namely, that 
though persons of every creed are admitted to contend for all the 
literary prizes, to which honour alone is att&ched, all those which 
have any permanent emoluments appertaining to them, i^ch ^ 
Scholarships and Fellowships, are appropriated to Protestan^of the 
Establishment exclusively.* We will, however, ahow that Catbe^ ^ 
lies are justly and legally eligible to Scholarships, and Dissenters 
to both Scholarships and 1 ellowships ; and that the system, l(y 
which they are exctudecl from these offices rpspectively,^ is a 
fraudulent usurpation by the members of theEstabusbed Clmrcbt 
in violation of ml the charters a^id statutes of the University, of 
the common law of the land, and of seyeral cicts of parliaments 

* Sizarshipb are, certainly, open to pereoni of all rtligioua 
the emoluments attached to Uiem.are so vei^ triv;|al, that U is toaroeVoi^ ippi 
takcLthem into account. Perhaps the reaM>u for leaving them thui ophu 
they serve to introiluce jluto the Uuivendly, poor Ca^otie aad IHiseDtUig 
who, by the teoiptatioDs of scholarships^ and fellowships, and certain 
ous devices, made to see the errors of Ihcir way, and become it dhe 
loos and disiutercstod supposteraof Protdstaaciflm, as hy hew estahUidied . ^ 

u 2 
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The laws respecting this siilyect are in general unknown to 
the public, and to nineteen-twentieths of the students themselves. 
For though every lAudent, on the day of his matriculation, gets 
a copy of the charters and statutes of the College, as the code 
in wnich his collegiate rights and duties are defined, yet, as they 
are couched chiefly in modern Latin, and the students do not 
conceive themselves particularly interested in their contents, 
they are seldom conveyed by them beyond the gates of the 
University* It is generally taken for granted by those who have 
not attentively read the charters and statutes, th&t there are 
clauses in them securing Scholarships, Fellowships, and the other 
offices of trust and profit in the University to members of the 
Established Church exclusively, and declaring that the College 
was intended by ‘its founders for the support, protection, and 
propagation of Protestantism ^‘according to law/* Before we 
leave this subject, we shall prove to the satisfaction of every 
impartial person, that both these suppositions, so far from having 
any foundation whatsoever in the charters and statutes, are 
directly repugnant to their whole tenor and spirit, and also to all 
the historical evidence of the period, as to the motives on which 
the Universfty was originally endowed and established. 

Before we proceed farther, it may not be improper to give 
some account of the value of the prizes to which ,we thus seek 
to draw public attention. Scholars have their commons free of 
expense, and their rooms for half the charge paid by pensioners ; 
they pay for tuition, but are exempted from college charges or 
decrements^ and receive from the College an annual salary. 
They hold their Scholarships till they becofne, or might have b^ 
come, Masters of Arts. As it is generally in the junior sophister, 
or third year of the undergraduate course, that the students 
stand candidates for Scholar^ips, they therefore may hold it for 
little less than a period of five yeai*su But it i - not merely tlie 
immediate pecuniary advantage thus arising, that makes it so 
great an object of competition, but the distinction, the honour, 
and the name, which is attached to it, as the criterion and 
reward of classical proficiency, and which is so highly valued, as 
annually to induce several, who were previously Dissenters or 
Catholics, to swallow (may we be excusra the expression?) the 
sacramental test of Church of Emgland orthodoxy. The number 
of scholars is seventy. ^ A Fellowship is the highest prize that this 
or any other university in the world holds out to literary merit 
The Fellow has chambers and coninrons free of expense, a salary, 
we believe, of £60 per annum, and eight guineas a year for each 
pupil that enters under him.* This he holds for lifc^ or till he 

• So many piipUa httd the present Lord Bishop of iCillaloe, when a junior fellow, that 
it was ourreaUy stated that he made £^10,000 by them, before he rose to a senior's rook. 
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resigns, marries, iS ^vanc^ to a benefice, or becomes a senior 
fellow, when he .receives ^000 a year at tlie lowest. The exact 
amount is hot known, as the College 'Board observes such ex- 
traordinary secrecy with regard to its funds, that it compels the 
bursar, who by statute must be one of the senior fellows, to 
keep all the accounts himself, without the assistance of a clerk, 

• lest the public migiit discover by any means the extent of its 
revenues. The number of senior fellows is seven : the number 
of junior is eighteen. The average value of a junior fellowship is 
generally estfmated at something about £600 per annum. 

As the principal reason, for which these offices are enjoyed 
exclusively by professing members of the Established Church, 
it is urged, that the University was always a Protestant institu- 
tion, and designed especially tor the promotion of the doctrines 
of that Churcli. Wfe shall show, by a very brief retrospect of 
the history of this College,*** and of the period in which it was 
erected, that this is a false and unfounded assumption, and that 
the College was designed for the diffusion of general literature 
among Irishmen of all creeds without distinction, and not for 
tl|e propagation of the dogmas of reformed theologians. The 
following account of its foundation, we take verbativi from 
the first number of the volumes before us : — ' 

At the dissolution of the monasteries in Ireland under Ilenry VIII, 
the mayor and citizens of Dublin were granted the scite, ambit, or 
precinct of the dissolved Augustinian Monastery of All Saints, lying 
within the suburbs of that city. Archbishop Loftus judging this a 
convenient situation for the intended college, applied to the mayor 
and citizens, and in two elaborate speeches, jn which he laid before 
them the Queen's intention of founding a university in Ireland, and the 
great advantage of such a society to the city, •he prevailed on them to 
grant the said Monastery of All Hallows, with the adjoining land, for 
the purpose. The Archbishop, having thus far succeeded, employed 
Henry Ussher, then Archdeacon of Dublin, and afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, to petition the Queen for her royal charter, and 
for a mortmain license for the land granted by the city. The Queen 
received the petition favourably ; and, by a warrant dated 29th Decem- 
ber 1591, ordered a license or mortmain to pass the seal for the ffr&nt 
of the said Abbey (which is stated to be of the yearly value of £20), 
and for the foundation of a -college, incorporated with the power to 
accept such lands and contributions for its maintenance, as any of her 
subjects should be charitably moved to bestow, to the value of £300 
a year. On the Sid of March following, being the thirty-fourth year of 
her M^esty 8 reign, letters patent passed in due form pursuant fo the 
said warrant, which are printed in all copies of the College statutes 
DOW in circulation among the students.* * ’ — Unive^ i^ Ca/i^?i<far,18S4^‘p. 25. 

• We call our AlmaMateTf college or aaiverrity indiscriminately, as It is a College 

incorporated “ as the Mother of a U niverrity.*’ 
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History informs us, that the mayors and citizens of this city, 
both at the time of receiving the lands of this suppressra 
monastery, and of granting them again for the foundation of this 
University, ^ere Catholics. ^ We beg pf the reader to bear 
this fact in memory. The learned author of the works before 
us, has not once hinted, even in the long account which he has 
given us of the establishment of the present College, that it was 
founded for the purpose of promoting the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation. And can we suppose that he, the author of the ‘‘ inge- 
nious device, would have omitted an opportunity of mentioning 
a circumstance so conffenial to his own feelings, and so corrobo- 
rative of the claims of his party to the monopoly of the good 
things of the University ? The simple fact of his not stating 
that the College was originally a Protestant institution, and 
founded for the promotion of Protestant ‘ interests, should be 
considered as a sufficient proof of the falsity of the commonly 
received notions to that effect But we need not rely solely on 
this sort of negative evidence, as we have the letters of Queen 
Elizabeth herself, and her Lord Deputy, to sliow the design 
which she had in view in erecting and supporting this Univ%- 
sity. As the letter of the Lord Deputy comes first in the order 
of time, we shall commence by placing a few extracts from it 
before our readers. This was a circular issued to the principal 
gentry of each barony, entreating the aid of the inhabitants 
towards supplying funds for forwarding the building, and for 
other necessary charges. It is dated from her Majestie’s Castle 
of Dublin, xi March 1591,** and is as follows : — 

« W. Fitz Wittiam, 

Whereas the Queen’s most excellent for the tender 
care her highness hath of the good and prosperous estate of 
this her realme of Irelande, and knowing by the experience of the 
flourishing estate of England how beneficiall yt ys,to any countrey to 
have places of learning in the same, hath by her gratious favour passed, 
and ordered, and authorised us, her Chancellor and the rest of her 
Councelk to found and establish a colledge of a university near Dublin, 
in acite of All Hallows, is freely granted by the citizens thereof, 
with the precincts belonging to the Bame, ' |Q the vdue of xx£ by the 
jear^ who are also willing, cache of them according to their ability, 
to afford their charritable contributions for the fhrthering of so good a 
purpose. These^ therefor^ are to reuuesi you (having mr your assist- 
ant such a person as the, Sheriff of that county shall appoint for his 
substitute), oarefully to labour with such persons within his barony 
(having a book of all thmr names) whom you think can or will 
afford* any contribution, whether in money, some portion of lands, or 

* Jiisitfrieal Review of the SioU ef Ireland, vol. i. p. 103 f and Harrises 

ThlHny p. 833-5. 

f lUv. JaMQea Henthom Todd, AJd. M.R.I.A. 
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anie other chattells, whereby their betievolence may be shewed to th0 
putting forward of so notable and excellent a purpose, as this will 
prove to the benefit of the whole country, wherebp knowlfid§ef learn^ 
ing, and civilities mag be increaeedt to the banishment qf barbarienit 
timulUf and disordered lyving from among meUf n^nd whereby (heir ckiU 
dren, and children's children^ especially those that he poor (as it were in 
an orphan's hospital frely)^ maie hat^e their learning and education given 
them with much more ease and lesser charges fhari in other universities 
they can obtain it." — Unii'ersity Calendar, 1833, p. 29. • 

The remainder of the letter has no reference to the reasons 
for the foundation of the University. We shall how lay a brief 
extract fiom Elizabeth’s letter before biir readers, ft seeitis 
that the College was dwindling away in. its first years from want 
of funds, and that the Irish government occasionally granted it 
some small supplies. ^In 1601 she look it under her own consi- 
deration, and, by privy seal dated April 30th, not only confirmed 
the former grants, but also made a farther grant of £200 a 
year. The following is an extract from this document ; — 

Being informed by letters from Ireland to our privy council hercj 
that the Colledge is in danger to be dissolved, the maintenance thereof 
being wholly taken away, and no benefit received of our late grant of 
concealments in regard to the trowbles, and that you have signified you 
liave had supplied them with some meaCs for theit* continuance until 
our pleasure be signified in that behalf, W'e are w'cll pleased, out of our 
personal care for the maintenance of this Colledge (being of our foun- 
dation), and for the establishment of so great a means of instruction 
for our people, to grant unto the provost, fellows, and scholars of the 
said Colledge both the confirmation and continuance of those means 
which you have formerly granted into them, and also the farther supply 
of £200 sterling per annum ." — University Calepdar, p. 35. 

The rest of the document concerns only the sources from which 
this latter sum was to be received^ and therefore it is ulineces- 
saiT to transfer it to these pages. 

We have not ransacked the college library for the purpose of 
discovering these two documents, to serve our present purposes : 
we merely take them, as we find them, in the volume before us. 
And may we not say that, if the compiler of these volumes had' 
been able to discover any other epistles of that princess, more 
favourable to the cause of which he is so wily an advocate, that 
he would rather present us with them than with*" the. present 
document ? We ask can anything mot^? clearly demonstt^te the 
utter fallacy of the assumption, that the university was fijiunded 
for the promotion of the c^^ines of tlie Established ChUrdh| 
than the two documents wbidk ^ have jui^t quoted ? COUla 
anything more clearly prove the truth of our positicuv thM the 
cou^e was founded tor the purpose diffusing the element! of 
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general literature among Irishmen of all creeds, without distinc- 
tion, than these documents, in which we are told that it was 
established as “ a means of instruction for the people^" whereby 
knowledge, learning,«and civilitie, may be increased, to the banish- 
ment of barbarism, tumults, and disordered ly ving, from among 
men ?"' Let the reader bear in mind also, that the writer of 
the volumes before us has never once attempted to show that it 
was^founded for the purposes to which it is now so iirHustlv 
perverted.^ 

But if Elizabeth, and those who with her aided in founding 
and endowing the university, had any intention of favouring 
sectarian principles, it is obvious that, however they may avoid 
allusion to such principles in other documents, they would, at 
least, in compiling the cliarters and statutes, have given full and 
uneq^uivocal expression to those sentiments^ But this they have 
not done, and, consequently, we must conclude that they had no 
such intentions. As it is most satisfactory, on a subject of this 
nature, that we should cite our authorities, we shall go regularly 
through the charters and statutes,* and adduce quotations from 
them, or state their general pin-port, according as each mode 
shall suit best with a brief and clear elucidation of the subject. 

The charter of Elizabeth, for foundings and endowing the 
University, does not contain one word in favour of the ascendancy 
of any sect or party. It states that archdeacon Ussher humbly 
entreated her majesty, that, as there was not a college in Ireland 
for instructing students in literature, and the arts, “ in bonis 
Uteris et artibus^^ she would be pleased to establish one near 
Dublin, « for the better education, institution, and instruction of 
the scholars and students in the said kingdom and that she, 
through her great anxiety that the Irish youth should get “ a 
pious and liberal education, that they should be thereby better 
enabled to learn the arts, and cultivate virtue and religion, 
wishei^ concedes, ordains,”t &c. &c. Then follow the clauses for 
founding and endowing the University. These passages, and 
another,} in which it isomained that the Fellows, on the expiration 
of seven years, after taking the degree of master of arts, should 


♦ The copy of these, to which we ^hall refer by the letter P, with the number for 
each page, is the same as that which is given to every student on his matriculation, 
and was presented to ourselves on that, occasion, in 1832. It was printed at the 
University press, in 1828, and is entiUed, ''Chartse et StatuU Collegia Sacrosanctae 
et Individual Trinitatis Reghaea Elizabeths juxta Dublin.’* 
f P. 1. 2. 

J ** Sciatis quod nos pro*e& our&, quam de juventute Rcgni nostri Hibernis pic et 
liberalater instituendd singularena habeinias|f*!ac pro J>enevolenti&, qu4 studia, studio- 
sosque prosequirour (ut eo melius ad bunas artes peroipiendas, colendamque virtntem 
et religfonem adipventur) huic pas petitiona,” gcc. &c. p. 2. , 

4 P. 1 1. 
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resign their Fellowships, pro htpus regni et ecclesi<B ben^cio^^* 
are the only ones in the entire ot that charter containing an ex- 
pression of a religious nature. What more general and indefinite 
terms than piety, virtue, religion, and tho church, could have 
been used on such an occasion ? The entire, with the exception 
of ‘‘the church,” are phrases common to Cliristians, Jews, 
Mahometans, and Pagans. There is not even a syllable specify- 
ing what religion tlie fellows and scholars should profess, nor 
what was the church which is so vaguely alluded to in the passage, 

pro hujm regni et ecclesm henejicio^'^ We shall immediately 
show that the church thus hinted at, could not by possibility be 
the Protestant church, as by law now established in Ireland. 
From all this it is manifest that the College was designed by 
Elizabeth, not as a nursery for Protestant divines, but an institu- 
tion for the extension of literature and science among all her 
Irish subjects, without regard to religious distinctions. 

The cnarter of James I, empowering the University to send 
two members to the Irish Parliament, makes no allusion to the 
creed of those members, or of the Fellows and Scholars that were 
to elect them.* 

, In like manner, the charter of Charles I, which confirms, alters, 
or repeals several clauses in that of Elizabeth, is completely free 
from all expressions of a sectarian tendency, and does not contain 
a single religious expression more definite than those which we 
have already quoted from that charter.f 

The preamble, also, to the statutes of Charles I, respecting the 
College, does not state anything concerning the Christian religion, 
or religious distinctions, but merely speaks of “ the eflScacy of 
literature in polishing. the human mina, and bringing men from 
a wild and boorish mode of life to civilization and refigion.”J In 
proof of which assertion it mentions the attention paid to the 
study of polite literature (Uterarumpolitiorum discipUnse) among 
the ancient Hebrev s, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, and also 
among modern nations^ and “ particularly in England, where so 
many schools and eminent academies testify that the liberal arts 
were an especial object of concern to her most renowned rulers,” 
who, for the same considerations, “ determined also to restore a 
colony, as it were, of letters to Ireland, where they formerly 
flourished.” § From this it plainly appears that polite literature, 

♦P.16. .|p. 26. 

{ « PennagDam vim io doctrinarum studiis exitfteie ad excolendos homioam 
animos, et a ferS, agrestique viU, ad humaoitatis et religionis officia tradacendos, vel 
inde facile conatare potevt quod Don solum priscistemporibuc apud Hebnaos, /Kg^^^of, 
Gneoos, et Romanos, Uterarum polidomm disciplioae viguerunt,*' &c. p. 66* 

§ « De l^rarum quasi colonid aliqut io HibernlaiD (iu (}o4 olim domerunt) redu< 
cendd cogitaiuut’* — 56. 
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such as was cultivated amon<; the pagans oF antiquity, and not 
the Reformed religion, was the obiect which Charles had in view 
with regard to the University } and that he wished it to be a school 
for elctending among* all his Irish subjects a knowledge of tiie 
arts and sciences, and not of the dogmas of Protestant theology. 

On the whole it is perfectly clear that the University was 
founded on the most liberal principles, and that it was by no 
means intended for the purposes to which it has since been con- 
verted, as “ the last dark fortress of expiring bigotry.” If those 
who framed the charters and statutes had other intentions, it is 
obvious that they would have expressed them fully and explicitly ; 
and it is absurd to say that it was a mistake or unintentioiuil'^ 
omission, since the charter of Elizabeth is as liberal as language 
could make it; and the charters of James I, and Charles I, suc- 
cessively commented on, confirmed, repealech or amended, several 
clauses in it, and yet do not contain a single passage of a sectarian 
tendency. And how, we ask, can any person at the present day 
attribute to those monarclis intentions with regard to this subject, 
which they themselves never took tlie trouble to express ? To 
persons, disposed to maintain the claims of the “miserable 
monopolizing minority,” by assumptions of this nature, wo would 
observe tliat, in addition to all the reasons deducible from common 
sense and common honesty, against such aline of argument, there 
is also that just and simple maxim of common law, expremun 
facit silere tactltimy' which forbids us to thwart the public enact- 
ments of a legislator, by what we may pretend w^re his private 
iiitontions. 

But, whatever were the intentions of those sovereigns, we shall 
show that the propagation of the Protestant religion, .as by law 
now established, could not have been, by any possibility, their 
object in founding and supporting the University ; and that it 
was Catholics aricl Dissenters, and not Church of England Pro- 
testants, that mainly contributed to its foundation* With regard 
to the share which the Catholics liad in “ the putting forward of 
so notable and excellent”, an undert^ing, could we adduce a 
stronger instance than the fact, that tfie site for the College, and 
the adioining grounds, were granted by the mayor and corporation 
of DuWin, who were all Catnolics, and who testified their devor 
tion to that faith, by their suffering — with the exception of one 
individual only — both fines and imprisonment, in the reign of 
James I, ratlier than ebnform to the new doctrines?* Even 
Galway, tlie most Catholic county in this country, was the only 
county whose contributions to the College were deemed worthy of 


* Vid. Harris antea. 
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notice by the author of the present volumes. Thus, but for the 
liberality of the Catltolics of that city and country, the University 
would not have been founded at all ; and can we sup{)ose that 
the Protestants of that day were so unprintipled, as that they 
would exclude these people from all participation ih the benefits 
of it when it was erected?. Had it been originally designed to 
exclude Catholics from the University, it would have been useless 
to found it at all, and impossible to maintain it on such principles 
against the will of the nation. It appears, that up to the time of 
Jauu^s I, not sixty of the Irish had embraced the Protestant re- 
ligion, though Ireland then contained more than two millioris of 
^^ouls.* During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the greater part 
* of the forces, employed by her in that country, were Irish Cath- 
olics;'!' and the majority of the Irish House of Commons were 
also Catholics. For, though the passing of the Act of Uniformity 
might appear inconsistent with this, yet it is really not so, as all 
our annalists declare that that act was passed surreptitiously by 
Stanyhurst, the Speaker, in the absence of those who were ex- 
pected to oppose it ; and who afterwards protested to the Lord 
Lieutenant against it, and were assured, Idv him, that it would 
never be put in execution. J In support of this is the fact, that 
it was selclom, if ever, executed during the remainder of her reign, 
a period of more than forty years. We may here observe, that 
it was only in the reign of Janies I, that the Protestant ascendancy 
was first established, or even sought to be established, in the Irish 
House of Commons, by the creation of forty new boroughs, for 
which, of course, government candidates were returned, § Not- 
withstanding this extraordinary stretch of prerogative, the Court 
party had only a majority of twenty-four hi a house of two hundred 
and twenty-six. The full complement of members was two 
hundred and thirty-two, but six of those returned did not appear 
in Parliament. 

It must be obvious to our readers tliat it would not have 
suited Elizabeth’s politic views to found a College here, from 
which her Catholic subjects were to be ignominiously excluded, 
when it was on them principally she was relying for support 
against her enemies. And it must be equally obvious that a 
Catholic Corporation would hot have given their grounds for the 
erection of sUcli a college, in the benefits of whicn, neither they 
nor any of thi^lr faith were to have tfie.least participation, and 


* Mac Geoi^hegan's History of Ireland, p. 422. * 

f Morryson, p. 120, Udand, p. 412— <806, et alibi. Bullivan, p. 1 17, et atibl. 

I Plowden*:! Hist. Ira. voll^i. p. 98. I.0Dd. 4to. et Analect Sacr. p« 481. 

I Plowd. Uiidem, p. 108-9.^ appears that during her ceign the penal laws 
were seldom, if ever, executed in Ireland.'*— antea^ p.M. 
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which could serve only to secure their own degradation, and the 
advancement of their political and religious opponents. From 
these considerations we must conclude that tne exclusion of 
Catholics could riot have been, an original feature in the govern- 
ment of this University. 

We shall now prove that the class of religionists, who at that 
period formed the body of those who were called Irish Pro- 
testants, and epjoyed all the advantages of the Irish Church 
Establishment, were not believers in the doctrines then professed 
by tlie Cliiirch of England, and now by the Church of England 
and Ireland, but were Dissenters in the meaning attributed to 
that word by the legally orthodox Protestants of the present 
day. During Elizabeth’s reign, the majority of those attached 
to the Reformed Faith in Ireland were Puritans * At the 
accession of James I they were ascendant in Church and State : 
the whole body of the Reformed Clergy in Ireland were Puritan; 
and Ussher, the most eminent of them, was Provost of Trinity 
College, and afterwards Archbishop of Armagh. On this sub- 
ject we shall quote the words of Carte in his Life of Jamesy 
Duke of Ormond. 

Thus, in the year 1615 a couvocation being held in Dublin, it was 
thought proper that they should have a ])ublic confession of faith as 
well as other churches. The drawing up of it was left to Dr. Ussher, 
who having not* as yet got over the tincture he received in his first 
studies from the modern authority of foreign divines, inserted in it, 
not only the Lambeth Articles,* but also several particular fancies of 
his own, such as the Sabbatarian doctrine of a Judaical rest on the 
Lord s-day, the particular explication of what in Scripture is revealed 
only in general concerning the generation of the Son, which Calvin 
had taken upon him to determine was not from the essence but from 
the person of the Father; the sacerdotal power of absolution made 
deefarative only ; abstinences from flesh upon certain days appointed 
by authority declared not to be religious fasts, but to be grounded 
merely upon politick views and considerations, and the Pope made to 
be Antichrist, according to the like determination of the French 
Huguenots, in one of their Synods at Gappe in Dauphine, though the 
characters and' distinctions of Antichrist agree in all points to nobody 
but the impostor Mahomet. These conceptions of his were incorpo- 
rated into the Articles of the Church of Ireland, and by his credit 
approved in Convocation, and afterwards confirmed by the Lord 
Deputy Chichester.” — Varie, voL i. p. 73. London, fol. edition. 

* Plowd. anttfo, p. 101, ftote. 

f Concerning predestinadoD, grace, and jnstifying faith, sent down as a standard 
of doctrine to Cambridge, but immediately suppressed by EUsabeth, and afterwards 
disapproved and rejected by James J when proposed to him by Dr. ileynolds in the 
conference at Hamptea Court. 
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Such were the doctrinal principles of the Reformed clergy of 
Ireland, and particularly ot the Provost of the College, and the 
Primate of Ireland, until the year 1634, when Charles I and 
the Lord Deputy introduced another 'reformation. They were 
anxious to establish a uniformity in doctrine and discipline 
between tlie Churches of Ireland and England. 

“ The main difficulty was to engage the Primate Ussher, upon whose 
judgment most of the bishops and clergy depended, and whose honour 
might be touched by a repeal of the Articles, which he himself had 
drawn, and who being horribly afraid of bowing at the name of Jesus, 
and of some other reverences prescribed in the English Canons, which 
he neither practised nor approved, might reasonably be supposed averse 
to the reception of either the Articles, or the Canons of the Church 
of England.. •• At last an expedient was found out to reconcile the 
Primate. No censures'were to be passed on any of the former Irish 
Articles, but those of the Church of England wore to be. approved 
and received which was only a virtual, not a formal abrogation of the 
Irish ; and the English Canons were not to be estaUished all of them 
in a body, but those which His Grace scrupled at being left out, a 
collection was to be made of the rest for the rule and discipline to be 
observed in Ireland. The convocation met concurrent with the Second 
Session of Parliament in the beginning of November 1634. Abundance 
of the members were Puritanical in their hearts, and made several trifling 
objections to the body of Canons extracted out of the English, which 
were offered to their judgment and approbation : particularly such os 
concerned the solemnity and uniformity of divine worship, the admi- 
nistration of the sacraments, and the ornaments used therein, the quali- 
fication for Holy Orders, for benefices and for pluralities, and the oath 
against simony, and the time of ordination, and the obligation to resi- 
dency and subscription.” — Carte^ Ibid. p. 74. 

He then says that the Articles of the Church of England 
were at last received, and established according to the deputy's 
mind ; yet more by the influence of his authority than the incli- 
nations of a great part of the Convocation.”* 

We shall now enye an extract or two from a letterf of the 
Lord Deputy (Wentworth) to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
on this subject. After stating that the Lower House of Con- 
vocation had appointed a Sel^t Committee to consider the 
question of receiving the Canons of the Church of EnglguiiL 
and that this Committee had gone through the book of Canons, 
and noted in the marmn such as thev allowed with an A, and on 
others had entered a D, which stood for deliberandum ; that in 
the fifth Article they liad brought the Articles of the Church of 
Ireland to be allowed and received under painofexcommuni^tbn, 
and that they had drawn up their Canons,” lie says, Wl^n 1 

* Caric, Ibid ; tee also Inland, votfiii. p. 28. f Given in full in Carte, aotea, ibid. 
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, came to open the book, and run over their deliberandunvi in the 
mergin, I confess I was not so moved, since I came into Ireland. 
I tola him, (Dean Andrews, the chairman of the Committee) 
eertainlv not a Deah of Limerick, but Ananias had sat in the 
chair of their Committee : however sure I was Ananias had been 
there in jspirit, if not in body, with all the fraternities and con- 
venticles of Amsterdam, and that I w^as ^hamed and scandalized 
at the above measure.” Having summoned all the members of 
tile Committee before him, and having publicly lectured them 
on “ the spirit of Brownism and contraoiction,” he observed in 
their deliberandum^^ as if indeed they proposed at once to take 
away all government and o^'der out of the Churchy and to leave 
evenj man to choose his own high placcy which likeih him best 
he farther told them, “but this heady and arrogant course (they 
might know) I was not to endure, nor, if ^bey were disposed to 
be mad and frantic in this dead and cold season of the year, 
would I suffer them to be mad in their convocatiofis or in their 
pulpits,” “ Fiftt, then, I required Dean Andrews, as foreman, 
that he should report nothing from the Committee to the House. 
Secondly, I enjoined Dean Lesly, their prolocutor, that in case 
any of the Committee should propound any question therein, 
yet he should not put it, but brealc off the sitting for the time, 
and acquaint me withal. Thirdly, that he should put no ques*- 
lion at all touching the receiving or not of the Articles of the 
Church of England. Fourthly, that he should put the ques- 
tion for allowing and receiving of the Articles of England, 
w'hereiii he was by name and writing to take their votes, barely 
content or not ewiten/, without' admitting any other discourse 
at all ; for I would not endure that the Articles of the Church 
of England should be disputed.^” By such violent aud arbi- 
tmry proceedings were the Canons of the Church of England 
forced on the consciences of the Irish Puritanical Clergy. Thus 
we have sliown that it was Catholics and Dissenters that prin- 
cipally contribu^ to the establishment of the University, and 
that the Church hinted at in the passage, pro kujus* regni 
et ecclesiw^^beneficio^ could not ’have been the Chur^ by law 
now established in Inland ; unless, perhaps, that with gentlemen 
of the “Reformed faith, points of doctrine are matters of minor 
consideration, and therefore changeable at the whim of every 
„ prince and prelate, while the possession of power and property 
IS tile fundamental Article, which is never to undergo the least 
alteratipn, and is to be for ever the guiding beacon to those 
seeking the haven of Irish Protestant orthodoxy. 


Carte, antea, 
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We have stated that there are no paesa^ of a eectarian tea-* 
dency in the charters of Elizabeth, James h or Charles 1. 'The 
cause of this may be found, jperhaps, partly in the spirit of 

leaving every man to choose his own high place, which likelli 
him best,” for which the deputy so sharpiy reprehended the 
clergy. Tlie sketch of ecclesiastical history which we have 
given, will explain why there are no clauses in tho charters and 
statqtes, excluding Protestant Dissenters from any of the offices 
or honours of tlie University, or holding out any sort of pre- 
ference to those professing the peculiar doctrines of the Church 
of England. What we have hitherto btated tends Only to the 
j)roof of the position that the University was intended by those 
who founded and endowed it, not for the esjieoial protection and 
encoiiragoinent of Protebtantism, but for the liberal education of 
the Irish youth of evei'y Christian denomination. We shall now 
show, from the respective oaths and qualifications of the Fellows 
and Scholars, that it was the manifest intention of those who 
flamed and established these oaths and qualifications, that 
Catholics should be eligible to Scholarships, and Dissenters to 
both Scholarships and Fellow'sliips. 

Those only are to be elected Fellows, of whose religion^ 
learning and morals, the Provost and seven Senior Fellows 
would have conceived good hopes, and who should have taken 
the degree of Ba^'helor of Arts,”’*' and should not be infamous, 
convict^ of heresy, or dissolute in morals and habits.”f The 
reader may obser\c that religion is an esaential qualification of a 
Fellow, but that there is not a wroixl to express what that religion 
should be, and that it is entirely left to the, discretion oi the 
Provost and seven Senior Fellows. The compiler of the sta- 
tutes seeing this, and fearing that perhaps thtose gentlemen may 
“ entertain good hopes of the religion” of a Catholic, simplied 
this omission by inserting a clause in the chapter “ on Divine 
Worship,” inhibiting the election of aiw one to a Fellowship, 
“ who should not have renounced the Popish religion as far as 
it differs from the Catholic and orthodox, and the jurisdiction of 
the Roman Pontiff, by a solemn and public oath.”t The usual 
‘‘ oath of the Fellows seans likewise to have been drawn 

up particularly against Roman Catholics. It is as follows:— 

* VoluDins et Statuimus, ut in Socioi ii solum cooptentur, 4e quorum rcligione, 
doctrin& et moribus, turn prs^aitus, turn Socu 8eptem«Seniorcfl, speni bonam animkM 
coircepennt, ouique gtadum BaccalaureatOs in Artibusjam Nusceperint*’— p. 71. 

^ “ Propdeant et statuant, se neminem in Socium^electuros, qui sit infemUl 
notatus, de nsDresi convictus, ant moribus et vite consoetudioe disso1utaB.’*-«p. 72. 

I “ Pneterea nemo in Sociorum numerum eligslur, qui Ponfifleim reBgioi^i^ qaa^ 
teniis a CathoHcS etortliodoxA diuentlt, et Romani Poutificiejuriadsetioni yer ioisnoie 
et publicum Jbramentum non renuntiavetit.’’—- p, 88. * 
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** I, G. C., elected into the number of the Fellows of this Col- 
lege, sacredly profess in the presence of God, that I acknowledge 
the authority of the^sacred Scripture to be supreme in religion, 
and that I truly and sincerely believe what is contain^ in the 
holy word of God, and that I will to the best of my poWbr con- 
stantly resist all opinions, which either Papists or others maintain 
against the truth of sacred Scripture. As to the Royal authority, 
I acknowledge that of his present most Serene Majesty (George, 
&c.) t6 be tlie greatest next to God’s in the kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland ; and to be subject to the power of 
no foreign prince or pontiff.”* The rest of the oath has no 
connexion with our present argument. Again, all the Fellows, 
except the pro(jessors of jurisprudence and medicine, are ordered, 
under the penalty of perpetual amotion from the College, to 

assume the sacred order of Presbytershi|),” within three years 
after taking the degree of A.M. Now, under what pretence 
can they exclude Dissenters and others, who would comply with 
the above oaths and regulations, from the Professorships of Juds- 
prudence and Medicine, or from Fellowships generally, before 
the period for entering into holy orders arrives? Or why 
should they exclude Presbyterians at all," whom the very words 

Sacrum Presbyteratus Ordinem,” were designed to embrace ; 
who founded the University, and, as we have already shown, 
were at the time of the compilation of these statutes}: almost the 
only persons of the Reformed religion then in Ireland ? It is 
manifestly against the entire tenour of the charters and statutes, 
to exclude them from any of the honours or privileges of the 
University. 

But whatever pretext the members of the Established Church 
may employ to monopolize Fellowships, they can have none to 
justify or excuse them in excluding Catholics and Dissenters 

* ** Ego, Q. C,, electus in immcrum sociorum hujus Collegii, sancte coram Deo 
pTofiteor, me sacroe Scripturee authoritatem iu religione summam agnoscere, et qute- 
cunquo in Sancto Dei Verbo continental, veie et ex animo credere, et pro facultatc 
ineii omnibus opiniouibus quas vel Pontificii vel alii contra Sacrae Scripturee veri- 
tatem tuentur constanter repugnaturum. Quod ad regiam authoritatem attinet, 
Serenissimi nunc Regis Georgii Quarti earn secundum Deum summam in regnis 
Anglis, ScotisB et Hibernias esse agnosco— «t nullius extemi principis aut Pontiflcis 
potcstati obnoxiam.'’ — ^p. 76. 

f “ Sacrum PresbyteratAa Ordinem in se suscipiat.*’ — p. 76. 

« X These statutes, which still regulate the University in all particulars, except 
where they have been altered*by subsequent Royal Letters, were passed by Charles I 
in 1637, three years atier the reception of the English Canons. Vet we cannot sup- 
pose that the manner of ibrcing them on the Irish clergy could have converted them 
all in three years, tmless they w^re of a very malleable disposition. Moreover, n 
rigid conformity with them was not exacted ; even Uesber, the most eminent opponent 
of them, was that very year one of the Visitors of the College, and the Primate of 
Ireland. Vid* Dubl. Univ. Cal. 1838. Introduct. 
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attention most' be piid>^ Nbw kt tbo reader obdO^e that tbe 
requisite qoalilicattons of 'a Fellow arw religion, leanodngratKi 
morals,*^ whereas those of a Scholar ai^ poverty, takitt, kamkg 
and ^rtue : that while religion is the first oli^t of consideration 
in the selection of a Fellow, it is entirely excluded ift the sdec* 
tion of a Scholar. A similar difference is observable in t^r 
respective oaths. That of a Scholar is— I, N. N., elected into 
the number of the Scholars of this Colle^, solemnly prok^s 
before God that I acknowledge the R(9^al authority of His Most 
Serene Majesty (George, j^c.) to be the greatest next to God’s 
in the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland | and to be 
subject to the power of no foreign prince or |MSntiff.”f 
remainder of it concerns only the duties whicn they promise 
to perform. To this oath, no Catholic can have the least 
objection. It is drawn im consistently with the prineiple on 
which the oath and qualincations for Fellowshbs seem to have 
been framed— that of excluding Catholics*from Fellowships, and 
admitting them to Scholarships and all odier situations. Here 
there are no declarations as to the authoritv of the Scripture^ or 
resistance to the doctrines of the Popes. All th^, it b plain, 
have been omitted in accordance with the principle just ak 
luded to. « 


But the irrefragable proof, if any were wanting, of the position 
above laid down, is to be found in me pas^e before recitra firom 
the chapter on divine worship, ordTalning that no person be 
elected a fellow, who should not have renounced by a solemn 
and public oath the religion and jurisdiction of the Pope. 
The inevitable conclusion from this clause^ that the (mnhr 
of it intended that Catholics should be admissible to Scholar- 


ships, an(k all other situations, in the University inferior to 
Fellowships. 

"Ihis principle is still farther ^established by the 88 Geo. HI, 
c. 21, entitled An Act fiw the relief of His Majesty’s aulnebts 
of the Popish religion,” (whidi first relaxed the severities of the 
penal code,) tlie ninth sei^n of which runs thus, Prbvided 
always, and be it lli^tdt{y eniteSsed, that nothing herein contained 
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AaiX extend^ or be con&trued to extend^ to enable axiy per^ to 
or vote, in either House of Parliament, or to*exercise>or 
^oy, the office of Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy £tlie mounes 
of several offices foUpw here, which it is unnecessary to meittbit ], 
Masters in Chancery, Provost ^ or Fellow of the College tf ike 
HoUf Undivided Trinity of Quem Elhaheth^near Dublin 
master-general, Lieutenant-general of his Majesty’s Ordnance, 
&c. {[here again follow severm offic^, which having no ccmnexion 
with the present subject, it is needless to insert], unless ho shall 
have taken, made, and subscribed the oaths and declarations, and 
performed the several requisites, which by the laws heretofore 
made, and now of force, fire required to enable any jierson to 
sit or vote, or to hold, exercise, or enjoy, the said offices respec- 
tively.” Is not this clause as express in favour of the position 
for which we contend, as if it were couched in the affirmative, 
enacting that Catholics should be eligible to Scholarships, and all 
other situations in tlie University, except those of Provost and 
Fellow? It is impossible to draw any other inference from it: 
if it do not mean tnis,4t means nothing. On tliis point we think 
that a doubt cannot be any longer entertained by any unpreju- 
diced person. 

But there is no necessity for proving this principle farther, as 
the Fellows themselves declare that it is not by any law contained 
in the charters and statutes that Catholics and Dissenters arc 
excluded from Scholarships, but merely through a bye-law of the 
College Board, that no person sliall be elect^ a Scholar, unless 
he sliall have previously taken the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, after the rites of the Established Church, in the College 
Chapel, on some Sunday between the days of examination and 
of election.* On this our readers may naturally ask, why tlien 
have we taken such a circuitous mode of demonstrating an 
acknowledged truth ? Our answer is simply this, to show that 
the bye- law is opposed to the expressed will of the founders and 
endowers of the University, and to the tenour and principle of 
all the charters and statutes. 

That the board has not die privilege of passii^ bye-laws such 
as this, we shall now endeavour to demonstrate, wueen Eiiaabeth 
gave the Provost and Fellows power to establish whatever rides 
and laws they might consider necessary for the government of 
the Univereity.f This power Charles I took from them, and 
vested in himselt^ his heirs, and successors for ever,t and rep^ed 


* The examinstions sre held in the week preceding W^hit-Sttndsj, and the Sebtdan 
are declared on the daj after f rialty*SojidaY. 

+ Page 10. J Page 33. 



iUdie towK {M^sed by them durmg their exercise of that audiorlQr, 
except ih^ coftcemiog die augmentation of the number of 
Fallows S to 16, and of the scholars from S to 70, and die 
distinguishing of tlie former 'into senior and junior, and the 
eomimtting of the management of the Universi^ to the Provost 
and seven ^nior Fellows for the time being.* He thenf ordered 
that the Provost, Fellows, and Scholars, and weir successors, Should 
for ever obey the laws enacted by him, unless he, his heirs, or 
successors, should think proper to alter them in any particular, 
But as casualties niay^cur, all of which human pru« 

dence cannot foresee,” he empowered the Provost and major part 
of the Senior Fellows to make new decrees and ordinances in sufih 
orditted cases, where nothing certain is d^ned in the statute9f 
and which arc to be obligatory, provided they not repugnant 
to the statutes, and.be sanctioned by the consent of the visitors 
of the College.^ Again, he provides that, if any ambiguities should 
arise on the construction of the statutes, ** they should, in order 
to diseover the tiuth, consider the literal and grammatical sense, 
and also his intentions and that if a decision, in which all par- 
ties would acquiesce, should not be pronounced within eight days 
after the commencement of a dispute, by the Provost and Senior 
Fellows, that two Fellows to be assigned for that purpose should 
go together with the contending parties to the visitors of the 
Collie, and submit the controversy to them, beseeching them 
to interpret and determine all ambiguities, according to the plain, 
common, literal, and grammatical sense, and the meaning most 
suited to the existing doubt.’’ || With respect to these dispu^ 
he uses tlie following, almost prophetic, language, We oeing 
unwilling, that any one should derogate in any particular filfm 
the woim, or intentions, of the said statutes through any custom^ 
long abuse^ or any act whatsoever*^ The language of these 
clauses is so very plain, that we will not make a sin^e comment 
on it. 


• Page 34, t Page 95, * 

X Ottod Pnepoaitas ct miuor para Sooionini Seniorora pro tempore exiatcDtium 
ID casibuB omiaaia (ubi nihil certum in sUtntia noatna defiuitom fueiit), npva decrata 
at ordanationea condere Taleant et ppaaint, uiue, modo non repugneoi atatatia nna- 
triBv et Jiabeant ooDaenaum viaitatofipm * oliegii, quj inferiua nomiuajiturf vim, 
ohltgandi tub pceniaio iiadem praBaerfptis >btinere volumaa et eoBoedJloas.’**^p. SO. 

$ ** Ut ad Tenutem exqmreodam, lUeralem et gratomatietllem aenittni, panter ct 
mentem nostram mpidaot p. 147. 

II ^ Ut jnxta plaoam, oomnmnem, literalem, et 'grammatioaleni aenaunii et ad 
dnbiiiin prmtcDaQm aptiorem, omnei hujtttmodi ambiguttatea interpretari et dctet'^ 
oinare p. 14S. • ♦ ^ 

^ Noleotes qaod par contueUtdipltt nllam aut diutamvm altqsejn abasasi p»t 
netom qtteBMUD4tt«^ ferbii aat tnteiitliyi i|ctcnin> ■tatutornm in alupio 
^ibid, • 

* X a 
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, Now, if this bye-law were established prior to the date of the 
charter of Charles I, it was abolished oy that charter ; and it 
could not, by any legal means at least, be established since tliat 
time ; as unaer that charter the Provost and Fellows can form 
new laws and regulations “ in omitted cases only, where nothing 
certain is defined in the statutes/’ No one can be so stupid, or 
SO prejudiced, as seriously to assert that the election of Scholars 
comes under this head of “ omitted cases.” For if ever any 
‘‘thing was certainly defined,” it was this, where the days’*^ and 
hours of examination, the qualifications of the candidates, the 
mode of election, and the oaths of the electorsf and elected;}: 
ai% precisely and particularly determined. Nothing could ^be 
more precisely, “ more certainly defined” than this. We know 
not by what perversion of reason any one can force himself to 
believe that this was an “omitted case,” in which the Board might 
exercise its legislative functions. It certainly was an unpardon- 
able offence in Elizabeth, James I, and Charles 1 , not to have 
foreseen the existence in that countiT of a sect professing the 
peculiar tenets of the present Church Establishment ; and a still 
more unpardonable omission not to have secured to it by antici- 
pation aft the good thin^ of the University. But to those, who 
may seriously pretend that this was an omitted case, we have 
only to reply, that in interpreting charters and statutes such as 
these, and other legislative records, we are bound by what i^said, 
not by what we may think ought to have been said. 

But it must be superfluous to nursue this argument farther, 
particularly when we can adduce the testimony of the Board ill 
swport of the position which we have underiaken to establish. 
Ir a doubt could exist before as to the correctness of our views, 
this testimony must completely remove it. The board, we may 
here observe, consists of the Provost and seven senior Feliows.§ 
So limited did they consider dieir powers of either dispensing 
with the old laws, or enacting new ones, that they could not alter 
even the days or hours of examinations, or cl^ or open the 
college gates a minute later or earlier than the time prescribed 
in the statutes, or even diminish the double quanti^ of viands 
served up on Trinity Sunday, and were obliged to petition Geo. 
llli in 18 1 9 , for a rewcation of the statutes in mese and some other 
partici^bu^ The statute which granted them relief, was drawn up 

• Page 67. . • 

f Page 138. Ego. C. Deum teUor in conveieatiS meS me statula euper nuper 
lapta fideiiter et integr^ olMervaiurum, et ilium vel iUos in socium vel loeios aut 
•ibolarui dtacipolos nominaturum et electurum quern vel quos statute super leeta 
sigoificare et a^nius dewriberemea conscieotia judioabit, omni illegitima ■^ctione, 
odio» amora et timilibus sepusitia.'' • 

I Page 69. p § Page 64. 
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by themselves, and established as one of the statutes 6f the College 
by Royal Letters Patent, bearing date the 18th of December, 
1819. We shall give the evils complained of, and the remedies 
applied to them, as we find them in that document : — 

" Whereas in different statutes days and hours are prescribedi as well 
for examining into the progress of the students, and for observing the 
terms, as well os for closing and opening the College gates ; and very 
many academical duties, and the times for performing them, are too 
strictly limited, and it has been found that many and grievpus incon- 
veniences have therefrom arisen to the College, to which the Provost 
and Senior Fellows have most humbly petitioned that we would be gra- 
ciously pleased to grant a remedy. We therefore concede by those 
presents a power for the future to the Provost and major part of the 
Senior Fellows to alter, with the consent of the vi«it<>ri, as circumstances 
shall seem to require, t^ll the times fixed in the statutes for performing 
any duties, or doing anything else, except only the hours of morning 
prayers and preelections, and the times for the examinations and elec- 
tions of fellows and scholars.’** 

Even the ainouUt of the commons on Trinity Sunday was not 
left to their discretion ; but it was specially enacted that it should 
not exceed the ordinary allowance. We ask, can any one sup^ 
pose that tips Board, which could not dispense with the statutes m 
these trifles, could dispense with them in the most important 
matters connected with tlie University ; or that they, who could 
not even alter the times for the examination and election of 
Fellows and Scholars, could alter the qualifications for them, by 
requiring tests, not only not warranted by the statutes, but 
totally repugnant to them ? To say more on this point “ would 
be wasteful and extravagant excess.” We presume that we have 
thus satisfactorily demonstrated, that the Board has not the 
privilege of passing bye-law's in general, and particularly such a 
one as that which forms the subject of the present remarks. 

But even supposing that the Board has a general power of 
making bye-laws for the government of the University, which 
we have shown it lias not, we will now prove that its exercise of 
it in the present int-laiice, in requiring a qualification not war- 


* ** Cum in diventis sUtutorum capitiUus ptes et Hons turn examinationi gclinla* 
rium in dtaciplinis proj^rewsus termint^ut: obvervandia, tuin porlit Collegii obferandit 

aperlendit! pnescribuntur, «t plurima ojtioia academica et tempora eerta limitan- 
tur, compertiim autem sit multa et jtravia txinde inconiinoda collegto provenhwe, 
quibuH Vemedium gratios^ pnestare dignaremur liuiprillnne a nnbii peiienint prvpoai- 
tu8 et Socii Seniorea: potextatetn igitur concedimua ia futuruu per prmsentca 
nrspesito uoa uum miyore parte Soe'iorutn senioroni, tempora omnia ^ ofHvia unin- 
libet prmstanda aut omiiino ad aliquid agendum in etaiatis definita (Kxeepcia iDiaiii- 
modo lior4 precum el prmleutionain tnatutinamm atque temporibua examiaatl^am 
et eleetionsnt ^ociorum et Scholaruin diaeipolonifn) cum conMnsu viniatofUl Sltt- 
undi proutres ipsin exigere videbitur.**— p. 183-4. 
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ranted by the charters, is not only unjust, but The 

doctrine of law on which we rely, is laid down in tsoinasse’s 
Nisi Priusy n. 694, as the second general rule for decioing the 
vedidity of a bye-law. The first general rule is this : “ Where a 
corporation is by charter, they cannot make bye-laws to restrain 
the number of those by whom the electipn is to be made by 
charter**’ .The second rule, to which we particularly call atten- 
tion, is thus laid down in that useful work : On the same 
principle, a bye-law cannot narrow the number of persons out 
of whom an election is to be made : as, for example, by requiring 
a qualification not required by the charter.” And he gives, as 
an instance and proof of it, the case of the King versus Spencer, 
3 Burrowed Ileporis^ 1827 : ‘‘ As where the election of the 
common council was in the mayor, jurats, and commonalty, a 
bye-law limiting it to the mayor, jurats, ancfsucii of the common 
freemen who should have served for one year the ofl&ces of church- 
warden or overseer of the poor, was held to be bad, as not 
warranted by the charter.” . Vie have already proved that the 
taking of the sacrament after the ritual of the Established Church 
is a qualification not required or warranted by the charters or 
statutes : and the sceptic, who could doubt whether that qualifi- 
cation narrows the number of persons out of whom Ihe election 
is to be made, would entertain doubts of iiis own existence. As, 
therefore, this bye-law narrows the number of persons out of 
whom the election is to be made, by requiring a qualification 
not warranted by ihe charter, it is bad and illegal. 

This bye-law appears to us to be only a remnant of the Test 
and Corporation Acts. The sacramental test was established by 
these acts : and now, tliough it is by law abolished, the liberal 
fraternity of the Silent Sister” still continue it, as the only 
means of maintaining an uniust monopoly, This is the real 
origin of this desecration of the most solemn rite known to the 
Christian world. Is it not monstrous injustice, that these gen- 
tlemen should still continue to enforce these laws, long after they 
have been repealed by the legislature ? Thus, they \^o pretend 
such a scrupulous regard for the laws of their country, are in the 
practice of habitually evading and violating them, to preserve their 
asccmdancy. So conscious are they of the indefensible nature 
their conduct in this particular, that they never make any 
allusion to this sacramental test in any of their works they 
do not even insert it in Ihe body of laws delivered to every stu- 
dent as die code of his collegiate rights and duties. Is it not 
manifest, that, if they deemed it a valid bye-law, they would, 
insert it, as well as they have done all their other rules, or even 
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tbeir decree aminst attending meetings without the CoUege ?* 
The student, may labour Tor years to acquire these honours, 
though he may bear from his companions of the existence of 
such a practice, has absolutely no official knowledge or notice 
of it, until a few days before the election, when he gets a hint 
from his tutor, that he must receive the sacrament in the College 
chapel, if he wish to stand a chance of being elected. As an 
additional proof of the great secrecy they observe with regard to 
this, we may mention the fact of there not being the sRghtest 
allusion made to it even in any of the volumes before us, which 
have been published under the sanction and patronage of the 
heads of the College, and edited by one of the junior rcllows,f 
and wliich descend to the most minute details of^every the most 
trifling particular conru^cted with the University. Under the 
head of Examination for Scholarship,” these volumes mention 
the literary exercises which must he performed by the candidates, 
and then state the other requisites : 

On or before the day of election, every candidate must send in to 
each of the examiners Iiis name, his father^s name, the name of the 
county in which he was bom, and the schoolmaster by whom he was 
educated. The form in whicli it is done is as follows : Ego, A B— — 

Hlius, natus in comitatu, N. sub ferula cducatus, discipulatum a 

tepeto. The statutes direct that a j’refrrence be oiven, 
Cipteris paribus, to* those who have been educated in Dublin 
schools, or born in those counties where the College has 
property; with this exception, Scholarships are open to 
ALL the subjects OV THE BRITISH CrOWN, WITHOUT D18T1NO 
TION.”t 

There are no hints here as to religious distinctions, or as to 
taking the sacrament : this is a true and fair version of the statutes, 
and proves, beyond contradiction, the truth of all for which we 
have contended. But the learned editor of this work knew quite 
well, in practice at least, receiving the sacrament was an 

indispensable requisite also. Now, it must be either fear or 
shame that prevented him from honestly stating this. He would 
not, assuredly, suppress the most important requisite of all, if he 
did not fear to draw public attention to the subject. From this 
our readers may jud^ how apprehensive the heads of* the Unl^ 
versiQr are of exposing the unwarrantable means which they 
adopt to secure all the honours and advantages of the CoUege to 
those of their own sect, that they may be thereby enabled to 

a ^ 

^ « Page 227. f Rev. James Henthorn Todd, A.M. M.R.I. A. 

I See Vuiofrity Cakndar for any year Mnce its Artt app<!atBtioe*-*'CbflRtejr 

on SCBOLAESBIP ExAMUfATlON. 
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attach them the more strongly to their party, and to allure poor 
unprincipled proselytes. 

We shall now consider the several ways by which parties 
aggrieved by this test may endeavour to procure the abolition of 
it There are three ways of doing it: by application to the 
Queen’s Bench, the Queen in Council, or to rarliament. The 
method of applying to the first is by writ,* which should be sued 
out by some candidate, whose answering would entitle him to a 
Scholar’s place, but who would not have complied with the cus- 
tomary regulation of receiving tlie sacrament. Tliis course was 
adopted in 1836, by a gentleman (Mr. Timothy Callaghan) 
whose highly praiseworthy exertions were baffled by a legal 
quibble, he haying proceeded by a Mandamm instead of a ilno 
Warranto. His conduct cannot be too highly appreciated by 
the Dissenters and Catholics of the empire. He expended years 
of assiduous labour in acquiring that knowledge, which enabled 
him to make this attempt to render the highest honours of* the 
University accessible to them : and when the tempting lure was 
held forth to himself, he scorned the bait, that would be the 
reward, at tlie same time, of his talent and his apostacy ; and 
looking only to the general good, he made the noble effort to 
which we have alludeo. Tliis is not tlie course which we would 
now recommend as the most feasible. It is not every day we 
meet gentlemen who have such talent and public spirit as Mr. 
Callahan. Since the year 1793, when the 33rd Geo. Ill, c. 21, 
to which we have before drawn attention, first exempt^ Ca- 
tholics from the necessity of taking the Sacramental Test on 
entering the College, or standing for Scholarship, he has been 
the first to endeavour to force the Board to comply fully with 
that enactment. If we are to expect no more from the future 
than we have experienced from the past, it will be forty-four 
years more before such another attempt will be made. But 
tfiere are other difficulties in the way of a proceedi^ of this 
kind, which we feel bound to lay before the public, in suing 
out the writ, the party must swear# that his answering is such as 
entitles him to a Scholarship : without this he cannot proceed a 
step. But to this he cannot swear, unless he gets the list of his 
own answering, and that of those who have been elected Scholars. 
I)!ere, again, tlie Board displays its dread of having the illegality 
and injustice of its conduct in this particular brought before the 


^ Perhapa it would be prudent for the aake of formal regularity, to appeal to the 
Vititora before applying to the Qaeen*t Beturh. The Viaitora are the Archbiabop 
Dublin and the CbanceilQr^f the University, (the present King of Hanover) or, in 
his abaence, the Viot-Chanoellor. The present Vice-Chancellor is the'^Moat ]^v« 
John Oeotge Beresfbrd, the Primate of Ireland. 
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public. In all other examinations the students get the returns 
of their answering as a matter of course, while in this one they 
cannot get them except by special favour, and it is only a very 
few that can get them at all. So that the Board can, and per- 
haps will for the future, completely prevent this mode of tr^ng 
the legality of their proceedings, unless the present lioerfu 
Provost, Dr, Sadleir, should interpose his authority to check 
such an undue and partial exercise of their functions. 

If an application were made direct to Her Majesty, she would 
not, in all probability, interfere with the question. 

llierefore, the best and surest method is, that some member 
of either House should move an address to Her Majesty, praying 
that she would be graciously pleased to issue h^r royal letters 
{mtent, ordering the ^Board of Trinity College, Dublin, not to 
put any tests to the candidates for Fellowship, or Scholarship, 
but such as are required or warranted by the Statutes and Char- 
ters of the University, or the law of the land. A motion so 
framed would effect all our purposes, and would not yield a fair 
pretext for resisting it to the partisans of monopoly. To such a 
motion we cannot anticipate a valid objection. 

But it might be said, that even though the legislature should 
adopt such an address, and declare the exaction of the sacra- 
mental test to be opposed to the laws of the land and the statutes 
of the University, yet as the election would still rest solely with 
the Board, they might and would advance to Scholarships and 
Fellowships those only whom they should know to be members 
of the Established Church. We grant the election should still 
rest with the Board, and that it would be in their power to act 
in this manner. But those individuals must entertain a very 
contemptible opinion of the morality of the members of that 
body, who would suppose them capable of entering into so base 
a conspiracy to evade and violate the law. Those members 
would oe jreckless of feeling, who would violate their electoral 
oaths,* and sacrifice tfieir honour, for the puri>ose of pandering 
to the passions and interests of any seq^ion of the community. 
We are confident, from the known liberality and independencse 
of Drs Sadleir and Hare, tliat they never would be parties to 
so flagitious a confederacy. Were there a majority on toe Boar4 
of such men as these, we should be quite willing to trust the 
working of the measure to them. But even as It is now consti- 
tuted, we entertain some hopes that Catholic and Dissenting 
candidates would not suffer any fragrant mjustioe. We do not 
despair of the Board : a new era is breaking in on it. Caleu- 
' 


Vid. ante*, p, 26$, note. 
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latiog by wbat baa taken place within the last few years, we 
should not be surprised to see on it, in a few years hence, a 
decided preponderance of liberals. We will not, however, 
attempt to dive into futurity; but whatever alterations shall 
occur, we trust that the present Provost will oppose no impedi- 
ments to the infusion of some liberality into the institution over 
which he has been called to preside. 

l^he sacramental test was well described by an able Presby- 
terian writer, as only an engine to advance a state faction, and 
to debase religion to serve mean and unworthy purposes.’* It 
is notorious in Ireland, that it makes ten inhdeJs for one Pi’o- 
testant, of those whom it decoys from the bosom of Catholicism. 
It serves mor^ to spread a systematic disregard of the most 
sacred rite of the Christian religion, than the Writings of all the 
Deists and Atheists that have ever breathed. It holds out a 
premium to the young Catholic, ambitious of honour, and strug- 
gling to rise in the world, to laugh at the doctrines of his Church, 
and to look upon freedom from moral restraint, as the triumph 
of philosophy over prejudice and ignorance. It is a test more 
of infidelity than of Protestantism, as it proves only that the com- 
municant has lost all scruples as a Catholic, not that he has 
acquired any steady principles as a Protestant. For, be it known 
to our readers, that there is no confession of faith, or declaration 
of belief, in any article or articles whatsoever required of the 
neophyte. He is not taught to believe the doctrines of the 
Church of England, but to disbelieve those of Rome. The en- 
tire object is gained, if he be made a renegade from the creed of his 
fathers— and experience shows, that we may apply to the merce- 
nary proselyte, what has been said of the political renegade — ^ a 
renegade seldom carries aught but his treason to whatever party 
he advocates.” The melancholy truth of this is felt in Ireland : 
the young proselyte, who begins by sneering at “ Popery” and 
“ Puritanism,” almost invariably ends by sneering at Chris- 
tianity. 

Thus the Church of England does not finally gain by these con- 
versions; for though she thereby reduces the rai^s of Dissent and 
Catlmlicism, yet siie does not increase her own strength and 
security. If the members of that Church be so bigoted as to 
desire to see Atheism predominant in Trinity College, in pre^* 
ference to the principles of Dissent and Catrolicisili, the best 
nK>de of effecting their object is, by persevering in the present 
system. 

This is not a question peculiar to any sect or party, or to any 
portion of the empire. All Her Majesty^s subject^ w^p are not 
meinbei's of the Established Church, are equally injured, equally 
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defrauded by the present system. Nothing can be more unjust 
thim that the College Board diould appropriate to one sect pri« 
vileges and emoluments, which were intended by the founders and 
endowers of the University to be Common to all — ^that they 
should remove the stimulants to industry, and deprive merit of 
its reward, if that industry and merit be unfortunately without 
the pale of the Establishment : and that they should do this in 
violation of several Acts of Parliament, of the common law of the 
land, and of the very charters and statutes which gave them 
existence as a Corporate Body. 

We trust that when this question shall be brought forward 
in either House of .Parliament, the present Ministers, who have 
laboured so strenuously to promote education among all classes 
of their fellow-subjects^ will not refuse their assistance. By sup- 
iK)rting such a motion as we have proposed, they would be ena- 
bled to crown with success all their past exertions in the cause 
of national education — as they woula thereby give an incite- 
ment to youths to distinguish themselves in the elementary 
schools, by holding forth to the ambitious and the talented an 
opportunity of contending for the highest literary prizes at the 
University without renouncing the ever-cherished creed of their 
fathers. Never has there* been so auspicious a moment for 
bringing this question forward as the present— in the first ses- 
sion of the first Parliament of the first Virgin Queen who has 
sat on the throne of these realms since the death of Elizabeth— 
and, as the honour of founding the University as a school, by 
which ‘^knowledge, learning and civilitjr,” might be diffused 
through all classes of her subjects without regard to relU 
gious distinctions, and in which^ the poor (as it were in an 
orphan's hospital freely) maie have their learaing and education 

S riven them,^’ belongs to Elizabeth, we hope that Victoria will 
laye the glory of restoring it to these truly noble and national 
purposes. 


Art. II . — Tracii for the Times. 3 Vols. London. 1883-6. 

T he tim^ Heaven knows, are sufficiently bad^ It is a work 
of charity to try to mend them, life collectian of Tracts, 
some very short, od^s of considerable length, which forms the 
three volumes before us, was published for iliis purpose. As a 
well-intentioned attempt, it deserves our sympathy. It is a 
proof of of considerable intrepidity, and of some re- 

search. ^nie Tracts are the production of a well-known knot 
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of divines at or from Oxford, the determined foes of dissent, the 
inconsistent adversaries of Catholicity, and the blind admirers of 
the Anglican Church. In other words, they are written by 
stounch assertors of High-Church principles. 

Will they succeed in their work? We firmly believe they 
will : nay, strange to say, we hope so. As to patching up, by 
their prescriptions, the worn-out constitution of the poor old 
English Church, it is beyond human power. Curavimus 
Babyloriein et non est sanata,’* {Jer, li. 9) will be their discovery 
in the end. It is no longer a matter of i^afters and partition- 
walls ; the foundations have given way, the main buttresses are 
rent ; and we are not sure but that one who bas been, for three 
centuries, almost deprived of sight, and kept toHing in bondage, 
not at, but under the grinding wheel, has his hands upon me 
great pillars that support it, and having I'oused himself in his 
stren^h, may be about to give them a fearful shake. We speak 
only of moral power, but it is of the immense moral power of 
truth. 

How, then, will they succeed ? Not by their attempts to heal, 
but by their blows to wound. Their spear may be like that in 
Grecian fable, which indicted a gasli, but let out an ulcer. They 
strike boldly and deeply into the very body of dissent, and the 
morbid humours of Protestantism will be drained out. Let this 
be done, and Catholic vitality will circulate in their place. They 
show no mercy to those who venture to break unity in their 
Church j and like all unmerciful judges, they must expiJ^t no 
mercy. Why did you separate from the Roman Church ? is a 
^estion that every reader of these volumes will ask twenty times. 
He will find, it is true, what is intended for an answer given him 
as often : but he will be an easily-satisfied enquirer, if any o! these 
answers prove sufficient for him. 

Hie scope of these Tracts seems to us two-fold. First, they 
endeavour to revive in the Anglican Church a love of ancient 
principles and practices, by show'ing on how many points it has 
departed from them, and how wholesome it would be to return 
to them. Secondly, they endeavour to place their Church upon 
the foundation of apostolical succession, enforcing their claims to 
authority upon the laity, and pressing the clergy to a maintenance 
of it as a right Antiquity and authority are tlieir * watchwords. 
They consequently maintain that the English Church has su£frred 
great change duringjhe last century, in having become too Pro- 
testant. (7r. 88.) The Fathers of the Reformation, as they are 
called, are said by them to have ]^pt close to primitive practices, 
and consequently to have separat*^ less (this they are obliged! to 
awn) .from the Romish— ^that is the Catholic Church — than their 
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successors. The Anglican Church, therefore, already stands in 
need of another reformation, (7V\ 38) which shall lead it back 
to whdt those Fathers made it. Tliere must have been a stio]^ 
in this confession. But still it is made boldly — with profession, 
however, that such an approach to Catholicity, would only be so 
inasmuch as we have better preserved primitive forms. 

The two heads which wc have just rehearsed, as embracing the 
subject-matter of these books, often run into one another, and it 
is not alarays easy to separate them. For authority, based upon 
apostolical succession,* is necessarilv a part of' antiquity, and an- 
cient practices and doctrines are upheld by an appeal to authority. 
Wishing, as we do, to treat of "these two matters distinctly, we 
shall endeavour to examine each upon its own peculiar meritsV 
and perhaps we shall better succeea in keeping them distinct, by 
making each the subject of a separate paper. Wc shall, there- 
fore, confine ourselves at present to the desire of bringing back 
the Anglican Church to ancient practices. 

The enquiry into this sentiment presents itself to our minds 
under the form of a very simple question. What was gained by 
the Reformation, considered as these authors would have it, that 
is, as a purgation of such malpractices and errors as time had 
introduced Into primitive usages and belief, and a return to the 
purity of the early ages ? Two things should seem to have been 
necessary to authorize the naming a religious change by such a 
title. First, ail that was really abuse should have been skilfully 
removed, yet so as to leave all that was ancient and good. If a 
surgeon, in cutting away a gangrene, cut off a sound limb, he 
would be said rather to destroy than to heal. Secondly, such 
measures should be taken, as that similar or worse abuses should 
not amin return. If it had reauired a thoupnd years to ddbrm 
the Cnurch so as to call for a nrst reformatidn, this would have 

K ed a sorry work, if, in a couple of hundred more, things had 
me as bad agaim Still worse’it would be, if the very Refor- 
mation itself baa opened a door to similar or worse abuses. 

It will be a curious and unexpected result of such mighty con- 
vulsions in religious and political world, as the Reformation 
caused, that the great safeguards of revealed truth should have 
been pulled down ; the stabld foundation of divinely appointed 
lament in the Church pluck^ uj>; rites and ceremonies coeval 
with Christianity abolish^ ; practices come down from the first 
discontinued and discountenanced ; and ordinances, believed 
of old to have been apostolical, abrogated and condemned. And 
yet all this must be c^ed a godly work df reformation,’’ 
tome. ^Reformation” signifying a repristination of primidvie 
Christianity f But will it not be stranger to see the old religi^ 
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whi<& needed such an o^ationi preserving ail tbeM good things 
intact^ to the jealousy of the Reformed) in such wise that when 
this one wished to return to purer or perfecter forms, if most 
needs seek its models in the other ? Shall we upon examination 
find things so ? Let us see. 

L Episcopal authority is justly considered by the Tract-writers 
as the*foundation of Church government. Of its present state in 
their Church they write as follows, having quoted passages froih 
St. Clement of Rome, and St. Ignatius Martyr. ♦ 

** With these and other strong passages in ftpostolical Fathers, how ^ 
can we permit ourselves in our present practical disregard of episcopal 
authority ? Are not we apt to obey only so far as the law obliges us ? 
Do we support the Bishop, and strive to move all along with him as 
our bond of union and head ? Or is not our every-day conduct as if, 
except with respect to certain periodical forms and customs, we were 
each independent in his own parish ?** — No. 3, p. 8. 

“We who believe the Nicene Creed, must acknowledge it a high 
privilege, that we belong to the Apostolic Church. How is it that so 
many of us are, almost avowedly, so cold and indifferent in our thoughts 
of this privilege ? . . . Scripture at first sight is express'" (in favour of 
the divine ministerial commission.) . . . “ The primihce Christians read 
it accordingly . and cherished with all affectionate recerence the pnvi^ 
lege which they thought they found there. Why are we so unbke them 
— No. 4^ p. 1. 

“ I readily allow, that this view of our calling has something in it too 
high and mysterious to be fully understood by unlearned Christians. 
But the learned, surely, are just as unequal to it It is part of that 
intfiable mystery, called in our creed the communion of saints, 8cc, • . . 
Why should we despair of obtaining, in time, an influence far more 
legitimate, and less dangerously exciting,” (than that obtained by the 
upholders of the holy dibcipline) “ but equidlj searching and exteiwive, 
by the diligent inculcation of our true and Scriptural claim ? For it is 
obvious that, among other results of the primitive doctrine of the apos- 
tolical succession, thoroughly considered and fofiowx^d up, it would 
make the relation of pastor and parishioner far ^nore engaging, as well 
as more awful, than it is usually considered at present”-— p. 76. 

It is certain that all here desired, existed in tlic English Church 
down to tlie time of the Reformation ; it is certain jthat it exists 
in all countries that have remained Catholic ; it is certain that it 
exists among those who have clung to the old faith in these 
islands. What, then^ was gained by the Reformation on this 
score? Had you remained Catholic, you would have had no 
^ practical disregard of episcopal authority,” nor would each de^- 
gymaa have acted as if independent’^ ot his bishop. Had you 
remained Catholic, tou would have found no difficulty in causing 
this article of the Nicene Creed to be heartily believed and Al- 
lowed up, nor found yoursdvesr so ^ unlike tne primitive Chris- 
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tians** in youi: Ssxsliim and oondubt reap^ing it Yon would 
have h^ no need oftreatinff as a matter not desperate, the pintK 
pect of one day acquiring the indoence over vour flo^s which 
unepisGopal teachers have acquired* A reformeciy apostolic Church 
not to despair of acquiring an influence which it possessed before 
it was reformed ' If, in regard to episcopal authority and its 

f >ractical influence, the Reformation did no good, did it do any 
larm? Clearly so* VHr if this authority was practically lost 
only after the fteformation, and only where the Reformation was 
adopted, it must evidently be charged with having^ caused the 
practical abandonment of one of the articles of the Nicene Creed, 
and produced a great dissimilarity between its followers and the 
primitive Christians. We unrefon^ed have continued to resemble 
them. How obstinate of us not to embrace the Reformation ! 

2. The sad effects .of this loss of practical authority in the 
episcopacy are even more awful than the cause itself. This autlio- 
rity, it is often repeated through these volumes, is not so clc?arly 
contained in Scripture as might, d priorU have been expected. 
Men are thus easily led to reject, or, at least, to despise it. This, 
of course, they would not, if they laid a proper stress <m tradition. 
The consequence of this departure from traditional teaching, in 
one respect, leads to a similar departure in more important ones : 
for instance, regarding the doctrines of the blessed Trinity and 
the Incarnation. Consider well what follows. 

‘‘ What shall we say, when we consider that a case of doctrine, neces* 
sary doctrine, docti inc the very highest and most sacred, may be pro- 
duced, where the argument lies as little on the surface of Scripture — 
where the proof, though most conchmve, is as indirect and olrcuitous 
as that for episcopacy, viz. the doctrine of the Trinity? Where is 
this solemn and conimrtable mystery formally staled in the Scriptures 
as we find it in the creeds ? Why is it not ? * JUet a man consider 
whether all the objections which he urges against episcopacy may not 
be turned against his own belief in the Trinity. It is a happy thing for 
themselves diat men are inconsistent : yet it is miserable to advocate 
and establish a princtplt^ which, npt in their own case indeed, but in 
the case of others who learn it of them, leads to Socinianism. This 
being considered, can we any longer wonder at the awful fact, that the 
descradaats of Calvin, the first Presbytenan, are at the present day in 
the number of those who have denied the Lord who bought them ?**— * 
No. p. 5. 

^ Por the present, referring to that ineffable m;^t^ (the Incama* 
tion^, from which, on this day espemlly, all our devout thoughts sbonkl 
bemn, and in which they should end, 1 would only ash one question $ 
What will be the feelings of a Vhrisfutny particularly of a CAristma 
pastor^ should he find hereafter, ikai, m slighUny or iisoovfdidnf opht* 
iolieal e\aim and views (be the temptation what it may), he 
heps helpiay the evil spirit to VnsMle mans faith in the lacAftiTiittOti 
OF THE Son of God?”— No. Si*, p- 12. 
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Tb^ are, indeed, awful oonse%uence$ of the onsettliaig of 
men^B minds caused by the Rtformation* And they are clearly 
traceable and imputable to that event* For be the doetnne of 
Anglicanism what it may, respecting Scriptare and tradition, it is 
evident that in it, as in all Protestant communions, exclusively, 
could exist this haggling about proofs, because not clear in the 
written Word This is manifest; that among Catholics it is not 
usual for the faithful, stiH less for pihors, to question, or to 
slight, or to discourage, apostolical claims and views nor has 
any one, so Par as we know, contended that the dogmas of the 
Trinity and Incarnation have been perilled amongst us, through 
insufficient views of Church polity* Tliese, therefore, are 

E ’culiar blessings introduced Jj^y the godly Reformation. In the 
nglish reformed Church a d^r has been opened to Socinianism, 
which was close barred before it became reformed, and the un- 
reformed Catholics still contrive to keep well shut. With such 
confessions, is it strange that we should not be enamoured of 
the R^rmntion ? 

8. The eoRftitutioQal weakness of the body episcopal could 
not but be IsUowed by the enervation of us right arm. It has 
long ceased to wield the thunderbolt of ecclesiastical reproof and 
puWe eensui^ against incorrigible sinners or open apostates. 

Chuach Reform. — All parts of Cbristeadom have much to ccyn- 
fess and reform. We have our sins as well as the rest. Oh that we 
would take the lead in the renovation of the Church Catholic on 
Scripture principles. 

Our greatest sin, perhaps, is the disuse of a * godly discipline.' " 
Let the reader consider — 

It Tlie oomroand. — * Put away from yourselves the wicked person.* 

* A man that is a heretic, after the first and second admonition, r^^^* 

* Mark them a hich cause divisions and offences, and avoid theni*^ 

% The example, viz. in the primitive Churcli.^^ The persons 6r 
otjeots of ecclesiastical censure were all such delinquents as fell into 
great and scandalous crimes after baptism, whether men or women, 
priests or people, rich or poor, princes or subjects*’ — Bingham^ Antiq. 
xvi. 3. 

^ S. The warning.^ ^ Whosoever^shail break one of these least com- 
mandments, and shall teach men so, shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven.* * — No. 8, p* 4. ^ 

iTntil the Reformation, this godly discipline was in use. Even 
as yet, in Catholic countries and in our own, ecclesiastical cen- 
sures are in force, and may be incurred by the violation of the 
ecclesiastical law. Sometimes they are inflicted by special de- 
cree, ire held in tlie greatest awe by priests and pemle. We 
have se^| on the Continent excommunication taken off before a ^ 
vast conworse of people^ yvi|h all the solemn oeremoiial of the 
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ancient Church. The king-qiieller Napoleon felt the power of 
the Pontift*’s arm, and staggered beneath the blow of his excom- 
munication. Not long ago the present Pope pronounced it in 
general terms against all tiie participators in an outrage upon his 
authority; and numbers, conscience-struck, secretly entreated for 
absolution. The godly discipline'’ was lost at and by the 
godly lleformation : the Cluircli of England went back from 
the example of the primitive CKurch,*' when it pretended to 
return to primitive Christianity : it soon forgot the divine 
“ command” in its eagerness to combat the supposed liujnan 
commands which it imputed to the Catholic Church. And the 
latter, which pertinaciously opposed this strange return to primitive 
Christianity, somehow or otlier has contrived to keep to this ex- 
ample of the early Church. • 

4. Another great departure from primitive Christianity, caused 
by the Reformation, was, according to the Tract-writers, the 
curtailment of the Church services : — ‘‘ The services of our 
Church,” they write, “ as they now stand, are but a very small 
portion of the ancient Christian worship : and, though people 
now-a-days think them too long, there can be no doubt that the 
primitive believers would have thought them too short.” (No. 9r) 
The writer then explains himself farther, by observing that the 
early Christians taking literally the scriptural intimation of 
praising God seven times a day, instituted the canonical hours. 
“ Throughout the Churclies which used the Latin tongue,” he 
adds, “ the same services ^vere used with very little variation : 
and in Roman Catholic countries they continue in use, with only 
a few modern interpolations, even to tliis day.” (p. 2.) Here, 
then, is a plain confession. The first Christians, in conformity 
to scriptural suggestion, instituted a certain form of prayer, 
divided into seven portions, and of considerable length. This was 
ill actual use at the time of the Reformation, with very little 
variation. Well, the restorers of ancient practices, the purgers 
of all moilern abuses, sweep away the whole system ; the un- 
yielding Catholics keep hold of it, and possess it till this day. 
Which was right ?— or what good did the Reformation do here ? 

Towards the end of the paper we have {quoted, there are 
several statements respecting these offices which emenda- 
tion. It is pretended that already before the Reformation the 
offices of the Church had been compressed into two groups, 
called matins and vespers, and the spirit which liad ordered them 
in their primitive form had been lost. 'I'hat consequently, 
conscious of the incongruities of primitive forms and modern 
feelings, tlie reformers undertook to construct a service more in 
accordance with the spirit of their age. They adopted the 
VOL. IV. — NO. vni. y 
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Eufflish language; they curtailed the already compressed ritual 
of tne early Christians, &c.’' 

As to the first part of these reflections, we observe, that it is 
by no means common in reli^idtis communities to group the 
offices together as stated. Matins are generally sung alone, by 
many orders at midnight, by some over-night, by others early in 
the morning. Prime is Sung at daybreak, and the shorter 
canonical hours later, with mass interposed, often a solemn mass 
between every two. Vespers and complin are also perforpaed 
separately. In collegiate chu relies, where the canons reside at 
some distance from the church, the offices are more brought 
together. It may be said that the writer of the Tract spwe 
only of the state of things at the Reformation. If so, we have 
not the means att hand to verify his assertion. But we will take 
it as well grounded: what follows? Why that the Catholic 
Church contrived to. correct abuses then existing without abolish- 
ing the ordinances they affected. That she at least knew the 
difference between destruction and reformation. Why Pould 
not Protestants do the same ? In their zeal to return to primi- 
tive practices, why did they abolish them ? Surely the Catholic 
Church proved tnat it was not necessary to humour modern 
feelings by such sacrifices. Which, then, is the true lover, 
follower, or restorer t)f early Christian observances ? 

On the latter, part of our extract we frankly own, that when 
first we perused it, we were quite mistaken. We fancied that 
: tlie writer meant to cast some censure on the adoption of the 
English language, in preference to that uniform speech ** which 
had reversed the curse of Babel.” By Dr. Pusey’s vindication 
of the Tracts, Wre learn that such was not the autnor^s meaning, 
but that the passage in question was favourable to the change of 
language, (vol. iii. p. 17.) We think any dispassionate reader 
would not have so understood it. However, it is plain that if 
the reformers found it neqessary to abrictee the services of the 
Church, in compliance with the spirit of.the age, it could not 
have been the spirit of a papistical age^ as Dr* Pusey there 
explains it. For our Church, which he thus designates, has 
found no need of curtailing, or of farther compression, but rather 
found means to correct abuses* 

But this matter of ancient Church offices lost at the Refbrma- 
tipn, is treated more .at length in the 75th and following Tracts. 
In these, ^ the entire office for Sunday, for the dead, and for 
several festivals, is given by way of specimens* But the intio- 
ductoiy i^htences to the explanation there premised of these 
offices, are Unmatched in ccmtroversial assurance* Ubey are as 
foUows:-*^ . • ' 
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^ There is so much of excellence and beauty in the services of the 
Breviary, that, were it skilfully set before the Protestant by llomanistic 
controversialists as the book of devotions received in their communion, 
it would undoubtedly raise & prejudice in their favour, if he were 
ignorant of the circumstances of the ci^, and but ordinarily candid 
and unprejudiced. To meet this danger is one principal object of 
these pages; in which whatever is good and true in those devotions 
will be claimed, and on reasonable grounds, for the Church Catholic in 
opposition to the Roman Church, whose real claim above other 
Churches is that of having adopted into the service certain additions 
and novelties, ascertainable ' to be such in history, as well as being 
corruptions dOctrinallyi In a , word, it will be attempted to wrest u 
weapon out of our adversaries* hands ; who have in this, os in many 
instances, appropriated to themselves a treasure which was our's as 
much as their's ; and then, in our attempt to recover it, accuse us of 
borrowing what we ha^e but lost through inadvertence.” 

The only real claim of our Church above other Churches 
(e. g. the Anglican) consists in having made some addition to the 
breviary ! 1 ne having known hqw to appreciate it, and having 
kept it, go for nothing, i^uppose a case in point 

Two brothers are in joint possession of a noble estate, de- 
scended to them from their remote ancestors. The younger, 
prodigal-like, considers it not worth Imving, abandons it with 
contempt, and by public deed, takes insteM of it a new paltry 
patch of uncultivated ground. After 800 years, his descendant 
comes out, and says to the other’s heir, ‘‘ Sir, I will thank yoti 
to understandf that your fine ancestral mansion and broad do- 
mains are mine quite as much as yours. It is exceedingly im- 
pertinent of you to call your own wh^ once belonged to rny 
family as well as to yours. I chdm it •^ on reasonable grounds,' 
for my ancestors lost it ‘ through inadvertence.’ Nothing is yours 
except certain additional buildings, which it was a great presump- 
tion m you to erect.” This is indeed a strange claim,” the 
other might reply ; I was by no means prepared for it. But 
surely^ sir, you will allow that three centuries of undisputed and 
exclusive possession, and no small labour and expense in culti^ 
rating and preserving it, give some little superiority of right to 
the property, over that of former coproprietqrship, ‘inadvertently’ 
(that means, I suppose, very faolishlp) cast away, by one who 
publicly chose substitute for it ?” “ None upon earth, my dekt 
sir,” the claimant rejoins, “ none upon earth,' as you must 
clearly see. It is true that if you had not kept it uninterruptedly 
in your family so long, and if your fathers Had not bestowed 
great pains upon it, / should not have now known w^^ere to put 
my hands upon it. But that only makes it a matter of greater 
ocakvenienee for me ; it can give no right to you^ Noy that;# 
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choose to have the property a^ain^ I shall be extremely obliged to 
you, if you will no longer call it yours. As for your additional 
buildings, I shall take them down at the earliest opportunity.” 

Such is the reasoning which these grave divines pursue to 
wrest from us the breviary of which they are jealous. Every 
single reformed cowutvy 9 through inadvertence,” lost this collec- 
tion of offices. We have never heard of an Anglican, German, 
Swedish, Danish or Dutch breviary. Had all Europe followed 
the example of reformation, it is clear that the breviary would 
liave been now known only from manuscripts, or a few black- 
letter editions. Virtually it would have been lost in* the Church. 
Yet it is a service which seems to have continued more or less, 
in the same constituent parts, though not in order or system, 
from apostolic times.” (p. 3.) Now, the dear old obstinate 
Roman Church, could not be brought into the strange inadver- 
tency of reforming itself, by casting away this apostolic institu- 
tion. She tried another plan. The Council of Trent passed 
measures for its correction. St. Pius V carried them into effect, 
and subsequent pontiffs completed the work. Every ecclesiastic 
in the Catholic Church is bound to the daily recital of the bre- 
viary. In fact, the writer in the Tracts cannot give it any intel- 
ligible name but that of the Roman breviary.” And yet it is 
no more ours than theirs wlio no longer possess it ! 

However, we are not disposed to quarrel seriously about our 
rights on this head. Let it first be restored, and practically en- 
forced, in their Anglican Church. Let us first learn that in all 
the collegiate churdies it is daily sung with the punctuality that 
it is in those of France or Italy. Let us see published a “ Bre- 
viarium Anglicanum ad usum Ecclesiac Cantuariensis,” as we 
have one for St. Peter s Church at Rome, or Nolre-Dame in 
Paris. Let us be informed that each portly dignitary has fur- 
nished himself with a Plantinian quarto, and that every curate 
pockets, on leaving home, a Norwicn duodecimo. Put youi*selves 
upon a footing of equality with us in point of possession, and it 
will be quite time enough to discuss the question of right to the 
property. 

5. Intimatelv connected with this matter, which, perhaps, we 
. have too lengthily examined, is another, — the loss of daily ser- 
vice. 

Since the Reformation, the same gradual change in the prevailing 
notions of prayer, has worked its way silently but generally. The ser- 
vices, as they were left by the Reformers, were, as they had been from 
tlie first ages, daily services : they are now weekly services. Are they 
npt in a fwf way to become monthly — ^No. 9, p. 3. 

If, at. the sixteenth century, there was a tendency to shorten 
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and diminish the services, this tendency was completely stopped 
in all Catholic countries, and only went on ‘‘ working its way’' 
in Protestant. Which gained on this score, those who reformed, 
or those who refused to do so? Again, the services of the 
Catholic Church yet remain what they then were, daily services. 
Every cathedral, collegiate, and generally every conventual, 
church, all over Catholic Christendom, *has daily performed in it 
the divine office, with a numerous attendance of the members 
who form the chapter or community. Besides this, every church 
and chapel is open daily to the devotion of the faithful, and the 
divine Eucharistic sticrifice is daily offered in each. Wc, there- 
fore, are in no danger of seeing oar offices become monthly, or 
even weekly. The 25th Tract contains an extract from a ser- 
mon of Bishop Beveridge, in which this neglect of daily prayer 
is condemned as a breach of duty. After quoting the rubrics 
concerning this matter, the bishop thus urges it on the clergy. 

But notwithstanding this great care tnat our Church hath 
taken to have daily Prayers in etery parish, we see^ by sad ex- 
perience, they are shamefully neglected, all the kingdom over ; 
there being very few places where they have any Public Prayers 
^on the week-days, except, perhaps, upon Wednesdays and 
Iridays ; because it is expressly commanded that both Morning 
and Evening Prayers be reaa every day in the week, as the 
Litany upon those. And why this commandment should be 
neglected more than the other, for my part I can see no reason. 
But I see plain enough that it is a great fault, a plain breach of the 
known laws of Christ's Holy Catholic Church, and particularly 
of that part of it which, by his blessing, settled among us.” We 
leave it to the sensible reader to conclude .whether -the Reforma- 
tion did good or harm in this part of Christian duty. We will 
trust him also with the decision, as to which Church has stuck 
closest to the primitive practice. 

6. Besides the performance of daily service, the daily celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper was appointed at the Reformation, with 
the practice of daily, and still more, weekly communion. It is 
allowed, that when the Reformation was introduced, these pra<5- 
tices were followed in England. For, another extract from the 
same bishop, published in the 26th Tract, acknowledges this. 
“ Where we may observe, first, that in those days there was daily 
communion in cathedral churches, and other places, as there used 
to be in the primitive Church.” (p. 9.) Proof is then given of 
this practice in St. Paul’s. “ From whence it is plain, that, the 
communion was then celebrated in that church every day. And 
BO it was even in parish churches.” Of which likewise proof is 
given. The loss of this primitive practice, is called in capital let- 
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tert, “ A SIN OF THE Church,” (Tr. 6, p. 4,) that is of the Angli- 
can. For it is the practice solemnly to celebrate the Eucharistic 
rite, or, aa we express it, to say Mass, everyday, in every Cathey 
lie Church over tlie world, as it was in England when the 
Reformation took place. And as this custom is acknowledged 
to have been primitive and apostolic, we presume it will be granted 
that, in this respect, as in the preceding, the unreform^ have 
been more successful than the reformed. 

7. Let us proceed with rites or practices belonging to this 
Blessed Sacrament. And first, take a less important one. 

A poor woman mentioned, with much respect, her father's prac- 
tice never to taste food before receiving the Lord’s Supper, adhering 
unconsciously to ^he practice of the Church in its better days, and, in- 
deed, of our own in Bishop Taylor’s time." — Tr, 66, p. 11. 

These better days were the earliest ages. The abuses intro- 
duced into the Church of Corinth are groiindedly supposed to 
have led to the practice here mentioned. Tertullian describes 
the Eucharist as that which wg& received “ ante omnem cibum,” 
before every" other food. Thus has anotlier primitive observance, 
held in England till the Ueformation, and even continued for 
some time after, through the impulse of preceding better princi- 
ples, been completely lost. So much for the efficacy of the Re- 
ibrmation in retaining primitive practices. What shall we say 
of its ability to return to them ? We need not add, tliat this 
practice is rigidly followed in the Catholic Church, just as it was 

in hotter days.” 

8. When the spirit of ‘ reformation invaded England, tlie 
country was in possession of a liturgy, precisely tJiat which we 
Catliolics now use. On this, let us have the opinion of the Tract- 
writers, All liturgies now existing, except those in use in 
Protestant countries, profess to be derived from very remote an- 
ti<juily.” (No. 63, p. 1.) After this preliminary sentence, the 
writer proceeds to snow, from a comparison of the different litur- 
gies, the justice of their claim. He thus speaks of ours. An- 
other liturgy, which can be traced \»ck with tolerable certainty 
to very remote time, is the Roman Missal.” Manuscripts are 
then referred to, which prove the Mass to have been essentially the 
same when revised by rope St Gregory the Great in 590, and a 
centiiiy earlier by GeJasius, and even under Pope St. Leo the Great. 

It also deserves to be^noticed, that, at the time when the Ro- 
man Liturgy was undergoing these successive revisals, a tradition 
all along prevailed attributing to one part of it an apostolic origin, 
and that this part do^ not appear to nave undergone any change 
whatever. Virgilius, who was Pope between the times of Gela- 
sius and Gregoiy, us, that the ^canonicNal prayom,’ or what 
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is now callkl the * Canon of the S^ass,* had been handed down 
as an apostolical tradition. And much earlier we hear the same 
from Pope Innocent, who adds, that the ajxistle from whom they 
derived it was St. Peter.** (p. 5.) 

On this precious deposit of apostolical tradition, received from 
St. Gregory by the English Church, on its conversion, the An- 
glican reformers laid uieir sacrilegious liands. These worthy 
champions of primitive usages, these pious vindicators of the early 
ages, these zealous restorers of apostolic piety, recklessly (shall 
we say ‘‘ through inadvertence ?”) rejected and abolished this 
venerable monument of antiquity, and substituted a patch-work 
liturgy, or ‘‘ communion service,” in which hardly a rite or a 
prayer is observed that existed in the old. In gages 8 Itfid d of 
the cited Tract, are tables to prove this. The four principal 
ancient liturgies are* compared together, viz. St. Peter’s or the 
llotnan, St. James’s or the Oriental, St. Mark’s or the Egyptian, 
and St John’s or the Ephesian and Mozarabic. The result is, 
that in eleven points connected with the consecration and com- 
munion, they all wonderfully agree. This nunibef might have 
been probably increased ;,but we are content to take the state- 
ment of the Tract The communion service discards ^five of 
these points, alters and mutilates some of the remainder, and 
arranges the little it has preserved in a different order from any. 
'Hie statement of this modification is coolly introduced by these 
words ; ‘‘ The English Reformers prefer an order different from 
any of these,” (p. 8.) We will not enter into any discussion 
about their right to do so. Oh, no ! It would have been quite 
a pity, if, by any chance, they had preserved in a modern religion 
practices of such venerable antiquity. But, at any rate, do not 
call such ‘men Reformers. If you will, 1do not tell us that the 
purpose of the Reformation was only to clear away modern 
abuses, and to retain and restore all that was primitive and apos- 
tolical ! You yourselves say, it may perhaps be said without 
exaggeration, that next to the Holy Scriptures, they (the ancient 
liturgies) possess the greatest claim to our veneration and study.” 
(p. 16.) Vet they whom you call your Fathers, made no scruple 
of abolishing or completely disfiguring them*! 

On the ouicr side, we need hardly remind our readers, that 
the Catholic Liturgy or Mass, as now used, and translated in 
pocket missals, is nearly word for wood identical with that of 
Gelasius, referred to in our Tract, This subject, however, de- 
serves a fuller discussion than we can at present afford it. 

9. Among the points excluded from the Liturgy at the Refor- 
mation, one is thus specified : And likewise anoti^t prayer 
(which has been exduded from the English Ritual) ^ for the rest 
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and ^ace of all those who have departed this life in God’s faith 
and fear,’ concludinjj'with a prayer for. cominiinion with them.'' 
(p. 7.) On this subject Dr. rusey enlarges in a letter, now 
prefixed to the tliird volume of the Tracts. He allows that this 

a er was excluded from the Anglican Liturgy, by yielding 
e judgment of foreign ultra-reformers.” We need not observe 
that C’alholics have retained the practice and ‘the words. Nor 
shall we find it difficult, in a proper place, to disprove Dr. Piisey’s 
assertions respecting the object of these prayers in the ancient 
Church, and to show that it was the same as Catholics now pro- 
pose to themselves. 

10. When the most solemn of all Christian rites was thus 
rudely and irreverently treatetl, it must not surprise ns to find 
others, less important, handled in like manner. Dr. Pusey has 
divided into three Tracts (67-69) a long treatise on “ Scriptural 
views of Holy Baptism.” It deserves, in many respects, our 
highest praise; and we freely give it. At pages 266 and follow- 
ing, lie presents, in parallel columns, those baptismal rites which 
were very generally, if not universally, observed in the ancient 
Church, and which we have retained. ^ The Anglicans, too, kept 
them for a time. But naturally they could not understand their 
worth, and sacrificed them to tne good pleasure of Bucer. Dr. 
Pusey thus laments the loss of those primitive observances. “ We 
liave lost by all those omissions. Men are impressed by these 
visible actions, far more than they are aware, or wish to acknow- 
ledge. Two points especially were thereby visibly inculcated, 
which men seem now almost wholly to have lost sight of, — the 
powder of.our enemy Satan, and the might of our Blessed Re- 
deemer.” (p. 242.) Thus we see what a practical influence on 
faith these omissions may have. Again: “ It has undoubtedly 
been a device of Satan, to persuade men that this expulsion of 
himself (by the exorcisms prefixed to our baptism) was unneces- 
sary; he has thereby secured a more undisputed possession. 
Wliether the rite can again be restored in our Church, without 

S greater evil, God only knoweth; or whether it be not irrevocably 
brfeited ; but this is certain, that until it be restored, we shall 
have much more occasion to warn our flocks of the devices and 
|K)wer of him against whom they have to contend.” {p. 243.) 

Hence, in another Tract, tliese authors feelingly deplore the 
loss, or better to speak, the rejection, of the Catholic Ritual. 
After quoting passages from tlie Fathers upon the origin of many 
ceremonies still retained by us, they conclude : “ that, as a whole, 
the Catholic Ritual was a precious possession, and if we, who 
liave escaped from Popery, have lost not only the possession, but 
the sense of its value, it is a serious question whether we are no]; 
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like men who recover from some serious illness, with the loss or 
injury of their sight or hearing; whether we are not like the 
Jews returned from captivity, who could never find the rod of 
Aaron or the Ark of the Covenant, which, indeed, had ever been 
hid from the world, but then was removed from the temple it- 
self.” (No. 34.) • 

These are grievous lamentations. Thank God, we have* no 
reason to make them. The deposit of traditional practices which 
we received from our forefathers we ha\*e kept invioldte. We 
have rejected no rite, we have hardly admitted one, in the admi- 
nistration of the sacraments, since the days of Gclosius or Gre- 

11. Another primitive practice avowedly neglected in the 
English Church, is that of fasting, and other austerities. Dr. 
Piisey has written several Tracts upon the subject. In one he 
says : “ I would fain hope that there will not long be this vari- 
ance between our principles and our practice.” (No. 18, p. 31.) 
Again : “ the other fasts of the dmreh require the less to be 
dwelt iipon^ either because, as in Lent, her authority is in some 
degree recognized, although it be very imperfectly an(\ caprici- 
ously obeyed,” &c. (p. 33.) In this TracU as in many others, a 
captious spirit, in relation to Catholics, is observable. We lament 
it. It is but little creditable to the writer. To urge,” ho 
writes, that fasts were abused by tlie later llomish Church, is 
but to assert that they are a means of grace committed to men, 
&c. It was then among the instances of calm judgment in the 
Reformers of our Prayer-book,” (we have seen specimens of lliis 
calm judgment,) that, cutting off the abuses which before pre- 
vailed, the vain distinctions of meats, the luxurious abstinences, 
the lucrative dispensations, they still prescribed fasting.”... The 
Reformers omitted that which might be a snare to men’s con- 
sciences; they left it to every man’s Christian prudence and 
experience how he would fast, but they prescribed the d^s upon 
which he should fast, both in order to obtain an unity ot feeling 
and devotion in the members of Christ’s body, and to preclude 
the temptation to the neglect of the duty altogether.” (p. 7.) 
Yet, on the whole, the duty, as a general one, in neglected. The 
Common-prayer book prescribes as days of fasting or abstinence, 

All the Fridays in the year, except ChristmaMay.” Is this 
observed in the Anglican Church ? The forty days of Lent ; 
are they observed ? The Ember days ; arc they observed ? Yet 
among Catholics, in England as on the continent, all these days 
are strictly observed; all Fridays by abstinence, and all the rest 
by fasts. /Phe appointment of days, then, was not sufficient 
The Reformers, with all their calm judgment, went wrong in not 
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prescribing how men are to fast. But, in n^ity, th^ mted up 
in the Church all the principles by which alone fasting could he 
practically preserved in it There is sbmethinf^, therefore*, to say 
the least, ungenerous and unhandsome in praising the Reformers 
at the expense of the. Catholics, for cutting off abuses which 
before prevailed,” when this amputation was so clumsily performed 
as to lead to the total destruction of the thing itself. And this 
unhandsomcness is doubled by the consideration, that if <hese 
abuses existed till then, Catholics were able to correct them 
without any such violent effects. For if dispensations were then 
lucrative, they certainly are not so now, either in this countrj" or 
abroad. Tiiere is a heavy penalty in Italy, renewed every year, 
not only upon every ecclesiastical authority receiving a fee for 
giving a dispensation from abstinence during Lent, but upon any 
medical man demanding it for a certificate of weak health, in- 
tended for obtaining such dispensation. The difference, then, 
between our Church and the Anglican has been this : that sup^ 
posing dispensations till the sfxteenth century to have been lucra- 
tive, we wisely removed the lucre, 'but kept the necessity of dis- 
pensation by ecclesiastical authority, and thereby preserved the 
practice itself. The Anglicans, retaining the ecclesiastical pre- 
cept of fasting on stated days, with what Dr, Pusey considers 
‘‘ calm judgment,’* vested in each individual the dispensing power, 
lest it sliouTd be lucrative to pastors, and of course, lest all eccle- 
siastical power of enforcing an ecclesiastical precept. When each 
man is constituted his own judge, when selfishness is made the 
supreme umpire between the appetites and an irksome, painful 
duty, it is easy to foresee the decision. We are sure that a Pro- 
testant clergyman would be astonished) if one of his parishioners 
called upon him at the commencement of Lent, or in an Ember 
week, to ask his permission, as a pastor and orf^ii of his* Church, 
not to fast. He would probably be more astonished to find that 
he had a parishioner who thougiit about fasting at all. Indeed, 
we have little doubt that Dr. Pusey and his friends would be 
very glad to place the duty of fasting once more under the safe- 
guard of the Church’s jurisdiction ; by bringing men to the prac-. 
tical conviction that, whatever the Church has enjoined, no faith- 
ful son ought to neglect, without a reason which she herself has 
approved. Did every one fast, who had not obtained this appro- 
bation of his neglect, the precept of the Church would not be a 
dead letter. 

Then as to vain distinctions of meats,” surely Dr, Pusey is 
fully aware that, in the primitive Church, pretty nearly the same 
distinctions existed as do now among Ca^olics. St. Chrysostom 
(8d Horn* to the People Antioch)^ St C^il gf Jerusdem 
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{Catedi. St Basil (Is^ Hem m Fasting), and Hermes, an 
apostolic Father (Pasfor. 1. iii.), not to quote many decrees of 
councils and other authorities, tell us that flesh-meat was forbid* 
den on all fast-days. St John Baptist did not consider distinction 
of meats vain, when he chose locusts and wild honey for his diet; 
nor did God when he instituted the old law. The rule for the 
English Church St Grt^ory gave to our apostle St Augustine, 
the same as is found in Canon Law. We abstain from flesh- 
meat and from all things which come from flesh, as milk, cheese, 
and eggs.” 

What is meant by ^Muxurious abstinences?*' That the rich 
will often turn into a luxury what is meant for humiliation, must 
not surely be cast as a reproach upon the duty, n^r alleged as a 
sufiicieut motive for ite abolition. Because the voluptuous who 
loll upon velvet cushions in well-fitted pews, are better at ease 
when kneeling in church, than the poor are in their hard beds 
at home, should the custom of kneeling at worship be abolished ? 
If occasionally conviviality is mor^ indulged on a day of absti- 
nence than becomes it, to the generality it is truly a day of 
restraint and penance. A Catholic can seldom invite a friend, 
certainly not a Protestant, to his table on those days, and is 
generally precluded from accepting an invitation from others. 
VV\; know Catholics not a few, who, so far from considering fish 
a delicacy, from beini? obliged to confine themselves to the use of 
it on certain days, will not allow it on others to be served on their 
tables. And many, too, we know who, week after week, find 
pain in complying with the duty of abstinence. In fact, so gene- 
rally has this been felt, that within these few years, the Holy See 
has assented to the petition of the British and Irish Catholics, for 
the abolition of the abstinence on Saturdays. And the dispen- 
sation thus gianted, though on such a great scale, vms not a 
“ lucrative” one, for it did not put a stiver into the papal trea- 
sujy. 

Dr. Pusey’s own Tracts afford us sufficient proof of the vast 
wisdom in his Church, when she left it to every man’s Christian 
prudence and experience how he should fast.'? llie natural 
consequence has been, that diose who wish to do it, know not 
how. The Tract 66 is in answer to a letter by a clergyman 
(mark that!) who, through the British Magazine^ desired many 
illustrations of No. 18. Among these queries are, — In what is 
the abstinence of fasting to consist?” Is there any difference 
between abstinence ana fasting?” The answer to this question 
is in these different terms,— Not, I imagine, in our Clmrch.” 
Now, all tins uncertainty, or rather ignorance, proceeds from the 
AngUcan Church not having thought it proper to define Aw 
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men were to fast A very indifferently instructed Catholic would 
be ashamed to ask such questions; much more a clergyman. 

In conclusion, Dr. Pusey finds himself obliged to answer the 
objection that “ fasting is Popish.’^ Of course, he denies it. 
He is right It may belong to anyone who chuses to practise it. 
Is it Anglican ? 

12. lo the practice of fasting is Joined that of other works of 
mortification, such as ‘‘ hard lodging, uneasy garments,” (hair 
shirts ?) “ laborious posture in prayer, sufferance of cold,” &c., 
and it is called “part of the foolish wisdom of the day to des- 
pise these small things, and disguise its. impatience of restraint 
under some such general maxim as— ‘ that God has no pleasure 
in self-torture^ or mortification.’” (No. 60, p. 9.) These senti- 
ments hardly call for a commentary. Few Protestants wilfread 
them without pronouncing them popish ; no Catholic, without 
admitting their general truth. 

We pass over other points of less importance, in which the 
defection of the Anglican Church from primitive practices is 
openly or tacitly acknowledged. There are one or two matters, 
however, which w'e think it right to notice, before corning to 
our concluding remarks. 

In the first place, there is constantly a desire manifested to 
bring the rite of ordination as nearly as possible to the definition 
of a sacramental institutioii. Thus, we are told that ordina- 
tion, though it does not precisely come within our” (/. e. the 
Anglican) ‘‘definition of a sacrament, is, nevertheless, a rite 
partaking, in a high degree, of the sacramental character, and it 
IS by reference to the proper sacraments that its nature can be 
most satisfactorily illustrated.” (No. 5, p. 10.) The difierenco 
seems to be placed in the circumstance, that in the other sacra- 
inents tlie essence lies in the w^ords or form, while in ordination 
it is placed in the imposition of hands, or outward rite. (No. 1, 
p. 8.) This is rather a bungling view of die sacramental theory, 
and leads to important consequences respecting the Eucharist. 
Of these we shall find a proper place to speak. Dr. Pusey, in 
his vindication of the Tracts^ goes even farther, and shows that, 
according to St. Augustine’s definition, ordination might well 
have been numbered among the sacraments. This definition is 
no other than that of our Church, “ a visible sign of invisible 
grace.” (Vol. iii. p. 11,) On the whole, we should conclude, 
that the Anglican Church would have done better to have kept 
St. Augustine’s definition. It would have acted in conformity 
with antiquity, and it would have better preserved the dignity 
of its supposed priesthood. 

Secondly. The retention of ancient doctrines and riles by 
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Catholics is clearly acknowledged. Thus, speaking of the 
visible Church, we liave what follows : — 

Now, the Papists have retained it ; and so they have the advantage 
of possessing an uistrument, which is, in the first place, suited to the 
needs of human nature; and next, is a special gift of Christ, and so 
lias a blessing with it Accordingly we see that in its measure success 
follows their zealous \ise of it. They act with great force upon the 
imaginations of men. The vaunted antiquity, the universality, tlie 
unanimity of their Church, put them above the varying fashions of 
the world, and the religious novelties of the day. And truly, when 
one surveys the grandeur of their system, a sigh arises in the thought- 
ful mind, to think we should be separated from them. * Cum tabs sis, 
ulinain nosier esses!’ But, alas, an union is impossibih. Their 
communion is infected with heterodoxy: we are bound to flee it os a 
l^estilence. They have established a lie in the place df God’s truth; 
and by their claim of immutability in doctrine, cannot undo the sin 
they Iiaye committed. They cannot repents Popery must be destroyed, 
it cannot be reformed.*' — No. 20, p. 3. 

This last phrase we hail with a mixed feeling of pity and 
satisfaction. Of pity for those who possess not the same stability 
as ourselves : of satisfaction at here finding a plain and manly 
declaration of the attitude in which we mutually stand. To us 
is left the blessed hope of bringing others into unity with us by 
gentle arts of persuasive argument ; to themselves they reserve, 
as an only resource, die ungracious work of destruction. 

Thirdly, The spiritual and devotional character of the Catho- 
lic worship *and religion is openly avowed. Of the approaching 
contest between the English Church and ours, it is saia: — 

“ The same feelings which carry men now to dissent will carry 
them to Romanism — novelty being an essential stimulant of popular 
devotion; and the Roman system, to say nefthing of the intrinsic 
majesty and truth, which remain -in it amid its corruptions, abounding 
in this and other stimulants of a most potent and effective character. 
And farther, there will over be a number of refined and aiBTectionate 
minds, who, disappointed in finding full matter for their devotional 
feelings in the English system, as at present conducted, betake them- 
selves, through human frailty, to Rome.’' — No. 71, p- 4. 

Let us now apply ourselves to drawing general conclusions 
from the view which we have given of these Tracts. Observe, 
w^ have only treated of their proposed return to ancient prac- 
tices, now lost among the Anglicans. We resume, then, the 
query proposed at the beginning of our article. What has been 
gained by the Reformation, considered as an attenmted return 
to primitive purity ? We have here a clear conf^ion that, 
upon a do^n points, affecting nothing less than the constitution 
of the Chiuxhy and the autimri^ of its hierarchy, the grouiKk 
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upon which the mpst solemn dogmus rest, the public offices of 
the Church, the frequent use of the Eucharistic sacrament, the 
performance of daily service, the observance of fasting, and 
other great moral precepts, the Anglican Church, unaer the 
mask of a reformation, contrived to place things in a worse state 
than they were before, and than they now exist in the Catholic 
Church. What title can be established to the name of refor- 
mation in all these particulars ? 

But we fear lest, in often repeating this queiy, we may have 
been guilty of a mistake, small in itself, but more important in 
its results. We have spoken of our Church as the unreformed, 
in opposition to the Anglican, Q,%prof€S8ing to be reformed. By 
applying to ourselves the negative epithet, we only meant lo 
sjKuik of such reformation as led to the deplorable effects acknow- 
ledged in the Tracts to have taken placo in Anglicanism. Wc 
disavow any reform amongst us, wrought on tne principle it 
adopted, of destroying, or abolishing, all in which there was 
abuse, real or pretended. IJo Cathdic will deny that, in many 
matters of Church discipline, relaxation had crept into religious 
practices, before the Reformation. The Church, in many ways, 
through Papal constitutions, particular synods, and chiefly by 
the council of Trent, issued decrees of reform. Whoever opens 
the statutes of the council, will see in every sheet ‘‘ Decretum 
de reforinatione.” The Catholic Church, however, went to 
work upon principles totally different from the Anglican. The 
religious orders were supposed to be lax in discipline, and open 
to abuses. England suppressed them, seized their revenues, 
turned upon the world thousands of inoffensive men and w'omen 
who had long abandoned it, and abolished the ascetic life, which 
the Tracts^ after 13ingham, acknowledge to have existed in the 
primitive Church. [Records of the Churchy No. XI, p. 3.) The 
Catholic Church inquired into the abuses, framed die wisest 
regulations for their correction and prevention, and only sup- 
pressed, wliere, as in the case of the Humiliati, real crime or 
gross degeneracy could be established on proof. The education 
of clergy was a matter much neglected in many diocesses. The 
English reformers took not a single step towai'ds establishing a 
system of clerical education, umess it was the suppression of 
schools and chantries. The Catholic ** reformers” at Trent, 
obliged every diocess to erect and maintain an ecclesiastics^ 
seminary, in which the young aspirants to the clerical state 
should live in community, divimng their time betwoeen stindy and 
spiritual exercises, under th^ watchful eye of the bishop, and 
persons deputed by him. 

There had been grievous abuses eomplaioed of in the eoUa- 
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tion of benefices, from the j^uralities ^cumulated on one indU 
vidual, or their collation on absentees, such as officers of the 
Papal court The Anglicans have left all ' these evils, perhaps 
have aggravated them. They allow many l^nefices, with cure of 
souls, to devolve on one man’s head; and Cheltenham, and 
Leamington, and Brighton, will bear testimony to the Irish 
rectories and vicarages, which allow their incumbents to live 
beyond the reach of their docks’ complaints. Since the council 
of Trent, those abuses have been completely cut off in the 
Catholic Church, and pluralities, with cure of souls, are totally 
unknown among us. 

We could run on through some hundred such comparisons, to 
show the opposite characters of our two reforms. Ours was a 
conservative reform ; we pruned away the decayed part ; we , 
placed the vessel in the furnace, and, the dross being melted 
off, we drew it out bright and pure. Yours was radical to the 
extreme ; you tore up entire plants by the roots, because you 
.said there was a blight on some one branch ; you threw the 
whole vessel into the fire, and maae merry at its blaze. Now 
that you go to look for it again, you find nothing but ashes. 
And you are surprised at this ! 

Gladly, too, would we institute a comparison between the 
instruments of our respective reformations. We would put St. 
Charles Borromeo against Cranmer, or Bartholomew de Mar- 
tyrilJus against Bucer ; the first as agents, the latter as auxiliaries. 
It has often appeared to us, that Divine Providence was gra- 
ciously pleased to give the lie to those who, under pretence of 
grievous abuses and errots, caused schism in the Church, by 
raising from its bosom, at that very moment, and soon after, 
such men as no Reformed Church can boast of. The tree might 
have been known by its fruits; an evil tree could not have 
brought forth such worthy fruits of charity, of pastoral zeal, of 
penitential spirit, as then came to adorn the Catholic Church. 
And two things strike us principally in this matter. First, that 
they flourished exactly after the western continental Church is 
supposed by these Anglican writers to have set on itself the 
seal of reprobation, by sanctioning heresy at Trent. Nay, 
some among them, as St. • Charles, were the most active pro- 
moters of Its decisitms. Secondly, that these extraordinary 
men were all distinguished for their attachment to this Church, 
and made it their glory that they belonged to iu We meet in 
their writindiwith no regrets at a single step it had taken, no 
intimation oT a thought, umt it had inadvertently let slip a 
tide of jprimitive truths 

They were really a crown, aye^. a crown 6f guild, to tbeit 
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mother; not as the fading garlands of Ephraim, put on the 
head in a moment of intoxication. They were heroes, whose 
names, after three centuries, are fresh in the mouths of men. 
Who, among the ordinary class of Anglicans, speaks of Parker, 
or Jewel, or Bancroft, or Cranmer, or Bramhall, as nf men 
whose good deeds have descended in blessings on generations, 
or whose wise sayings are as maxims of life upon the lips of 
children ? But such are the memories of a Francis de Sales, 
and a Vincent of Paul, a Philip Neri, and an Ignatius Loyola. 
Cities, provinces, and kingdoms, publicly testily their venera- 
tion for their memories, and their gratitude for the benefits they 
conferred. Children, who owe their early knowledge of Goa, 
and of good letters, to the gratuitous education of the continent, 
lisp with tended* affection the names of a Joseph Calasanctius, or 
a Jeroni Emilian. Thousands of sick, whose pillows are watched 
with kindness by self-devoted, unpaid attendants, pronounce 
blessings on a Camillus de Lellis, or a John of God, or a Vincent 
of Paul, who inspired their successors with such charity. Has 
any diocess of England raised a statue to its bishop like the 
colossus of Arona ? Has any of its cities ever honoured one of 
its priests, as Rome has done Philip Neri, with the title of its 
apostle ? 

But this comparison between tlie English and the true 
Church, at the time when the former boasts of having risen into 
primitive splendour, and left the other buried in error and cor- 
ruptions, becomes still more striking, when made with reference 
to the spiritual life. Never in any period of the Church was it 
illustrated by persons more deeply enamoured of the cross, more 
versed in the science of the inward life, or more sublimely occu- 
pied in contemplation, than the Catholic, at the very moment 
when England thought proper to abandon its unity. The writ- 
ings of St. Theresa, and St. John of the Cross, not to mention 
the lives of such men as Felix a Cantalicio, Peter of Alcantara, 


Pascal Baylon, and innumerable others, are enough to have 
added glo^ to the true Church, in the brightest period of its 
histoiy. One would have supposed, that a young and vigorous 
establishment, the Phoenix-church of England, springing forth 
into a new life from the funeral pile .where she had consumed 
tlie decayed elements of her previous existence, would have 
flown upwards with a steady gaze upon the sun of righteousness, 
and given proof of he! renewed vigour, by her eagle-flights tp- 
wards the regions of heaven. Instead of this, she 4bll heayily on 
the ground, scorched in plumage, and shorn of wing, and con- 
demned to walk or creep upon ^e earth's surface, and to seek 
her food, with dimmer eye, in its stagnant, lifeless *poo]s« * At 
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same tune, the spirit of Go^ seemed restless and pi^lific itt 
the heart of her rival, brii^ing forth thoughts and aspirations 
which rose tip heavenwards, as to their proper home, unclouded 
by the smallest Stain that would show them to have risen fh>m 
a bosom tainted by lieresy and corruption.* 

If, «then, nothing was gained by the Protestant Reformation 
on behalf of good discipline, the Notary use of the sacramen^ 
and other sium-like holy practice^ nothing surely was gained in 
deep spirituality, and the perfectiqp of the'inward life. And if, 
on the other hand, the Catholic reform of the Church cleared 
away abuses by time introduced, leaving the good intact, so did 
it, at the same time, witness within it a marvellous development 
of the principles of tlivine contemplation and close i^iion of 
the soul witli God. That Christianity could hop^ for no advai^'* 
tage in tliis respect frctm the Reformation, is acknowledged by a 
late writer, whose sentiments on the German department of that 
awful revolution we hope on some future occasion to lay befoi'e 
our readers. Speaking of the ruin which it caused to the 
German empire, Menzel observes At so high a price as 
this, the small gains of this measure were too dearly bought. 
For, whatever improvements the new Church might boast of, 
wliatever errors and malpractices she could charge her mother 
or elder sister with, never will she be able to deny her the 
merit of having preserved and disseminated the light of divine 
truth and of human learning ; never will she have it in her 
power to make out a case of necessity, or to form another path 
to salvation, than that on which Tauler, Thomas ^ Kempis, and 
Fenelon, have found the right way.” [Menzel^ neuere GescMchte 
der Dcuischen von der Reformation^ Breslaw, 182b, vol. i. p% 7.) 

We shall of course be told, that the Reparation from the 
Church of Rome took place in consequence of doctrinal errors. 
Or, according to tlie theory of the TrucUy that, by sanctioning 
those errors, she separated herself from the reforming Anglican 
Church. Much that is connect^ with this question hangs upon 
the important one of apostolical succession, and the existence of 
schism in that Church. That inust be laid aside for the present* 
But we look at the matter under another aspect. 

We are told, then, that tne Catholic Church bad departed in 
matters of faith from ^imitivevtrutb, and had endbved tiie hearts 
of men to error, charge was twofold. The Catholic 

Church was accused of having corrupted- faith, itnd loaded the 

, , 1 . ,,1,4 I 

* And to what else** (than the pvaotice of rieoroiia fkating) cau one attiihute 
it, that so many men in the French Chtirrh, amid all the disadvantagee of a e or w rtt 
rel^ion, attaUed a degree of spirituality rare among onraelvee?’*— T!moltyhr m 
Thnei, No. 66, p. 16. ' 
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pr|E\ 4 ^(|^ of t;}ie Church with human ^ and superstitious 
The B^rmation attacked both. It cut off many doctrines then 
l^heved by all the Churcfa» sayingt these are not warranted 
by primitive belief.” It abdklied almost the entire liturgy, and 
other services in the Church, the rites us^ in tlie administration 
pf sacraments, and many other observances, saying : these are 
human inventions,’’ 

Well, the work was done, and, God knows, thoroughly done. 
Nearly three hundred years roll on, the minds of men gradually 
cool, and they begin to discover tWt almost every one of the 
rites, ceremonies, and practices, abolished at the Reformation as 
superstitious additions to the primitive simplicity of worship, 
were, and are, most venerable, - and even traceable to apostolic 
origin f Whsrt becomes of the other half? Oh, tliere we do 
jfbt yield an inch. Our reformers were certainly too hasty in 
dealing with outward observances. They allowed themselves to 
be miried. But in matters of faith, in which they condemned 
Rome, you must not touch them* Inhere all was done deliber- 
ately and wisely.” — Gently, good sirs ; you yourselves have 
yielded much. You have certainly betrayed a lurking desire 
that ordination should be considered a sacrament. You your- 
»e|v^ acknowledged that the English Church has committed 
mistakes in the practical Working of its system : nay, that it is 
incomplete even in Jt|,^ormal doctrine and discipline.” (No. 71, 
p, 27.) You concew?, ** though your own revolution” 
(here you have for once hit upon the right name) of opinion 
and practice was slower, ana more carefully considered than 
those of your neighbours, yet k was too much influenced by 
secular interests, sudden external evenUhi &nd the will of indivi- 
duals, to carry with it any vouchers for the peripetion s^d entire^ 
nesli of the religious system thence emerging.” You have con- 
fess that me hurry and confusion* of the times led to a 
settlm^nt of religion incomplete and defective.” (p. 80.) You 
allow dw»t your doctrine on the Blessed Eucharbt, though, on 
the whole,, protected safe thitugh % dangerous time by the 
cautious Ri^ey, wt, in one pr two places, was clouded by the 
interpolations of Bucer.” (p. S®,) 

In other wm^is, ypa allow the godly wcu^kof Reformation to 
been but an ineom^ete and ill^cligefted workt You see in 
k errors and omissions in sWery wt. But not a fault of com- 
mission will you acknOwfedge. 14ot a single positive definition 
was mistaken. You have drawn a nice limit : you have, traced 
very minutely the boundi^ mark. On one side yon see pal- 
pate imperi!^on%inconsideimm unnecessmy change^ 

excessive innovations, unwarranted inteifbneiice^ dT the civil 
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unlucky concessions to the pressure of cireumstan^ 
and, by consequence, system of rel^n incomplete and 
defective.” Qut on the other side of the TOundary, these same 
men, under the very same circumstances, without any new 
light, did not'" commit a single error* Oh no, there they were 
impeccable. They were repeatedly deceived when the Question 
was about omissions, — never when they adopted^ They fell into 
constant oversiAts when they rdectM, never qnce when they 
defined. Wonderful sagacity I lncomprehenBime~fav beyond 
the gift of infallibility, which you are so careful to disclaim for 
your Church’! (p, 27.) 

But we fancy thaft a prudent enquirer will ask for some better 
proof of this wonderful preservation, than the mere assertion of 
these gentlemen that their own Church “ kept the^nearest of any 
to the complete truth.” (p. 29.) When you acknowledge so 
many false steps, and allow that you have no security against 
others, surely men have a ri^t to doubt whether you have 
escaped them. The Catholic Church is consistent* she say^ 

I am gifted with infallibility, therefore I have fallen into no 
errors.” The Anglican rejects infallibility, but claims an equal 
obedience. 

The argument, however, may be urged more home as tlius; 
It will be acknowledged, and by none more consistently than by 
the authors of the Tracts^ that putwarjjpferms ^re great safe^ 
guards of doctrine, and that the abaifflonment of rites or obscrv* 
ances of very remote antiquity will often endanger some point of 
doctrine in connexion with them# Who can doubt that the 
neglect of ecclesiastical censures has led to the enfeebling of 
Church authority among the Anglicans? ^ JHave we not heard 
Dr* Pusey complain^ tliat the abandonmenrof the exorcisms in 
baptism has much contributed to make men in bis Church forget 
the power of Satan, and the might of our Redeemer ? Now, to 
apply these principles, let us take an instance which lately struck 
us on occasion of the Christmas solemnity. Let us suppose tha^t 
one of the clergymen who conduct these Tracts^ admiring, as be 
professes* the Roman Breviary, bad induced several of his brs^ 
thren and friends to recite its^fatins together bn Christmas^e, 
as was usual in the ancient Church. Tliey would find nothing 
obiectionable in the o$oe, but rather much pofH^img a nVeet 
solemnity* For we will imagine them to omit ^ at 

the beginning, and the Alma MedempUme at the end* Theie 
are their two principal stumbling-blocks* Arrived at 
Noctum, one proceeds to md tim Hpmily of Sit 
the gos^l as follows Qiii^ largiente DornmOj 
sdiemmo hocUe celebr^turi sumtHb lOqui diu de 
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TOssumus/’ {Hofn* 8 in Evang.) Since, through the divine 
favour, we shall this day thrice celebrate solemn Mass, we cannot 
speak at length on the gospel/* These admirers of primitive 
antiquity would have been a little staggered at such a declaration 
of St, Gregory’s, Now, if one of them had started an objection 
tliat such words were nonsense in the mouth of a Protestant 
clergyman, and that he could not feel justified in claiming any 
thing common ^with a Pope who spoke such Popish language, 
what reply would the director make ? It is true,” he would 
have to reply, “ that appearances are against us. We must ac- 
knowledge that the communion service at the time of St. Gre- 
gory, and even much earlier, was called the Mass. When we 
restored primUive Christianity at the Reformation, we wisely 
abolished the name. It is true that the Mass recited at that 
time, and even in the age of Gelasius or St. Leo, was, prayer for 
pi'ayer, and ceremony for ceremony, the same as tliat of the 
Popish Missal. On the same blessed occasion, we considemtely 
suppressed it, though probably coming from the Apostles, and 
substituted something ^tter of our own. It is true that, on 
Christmas-day, this identical Popish Mass was then celebrated 
three times, precisely as it will be between to-night and to morrow 
at the Catholic chapel, and by comparing the Ordo Ilomanus 
with the modern Missals, it is evident that the three masses were 
the same as now. For the homily we are reading is upon the 

S el, still said by the Papists at tlieir first mass, ana cannot 
y to the one gospel preserved in our beautiful service, from 
tne third. 'Phis practice, though so ancient, it was the office of 
our godly Refonuation to destroy. But what matter all these 
things? We have lost nothing with them. Our communion, 
whidi we shall perform to-morrow (if a sufficient number of com- 
municants can be got together), is the U-ue inheritor of all these 
services. The Piyists have b^n most careiul to preserve the 
Mass just as St. Gregory celebrated it, — ^they have been sticklers 
for every word and ceremony, for the ve^ terms and titles then 
used. But our Articles us,^ that all such ^ sacrifices of 
masses.. .were bl^pbemous fables, and dangerous deceits.’ After 
such a declaration, can you doubt but that that holy Pontiff, if be 
again appeared on earth, would refuse to have miy part in the 
Iropish Mass, and admire and approve our beautiful communion 
service? Would he nipt sav, * It is much more probable that 
the Papists (as they are call^ in derision for their attachment to 
my See), — who have jealously preserved every tittle of the Liturgy 
I sent Into Britain by the hanas of Augustine, — who still keep up 
the practices we followed in my pontificate, — ^bave Igst the true 
doctrine .lire considered embodied in that Liturgy respecting the 
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blessed Sactament, than that the Protestants should not ha^’e 
retained or r^;ained it» when they rejected almost every particle 
of the words and forms instituted to 80001*6 it ?* ” ' 

This W0UI4 really be the sort of answer to which a Protestant 
might be driven on such an occasion. But every Catholic, priest 
or layman, who read or heard those words in the Christinas 
office, took them in their most literal and natural sense, and saw 
no incongruity, no unfitness in the recital of them after 1200 
years. Perhaps some pastors commenced their sermon in the 
very same words, and their flocks did not see reason to Consider 
them a quotation from any older authority. 

If the curious wish came over them to ascertain whether the 
things^ as much as the names^ agree, they would open the works 
of Tommasi or Assemani, and find what is there given as the 
Mass of St. Gelasius precisely the same as they heard in their 
own church. Could they require a stronger security that they 
inherited tlic faith of those ages, than in this cautious jealousy of 
their Cliurch, preserving from destritction or alteration, the prayers, 
rites, and system of worship, in which this faith was deposited, 
recorded, and professed ? Would they be reasonable, if they 
suspected that they alone had carefully kept the one, who had 
scornfully and profanely rejected the other ? 

But tlie question, how far the Reformation was a ^in in reli- 
gion, rises to a much higher level, when considered 111 reference 
to the grounds whereby it is justified. There are curious mate- 
rials ill the volumes before us, for this investigation ; but they 
are of too great importance to be thrown together at the conclu- 
sion of this paper. We have pledged ourselves to discuss the 
claims of the Anglican Church to apostolical succession. After 
that, we shall find leisure for examining the respective positions 
which we and these Anglicans now hold in the controversial war- 
fere. 

Enough has been said to abate the pretended claims of the 
Reformation to our esteem or admiration as a repristlnation of 
pure Christianity, a return to the practices and doctrines of anti- 
quity. We, of coxu'se, are unable to comprehend the love and 
reverence with which these well-rhitentioned, but ill-guided men 
look upon that awful revolutidh. They seem to speak of it as of 
some wisely-devised plan of improvement ; for they are repeat- 
edly praising the calm jud^ent or the wis^m of the Reformers, 
or the Earners of the R^brmation.” Contradictions, it is true, 
are to be found in what they write on this subject. But on the 
whole, th^ consider it as a work directed by the Providence, 
God, throi^ tlie agency of holy men. To our minds, it pte^ 
sents a series of sho^s and convulsions; regulated by no law nut 
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of men. Like the ocean broken over it» ordinaiy 
the '^revolutionary principle sent forth wave after wave^ 
^ch to destroy the sand-l^ap which its predecessor had raised, 
tilli by their successive exertions, a level was at last,obtained, but 
a level, alas ! measured by the line of confusion, and the stones 
of emptiness/' (Isaiak xxxiv* 11, Prot, vers,) Every political 
ruler, King, Protector, or Queen, laid his irreverent hand upon 
the ill-fated Church, and fashioned its plastic clergy after his own 
will ; every divine ivho gained influence^ changed and remodelled 
its services and articles according to the system he had learnt o» 
the continent, or invented at home. It was the creature of acci- 
dents, but of accidents entirely destructive; not one came to fill up 
a breach in itsowalls, or to set up what another had plucked down. 
Devastation came upon devastation, and .destruction swallowed 
tip the traces of destruction. “ Residuum erucsB comedit locusta, 
et residuum locustee comedit bruchus, et residuum bruchi comedit 
rubigo*” (Joel i* 4.) So long as there was a sound place left in 
the Church on vVhich a blow could be struck, they laid them on, 
and spared not. It was not till every limb, from the crown of 
the head to the sole of the foot, had been disfigured, and no more 
soundness was in her, that they desisted. And now, because her 
wounds are healed over, and the breath of life is still in her nos- 
trils, we are called to consider and pronounce her fair and per-^ 
feet as in the days of her youth f Because, through a special 
mercy, every trace of good religion was not entirely consumed, — 
because the desolation was not utter, as. Sodom and Oomorrha’s, 
— we are invited to hail os a blessing the storm that ravaged it, 
and the plague that scourged it ! 

Sincerely must every Catholic deplore the infatuation of such 
as think’ and act in this manner. But they have a claim upon 
other and better feelings than those of idle sympathy. Few more 
pernicious sacrifices have been made to the false divinities wor* 
shipped by the age, than that of denying the spirit of prose- 
lytism to beJnherent in Catholicity. In the odious sense of the 
word, as an intermeddling intrusive spirit, we disown it} but as 
a steady, unceasing desire to bring others to the possesion of the 
trath as we Itold, a prudent yet zealous endeavour to re-^ 
aommend that truth hy word and aetioii, it is an essential portion 
of the Christian spirit of eharity« Our ihitli, though it may re- 
move mountains, is nsai^it without it« Ever since these' words 
were uttered, « We have found him of Whom Mos^ in the law 
and the prophets did write.. ^Come and see,” (Jo^n h 46,) it has 
been the vciy essence of the e^osiolic, and, (xmse^piently of the 
Christian spirit For our own paits, we have no disguise. We 
Wish for no veil over our oemdoet It is our deiare, and shall be, 
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to turn the attention of otir Catholie bretlireti to th^ new formic 
of our controversy with Protestants^ in theanxiods liope that they 
will devote their energies to its study, and push the spiritual war- 
fare into the heart of our adversary's country. That in soim 
directions this is begun, we are able to assert* There are not 
wanting those who ftel the insufficiency of our controversial en- 
deavours in the past, to meet the exigencies of the present lUo- 
inent. And we are confident that all our excellent seminaries, 
at home and abroad, will use all diligence for repairing tl»eir 
defects. There is much that weighs heavily upon our breasts in 
reference to this subject. Time, and, still more, the Divine 
blessing, will, we trust, enable us to develope our meaning, and 
to effect our designs* • 


Art. III . — The I^ives and Exploits cf Enyluh Highwaymen^ 4*c. 
drawn from the earliest and most authentic sowces* 1884. 

O UR first, though accidental, glance at the opening page of 
this work, awoke a long cherished antiquarian penchant 
for the subject. The recommendations rebearsed on its title- 
j)age, prospectively delighted us. In our mind’s eye, we viewed, 
and reviewed, the laurels of the chivalric professipii and the 
honour of England as inseparably entwinea. The annals of 
liighway robbery became an affair of national interest I We 
read,— we noted, — and, we wrfte. 

Utilitarians may prate as much as they please on the Vanity 
of archaeological ana black-letter pursuits, bjut, for oUr own poor 
part, we confess we love to luxuriate among dusty*, Worm-eaten 
tomea, — to shake hands, as it were, with our forefathers, and 
trace some superannuated usage, or fugitive fasliion, through each 
descent and change, from age to age. After all, despite the 
work-a-day wisdom that now, literally, ** crieth out imihe streets,’’ 
there are tew intdligent minds that do not, on particular points, 
pay unconscious homage to hoar antiquity f What^s in a 
name Yet, where is the mhii whdse useful knowledge extends 
beyond its bare rudiments, who wotfld not rather write himself 
Beauclerc, than Biigg!ns,-^Per«yr, than Potts? Show m the 
veriest cockney student that ever entered h nredumfe^s institute, 
and if he can turn his admiring gaze from tliephinae^ of West* 
minster Abbey, and then look on the mustard-pot arid 
ycaster Rories of our new National Gallery^’ Without a fOffltng 
of degrtutetion— why, **may Heaven forgive him too Eveh 
in this era of innovation, we still find that the more atteient the 
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creation of a peerage, the date of a fraternity, or the origin of a 
cu$tdm, it usually follows, that the higher the honour, the greater 
the privileges, the more authoritative the precedent, respectively 
connected with each incident, and accordingly reverenced. To 
this general rule, however, the peculiar mode of personal appro- 
priation, termed Robbery, certainly exhibits a lamentable excep- 
tion ; deprived, long since, of its native attributes, it* has now 
become, in its original sense of an open, hand-to-hand “ taking 
away by force,” a mere obsolete tale of yore. 

The birth of robbery is plainly registered in the sacred writings. 
The author of an Essay On the Science of Swindling, in Black’- 
tvood ( 1835), notices some infant examples of that spurious branch 
of the true calling, as existing among some of the earliest nations 
known after the flood ; but the primitive profession itself claims 
its establishment even from the good old days of Adam and 
Eve,” and is therefore indisputably entitled to rank above every 
other liberal art and gentlemanly vocation in the world. 

The first introducer and oi'ganizer of free companions, was no 
less a personage than the first-born of our first parents. Cain, 
after his settlement in tlie land of Nod (land of the etvVe, or 
fugitive)^ doomed to find the soil refuse to yield him its 
strength,” repudiated the servile, but till then only occupations of 
mankind, husbandry and herding, estoblished the noble employ- 
ment of arms, and thenceforth taught his followers to make the 
sword their Ibread- winner. The Scriptures also show, that sub- 
sequently to the deluge, Nimrod, one of Noah's great-grandsons, 
“ began to be a mighty man in the earth.” Improving on his 
antediluvian ancestor’s practice of the strong hand, he vanquished 
his own uncle Asher, then seized his possessions, and finally 
founded, by right of conquest, the first monarchy on record. 

Conauest^ according to Todd, in his improved is ‘‘ in 

feodal law, purchase, What we call purchase^* says Black- 
stone, the feudalists call cmquesU both denoting any means of 
acquiring ag, estate out of the common course of inheritance.” 

^ese synonymes, though thus jequally applicable to all trans- 
fers o^roperty “ 5tit of the common course of inheritance,” are 
yet diflerently employed to mark the value of a conveyance, and 
note die rank of the several parties concerned. In evew supreme 
” taking away by force,” from the first of Nimrod die Mighty, to 
the last of Nicliolas the Autocrat, the act has ever been legalized 
under the denomination of conquest : whilst, on the odier hand, 
we find purchase constandy used to desi^ate the trivial acquisi- 
tionobtained by aiiy unprivileged brother of the blade. Strange - 
. as it may appear to comnion sense, this distinction between the 
seizure ^ a kingdom and the pillage of a purser though dearly 
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nominal productive of the most opposite results to the respec- 
tive operators. Custom confers on the victorious conqueror 
“ rewards and praise Jaw, maugre its own definition, decrees 
to the petty plunderer — a rope ! 

All we know of history tends to prove, that wherever “ wild 
ill w'oods the noble savage ran,” selt-preservation has been held 
Nature’s prime law; and, obeying its dictates, the otherwise 
untutored barbarians invariably pursued 

the sinnple plan. 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can,” 

Suclt, Livy tells us, were precisely the habits of the aboriginal 
warriors of Britain, when our island was fu’stT visited by those 
illustrious Roman I'obbers, who came to inoculate the natives 
witli civilization, at the point of the sword, and supply their own 
Apiciaii banquets with — native oysters ! 

Among our Teutonic ancestors, also, martial robbery, instead 
of incurring disgrace, was esteemed as the hereditary birthright 
of the brave. War and depredation,” says Tacitus, are the 
ways and means of the chieftain. To cultivate the earth, and 
wait the regular produce of the seasons, is not the maxim of a 
Gerinan. You will more easily persuade him to attack the 
onejny, and provoke honourable wounds on the field of battle. 
In a word, to earn by the sweat of your brow what you might 
gain by the price of your blood, is, in the opinion of a German, 
a sluggish principle, unworthy of a soldier.” Centuries after the 
Roman historian wrote his description of the ancient Germans, 
their descendants bore ,to Britain the unchanged valour and man- 
new of the race. Following those usages, though tlie Anglo- 
Saxon princes counted robbery a punishable offence, ‘‘ if com- 
mitted within the bounds of our kingdom,” their laws awarded 
merely compensation to the injured, and a fine to the sovereign; 
whilst, beyond the limits of a state, spoliation was deemed both 
lawfyl ana lauddble, since, to ravage the ten’itory of any trouble- 
some neighbour, at once habituated the people to the use of arms, 
and gave their chief the mqans of rewarding their services. 

War naturally fqrmed ihk popular business of life, embracing, 
as it did, profit and pleasure* Whenever the hardy Welshmen 
“ went out to plunder the English” (St^xons), tliey were accom- 

g anied by the royal minstrel, and their march enlivened with the 
arp and song. In peaceful principalities, however, when legi- 
timate employment cud hot offer service abroad, the ieffe opemt^ves 
were acK^stonied, occasionaHy, to unite and levy contributions at 
home. Such violations of kingly prerogative are pattietdarly 
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noticed in the enactments of Ina, monarch of Wessex, towards, 
the close pf tlfc seventh century. The pecuniary penalties affixed 
to the offence, rise in proportion to the increased number of con- 
federated “ Robertsmen, or mighty theeves and the original 
classification, as given by Lainbard, in his Eirenarcha (Ed. 1594), 
presents a singular proof of the purely warlike character assigned 
by law to rapine. “ Theeves we call them vntil the number of 
seven men : from seven, a troupe, vntil 85 : and an army abouc 
that number.” That the epithet Tfiietes^ should be applied to 
the first degree of comparison in the composition of an army, 
may appear strangely incongruous, but the vcit appellation 
stamps a characteristic seal on the martial mode of raising sup- 
plies referred toj for Dairies Barrington, in his work on tlie an- 
cient statutes, notes, as remarkable, “ that one of the Suxon 
words for booty acquired in war, is, a thefts* and quotes a pas- 
sage from the Saxon Chronicle in illustration. 

Under the supremacy of the Norman wholesale despoilers, 
retail robbery was deprived of t^he benefit of compensation, and 
declared a capital crime* The law, nevertheless, seldom touched 
any, save poor friendless rogues. 13y the Dictum de Kenilmrrih 
of Henry the Third, “ Knights and esquires who were robbers, 
if they liave no land, shall pay the half of their goods, -and find 
sufficient security to keep henceforth the peace of the kingdom.” 

But, unluckily for the wholesome terrors’^ of justice, in such 
cases it was necessary to convict each marauding baron, knight, 
or cscjuire, before he cpuld be amerced for his fault, and in one 
notorious instance, not only were the judges unable to prevail on 
a Hampshire jury to pronounce a single individual guilty of a 
robbery, in which the accused actors were as well known as 
dreaded, but the king himself fruitlessly complained that, oti*^his 
route through that county, his baggage had been rifled, his wines 
dmnk, and nis person and authority laughed to scorn. To com- 
plete this illustration of national raantiers in the thirteenth cen* 
tui-y, the sequel proved; that several persons high in his majesty’s 
household, wei*e also associated with the provinbial comptrollers 
of the royal wardrobe and buttery, who so gratuitously undertook 
those duties. 

Throughout the wide-spread customs of war and chivalry, also, 
the ancient British maxim, recorded by Livy, that all things 
belonged to the brave who had courage and strength to seke 
them,” evidently retained much of itsTnflaence, though slightly 
masked in practice. 

As the Saxon leader of a plundering band, above thirty-five, 
w^ieti taken, disbursed his were^df or the fltU priUe at which his 
life Was esthiUbted; so, some ages mter, the captor of any hostile chief 
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** resdoe ar no fesoue/* received from his prisoner a heavy ran- 
som, in recompense for present safety and fattn^ freedom. The 
prevalence of this principle is pleasantly exemplified in the rhym- 
ing chronicle of Maistre Wace,” who wrote Irt the latter half 
of the 12th century. Celebrating the victory gained by Richard 
of Normandy over the allied French and German forces before 
RoUen, he rejoices in the captivity of a dozen luckless Counts, 
‘‘ for great thpir ransoms sure must be;” and most considerately 
remarks, that had they been killed, the conquerors would only 
have profited by their arms ! Indeed, during a long series of 
years, martial Englishmen were accustomed to reckon on the 
emoluments of war as an important source of revenue* Hollin- 
shed, in his reign of Richard the 2nd, observes,^ that wherein 
times past, Englishmenne had greatly gained by the warres of 
France, who had by the same maynteyned their estate, they 
could not give their willing consents to have any peace at all with 
the Frenoimenne, in hopes by reason of the warres to profit 
themselves, as in times past they had done.’^ 

The self-same spirit of purchase” pervaded even the most 
splendid recreations of knighthood. The forfeit hoi*se and armour 
of the defeated in the tournament, belonged to the brave who 
had courage and strength” to win them. 

Symptoms of the olden influence are still discernible in the 
liberties taken by modern warfare. The confiscation of property, 
the issuing letters of marque, and the privileges of privateering, 
are but modified workings of the impulse which animated Earl 
Warenne, when he bared the blade borne by his ancestor in the 
conquest-field of Hastings, and demanded whether that title to 
his lands would be questioned ! 

Down to the present hour, the lower orders of our countrymen 
connect the attainment of pecuniary reward with a superiority of 
personal prowess : hence the common challenge, wh^e no quarrel 
exists, to box for a stipulated sum, and the attendant wish, that 
the “ best man” may gain the meed of bravery. 

Robbery, at the period iindef review, claimed all the chivalric 
attributes ; and in conjunctfon with daring courage, ample gene- 
rosity to the poor, and a deep devotion to the fair, were, for ages, 
reputed indispensable requmtes m the formation of every genuine 
chevalier of the road* 

These traditional endowments may be traced as high, at least, 
as the famous sayings and doings of ftobin Hood, whose name 
ivas so renowned throughout Scotland in the 14th century^ that, 
even there, his achievements furnished the favourite theitteii Of 
minstr^sy^ and theatrical pastimes* Fordun, it is frue, alluding 
to their popularity, observes, ttey IVere pr^erred to dtl other 
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romances. Be it so. Grant the gallant bowman a non>^ntity, 
assuredly the manners delineated were not entirely fictitious, and 
though the personification might be indebted originally to fancy, 
rather than to fact, for its knightly qualities ; still the constant 
perpetuation of the portrait, in the darling sports and metrical 
garlands of successive generations, would naturally render the 
cliaracter an object of general interest, and probably lead many 
to imitate what unvarying representations taught all to admire. 
The professional creed of the English order of outlaws, embodied 
in the form of the great archer himself, fully given in an un- 
dated black-letter tract, belonging to the Gan*ick collection, in 
the British Museum. The ‘‘ Mery geste of Robyn Hoode^' states, 
that 

^ A good maner then had Robyn 
In lande where that he were 
Euery daye or he wold dyne 
Thrc masses wold he here, 

The one in the worshyp of the father 
The other of the Holy ghoste 
The thyrde was of our dere ladye 
That he loued of all other moste. 

Robyn loued our dere ladye, 

For doubte of dedly synne 
Wold he neuer do company harme 
That any woman was in.” 

With all his reverence for religion, Robin presents himself as a. 
Radical Reformer in ecclesiastical discipline. Not content with 
iinburthening these Byshoppes and these Archebyshoppes” of 
the filthy lucre which would render their entrance into heaven 
more difficult than a camel’s passage through the eye of a needle, 
he specially enjoins his foresters, 

^ “ Ye shall them beate and bynde.” 

A charge in direct contradistinction to his injunctions relative to 
the humbler laity : 

** Loke ye do no husbandeman harme 
That tylleth wy th .the plough, 

No more ye shal no good yeman 
That jjt^olketh by greenwo^ shawo ; 

Ne*no knyght, ne no squyer, 

That wolde be a goode fellowe/' 

Lauding Robin’s libei^ity, the poet closer his geste with the 
following elegiac stanza of prayer and praise) ratlier ungramma- 
tically mingled : — 

“ Christ have mercy on his spule 
That died on the roode, 
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For he was a good oiitlawe, 

And dyd poore men much goode. ^ 

Thus endejtk the Lyfe of Robin Hode.*’ 

Truth, we know, is often stranger than fiction ; and, setting 
aside any attempt to verify the legendary tales in question, 
history evidences that the hostility to . Church dignitaries ex- 
pressed in the geste^ and the treatment bestowed on prelacy, in 
the well-known collection of ballads bearing the hero of Sher- 
wood’s name, were not unparalleled in the manners of the 
time. . 

In the year 1316, two cardinals, escorted by the Bishop of 
Durham, and his brother Lord Beaumont, with a numerous 
guard and retinue, were stopped near Darlington, by a formi- 
dable troop, stripped of their money and effects,^ and then per- 
mitted to proceed; but the Bishop and his brother were carried 
by the two brigand chiefs, Gilbert Middleton and Walter Selby, 
to separate castles, where they were kept in durance until their 
ransoms were duly paid. • 

A less comprehensive, but far more curious, commentary than 
the geatey relative to the reputation of our feudal freebooters, 
appears in Sir John Fortescue’s Treatise on the difference he* 
tween an absolute and a limited Monarchy. The most extra- 
ordinary circumstances belonging to this singular document, are 
the profession and rank of its author, who, under Henry VI, 
presided as Lord Chief Justice in the Court of King’s Bench : 
— “ It hath ben often seen in England,” avers U\e learned 
judge, “that 3 or 4 thefes hath set upon 7 or 8 true men, and 
lobyd them al. But it hath not ben seen in Fraunce, that 7 or 
8 thefes have been hardy to robbe 3 or 4 true men. Wherefor 
it is right seld (seldom) that Frenchmentte be hangyd for rob- 
berye, for that they liave no hertys to do so terrible an acte. 
Tliere be therefor moe men hangyd in England in a yere for 
robberye and manslaughter, than there be hangyd in fVaunce 
for such cause of crime in seven yers. Tliere is no man hangyd in 
Scotland in seven yers together for robberye ; and yet they be 
often times hangyd for larceny and stelyng of goods in the absence 
of the owner thereof : but their baits serve them not to take a 
inanny’s goods, while he is present, and will defend it — 
which maner of taking is called robberye.* But the English- 
man be of another corage ; for if he ‘bp peer, and see another 
maA^ having richesse, which may be takyii from him by myght, 
he wol not spare to do so.” 

Whpn we find one of the liighest leml luminaries of thella^ 
openly vjiunting the prevalence of robbery, as an undehiaUe 
title to national preeminence in valour, we need no ghost to tell 
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us, what degree of actual turpitude popular opinion would 
attach to the delinquency. The sentiment must have been 
familiar as a household word.’^ Its existence in the days of 
Henry VIII, is thus noticed by Dr. Henry: — “ Robbery was 
seldom attended with murder, and was probably still regarded 
as an occupation, of which the guilt might be extenuated by 
courage and success/' Comparing this passage with that cited 
from the oracle of Banco Regisy it will be observed, that the 
jurisconsult associates robbery with manslaughter^ not mvrder. 
Nor is the variance immaterial. Murder, in its ancient sense, 
signified assassination, or the slaying a man oft* his guard, and 
was, therefore, by the Anglo-Saxons adjudged inexpiable. 
Burglary likewise subjected the perpetrator to death, both 
crimes involvirfe cowardly advantage. Who steals in. the 
night,” say the Swedes, « breaks God Almighty’s lock.” Man- 
slaiightei’, committed in open combat, was, like robbery, ori- 
ginally a redeemable offence. By the laws of Canutes if a man 
was killed in a churclv, compensation must be made “ to Jesus 
Christ, the king, and the relation.” 

As regards robbery, we may fairly conclude tliat the gatherers 
•of unlawful toll customarily avoided mortal violence, unless 
forced to it in self-defence. That such was the case when our 
master bard, and his poetical contemporaries, ftourished, is indis- 
putable. Shakspearn, in his Two Gentlemen of Vei'ona^ com- 
prises tlie most material points of Robin Hood’s code in a couple 
of lines. Valentine agrees to join the Outlaws— 

. a Provided that you do no outrages . 

On silly women or poor passengers.” 

No !*' indignantly replies the freebooter ; ** we detest such vile 
base practices.” In this instance, it may be said, the profession 
does not advance any distinct claim to humanity, as the usual 
badge of all our tribe but tlie unequivocal testimony of 
Beaumont and Fletcher will decsjsively prove, that a forbearance 
from bloodshed was noted as an express and exclusive character- 
istic of the British robber. We us6 you kindly,” exclaims a 
masquerading bandit, in The Little French Lawyer — 

In that, like English thieves, we kill you not, 

But are contented with the spoil.” 

Dead men tell no tales I-^is the murderer’s maxim ; conse- 
quently, the oppwte pfactioe merited double praise^ whea the 
mercy shown availed me brotherhood nothing in the ^e of the 
law. 'Hie abstractor of a coin, and the destroyei* of life, were 
alike punished death,«r-and dreadful indeed were the 
hecatombs sacrificed in ^ pf justice. In the prdpent state 
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of society! we look wit^ {Una9H90)ent on the historic pc^C! thct 
numbersi at the lowest computation! executions fbr 

robbery and theft, within the reign of Henry VIII alone 1 
Hentzner, too, who visited England not long before the death 
of ^Queen Elizabetfc^, reports that, merely in the metropolis, 
the*^ gibhetings were said to exceed 800 every yean 

Among Uie auxiliary causes productive of such startling 
effects in the sixteenth century, two were casual and unpv<v 
cedented. 

First, the introduction into this country of those erratic 
enigmas in creation, described by the 22d Henry VIII, as an 
outlandish people calling themselves Egyptians,” Even then tlie 
gypsies were so notoriously expert in the sister arts of chiro- 
mancy and conveyancing convey^ the wise it* call”) that the 
statute invited them, as our Gallic neighbours phrase it, to quit 
the kingdom, and, upon any trial for felony, annulled (heir 
claim to a jury, de medietate linguw^ 

The other, and incalculably mo/e prolific source of want and 
vagrancy, was the forfeiture of the monastic revenues at the 
commencement of the Reformation. Ten thousand persona were 
supposed to be driven forth at the dissolution of the lesser mo- 
nasteries only j and, in the sequel, when the whole of the Catholic 
communities were deprived of the large incomes, which sup- 
ported, not only their congregated brethren, but, severally, a 
host of poor dependants, the inultitute thus thrown loose upon 
the land must nave been immense, 

In addition to these fortuitous accumulations, robbery seldom 
lacked supplies from the kindred reservoirs of war. 

The military mercenary, accustomed to find in foreign plun- 
der his ordinary means of living, usually resorted to similar 
courses for domestic subsistence, when peace deprived him of 
pay and free quarters. The ancient court of Star Chamber, 
according to Sir Thomas Smith, as cited by Barrington, “ was 
origin^ly instituted to prevent the riots or disbanaed soldiers, 
who were too much encouraged in rapine by their chieftains.” 

So late as the latter part pf Elizabeth's reign, after the return 
of the fleet sent by her to the assistance of Don Antonio of 
Portugal, in his war against the Spaniards, about five hundred 
of the discarded soldiers and sailors assembled at Westminster, 
purpling to pillage Bartholomew Fair; but, panic-struck at the 
intdligence uiat the intre^d Mayor of London, Sir Richard 
Martin, was advancing against them at the bead of two hundred 
armed citizens, they mspersed and fled in all directions* The 
refe^ado^ as the aisbanded oi disabled soldier, was termed) is 
frequendy^inentioned by por elder dramatisl^. Jonson's 



u>drm^ in Every Mun in hie HumoWf beg^^ in the disguise of 
a maimed soldier.** The character carried with it a sort oi 
prescriptive right to solicit alms^ and was therefore often assumed 
solely for that purpuse, though^ when opportunity served, the 
petition was probably presented much in the style practised by 
the road-side iuvalia, whose certificate of service, in the shape 
of an awkwardly placed carbine, so powerfully aroused the 
charitable sympathies of Gil Bias. 

“ Some colouring their* wanderings by the name of soldiers 
returning from the wars,’* are specified among ‘‘ sundry sorts 
of base people,” placed under martial law for Ineir various out- 
rages by a proclamation of Queen Elizabeth’s i8sue<l in 1595* 
^lie true son of Mars, however, commonly scorned to sue, 
in cases where* he had been wont to seize. Familiar with no 
manual art beyond his own handicraft, ‘‘ Stand and deliver” was 
considered the penniless officer’s only honourable resource. 

In the comedy of The Puritan (1607), when Captain Idle 
appears in custody, the vetesan Skirmish remarks : “ He has 
started out — made a night on’t — lacked silver. — I cannot but 
commend his resolution — he would not pawn his buff jerkin !” 
The author of Martin Markall (1610), in his account of the 
Gent robbers, or theeves, who ride on horses well appointed, 
and goe in show like honest men,” includes the soldiers tliat, 
eytner by breaking up of the camp,” or ‘‘as loving to live in 
idlenesse,” &c. “ betake themselves to robbing and stealing, un- 
till they be taken and carried westward, there to make their 
rehearsall.” A tract, published in 1043-4 (Vol. 148 o/* the Royal 
Pamphlets in the Brit. Mus.\ represents “ The Cashiered 
Soldier” thus soliloquizing on die subject : — 

To beg is base, as base as pick a purse ; 

To cheat, more base of all theft, — that is won»e. 

Nor beg nor cheat will I — I scorne the **ame ; 

But while 1 live, maintain a souldier’s name. 

1*11 purse it, I, — the highway is inxf hope ; 

His heart’s not great that fears a little rope." 

Tlie mai*tialist*8 doggnel decision in favour of manly robbery, 
so strikingly coincides with Sir John Fortescue’s palpable con- 
tempt of the mean rogues whose “ harts serve them not to take 
a manny’s goods, while he is present and will defend it,’* that, 
evidently, tne popular’ feeling was still in force. Though prin- 
cipally indebted to vagrancy and war for recruits, robbery, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, extraordinary as it may 
seem in the Tiineteenth centiiiy^ counted among its members 
many gallants of aristocratic birth and breeding. Martin 
Markall describes some of bis gent thieves, as '“younger 
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fall to diis kind of life to nuMntaim die mtfine pbanee/* ^B^^kles 
those whode follies imd vices led>^tliem'^tliroagh evil ways to the 
'highway, odiers were probably driven to it m despair of doing 
better. In those days, younger broUieVs seldom slept upon 
roses. Their provision was rq[QStly Kmited to 4ie advantages of 
a good education, and an employment iii the service of some 
nwle house. Mr. Giiford, in his introduction to Jifassin^yt 
quotes d passage from tlie funeral sermbn of the Earl of Kent 
(1614), in which the orator observes, dial diough his Lordslup 
‘‘ was born of a most noble family, yet, being a younger brother, 
as the usual custom of our countrie is, he was compelled by 
necestjitie to serve in a noble familie, but after was preferred to 
tlie service of the late Queene of happie inemorie.” When 
wholly left to the discretionary mercies of heirship, we may 
easily conceive that a dependant junior might be subjected to 
such “ poor allottery” and unfraternal treatment, as would goad 
him to prefer even “a thievish Iking on the common road,” 
to the dangerous vicinity of ** a diverted blood and bloody 
brother.” 

ShakbiKjare’s Oliver and Orlando were not entirely the ima- 
ginary “presentment of two brotliers,” and most bitter refer- 
ences to the degrading and liateful subservience frequently 
fl?quired by the first-born, abound in the poetical productions 
t)f the period, “ as plenty as blackberries.” But the passionate 
expostulation ofEuphanes, in Beaumont and Fletcher s Queen 
of Corinth^ alone concentrates as much of apparently heartfelt 
truth as volumes could display. 

“ Maybe you look'd 1 should petition to yqu, 

As you went to your horse ; flatter your servants 
To play the brokers for ray furtherance. 

Soothe your worse humours, act the parasite. 

On all occasidns w rite my name with their's 
That are but one degree remov'd from slaves. 

Be drunk when you would have me, — then wench with you, 

Or play the pander : enter into quarrels, 

Although \injuBtry grounded, and defend them 
Because they were yours^ 'rhese are the tyrannies 
Most younger brothers giToan beneath, yet Bear them, 

From the insultiiig heir I" 

• 

. In any attempt to illustrate past national manners, hoir< 
valuable are the servioes rendered by die drama, ^hat a vivid 
light has its few ancient fragments tfirown on the customs end 
in8titution% of Greece, and Rome. For oursdves, bow deeply 
are we indebted to Shakspeaie and the long line of his illustrieos 
VOL. IV.— NO. vin. 2 A 
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brethren. With them vte mingle among the walkew and talkers of 
are jostled by the “ flatcap** 'prentices around the conduit 
in Chepe, or join the gaming roisterers” at an ordinary in Fleet 
street. From the cross of Charing to the archery butts at 
Fhisbury, from the courtly pageant to the sports of the bear 
garden, the whole panorama of social existence passes before us, 
each individual m his habit as he lived,” and showing “ the 
veiy age and body of the time, its form and pressure.” 

Ill their representations of robbery, the majority of our old 
theatrical painters took the popular view of the subject, and 
often depicted the courageous and companionable qualities of the 
“fine, gay, bold-faced villain,” in colours much more likely to 
inspire sympathy than to excite di^ust. Sir John a Wrotliam, 
a jovial sliaveling, in “ Sir John uldcastle,” (1600) introduces 
himself to the audience by frankly acknowledging that he is 
“ in plain terms a thief, yet let me tell you too, an honest thief: 
one that will take it, where it may be spared, and spend it freely 
in good fellowship.^' Practising as he preaches, this lusty fol- 
lower of Friar Tuck maintains a dainty leman^ and emulates 
Falstaff* in his Ipve for sack. Whilst foraging on Blackheath, 
he encounters Henry the Fifth incognito, and executes a piece 
of retributive justice on the juvenile pranks of the Prince, by 
easing his Majesty of a purse of angels> in the good old style of 
greenwood borrowing. Though subsequently pardoned by the 
King, with an injunction to repent, he soon after plunders an 
Irishman, who having previously mifrdered and stripped Ins 
master, is in the end sentenced to be hanged, which tiie Pat- 
lander, with an amiable recollection of “ home, sweet home,” begs 
may be done “ in a wyth after the Irish fashion.” Sir John, 
being “ a pitiful thief,” and appearing as an approver against 
the assassin, receives forgiveness in full for all past peccadilloes, 
on a bare promise of future amendment. In this drama we 
have another proof of the wide disparity existing in public 
estimation between a blood-stained or stealthy depredator, and 
the mere hardy ranger, whose corage” openly perilled his 
life, on double hazards, to obtain the modicum of “ richesse” 


md expended in the maintenance of 

disposition ascribed to honest thieves, 
probably obtained for ^e fraternity their familiar designation 
bf good fellows. The di^ised King-, in old Hey wood’s Edward 
the Athi (U99) calls Hobs the tanner “good fellow.” Hobs 
replies, “ I am no good fellow, and pray God thou beest not 
toe.” — “ Why ouerieB the* monaren \ “ dost thoa hoi love a 
good follow r “ No,” r^ponds the tanner, good fellows be 
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thieves.” Tlie appellation, a{^rmtlv, also bora same affinity to 
that fairy amaltematiotl of mischief and mirth, Robin Oeod- 
fellow. One of the knavish elPs aliases was Ptig. Pugging,'* 
in the glossary of Archdeacon Nares, is illustrated by the confess 
sion of AutoIySus, in his song, that the linen exposed for bleach- 
ing ‘‘ doth set my pugging tooth an edge#”^ And puggard is 
among the cant terms applied to a thief in Middletons Roaring 
G'trlm 

Another jovial appropriator of “ unoonsidered trifles,’* and 
likewise a mad memoer of the Church militant, plays a conspi- 
cuous part in Geo. Peele’s Edward the Isf. Lluellin having 
assumed the title of Robin Hood, his attendant priest, Hugh 
ap David, dubs himself Friar Tuck ; and, apprised that a rich 
farmer is on his way to receive a large sum of money, “ spreads 
the lappet of his gowrt^ and falls to cjice.** On the traveller’s 
entrance, his attention is drawn to the Friar’s solitary game, by 
hearing him exclaim, in all the seertiing excitement of a modern 
heliite^ “ Did ever man play with* such uncircumcised hands !” 
C’oncluding that the gamester must be moon-struck, when he 
declai-es that he has lost five gold nobles to Saint Francis, and 
is anxious to pay them to tlie saint’s receiver, the farmer re- 
plies that he holds that office, and is so far on his road to break- 
fast with his patron on a calfes-head and bacon.” The nobles 
are delivered, and he departs. On his return, he finds the 
Friar still busied with the bones. But luck has changed sides ; 
and he is compelled to disburse on the saint’s account a Imndt^ed 
marks, won by Hugh in the interim. 

Peele’s offspring yet owns a “ local habitation and a name.” 
Numerous, indeed, have been the transmigrt^tions of the gambling 
robber’s essence. At his last birth, in an histrionic shape, the 
ingenious author of The Brigand officiated as godiktber, and 
gave the name of Massaroni to an Italian incarnation of tlie 
Cambro- Briton’s exploit. 

Under various forms, Hugh still tenants our encyclopaedias 
of anecdote ; and in the person of Thomas Rumbold adorns the 
latest edition of that peculiar series of the Romance of History 
which stands at the head df the present article, and is there 
facetiously y’cle^ The Lives and ExploUs of^EngfUsh Highway 
men^ Sgc, in this modern version of an incident, drawn from 
the earliest and most authentic sources,” the Church, with 
praiseworthy propriety, reverses its Oiiginal position, and Rum- 
bold, the substitute for Friar Tuck, victimises an Archbishop of 
Canterbury to the tune of fourteen hundred pounds. 'I bis 
most probable adventure is a sample of the autheHiic achieve* 
ments, attributed throughout the work to a certain set of names, 

2 a2 
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and exhibiting) with very few exceptions, a collection of extrava- 
gancies about as veraciouS) bat not quite so amusing) as the 
wondrous deeds performed by that pattern of prodigies, Baron 
Munchausen, 

In sooth, historical memoirs of eminent ‘‘ takers away by 
force,” from generals up to emperors, lie ticketed on every book- 
stall; but authentic memorials of distinguished leaders in the 
minor branches of purchase,” are of rare occurrence in our 
biographical literature. Even “ Martin Markall,” Uieir espe- 
cial chronicler, loosely commences his Runagates Race^ or the 
originall of the Regiment of Rogues^ at the rebellion of Jack 
Cade, and simply commemorates Hugh Roberts, one of the 
insurgent’s asspciates, as the founder of certain laws and regula- 
tions for the government of the fraternity. He also states, that 
the fourth successor to the chieftainship of Roberts, was cele- 
brated by the style and title of “ Puffing Dicke,” and about 
1485, he “first gave terms to robbers hy the highway, that 
such as robbe on norsebacke ‘were called highway lawyers^ and 
those who robbed on foote he called paddersJ*^ 

This tract, like the cotemporaneous productions of Greene, 
Dekker, and others, on the same theme, principally expatiates 
on the various arts of coney-catching^ or cozenage combined with 
theft, then in practice. Purchase^ however, in its higher walks, 
or rather ridesj received tribute from the Muses in more forms 
than the dramatic, for “ a doleful ballad” usually attended the 
premature close of any great man’s career in the calling. A 
specimen of these valedictory obsequies to “ birth, parentage and 
education, life, character and behaviour,” is presented in a folio 
volume of antiquarian and typographical scraps in the British 
Museum. Luke Hutton's Lamentation^ tchich he wrote the 
day before his deaths is printed in black letter, without a date, — 
an odd omission in a last dying speech and confession ; but the 
final stanza fixes tlie event bmre the decease of Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

In. the original, the second line, and the concluding couplet 
of the first verse, are regularly repeated in each afterwards. 

^ I am a poor prisoner condemned to die. 

Ah 1 w6 is me, wo is me, for my great folly : 

Fast fettered in irons in place where 1 lie. 

Be warned young wantons, hemp passeth green holly. 

My parents were of good degree. 

By whom 1 would not ruled be. 

Lord Je#|is, receive me, with mercy rdieve me; 

Receive^ oh, sweet J^us, my spirit unto thee. « 
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** Mj Dttine is Hutton; yea Luke> of bad Hfe«— Ah, &c. 

Which on the highway did rob man and wife : be warned, &o« 
Inticed by many a graceless mate, 

Whose counsel I repent too late. — Lord, &c. 

Not twenty years old (alas I) were I, 

When I began this fellony : 

With me went still twelve yeomen tall. 

Which I did my twelve apostles call. 

There was no squirCj nor baron bold, 

That rode by the way with silver and gold. 

But I, and my apostles gay, 

Would lighten their load ere they went away. 

“ This news procured my kinsfolks grief ; . 

That hearing 1 was a famous thief, 

They wept, they wailed, they rung their hands, 

That thus 1 should hazard life and lands. 

“ They made me a jaylor a little before. 

To keep in prison offenders sore ; 

But such a jaylor was never known, 

1 went and let them out every one* 

** I wis this sorrow sore grieved me. 

Such proper men should hanged be ; 

My officer then I did defie, 

• And ran away for company* 

“ Three years I lived upon the spoilc, 

Giving many an Earl the foyl ; 

Yet did I never kill man nor wife, 

Though lew'dly long I led my life, 

“ But all too bad my deeds have been, — Ah, &c. 

Offending my country and my good Que^n. — Be W'arned, &c. 
All men in Yorkshire talk of me, 

A stronger thiefe there could not be. 

Lord Jesus, forgive me, with mercy relieve me ; 

Receive, oh, sweet Saviour, my spirit unto thee.” 

An accompanving complaint’* asserts, that Luke was born 
on St. Luke’s clay ; that, when he was nineteen years of age, 
“ he rob’d in bravery nineteen men,” and thal there were “ nine 
score indictments and seventeen” against him at the York assizes, 
when tie was tried and doomed. However atrocious Hutton’s 
previous offences might be, he certainly, was guiltless of the final 
black act committed in his name — a^inst poetry. Such for- 
geries were common among the dregs of the scribbling craft, 
even in the Elizabethan age; and it is interesting, as another 
literal trait of the time, to find the abuse noriced by the genius 
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of Beaumont and Fletcher. In their Trover's Progress^ Malfort, 
conscious of his demerits, remarks:^ 

“ I have penned mine owne ballad 

Before my condemnation, in feare 
Some rimer should prevent me.” 

As the Lament decidedly was not the composition of Hutton, 
its contents would be utterly worthless, but tliat the allusion to 
his avoidance of blood, is so far confirmatory of the self-imposed 
law among the “ highway lawyers,” and that there are curious 
grounds for believing the principal events mentioned were facts 
of public notoriety. 

That Hutton’s parents moved in good society can scarcely be 
doubted, for, most unquestionably, tlieir son possessed far higher 
claims to the honours of poesy, than the 'lyburn laureat who 
pocketed pence in his character An undated quarto tract, 
really written by the “ Gent thief,” and bearing the quaint title 
of the The Blacke Dogge of Newgate^ is also among the stores 
of the Museum. It is d^cated to the Lord Chief Justice 
Popham, professedly that the judge m^ know, and, knowing, 
reform the evils exposed by its author. From his address to the 
reader, it appears that he had previously published, ^ what he 
terms his Repentance^ and was induced by its favourable recep- 
tion to present this “ second labour.” The first part of Ttic 
Black Dog is metrical, and though composed in a figurative 
style, bordering on bombast, amply proves, that the writer must 
have received from nature an ear for harmonious verse, and from 
his family an education much above the vulgar. The work thus 
opens : — 

“ When as blacke Tytan, with his duskie robe, 

Had Tellus clouded vith his curtayne s nyght, 

Fayre Phebus peering underneath earthe’s globe, 

With winged steedes hence takes his course aright : 

Tytan he leaves to beare imperial sway, 

Commanding nyght, as Phebus did the day.” 

Retired to rest, he begins to reflect on — 

A thousand thinges, which had been in ray time : 

My birth, my youth, ray woes j which all surmount 
My life, nay losse, nay Iibertie, my crime.” 

Sle^ seizes him, and a vision succeeds. He imagines himself 
in the infernal regions,* but is encouras^ by. Minerva to expose 
the practices of the helhoundes” iimo surround hinu The 
grievances alleged, are mostly exactions to which the prisoners 
were suMected, and the 'shameful treatment of those who could 
not satisiy such demands. In the prose portion of the pao^Met, 
Hutton aescribes the ne&rious tricks in use among the 
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lings of the law, and profess^ thief-tQ^era, all of whon> he 
classes under the common head of coney-catchers.” The title 
of his book he explains, as referring both to the principal func- 
tionary accused, and to an existing tradition, that Newgate was 
haunted by an apparition in the shape of a black dog, though, 
he sagaciously adds, “ there is no such matter,” 

The Chief Justice to whom Hutton addressed his accusations, 
was not a man likely to disregard the appeal. Eminently inde^ 
fatigable and inexorable in the execution of hi« dutip, his name 
has descended to us singularly connected with the race of 
‘‘ highway lawyers,” for his Lordship was shrewdly suspected of 
having practised in his youth tliose very “ arts inhibited and out 
of warrant,” which he afterwards punished so mercilessly in 
others. Anthony Wood says, that James I wo^ deterred from 
pardoning many criminals of that description by Popham’s in- 
terference, significantly adding, that “ he was well acquainted 
with their ways and courses in his younger days.” 

The investigation called for, probably led to Hutton’s official 
employment in the prison, and the letting himself and friends 
out every one.” Poverty and poetry are too often united, to 
make it ^‘a world’s wonder” if robbeiy were recognised as their 
off*sprIng ; but to find poetry the issue of robbery, may be regarded 
as an anomalous event in the progress of production. Never- 
theless, Hutton is not the only worthy entitled to a niclie in the 
triune temple of Mars, Mercury, and Appllo, On the lltli of 
February 1626, one of Joseph Mead’s news letters {HarL MSS.) 
informs Sir Martin Stuteville, that “ Mr, Clavell, a gentleman, 
a knight’s eldest son, a great highway robber, and of posts, was, 
together with a soldier, his companion, arraigned and con- 
demned, on Monday last, at the King^s Bench bar. He 
pleaded for himself, that he never had struck or wounded any 
man,— never had taken any tiling from their bodies, as rings, 
&c., — never cut their girths or saddles, or done them, when he 
robbed, any corporeal violence. He was, with his companion, 
reprieved. He sent the following verses to the king for mercy, 
and hath obtained it ; — 

** * I that have robb'4„so oft, am now bid stand ; 

Death and the law assault me, and demand 
My life and means. I never used men so ; 

But having ta’en their moneys let them go. 

Yet must I die t And is there no relieie ? 

The King of Kings had mercy on athiefe I 
So may our gracious king too, if he please, 

Without his councS, grant me a release. 

• God is his precedent, and mpn shall see 
His mercy goe beyond severity.* — 
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Clavell, though rescued from death, suffered a loing impris^# 
ment. - The preface to his poetical Recantation of an 
Life ; or a Discovery of the Highway Law^ is dated Prom 
my lonely, sad, and unfrequented chamber, in the King’ s Bench, 
October, 1627.” 

A number of addresses, in verse and prose, intended to pro- 
pitiate the king, the nobility, the judges, magistrates, clergy, &c., 
are prefixed to the poem ; and the whole closes with a postscript 
imploring his majesty : — 

“ Oh I free me from this lingering lethargic ; 

Let me at libertie, or let me die 1" 

Throughout the work, Clavell is profuse in his professions of 
sincere repentance, and assurances, that if royal clemency will 
grant him his freedom, the remainder of his life shall show him 
not unworthy the blessing he solicits. His entreaties were 
finally successfill; and, aner obtaining his liberty^ he endea- 
vours to interest ^‘his ever dear and well-approved good uncle. 
Sir William Clavell, knight-banneret,” by some feeling and 
forcible lines, ending with the following impressive protesta- 
tion ; — 

« Oh I let not me 

Be new arraigned by your severity. 

Forget my foul offences, me and all. 

Until some brave and noble actions shall 
Bring you anew acquainted. If againe 
I ever take a course that shall be vaine, 

Or if of any ill I faulty be, 

Oh, then, for ever, disinherit me. 

“ Your right sorrowful nephew, 

John Clavell.” 

The ex-highwayman, we find, faithfully redeemed his pledges, 
and, we may infer, regained his original station in life ; for the 
epistle fix)m the stationer to the buyer, appended to the third 
edition of Clavell’s work, in 16S4«, concludes thus: — The late 
and general false report of his relapse, and untoward death, 
made me most willing a^ain to publish this work of his, to let 

i rou know, he not only lives, but bath also made good all t liesc 
lis pi'omises and strict resolutions ; insomuch, that it has be- 
come very dilutable amongst wise men, whether they should 
most admire his fbrmerjll ways, or his now most singular refor- 
mation, whereat no man outjoys his friend and yours — Richard 
Meighen.” * 

Claveirs Discovery of the Highway Ijaw appears to be the 
only genuine^ and consequently the most interesting, professional 
record of the subject now extant, since it lays open all the 
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svstetaafic machinery, rules and regulations, of our ‘‘ squires of 
tfc night’s body,” during the first half of the seventeenth 
ctmtury* 

Agreeably to knightly custom, every aspirant, on his admission 
as ** a brother of tYie companie,” took an initiatory oath out. 
ere he rode.” The novice solemnly swore to be true to his com- 
rades, and should fate throw him into the clutches of the Philis- 
tines, never to reveal the name of a brother, or give any informa- 
tion injurious to the calling, though the disclosure would save his 
life. When “ prest hard” by a judicial examiner, be was bound 
to “ create some men in his ownc fantasic,” give ap imaginary 
account of their persons, and place lliem all “farre off.” Honour 
among thieves I wtisthen something more than ar^ ironical figure 
of «ipeech. Clavell, though a pepilent and petitioning prisoner 
when he wrote, did not sciiiple to acknowledge that he had rigidly 
adhered to his vow, and when there was no longer saying nay,” 
merely owned to his acquaintance with a few men, who “ Had 
bin recorded many times before,” -adding to those ‘‘some fayned 
names.” 

Another dim vestige of the vocation’s traditionary claim to 
a military character, shows itself in Clavell’s sneer at his quondam 
friends 

You do awe, 

TJie silly beasts, that Beere and Claret draw. 

For they you Captains and Lieutenants call.” 

That many whom Clavell knew as “ Knightes of the lloades,” 
were qualified by birth to claim kindred with gentle blood, he 
also proves. He writes to the justices of peace, “ Gi*eat is your 
care and trouble, almost at eveiy session arfd assize, in tryall of 
those who this way offend : Seriously to be lamented is the losse 
of many young gentlemen (well descended) who have been for 
that fact found guilty, and accordingly sufiered untimely, igno- 
*minious, yet deserved deaths.” We have a graver witness in 
Bishop EiarJe, who, noticing in his “ Microcosmography' the 
\arious evils youn^r brothers viere heirs to, says, “ others take 
a more crookra mtn, through the king’s highway ; where at length 
the vizard is plucked off, and they strike fair for Tyburne.” 
Clavell shows that not only masks, but disguises of every kind 
were used “ for the nonce.” They wore.“ muzles and mulBers,” 
patches for the eye^ false bearJ^ wigs, and sometimes even 
“ that great wen which is not naturalt.” So complete were the 
transformations occasionally, that “ Martin Markall” declates, 
“ I have Jt^ard, and gartly know, a highway lawyer rob a man 
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in the morning, and hath dined with tlie martin^ or honest man 
80 robbed, the same day at an inne, being not descried, nor yet 
once mistrusted or suspected for the robbery.” Before we leave 
the most celebrated and lucky of Gent robbers alone in his 
glory,” a conjecture may be hazarded relative to his final fate. 
In one of Clavell’s supplications to the king, he observes, that, if 
liberated, 

« I do intend, 

Whilst these your wars endure, even there to spend 
My time in that brave service.” 

On the outbreak of the civil wars, gratitude would surely range 
liim, if living, on his sovereign’s side, and he perhaps ultiinatrfy 
perished in defence of the erring, but not worthless prince to 
whom he was previously indebted for a forfeit life. Taking the 
historical foundations for a romance, might not a superstructure 
be raised worthy the talents of our best living architects in that 
department? Eli, Messrs. Ritchie, James, Bulwer, or Smith 
Or what say Harrison Ainsworth ? — there’s firmer footing 
for you than l\irpin’s ride to York — a word with you on that 
hero, ** time and place agreeing.” 

We now arrive at what may be termed tlie golden age of rob- 
bery in England, — that epoch of anarchy so graphically described 
by Withers, in his ‘‘ What peace to the Wicked (1646) : — 

Some strive for this, and some for that. 

Some neither know nor care for what, 

So wars go on, and get they may 
Free quarters, plunder, and their pay. 

Some fight their liberties to save, 

Some that they others may enslave. 

Some for religion and for Christ 
Some that they may do what they list. 

Some for the Commonwealth's availe, 

Some for themselves with tooth and naile : 

And they that have the basest end, 

As fairly as the best pretend ; 

Not caring whether their desire, 

Obtained be by sword or fire, 

By truth or lies, with love or hate, 

By treachery or fwr debate. 

This is our posture I ” 

That ti-emendous struggle, which our gieat-grandfathers were 
wont to denominate the? ** great rebellion,” naturally added 
both numbers and dignity to the free companions who already 
subsisted at point of fox.” As the royal cause became hope- 
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less, the routed and fnritive malignanta were oompelled to }oin the 
illegitimete trade, and still prove their attachment to the king by 
robbing the roundheads. It followed, of course, that the esta- 
blished practitioners, gladly identifying themselves with the party 
of tlieir prince, thenceforth plundered cum privilegio.** Fore- 
most on the rolls of highway renown, at that period, appears the 
name of James Hind. It is seldom that heroes of his order are 
honoured by literary commemoration, uritil death sets tlie signet 
of notoriety on their memories. But the author of “ The Prince 
of Prlggs" Revels f published in 1651, after concluding the dra- 
matic supposititious adventures of Hind, by representing him as 
the guide of Charles the 2nd in his escape from the late battle of 
Worcester, adds the following epilogue 

Our author's invention would not admit delay, 

But strait produced new plots to enlarge this play : 

And thinking to write what s fancy had coinmonded, 

One comes and tells him. Hind M'as apprehended : 

Whereat, amazed, he bids his friends adieu, 

And forth he’s gone, to inquire if the news be true/* 

The news proved perfectly correct. One of the public hebdo- 
medal papers of the time, The Weekly Intelligencer^ announces, 
on the 9th of November, 1651, the seizure of Hind, and his 
committal to Newgate, ‘‘ where many people run thither, to see 
^hirn/* As the royal rout at Worcester occurred only in the Sep- 
tember preceding Hind’s arrest, the fact tliat he was popularly 
known to have fought under the Stuart banner, sufficiently shows 
the general, though couivocal celebrity attached to his person and 
name. The innumeraole tongues of rumour, too, had proclaimed 
him ‘‘ instrumental! in conveighing away the Scots King and 
Wilmot;” but when examined before the Slate Council at White- 
hall, he declared, that ‘‘ he never saw the king since the fight at 
Worcester, neither did he know of his getting off the field.” At 
^ the same time, boldly adding, in the true spirit of a devoted 
cavalier, constant though captive, that he was now glad to hear 
that the king had made so happy an escape.” 

The earliest notice of Hina in the invaluable collection of 
pamphlets presented by George the 8rd to the British Museum, 
IS in TAe Perfect Weekly Aemunf^ of the 18th September, 
1649. The news collector reports from Bedford, September 8rd, 
Last night was brought in to this g^l* two prisoners taken up 
i^n pursuit by the country, for rolming some soldiers of about 
£800 upon the way, in tlie time :• there were five'in the fact, 
and are very handsoine gentlemen : they will not confess their 
names, aod therefore are supposed to be gentlemen of quality, 
and ’tis conceived they are of the knot m Captain Hind, that 
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grand thief of England, that hath his associates upon all roads, 
^ey strewed at least £K)0 upon the way to keep the pursuers 
doing, that they might not follow them.” The same (not un- 
questionable) authority, on the 20th of the same month, states, 
“ Yesterday about 20 horse of Hind’s party (the grand highway 
thief), in the space of two hours robbed about 40 persons between 
Barnet and Wellin. They let none pass to carry news, while 
they staid about this work, by which means they all escaped be- 
fore the country could be raised, but, the Lord-GeneraPs horse 
are diligent in seeking after them.” 

Allowing every latitude to the original sin of newspaper exag- 
geration, what must have been the condition of “ merrie Eng- 
land,” when suqh events were publicly recorded week after week ; 
and that they were not entirely devoid of truth, is confirmed by 
the mention of the cavalry in pursuit, which no doubt refers to a 
circular issued by General Fairfax, only three days before the 
date of the statement last quoted. It was addressed to the com- 
manders of every respective regiment of horse,” urging them 
to be active in the apprehension of all robbers, and promising 
what was then a high rew^ard for every one so captured. A co- 
temporary but interdicted paper, the royalist Man in the 
Moon^^ animadverting on the subject, sarcastically observes, that 
the House of Robbers” had voted for the next six months, a 
l eward of ten pounds for the taking of every burglar or highway 
robber, the State’s officers exempted.” The proscription pro- 
bably proved effective, for, on the 24th of the succeeding December, 
no less than twenty-eight malefactors, principally of the classes spe- 
cified, were all gibbetted together at Tyburn, among whom was 
‘‘one Captain Reynolds, who was of the king’s party in Cornwall, 
at the disbanding of the Lord Hopton’s army at Truro.” — “ His 
carriage was very bold, and as he w'as going to be turned off, 
he cried, God bless King Charles^ Five le RoV* “ The grand thief 
of England,” however, could not possibly have participated in the 
extensive purchases debited against him by the news writer in 
1649 ; at least, according to the memorial published in his name, 
and apparently authentic : The Declaration of Captain James 
put forth to confute “ impertinent stories, ahd new in- 
vented fictions,” is written in the first person. He speaks peni- 
tentially of his past life, but consoles himself, both morally and 
loyally, that “ never did I take the worth of a peny from a poor 
man ; but fit what time soever I met with any such person, it was 
my constant custom to ask,* Who he was for? if he replied, For 
the King^ I gave him twenty shillings: but if he answered, For 
the Parliament^ I left him as 1 found him.” As to any exploits 
on the highway, he says, Since 1649, 1 am guiltless: For in 
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the same year. May 2, I departed England (as appears by my 
confession to the Council at White Hal on the 10th inst.) and 
went to the Hague ; but after 1 had been there three days, I 
departed for Ireland in the vessel that carried the king’s goods, 
and landed in Galloway.” He relates thi^t he remained in Ire- 
land nine months, and was wounded by Hlilberds in the right 
arm and hand, whilst fighting as a corporal in the Marquis of 
Ormond’s life-guards, when the Parliamentary forces surprised 
Yoyghal. After quitting Ireland, he visited Scilly and the Isle 
of Man, thence proceeded to Scotland, where he was introduced 
to Charles the 2nd, and kissed his hand at Stirling. The king 
commended him to the Duke of Buckingham, “ to ride in his 
troop, because his life-guard was full.” r lying Jrom the defeat 
at Worcester, he concealed himself during daylight among bushes 
and hedges, and travelled by night. For five days he was hidden 
in Sir John Packington’s woods. At length he ventured to London, 
and after lodging five weeks, under the assumed name of Brown, 
in the house of Denzy the barber, near Saint Dunstan’s 
Church,” was apprehended on the 9th of November. Signed, 
James Hind, Nov. 15th, 1651. 

If this document may be fully credited. Hind, when advised 
by a gentleman who visited him, to petition Parliament for his 
life, and recommend himself to mercy, by the discovery and im- 
*j)eachment of his associates, indignantly rejected such treachery 
and pei^diousness,” exclaiming, ‘‘ If I die, I die alone !” Poor 
Hind s gaol treatment must have been sufficiently rigorous. A 
petition from him to the Council, praying for some rdaxation of 
its severity, was so far successful, that “ it was ordered that he 
should have a bed, which was the final result*” The prison poor 
laws of those troublous times certainly required reform. In a 
London Bill of Mortality, from the 12th to the 19th of Decens- 
ber 1644, appears the following astounding, but official entry : — 
“ Starved, three cavaliers in the New Prison, at James, Clerken- 
well...3.” Perhaps the most extraordinary circumstance con- 
nected with the close of Hind’s extraordinary life, is the fact, 
that two London sessions passed without a single indictment 
being preferred c^inst him.^ The Perfect Account'' of January 
2l8t, 1652, mentions that such being the case, the ffreat robber 

is the next circuit to go from sizes sizes, in those counties 
where it is thought he hath committed his greatest pranks, where 
any one that he hath wronged may prefer their indictments 
against him.” If this arbitrary proceeding took place, it ampears 
to have fail^ in its object, as far as robbery was concernec^ for 
anolher penodical s^led Perfect Paseagesi^ &c. on the follow, 
ing l2diof March, after relating that a woman had been sentenced 
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to defith at the Reading assizes “ for having fifteen hiisbands 
living at one time,*’ adds, that Hind also was put on his trial 
for murdering of a man some years since/* Witnesses swore 
to the fact, and one to Hind as tne perpetrator. He “ confessed 
that he was in the f^ompany of those that killed the man, but 
denied that himself did the act, urging farther, that It was in 
time of war.” The jury returned a verdict of manslaughter, 
“ Then he desired the benefit of clergy, which was given him, 
but altliough he is in part a scholler, yet could he not read 
audibly, whereupon the judge proceeded to sentence.*’ He was 
subsequently reprieved by the judge, and the public journals 
take no farther notice of the event. One of his apocryphal bio- 
graphers ascribes his pardon to the act of oblivion passra by the 
governing powers. If so, it seems they were determined to re- 
deem their oversight, ^nd still subject him to capital punish- 
ment ; for, in the succe^ing August, he was tried at Worcester, 
on a charge of high treason, in invading the Commonwealth, 
found guilty, and condemned to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
From tlie account published of his execution, he appears to have 
gloried in his loyalty to the last, and “ prayed God to bless the 
king, and .all ,tnat wished him well.” Thus, as the author of 
“ No Jest like n tnie Jest^^ concludes his CQunterfeit “ Cmipen- 
dions Record*^ of Hind’s career, 

Thus fate, the great derider, did deride, 

That lived by robbery, yet for treason died.” 

Let not any innocent reader imagine that the petty arts of book- 
making and bookselling, were greater mysteries in the days of 
the puritanical despisers of human learning, than they are in the 
present printing-press age of multitudinous knowledge. Fabri- 
cated histories of Hind were in common circulation, even before 
his literary appearance as the “ Prince of Prlggs.” A pamphlet, 
giving the particulars of Hind’s arrest, examination before the 
Council, and behaviour in Newgate, relates, that a gentleman 
who had obtained admittance to him, produced two books, “ the 
one entituled, Hindis Ramblest the other Hind's E.rploHsy' and 
inquii*ed if he had ever seen them before ? “ He answered, 
yes : and said upon* the w^ord of a Christian, they were fictions.** 
This truth- telling tract was printed for G. Horton inJNovember 
1651. In tlie following Janua^ the very same publisher sent 
forth, « We hate hroi4ffhtc^r Hogs to a fine markeij or Strange 
Newts from Newgate'* In this farrago of ridiculous lalsehoocL, 
among the many marvels fathered Upon Hind, iS an encounter 
with a Witch at Hatfidd, by whom he was enchanted for the 
space of three years^'* and received from her a thing like a sun- 
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dial!) the point of which should direct him which way to take 
when pursued,^* Unfortunately for Hitid^^ but necessarily for 
the weird-woman's credit, the charm expired in 1649. This 
sample is pretty well for .an exposer of previoijs fictions, but 
nothing to the modest intrepidity displaveo in his assurance to 
his “ beloved countrymen,” that the adventures recounted are 
attested under Hind s own hand ! Another life of ** The Eng- 
lish Guzman," also of 1652, contains an account of ‘‘ How Hind 
was made a captain at Colchester,” which, if at all consistent 
with the manners of the time, is valuable, as showing how little 
ITind*s vocation, even then, stigmatized its known professors in 

E 'lthral society. “ When the rising was in Kent and Essex, 
ind was among them : being beloved of inany gentlemen^ 
who still called him captain at every word : Hind said, (jentlemen, 
you call me captain^ but I will desire you to call me so no more, 
till I am one^ or may desepve it. The gentlemen said, We w'ill 
speak to Sir WiUUitn Compton^ who wants a captain in his regi- 
ment of foot : they all go to Sir William Compton, who knowing 
Hind, since he was wont to borrow his horse^ to do many mad 
pranks, forgave him all that was on the old score, and began a 
new one with him, giving him a commission for to be a captain.” 
Tl)e author of tliis version of Hind’s moving accidents by flood 
nnd field,” may rank as an humble harbinger of our illustrious 
Scott, for, taking advantage of his hero’s own certified declara- 
tion, he carries him successively to Holland, Ireland, the Isle of 
Man, and Scotland, furnishing him with gratuitous adventures 
at each place, and thus presenting a rude species of the historical 
novel. About a month after Hind's arrest, some anticipatory 
wag published, “ The last will and testament of James Hind, 
highway lawyer^ now sick to death in his chamber in Newgate. 
Full of various conceits beyond expeclationr The conceits of 
this little satirical tract of six pages, are certainly so “ beyond 
expectation,” in the author's superiority over most of his name- 
less, brainless, brothers of the quill, that a taste of his quality 
may be relished, for its odd mixture of ^tire and sense : — 

" In the name of Mercuri^ (God of Thieves, PHnee of Triggs, 
Ciiiefest of Cheates, , Patron of Rckpockets, Lord of Leasing and 
Monarch of Mischief,) Amen. I, James Hynti, Highway Lawyer, 
being (in body) sick of that deadly disease, called Sessions, but well 
and strong of mind, do hereby m^e my lest will and testament, in 
manner and forme blowing. Jnwrimis, 1 give and bequeath all my 
Fallacies, Fraudea, F^i^aries, Slights, watagems, Circumventions, 
Assasstnattoqs, Dissimulations, and Ambages, to the present Gowne- 
men, who fight at Barriers, at the tipper Bench, Chancerie, and wher- 
ever else Littleton and Ployden is motioned : not doubting but they 
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will improve this my Legacie to their utmost advantage, that so (if it 
could be possible) they may yet be mot^ renown^ for their Evasions, 
InbibitioQSi, Remoras, Collusions, &c. and generally for all their egre- 
gious Procrastinations, Gulleries, and Knaveries, practised upon their 
poore deluded clients^ And so great is the love I bear them, that I 
earnestly wish I could also make them full and sole Executors to all 
my sinnes. Jtem^ I give and bequeath my Honours and Titles to the 
Right Honourable the Quondam House of Peers, earnestly hoping, that 
they will more thriftily employ the Legacie 1 leave them, ^en they 
have hitherto done that of their ancestors : I confesse my forefathers 
never knew what belonged to a George dangling in a blew ribbon, yet 
they were capable of Coats of Arms too, viz. three Bulls heads in a 
greene field, the fatall axe towVing above cither their heads, enough to 
signifie their magiianifnitie and courage, and that they came not short 
of any, for down-right blows/* 

What would it boot me, though I could discourse 
Of a long golden iine of ancestors? 

What need I search or seek descent of blood. 

From Father Japhetx since Deucalion*s flood ! 

Or call some old church windows to record, 

And prove my greatest grandsire Earle or Lord I 
Or And some figures halfe obliterate, 

In raine-beate marble near to the church gate, 

Upon a crosse-legVl tombe I What boots it me 
To show the rustic buckle that did tie 
The garter of my father's father's knee ? 

Or cite old Ocland's verse, how he did wield 
His sword at Turwin or at Turnay field ? — 

Upon a six square piece of ivoric 
Lyes all the glory of my progenie I” 

The heraldic bulls’ heads, with their accompanying axes, are 
emblematic of Hind's reported original trade, that ot a butcher. 
Towards the conclusion of the incarcerated testator s will, his 
representative takes due care to claim for him the twin car- 
dinal virtues of his calling, “ having ever abhor’d to rob the 
spittal, viz. to take ought from the poore ; ever avoided blood- 
guiltinesse, and observing a decorum in the midst of confusion/’ 
It cannot be denied that then, as now, a newspaper report fre- 
quently required confirmation, but if The Faithful Scout of the 
S^Oth of F^ruary 1652 was correct in his intelligence, Hindis 
aversion to blood-guiltiness was not a family attribute. The 
Scout announces, fronr Oxford, that—** The grand highway- 
man and committe-creditpr, Captain Hind, (brother to tne un- 
par^leled James Hind, in New^te) hath made an escape out of 
the castle gaol." It seems he md, by some me^s, n^n sup- 
plied with a pistol, and enabled to free himself at pleiisure from 
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his fetters. About ten o’clock at night, “ one of the keepers 
(according to his usual custom) came to play at the galne call’d 
cribbage.” Wliilst at cards. Hind shot the unsu^cting turn- 
key to the heart, seized his keys, and fled. Tiie murdered 
man’s name was Bush, and the news-writing prototype of our 
modern “ penny-a-liners,” sportively concludes by saying, that 
when the prison officials came to seek their missing companion, 
they “ found the Bush, but the bird was flown.” 

"riiere is a memoir of James Hind, in the “ authentic” Lives 
of 1834, rich in deeds of daring totally unnoticed by his early 
chroniclers. That, however, is easily accounted for, since the 
publication of such very peculiar pieces of secret history, at any 
period previous to the Restoration, would havep consigned the 
printer to the pillory, and his work to the flames. According 
to the cavalier captain’s later historians, he gathered most 
bountiful benevolences from some of the brightest beacons among 
the shining lights of the land. The famous clerical campaigner, 
Hugh Peters, contributed ‘thirty broad pieces of gold.” Brad- 
shaw, the president at the king’s trial, yielded a purse full of Jaco- 
buses and the renowned Colonel Harrison, more than £70.” 
Nay, Hind, accompanied only by his friend Allen, attacked 
Oliver Cromwell in his coach, on the road from Huntingdon to 
JPondon, and guarded by seven troopers. But, as usual, Noll's 
star was in the ascendant; Allen was apprehended, but his 
intrepid comrade escaped ! By the clerks of St. Nicholas, but 
the captain ‘‘ Bangs Banagher !” In April 1652, Samuel 
Chidley, a well-meaning fanatic, 'published A Cry against a 
crying sinne: or a just complaint to the Magistrates against 
them who have broken the statute laws ofl God, by killing of 
men merely for theft,” &c. The Cry contains addresses to the 
Lord Mayor and Common Council petitions to the Councils of 
State and of the Army, and a letter, previously sent to the 
Judges at the sessions in December. Throughout his papers, 
Chidley argued from Scriptural authorities, that it is murther 
by the law of God to kilt a man merely for stealing, when the 
Lord saith he should make full restitution, and if ne hath no- 
thing, he shall be sold (not killed) for his theft.” To the objec- 
tions that might be urged against the system of restitution, as a 
criminal’s insolvency, &e., he replied by proposing that they 
should ** be set to worke in our owne country, by land or water,” 
until the required satisfaction was madp, and he that would not 
work must not eat; then if he will perish, let him perish, his 
owne blood is upon his owne head, and the Commonwealth is 
disohargech pf it.” The author personally owned and justified 
his letter to the Bench in open court, but of course without any 
VOL. IV. — KO. viii. 2 B 
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success. Chidley's singular tract bears characteristic marks of 
the feverish enthusiasm so common during that unhappy er^ of 
general disunion, when each visionary self-elected apostle of 
change interpreted the Scriptures to suit his own novel code of 
political, moral, or religious practice, and, with morbid courage, 
often devoted himself to dare, to do, and suffer, at the prompt- 
ings df spiritual pride, concealed in the guise of conscience. 

The nook itself is printed entirely with red ink, except an 
added postscript on the last leaf, where the letters are black, 
and the type enclosed within a broad mourning border. There 
could scarcely be a reasonable hope of any amelioration in the 
sanguinary laws relative to robbery, at a period when 'the offence 
was carried to en extent only possible m a country where the 
civil power was partially paralyzed, and intestine warfare left to 
the defeated party the single alternative of “ rob or starve.” We 
should now smile in utter incredulity, whilst comfortably sipping 
our coffee over “ The Herald of the morn,” at a provincicd 
article, stating, from Bristol, the apprehension of two Majors, 
late of the royal army, a gentleman, previously known as a master 
of arts in the University of Oxford, with seven other males, and 
one female, on abundant proofs of robbery and coining I The 
names of all the prisoners, and particulars of their captures, are 
given in full, by the licensed ‘‘ Brief relation,” and the catalogue 
of the prizes made by them, within a year and a half, on the 
Bath and Bristol roads, in money and plate, amounts to a sum 
almost beyond belief. “ The carriers, many of them, set this 
money for them, that is, discd^vered the money, and took a share. 
White of Bristole is in Newgate upon that, and the false money 
he put off, and was taken on him. Several iimkeepers, also, to 
whom they resort, who are bound over to the assizes.” 

The land must have literally swarmed with highwaymen, 
when, in tlie course of one week, fifteen were committed to 
Bedford gaol alone; and, in various parts of the country, rob- 
beries and burglaries were so numerous, “ that many persons do 
leave their houses and come to London daily, — the robbers 
wpeai'ing in such strength, there is no opposition to be given, 
^metimes fifty or sixty oi them in annes together upon a robbery.” 

Even the protection afforded by London proved, in some cases, 
very unsatisfactory in its results. Imagine, at this ignorant 
present,” a party of disbanded troopers, personating au^rized 
guardians ot the peace; imd patrolling the roads about Clerkeii- 
well, “because the times were dangerous, and mmy knaves 
abroad;” and, under that pretence, easing the twilight way- 
farers whom they encountered, of their cloaks money, 
and, “^faining a pace where, in the morning, they should in- 
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quire for them ; but as yet the constable’s house could never be 
round.” So out of joint was the time, that even some of the 
parliamentary officers, when pushed by poverty, were found 
very lax in their observance of the eighth comuiandment. 
Among eleven criminals who suffered at Tyburn on the 27th 
February 16^50, w^ere two captains, Wright and Haynes.— 

Haynes, at the gallows, desired all people to put no trust nor 
confidence in any of them at Westminster, for their often pro- 
mises, and failing of their words concerning his arrears, nad 
brought him to that death.” 

There is an historical incident connected with our subject, and 
belongin||r to the^life and times of Charles I, that, though here 
out of chronological order, well deserves preservation, since it 
throws a favourable light on the domestic character of that ill- 
fated prince, and in some degree confirms the assertion of 
Clarendon, that he was “ the best of masters,” and naturally 
humane. During his negotiations with the parliamentary com- 
missioners at Newport, when appearances fairly promised to 
reseat him on the throne, the Icing humbled himseli so far as to 
write to the Sheriffs of London in favour of two young men, who 
were then lying under sentence of death, for robbery, in New- 
gate. These youths were the sons of one Arthur Knight, whom 
^Charles terms ‘‘our servant and haberdasher.” Yet, as if 
anxious not to provoke ill-will, by arrogating any power to par- 
don them in his own person, he leaves their final fate to future 
consideration, and writes : — “ We have thought fit to pray you 
to use your best endeavours to procure for them a reprieve from 
execution farther, requesting that bail might be taken for their 
appearance, until it was determined whether full mercy might 
be shown, as their father trusted they could be reclaimed. 1 iiis 
royal, but, for royalty most lowly, supplication, was presented by 
the Sheriffs to the House of Commons. And what was the 
reply of his majesty’s ^‘faithful and devoted Commons” ? Why, 
those gracious viceroys over the king “ ordered that the said 
prisoners be left to the justice of the law.” 'Twas a fatal omen. 
Little more than four months afterwards, the rejected interces- 
sor bowed his own, as he himself termed it, “ grey and dis- 
crowned head,” to the fell destroyer, from jvhom he vainly 
sought to save his servant’s sons. 'Riming from the First to the 
Second Charles ; from him who, at least in the presence of death, 
showed himself “ every inch a king^” to his far less estimable 
and exiled heir, we find the prince’s mendicant regality placed 
in such ludicrous juxtaposition with the loyal friendship df a 
partisan autpurse, as almost to justify the punning propoaition, 
that “majesty, deprived of its externals, is but a jest /” On the 
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8th of August 1655, The Mercurian FumtgonuSy in consequence 
of A false report having been lately raised by the Grub Street 
books,” published the following magnanimous manifesto from a 
certain Richard Haunam^ then lying in Newgate : — 

Be it known to the world : whereas there is an aspersion thrown 
on me, of robbing the King of Scots of his plate at Cullen (Cologne) : 
I can make it appear, by a hundred witnesses, that I was at Rotterdam 
(which is above 200 miles asunder) when the king lost his plate, and 
when he had it againc: — the whole court that knows me, I am certaine, 
are very sensible, that I had rather give him plate than take any from 
him : — and if it pleaseth God to spare my life, I question not to have 
the king’s letter to clear my innocency in the i%bbing ^ his ma- 
jesty. ” 

Mcrcunfs introduction, by the bye, proves how early the 
literary reputation of Grub Street was established. The King 
of Scots and his court must have felt very grateful to their old 
acquaintance for his familiar appeal to their sympathies. 

The popularity of the writer, Richard Haunam, as a highway- 
man and burglar, appears from the records of the press, to have 
been second only to the celebrity of Hind, of whose brave 
“knot” he was reported to be the last solitary fragment. At 
the date of his declaration, he was under sentence of death, but 
had been reprieved, to afford the French ambassador an oppor-i 
tunity of interrogating him. His excellency’s diplomatic privi- 
leges not having secured his mansion from an extrajudicial 
domiciliary visit, very profitable to the “ Free Knights,” among 
whom rumour ranked Haonam. He subsequently oroke prison, 
and remained some time at large ; but, being retaken, was at 
length executed in Smithfield, on the 17th of June 1656, when, 
as stated by the author of The Witty Rogucy published in the 
same month, he stood stoutly to his text; “ denyed that he 
robb’d the King of Scots ; and said he would rather haveparted 
with a thousand pounds than have been so asperst !” Then — 
“ with a lumpe irom the ladder, as the epilogue of his exploits, 
we leave him taking his last swing. 

“ Thus, courteous reader, you have had his imprimisy 
His items, totals, and at last his 

. ^ FINIS.” 

From Haunam’s we may date the gradual decline of 
“ taking away by force,” on patriotic or chivalric principles, and 
the consequent decay of the profession in its intrinsic qualities 
and gallant bearing ; though, after the Restoration, when the 
old became OutSy and were forced to take their turn on the 
roatj, we find that they rivalled, in their mortal exits, the courage 
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of their cavalier predecessors, and,^ like immortal Ccesar, died 
“with decency.” At Bath, in September 1664, seven men, 
who had all formerly borne arms against the king, “ suffered 
with so great a resolution and contempt of death, that tliere was 
nothing wanting but rebellion to have made them pass for 
martyrs.”— “ One of them advised the people to make good use 
of his example, and to be ruled by their wlves^ for it he had 
hearkned to his, lie had never come to that end. But as to that 
poynt the company was divided.” 

Approaching the close of our highway journey, before we 
enter on our last stage, and pass the point where we lose the 
romantic Vicaro in the ordinary thief, we have an act of justice to 
perform to the memory of a much wronged knighfof the road, from 
whose tomb the monumental wreath of fame has oeen abstracted, and 
employed to adorn a most unworthy brow. The talented author 
of Rookwood will, no doubt, be surprised when he learns, that, 
thougli guiltless of robbing tha dead, he is an unconscious 
accessory to the fact; for, by freshly gracing with all due honours 
the unparalleled equestrian achievement, commonly, but errone- 
ously, termed Turpin's Ride to York^ he has not only made his 

I iopular work a receptacle of stolen goods, but, by tlie polish he 
las bestowed on the purchase^ rendered it more saleable than 
^ver. Without farther preface, to the proof. Let the author of 
A Tour in Circuits through England^ published in 1724, speak 
for himself. 

From Gravesend, we see nothing remarkable on the road but Gad s- 
Hill, a noted place for robbing of seamen, after they have received 
their pay at Chatham. Here it was that famous robbery was committed 
in the year 1676, or thereabouts. It was abo5t four o’clock in the 
morning, when a gentleman was robbed by one Nicks, on a bay mare, 
just on the declining part of the hill, on the western side; for he swore 
to the spot and to the man. Mr. Nicks, who robb'd him, came away 
to Gravesend, immediately ferry’d over, and, as he said, was stop’d by 
the diihculty of the boat and of the passage near an hour, which was 
a great discouragement to biro, but was a kind of bait to his horse. 
From thence he rode across the county of Essex, thro’ Tilbury, Horn- 
den, and Billericay, to Chelmsford. Here he stopp’d about half an 
hour to refresh his horse, and gave him some b^s. From thence to 
Braintree, Docking, Wethersfield; then overthe Downs to Cambridge, 
— and from thence, keeping still the cross joads, he went by Fenny 
Staunton to Godmanchester and Huntington, where be baited himself 
and his mare about an hour, and, as he«aid himself, slept about half 
m hour: then holding on tlie north road, and keeping a full large 
gallop most of the way, he came to York the same afternoon ; put off 
his boots and riding clothes, and went dressed, as if he had been an 
inliabitant of the place, and not a traveller, to the Bowling Green, 
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where, among other gentlemen, was the Lord Mayor of the city: — he, 
singling out his Lordship, studied to do something particular that the 
Mayor might remember him by ; and accordingly lays some odd belt 
with him concerning the bowls then running, which should cause the 
Mayor to remember it the more particularly ; and then takes occasion 
to ask his Lordship what o’clock it was : who, pulling out his watch, 
told him the hour, which was a quarter before or a quarter after eight 
at night. Upon a prosecution which happened afterwards for this 
robbery, the whole merit of tlie case turned upon this single point. The 
person robb’d swore, as above, to the man, to the place, and to the time, 
in which the fact was committed. Nicks, the prisoner, denied the fact; 
call'd several persons to his reputation ; alleged that he was as far off as 
Yorkshire at that time ; and that, particularly, the day whereon the 
prosecutor ^wore he was robb’d, he was at bowles on the publick green 
in the city of York : and to support this, he produced the Lord Mayor 
of York to testify that he was so; and that he the Maybr acted so and 
so with him there as above. This was so positive and so well attested, 
that the jury acquitted him, on a bare supposition, that it was impos- 
sible the man oould be at two places so remote on one and the same 
day. There are more particulars related of this story, such as I do 
not take upon me to affirm ; namely, that King Charles the 2nd pre- 
vailed on him, on assurance of pardon, to confess the truth to him 
privately ; and that he own’d to his Majesty that he committed the rob- 
bery, and how he rode the journey after it ; and that upon this the King 
gave him the name or title of Swift Nicks, instead of Nicks : — bulf 
these things, I say, I do not relate as certain.” 

Whether Charles conferred the title of Swift on Mr. Nicks, 
we cannot take upon us to decide; but most assuredly his ma- 
jesty’s ministers so designated him in a proclamation of December 
1668, offering a reward of £20 on each worthy’s conviction 
whose name appeared therein. A similar compliment was paid 
to him m the London Gazette of the 18th November 1669, 
among other highwaymen and burglars, “ notoriously known to 
be such, and of one party and knot.” Fifteen are named ; — 
‘‘ Lewis, alias Lodowick, alias Cloud de Val, alias Brown,” 
heading the list, and followed by ‘‘ Swift Nix, alias Clerk.” 
Turpin was executed at York on the 7th of April 1789. The 
account of his trial and death, published there at the time, gives 
his alleged confession, mentioning various robberies, &c., but with- 
out any allusion whatever to the adventure in question. By the 
inscription placed on his coffin, Turpin was then but eight and 
twenty years old. Having, we trudt, incontestably restored to 
the rightful owner, and Ilis bay mare, that garland of bays, 
which our pages will henceforth preserve as the unalienable pro- 
perty of Swift Nix^ we shall no longer linger over thp reminis- 
cences of departed glory, but bring our “ travefs history” to aa 
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end. As early as the very eommencenient of Queen Anne’s 
reign, we find from The London Spy^ that the race of highway- 
men was rapidly degenerating ; for Ward accuses the Captainj 
whom he describes, of “ having drawn in twenty of his associates 
to be hanged, but had always wit and money enough to save 
his own neck from the halter.” Still retaining the hereditary 
family marks, the captain represents himself as a disbanded 
officer, and is allowed to be as resolute a fellow as ever cocked 
pistol on the road,” — “ fears no man in the world but the hang- 
man, and dreads no death but choaking.” He appears, also, to 
be admitted, without any scruple, into society, where his boon 
companions, though mostly dissolute, and all aware of his true 
trade, are not otherwise connected with the highw^ lawyer’s” 
mode of raising the wind. So late as the comeflies of Farqiihar, 
two of the fraternity’s traditional traits are alluded to: — “Do 
you come to rob me cries Mrs. Sullen. “ Rob you !” replies 
Ca[)tain Gibbet; “ Alack-a-day, madam, I’m only a younger 
brother.” In the other instance^ where the bravos are debating 
the fate of Mirabel, The Inconstant^ their leader votes for de- 
spatching him, because, “ I wonder at the assurance of English 
rogues, that will hazard the meeting a man at the bar ivhom they 
have encountered on the road ! I havn’t the confidence to look 
a man in the face after 1 have done him an injury ; therefore, 
^we’ll murder him.” ^ 

It is a fact, as honourable to the country as extraordinary in 
itself, that the English highwaymen maintained their reputation 
for humanity and good government, up to the last hour that 
they could claim the slightest standing as a class. A foreigner, 
whose remarks, in 1766, are published by Mr. Stuart in his 
Collections^ thus notices the singularity : — ” The greatest eulogy 
of this people, is the generosity of their miscrean|8, and the 
tenderness, in general, of their highwaymen.” Another travel- 
ler, a German, about twenty years later, in some notices of 
Italy, r^ublished here in 1798, speaking of a famous bandit, 
nam^ Cavallante, says, — “ Even Cartouche wiw not a greater 
man in liis way than he, but likewise no English highwayman 
could, on occasion, show m<n^ generosity, or even magnanimity.” 

But the most recent, and most curious, opinion on the subject, 
(with a difference) is cited by Mr. Leitch llitchie, in a note to 
his Schinderhannesy from an official document, drawn up by two 
French magistrates in 1810. 

" No one is ignorant, that in England— an island in which the 
highest civilization conjoins with the darkest barbarism — the profession 
of highwayman is exercised almost as publicly and securely as any other. 
If it is not always attended by bloodshed, the reason is, that travellers, 
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for want of legal protection, enter cheerfully into a composition with 
the ruffians/' 

For the credit of our olden national renown, we cannot but 
echo Mr, Ritchie’s Alas ! we know nothing of such matters in 
’ England,”— and are fain to console ourselves with the worthy 
Baillie of Kippletringan^s truism, that such is the mutability of 
human affairs. The site of Troy is uncertain, the birth-place of 
Homer unknown, and a lonely willow waves over the dust of 
Napoleon : — Napoleon, the most wondrous taker away hy force 
whom the sun has shone on since the d^s of Alexander, And 
we perfectly agree with Beaumont and Fletcher, that 

“ Alexander, 

Though styled a conqueror, was a proud thiefe, 

Though he robb’d with an army/’ 


Art. IV . — Glance at the Institution for the Propagation of the 
Faith. London. 1837. 

W E have long been of opinion that nations, as well as indivi- 
duals, cannot too soon place themselves in that state which 
St Paul cites our Saviour as having declared the happier one, 
‘‘ It is a more blessed thing to give than to receive.” (Acts xx. 
35.)^ It is a proud consideration for any Catholic people to feeL 
it in their power to help their brethren in greater distress than 
themselves, and find that best of all traffics at their disposal, 
where the acceptable prayers of a suffering Church, or.the fervent 
gratitude of new Christians, is given in exchange for contributions 
of worldly substance. The little work before us is, we trust, the 
precursor of that state for us; it will show British Catholics how 
It is in tlieip power to gain possession of those blessings which the 
highest order of charity can alone draw down. It is a translation 
of a French Tract put forth by the Association at Lyons for aid- 
ing Foreign Missions. 

This Association, which has already been extended over all 
France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and many coun- 
tries in the East, is trul^ catholic in its objects. It mikes no 
distinction of the countries to which missions or missionaries be- 
long. No one applies to it in vain and during the last year, a 
very large proportion of its funds were bestowed on bishops and 
missions in English dependencies. Under these circumstances, 
it seems fully justified in putting it to our sense of justice and of 
national honour, whether we should not make some exertions in 
our own islands, towards supporting so excellent an institution^ 


♦ See ififiriy iioTice of Dr. Ullathome’s pamphlet 
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We might urge in favour of the appeal, many considerations con- 
nected with those that we have just suggested. We might ask 
whether it becomes us, a growing and prospering body, to leave 
the support of our brethren, united to us by closer ties, to other 
nations r Or we might appeal to those better feelings that bind 
a parent establishment to its filiations, and show how incomplete 
our work would be, if, after having supplied distant countries 
with bishops and priests, we did not back and support them in 
their meritorious labours, by affording them subsequent assist- 
ance ? 

Such motives as these, however, would be not only foreign, 
but opposed to our desires. If the good Catholics of the conti- 
nent nave kindly taken care of our colonies, while circumstance 
prevented us from doing so, it would be a poor inlitation of such 
a good example, and a very sullen piece of gratitude, to confine 
our charity to those who have such special connexion with us. 
It would be a selfishness that would painfully contrast with the 
Catholic spirit that has animated others. Even above the benefit 
resulting from the contribution of our money to Church^ in 
danger of perishing from want of it, we place the great develope- 
nient of the Cathofic spirit which it must produce among us. It 
is time for us to shake off the dust of past ages, and to cease con- 
sidering ourselves as a persecuted or an ill-treated class. Thank 
6od, we are beyond the malice of man. It is time to consider 
not only the Irish, but even the English and Scotch Catholic 
Churches, as integral and important portions of the universal 
Church, known and received as such by the most distant commu- 
nities that enter into its pale. We wish the martyrs and con- 
fessors of Tonkin to have our names upon their lips, as well as 
that of their French brethren. We wish to learn that our breth- 
ren just emerged from barbarism and idolatry in the island-reefs 
of the Pacific, pray for us as well as for the nation which has been 
God’s instrument in their conversion. It is time to claim our 
rights to every spiritual advantage that members of the great 
universal Church can possess, and of these we know few greater 
than the entire communion of cliaritable offices over all the world. 
We should consequently object to any narrow plan of association, 
which limited our attention to British possessions or dependencies. 
However careful we might be to give them 'their fiul share in 
the charitable exertions of their parent country, we would ear- 
nestly recommend and entreat, that whatever is undertaken be 
upon the most catholic basis, and upon this account, in perfect 
harmony and good understanding with the Lyons' Association. 

It is not our intention to enter into any details concerning this 
excellent institution, and its manifold advantages, partly because 
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suck minute matters might as yet be premature, partly because 
we trust the little Essay before us will be circulated far and wide 
by the zeal of the clergy as well as of the laity. We know that 
the first appeal will be met by an outcry about our wants at home. 
God knows that they are great; and we would coin our heart’s 
blood to remedy them. But let us modestly offer a few remarks 
in answer to tins plea. 

Firsts then, we would dutifully remind our brethren, that the 
first principle of gospel prudence in matters of gain, is, Date 
et dabitur vobis. Give and it shall be given unto you.” If we 
are in poverty, our brethren in Christ Jesus are starving. If we 
yet want churches and cathedrals, they want a straw roof over 
their altars. If we want more clergy, they would be often con- 
tent with a catechist. If we want places of education, they would 
be grateful for means to acquire the first elements of religious 
knowledge. We begin to conmlain if we have a few miles to go 
for the comforts of religion. Lakes, forests, chains of mountains, 
and entire provinces, separate,, their pastors from large portions of 
their flocks. With such frightful disproportion between our 
wants and those of large communities professing our holy religion, 
have we not already a right to the privilege of being generous ; 
nay, has not Divine Providence opened to us a way of supplying 
our remaining wants, by giving, out of our little, something to 
those that have so much less ? 

Secondly, We will take the liberty of asking, do we flatter our- 
selves that a time will come when we shall say, now we want 
nothing more at home, let us begin to help others abroad?” 
Does not that selfish charity which begins at home, always end 
at home ? And shall we ever think or allow that enough has 
been done where our interest invites us to assist ? Want^ after 
all, are relativ^. Thirty years ago we should have fixed the con- 
ditions of our contentment at v^at we have now, and perhaps 
lower* We should have said, ‘‘ Let us have a spacious and flou- 
rislnng seminary in each district ; let us have schools attached to 
all our chapels ; let there be a church in every town where there 
are Catholics, and larger ones in our principal cities, and then 
we may feel it our duty to assist others.” Now that all this and 
much more has been none, we can quote a thousand new wants, 
which appear as infpor tant as those did then. And depend upon 
it, whatever term we may now fix upon as that of our just desires, 
— for most just we own* &em to be, — when it has been attained, 
the principle will be as active as ever, and propose a farther 
delay, till new wants have been satisfied. And in the meantime 
immense good will have been n^lected, and perhaps frightful 
evils hot prevented, which a timely assistance would have averted. 
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Thirdly^ We do not believe that the opening of this new con^ 
tribution would unfavourably affect a single charitable or religious 
institution now amongst us. The halfpenny a-week which any 
one will contribute, will not, we are ^u re, be withdrawn from 
any other good work. There are thousands who do not give this 
additional trifle to their yearly charities, because they do- not 
think that such a mite could be of use to any one. No one either 
thinks of asking them for it. But when so magnificent a work 
is proposed to them to be performed entirely by the multitude of 
such insignificant sums, when some one is found to remind them 
and ask them for it, who will grudge i^ that has sufiBcient means 
of support? and who, if he give it, will subtract an equivalent 
from his other subscriptions ? New forms of charity are always 
fresh incentives to its practice; and* many will be found to con- 
tribute something beyond their usual proportion for an object 
which interests their religious feelings in a vivid manner, wWi 
otherwise they would be content wi^h what they have ordinarily 
performed. Our conviction is, that besides the divine blessings 
which will be drawn upon ourselves by this work of catholic 
charity, the new impulse which that divine virtue will receive 
from it, will act with advantage upon our own languishing contri- 
butions. 

• Such are a few of the remarks which might be made in answei: 
to the fear that our own countries will suffer by sharing our 
worldly means with our distressed brethren in distant quarters of 
the globe. We most respectfully but most energetically recom- 
mend them to the consideration of our pastors and brethren, in 
whose good feelings and virtuous bosoms they will produce more 
fruit than our weak advocacy could give tliem. When we were 
in distress, religion was preserved among us through the charity 
of foreigners. If France, Spain, and Italy, had not provided 
asylums for our clergy and furnished them the means of edu-^ 
eating their successors, God knows how much Catholicity there 
would have remained in these realms. We may now requite on 
other parts of his Churcb the benefits we received. If with us his 
ark again reposes beneath roofs of cedar, let us never forget that 
the same precious dejposit, wherein he himself rests, is yet m many 
^ countries not even sheltered bv skins from the dews of heaven. 

To interest our readers in this holy work, it was our desire to 
place before them the latest intelligence from different missions, 
some most distressing yet consoling, ^ where persecution yet 
rages,— some most ddightful to the Catholic heart. We should 
have been able, for these purposes, to draw largely on ine^i^ 
sources at*our command. But upon mature consideration, we 
prefer giving fuller details of a transaction more interesting to us 

I 
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at home. We mean to lay before the public some documents 
connected with the violent, intolerant, and tyrannical proceedings 
of the Methodist usurpation at Tahiti, or Otaheiti, in opposition 
to the establishment of a Catholic mission there. We must, how- 
ever, premise some account of the mission in the Gambier Islands, 
not far distant from it, as from this the other sprung. 

In the spring of 1834, three French clergymen arrived at Val- 
paraiso, destined to serve the missions in rolynesia, under the 
superintendence of a bishop, vicar-apostolic, who was to follow. 
After a most cordial reception, and every assistance which a vene- 
rable and saintly religious Father, Andrew Caro, could afford 
them, it was resolved that two should proceed to the Gambier 
Islands, situated between the main and Tahiti, while the third, 
M. Liausu, should remain at*Valparaiso, to keep up a communi- 
cation between them and home. The two missionaries, MM. 
Laval and Caret, accompanied by brother Columbanus Murphy, 
embarked onboard the Peruana^ Captain Morue, on the 16th of 
July. On the 7th of August they reached their destination. 
This group of islands consists of four, of small size, and contain- 
ing abqut 2000 inhabitants. They are called Mangareva, Akar- 
niaru, Akena, and Taravai. The natives are completely uncivil- 
ized, and behaved with great in hospitality to Captain Cook. 
The missionaries landed at Mangareva, and were coldly repulsed 
by the King Maputeo. After a second attempt, they retreated, 
and found a miserable hut in Akena, the smallest of the islands, 
where they took up their abode. They applied themselves dili- 
gently to the study of the language, ana to winning the good 
graces of the poor natives, by rendering them every species of 
service. The chief of the island particularly attached himself to 
them, and went before all the rest in docility and anxiety to be 
instructed. Gradually the missionaries acquired sufficient know- 
ledge of the dialect of the country to explain the simpler doc- 
trines of Christianity. The unity of God, and his goodness, 
made a stroi^ impression on heathens accustomed only to a 
multiplicity of malicious divinities. The.worship of the Catholic 
Church made its natural impression, and the people soon learnt 
the simple hymns composed by tlie missionaries for them. These 
it was the delight of cm, principally of the children^ to sing. It | 
was these that principally became attached to the priests, and to ^ 
the Catholic doctrines. • The resurrection of the dead, and the 
immortality of the soul, were no sooner proposed, than they be- 
came the engrossing topic of conversation throughout the islands. 

The missionaries divided their time between Akena and Akar- 
niaru, living a week in each alternately. They occasionally 
visited the other two islands, but the strong opposition of the 
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king greatly impeded the progress of Christianity in them. The 
people of Akarmaru were the first to make a solemn adt of renun- 
ciation of their idolatrous feeling. The hair is sacred to their 
false gods, and it was considered a grievous sacrilege and sin to 
cut it. Towards the end of December, the children and 
youths requested tlie missionaries to cut off their hair, and throw 
It into the fire. This ceremony was performed in public, and 
the family of the chief all went through it. The children cried 
out during it, “ To the fire with Arnaino,” the name of their 
principal divinity. Each of these two islands soon built a spacious 
chapel, after their own fashion, that is, composed of poles, covered 
with leaves. The doctrine of the Trinity was explained with the 
aid of the shamrock, after the example of St. Pay^ick, to whose 
patronage the mission was specially recommended. 

About the month of March 1835, the ardour of the catechumens 


for baptism could no longer be restrained. Even in Mangareva, 
the faith had made considerable progress under the protection of 
Matua, the high-priest, and uncle (b the king. Even the king 
had put himsdf, though hardly with a good grace, under in- 
struction. Early in the month, the whole people assembled in 
the great temple, and with the general approbation, the wooden 
idols were cut down with a hatchet. The building was then 
consecrated as a church : Idolatry was now at an end ; and 
though the missionaries much desired to reserve the first-fruits of 
their labours for the Bishop of Nilapolis, who was daily expected, 
they felt they should not be justified in withholding baptism from 
a flock so ready and eager to receive it 


They took down the 


names of those best prepared, and while instructing them, a ves- 
sel appeared in the distance. It approached,^ — the bishop, vrith 
three other clergymen, landed. A solemn procession was made, 
a pontifical mass sung, and, after a triumphal passage from island 
to island, the sacrament of regeneration was administered. This 
was in May 1835. 

Before passing to the aflFairs of Tahiti, we will finish the history 
of this new Church. One of the missionaries, M. Caret, is now 
in Europe. He has laid at the feet of his Holiness one of the 
idols of the country, with a letter from King Gregory I, late 
Maputeo. His Holiness sends back by him gL magnificent pre- 
sent, a silver representation of the blessed Virgin, with the child 
Jesus, who is biasing the islands. A nev costume, consisting of 
cloaks, designed by the celebrated artist Cammuccini, has been ; 
sent to all the chiefs. The population* is entirely Catholic, with 


sent to all the chiefs. The population* is entirely Catholic, with 
the exception of some yet under instruction. M. Caret returns 
with a reipforcement of labourers." j 

Between the arrival of the bishop, and the departure of M. 
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Caret for Euro^, an attejnpt was made to open a mission in 
Tc^biti, where the Queen Pomare and ali the chiefs are under 
the absolute controul of Mr. Pritchard, the Methodist missionary* 
MM. Caret and Laval embarked on board the Eliza^ Captain 
Hamilton, and arrived at the island on the 20th of November, 
1836. Notice of their intentions had been previously received, 
and a sharp look-out was k^t to prevent their landing. Owing 
to circumstances, this was effected on a little island, from which 
Tahiti was gained. A message soon met them, commanding 
them to re-embark ; but they insisted upon being conducted to 
the Queen. On their way they met nothing but complaints of 
tlie tyrannical conduct of the missionaries. On the 23d they 
reached the residence of Mr. Moernhout, American consul, a 
Belgian by bii*th, who, as subjects of a friendly state, took them 
under his protection. Mr. Pritchard soon came to remonstrate 
with the consul, who replied, that the strangers demanded an 
audience of the Queen. This could not be remsed them ; so that, 
on the 25tfi (Friday), they were admitted to her presence. 
Pritchard was at her side, to act as her interpreter, those of the 
missionaries and the consul having been kept out of the way, or 
forbidden to speak. The Methodist minister endeavours to 
engage die priests in a controversial discussion before the people, 
where his acquaintance with the language would have given him 
every advantage. But this they prudently declined. They ipa&e 
the Queen a present of a shawl, and four annas, which he would 
not allow her to receive. Even after she had accepted them in 
spite of him, he snatched them from her hands, and sent them 
bock to the consul’s. The missionaries returned the present, but 
the Queen replied that the Sabbath having begun, she could not 
rcfceive money I We may observe, that the Saturday is kept 
there instead of Sunday, from no correction having been made 
of the loss of a day in the circumnavigation of the missionaries. 
Several chiefs took an opportunity to assure those Catholic mis- 
fionarie8,,that neither the Queen nor any of them were hostile to 
them, but that Piritati (Pritchard)^ the wicked stranger,” as 
diey called him, was implacable against them. On the Sunday 
a great assembly was held, in which our missionaries were .told 
tbjst the law forbade the landing of any strangers upon the island. 
The American consul felt it his duty to reply, that such a law 
did not exist, otherwise he, as agent of the United States, should 
have been made acquainted with it Turning to Mr. XVitchar^ 
he addressed him in English, and protested m the name of his 
government against such a law, which had never been communi- 
cated to it, nor to them. AiMt the as^mbly, the orator who, as 
judge, had ordered them to quit the Wani came and begged 
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their pardon^ saying he had spoken what Prtteliard had 
commanded him ; and several chiefs encouraged them to stand 
firm, and not give way to his threats. 

On the 29th, a letter was presented to the missionaries from 
the Queen. We give it in the French translation attached to the 
original Tahitian before us, as that translation was made u^khi 
the island itself. It forms No. I of the documents which we give 
together, lower down. To this notice, rightly considered by them 
an act of coercion, they thought it prudent not to reply in writ- 
ing. Tliey waited upon her Majesty, and in strong energetic 
language, expressed their sentiments concerning Pritchard’s con- 
duct. xwo magistrates brought them a present of food, but that 
gentleman cauglit them in the fact, and delivered them over to 
trial for a heinous offence. In the meantime, the Catholic Euro- 
peans, settled in the island, drew up a protest, expressive also of 
their claims to the spiritual aid of pastors of their own religion. 
The inhabitants, many of whom had learnt that the name of 
applied to the missionaries, had been given to understand, that 
it they allowed Catholic priests to settle on the island, the inha- 
bitants would soon have to take refuge in the ’mountains, from 
their rapacity and cruelty. 

We will now let our documents speak for themselves. Copies 
of all have been placed in our hands, collected on the islandf it- 
s3f. As these were made by persons not very perfectly ac- 
quainted with the English language, some inaccuracies of phrase 
and orthography had been admitt^. By correcting these, with 
every attention to the sense, we shall not have impaired their 
authenticity. The letters No, II-V, passed between the parties 
concerned on the island. No. VI is the Aiperican consul’s re- 
port to the French consul at Valparaiso. 

* • '' Tahili, Nov. 29, 1836. 

Laval Salut 4 vous deux 4 votre ^ntr^ dans mon royaume. 

et Voici ma parole 4 vous deux. Ne restez pas dans ma term 
Caret. Allez-vous-i^n 4 votre teite de Mangareva. 11 y a oes 
missionaire^ dans ma terre;'nous aussi nbUs avona etk 
instruits dans la parole, nous aussi nous connaissons la parole : La gnM 
a germe aussi dans mon royaunie^ ne soyez point mechan to; n'ayez point 
de pensees etrangeres ; vous ai-je fait da inal f Non, vous connaissez mon 
attachement et ma bienveillance pour voiis deux conn^a, aussi jmui, 
votre attaehement et votre bienveulance pour moi. Ne' pensez pas que 

S ite parole vienne d'un autre, non, cette paVole est de moi et de toas 
( chefs; 'nous ne voulons pas oue vous re|tiez dans cette (eite. 

Salat 4 vous deux 4 votre depart, > 


POMAUa.' 
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IL — Letter of Mr. Pritchard to Mr. Moernhout* American 

Consul. 

** J, A. Moernkout, Esq*, (Official.) 

" Pyoeeii, PaopaU Nov* 26/A, 1836. 

" Sir, — I am requested by her Majesty to send to you an English 
copy of the port rcguklions, and to beg your attention to the 4th regula- 
tion. You will there see that it does not depend upon four ounces 
whether foreigners shall be allowed to remain/ but upon the pleasure of 
the queen and governor. If the master and pommander of a vessel get 
permission of the queen and governor, a passenger may thpn remain, but 
not without that permission, though they should give hundreds of dollars. 
You will see that the 3rd regulation does not refor to passengers, . but to 
seamen turned on shore by the captain, t. e* no master or commander is 
to discharge aqy seaman, or any other person belonging to his vessel, 
such as first, second, or third mate, or any person in his employ, under 
a penalty of £30. You well know, sir, that these three Frenchmen have 
not come here as sailors, and been driven on shore by their captain. 
You know that they have come' as passengers, therefore it is the 4tb re- 
gulation that will apply to them,^nd that only. 

“ You are well aware that the (^jucen does not speak herself at any of 
the meetings for business, hence it was that I had to deliver her senti- 
ments, and make known to you and to the other gentlemen her pleasure. 
As you would not condescend to hear me this morning, I now inform 
you by letter, that the queen and governors will not allow these genllemea 
to remain, neither the priests nor the individual who is pleased to c/»U 
himself a carpentef* An English carpenter applied for permission to 
remain only three days, but it was not Ranted. If the queen and gover- 
nors have power to prevent an Englishman from settling on the island, 
they most certainly have power to prevent Frenchmen, especially when 
they believe that, for such pei-sons to remain on the island, would be in- 
jurious rather, than benehcial. You yourself have acknowledged, that, 
as.lhcre are other missionaries here, it will be productive of evil should 
they remain. If you deny ihjs, I can bring forward a person who beards 
it from your lips. Even if tbe law would allow^rtbese or any cfthei* per- 
aoBs td come at their pleasure, yet thus to come and to enter into other 
ll^’s laboura, . especially when those fsbqurs have been carried on for 
forty years, is unchristiahlike ao^ Ungentliemanly in tbe extreme, and all 
who will support such ‘.proceedings i^ust be as destitute of all gentle- 
manly feeling as the persons they endeavour tp support Allpw roe to 
ask you one question. Dp you, or do you not, consider this an independ- 
ant nation.? If indepentlant, then tn(^ havo a right to makolaws for 
the government of tifeir own island. Jf they have a right to make a law 
to^prevent^faeft or any other vfee, of course they have a right to make a 
law. to provent sneh^persoUs from settling On their i^anfd os they conceive 
will only create disorder ’an<^ confusion among them. In fact, if they 
have a right to inake one law, they have a right to make as many as they 
consider necOssary, ^o long as they do not interfere with the laws of na- 
tions. I 'have lately received fro^ the commodore on the Spanish coast, 
documents respecting these very gentlemen coming to settle on Tahiti, 
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in which he assures me, that it is quite at Pomare's pleasure whether she 
will receive them or not* These gentlemen have this day tacitly acknow** 
ledit^, that the aueen can eidier i*eceive or reject them at her pleasure. 
If thia were not the case, why go to the queen to ask her permission to 
allow them to remain P If spe has not tiie right to prevent their remain- 
ing, why go to ask permission P A variety of reasons mi^t be assigned 
to show the impropriety of the present proceedings : the shuffling and 
unmanly conduct of yourself ana your friends this day, has been quite 
sufficient to shew what we Siay expect if such persons get a lirm footing 
on the island. 

I remain^ sir^ yours respectfully, 

" G. Pritchabd*** 

III. — Letter of the AmIirican Consul to the Queen. 

** Pomare, • 

” Queen of Tahiii^ Morea, ^c, ^c. Tahilu December Is/, 1836. 

I received yesterday a letter of the missionary Pritchard, marked 
official^ and announced as written in your majesty's name. That piece, 
full of rough, and insolent language, is not considered by me as an official 
document, nor as coming from your m^esty. 

" Enclosed in the same letter, the said missionary also remitted me a 
copy of the port regulations, with regard to which I have to observe, that 
os yet 1 was unacquainted with the said regulations, and that," as Ameri- 
can consul, t cannot subscribe to the application of some of the articles, 
till the time be elapsed which is necessary to send thqm to the U^ntled 
Stales’ government, and to the American consuls at the diflerent ports of 
South America, the Sandwich Islands, &c. that masters of American 
vessels may know them, and imt expose themselves to losses and difficul- 
ties. This is a custom everywhere, based upon justice, and* admitted by 
all nations. I also beg your majesty to inform me, in a document signed 
by your majesty, since I shall have to send it to the United States’ govern^ 
ment, if the fourth article of the said i^ulations is a legislative oct^alaw 
made and sanctioned by your majesty, and other oompetent persons, or 
if it is a simple measure of caution, df forei^ sacerdotal arbitrariness*. 
This regulation, if it can be considered as such, will, I fear, be the cai^ 
of many difficulties to this government, and cause great losses to maste|i 
of vessels of all nations. And* as consul of the United States, X beg your 
majesty’s attention to the said article, of ^bich,^ as I had the honour to 
soy before, I cannot admit the appKcaiion till gfler the time which is neces- 
sary to inform the government of tjic United Slates. 

** With regard to the strangers, the French priests, who '"lodge at my 
house, I have no opinion to give in their case, farther than that they are 
recommended to me, and are my guests, and that, helonj^ng to a friendly 
nation, I owe ibetn protection. If, then* any measures are taken against 
the said strangeis, let it be by competent antnorides, not by illegal foreign 
arbitrariness, or persons guided oy their ^sectarian feobngs. To this 
neither they nor I shall volnntarily subn^it. Let the orders ^ven with 
regard to them, come-from your tnajest^, and be signed by you. There- 
from 1 shall be able to judge if the lawpf nations has been observed, and 
VOL. IV. — NO. VIII. I 2 c 
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if these strungers have been treated in the manner that is expected and 
requited from and by all nations. 

*• Farther, as I have said above, I have no opinion in the cose ; still if, 
as a resident, a person without religious prejudices, and a friend to your 
majesty, I had to give advice, 1 would say to your miyesty, let the 
Tahitian sovereign and the Tahitian inhabitants still be what they have 
ever been when left to themselves, a hospitable, kind, and beloved people. 
Iiet Tahiti still be thfe island of Wallis, Cook, and Bougainville, open to 
all vessels, friendly to all nations ; and since she has always proved gene- 
rous and tolerant when idolatrous and in a state of barbarity, don’t sutler 
her to be changed by foreign arbitrary, and foreign anti-tolerant princi- 
i)l('S, and to become, now that she is Christian, and approaching to civi- 
lization, inhospitable, cruel, and without tolerance. 

I will finish this letter by repeating to your majesty the words which 
the author of the? Voydge of ihe Potomac addressed to the missionaries of 
the Sandwich Islancfs ; ' Should missionaries of any other denomination 
come to the island, go forth to meet them — extend the hand ere they 
have touched the shore — bid them welcome ; dificr they may in many 
things, but what of that, the harvest is great, and the labourers are few. 
Let them live in peace.* ” 

IV. — Letteh of Mr. Pritchard to Mr. Moernhout. 


“ Paopaiy Dec, 8rd, 1836. 

" Sir, — T he letter which you addressed to her majesty Queen Pomare, 
bearing date Nov. 27, has been forwarded to me to translate. As the 
letter contains so much respecting myself, and as there is in it such an 
evident ‘attempt to degrade me and my missionary brethren, it is my duly 
to make you a reply. 

It it*not that your weakness may lead you to think your paper 
unanswerable, I would treat it with that 'silent contempt which it justly 
merits. 1 will not comment on the ungentlemanly way in which you 
make mention of my name, but will try to make you understand what is 
meant by ihe word offictaU You will know-lhat I hold a civil office 
under this government, and all business transacted by this nation and 
foreigners is transacted by me. It is enough for me to say, that I was 
ordered by the queen to make you acquainted with her pleasure respect- 
ing the Fienchmen lately arrived, and to direct your attention especially 
to the 4th article of the port ragulations. Hence my communication to 
you was officiaL 

You object to me as an jofficiol character in the Tahitian government. 
I would ask you why you address your official communications to me 
from time to time, when you want assistance from the Tahitian govern- 
ment P Why send for me to vour consulate when oaths are to be ad- 
ministered, depositions to be taken, and examinations to be made P 

** In the first paragraph of^our letter you say, ‘ that piece* (by which, 
I suppose, you mean my letter to you,) ‘ full of rough and iiisoleut lan- 
guage, is not considered by me nj an official document, nor as coming 
from your m^esty.’ It is but offlittle imjmrtance what opinion you may 
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With reqpect to iu being full of rough and ineolent language^ 1 
challenge any gentleman posseeaing common senie^ and knowl^ge of 
the English language, to prove that Ihatpiece is full of either rough or 
insolent langut^e. If I want a specimen of composition partaking of 
such qualities, 1 need go no farther in search of it than to your own let« 
ter, now before me, which you had the audacity to address to her 
majesty. 

You say, ' enclosed in the same letter, the said missionaiy also re- 
mitted me a copy of the port rcgulatious, with regard to which I have to 
observe, that as yet I was unacquainted with the said regulations, and 
that, os American cotisul, I cannot for some of the articles admit or sub- 
scribe to their application, till after the time be elapsed which is neces- 
sary to send the said regulations to the United States and the American 
consuls of the different ports of South America, the Sandwich Islands, 
&c/ The only conclusion to which I can come from tlifi above poragp^aph 
is, that the port regulations contain some articles to which you cannot 
subscribe, till a sutneient time has elapsed for you to send those regula- 
tions to the United Stales, to the American consuls of the ports of South 
America, Sandwich Islands, &c. 

'' As it is only a few months since •you were received by this govern- 
ment as American consul, you cannot have forgotten what passed at that 
meeting. You solemnly pledged yourself, in the presence of the queen, 
chiefs and people, that you would resjiect their laws. You did not inti- 
mate that, if they wished to enact a new law, or adopt a port regulation, 
that the law or regulation must first be submitted to you, for you to send 

the United Slates, the coast of South America, the Sandwich Islands, 
&c. to know if such a law or regulation would be approved or not. Can 
any thing be more preposterous than to suppose, that before an inde- 
pendent nation can enact a law, that law must be sent all over the world, 
to see whether the president of one place, and the consul of another, think 
proper to agree to such a law P Are the port-regulations in Boston, 
New Bedford, or other ports in America, laid before the English consuls 
of such places, to be forwarded to the British porto, for their approval or 
rejection ? Are they sent to the consuls and the coast of South America, 
the Sandwich Islands, &c. ? 

** You beg her majesty to inform you by letter, or document sigOed by 
herself, whether the 4th article of the said regulations is a legislative act, 
n law made and sanctioned by her majesty and other competent persons, 
or if it is a simple measure of foreign sacerdotal arbitrariness.* You 
then express your fears that such regulations will cause many difficulties, 
&c. The queen has told you pldiily in a letter with her own signature, 
that the 4th regulation has be^ adopted by hergelf and the governors. 
On Monday evening you took upon yourself to assert in the face of a 
gi'cat nnmber of people, at the public mee^pg, that the law in question 
was not a law of the government, nor of the people, but of tbe mis- 
sionaries. This you will find it difficult lo prove. For a man to assert 
that a law which has been regularly canvassed by the people (whose 
business it is to enact new laws or amted old ones) and adopted, after* 
ward signed by her majesty and prinpd by the special order <rf govern* 

2 c2 
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Tocnt^ is about as plausible as to assert that the moon is not the woric of 
the Divine hand, simply because she borroivs her light from the sun, or 
that a law enacted by a legislative body can be no law at all, because 
the subject of the law. was hrst suggested b^ a member of that body. 
Such a person must possess but a small portion of common sense or a 
very large degree of assqrance. With regard to the difficulties that may 
arise from such a law, the government will run the risk of that. They 
are not to be alarmed by a few vague threats that a ship of war will do 
this, that, and the other. The captain of a ship of war would be too 
well acquainted with his duty to attempt to force upon a free people that 
which is repugnant to their feelings, destructive of their peace, and con- 
traiy to their laws. 

** After telling her majesty that you have no opinion to give respecting 
the French priests, you in a very menacing tone dictate to her majesty 
what measures my^st be taken in the business, and by whom tlie measures 
must be taken. You request that orders may be given by her majesty 
with her own signature. This the queen has endeavoured to do, but 
the gentlemen now in question, if I may be allowed to call them so, are 
just os obstinate now as they were before they received her majesty’s 
letter, saying that they will wait tiU a ship of war comes. 

You farther request that all measures taken against the strangers, 
as you term them, may be taken by competent authoiities, and not by 
illegal foreign arbitrariness, nor by persons guided by their sectarian 
aseal. Were persons of every description of character allowed to come 
and settle in a little island like this just at their pleasure, you would 
soon see something like foreign illegal arbitrariness and sectaiian zeal; 
you would not find things go on so smoothly as they have done. You 
would soon be worked out root and branch. So inimical to you are the 
feelings of the few foreigners residing on shore, and of many of the 
captains calling at this port, that they would willingly, if they had it in 
their power, turn you off the island to-morrow. 

'' With respect to your expression, * neither they nor I shall voluntarily 
submit;' I would observe that the Tahitian government will not adopt 
any illegal measures, but will enforce their own laws, whether they or 
you submit voluntarily or not. 

After stating that you have no opinion to are, you represent your- 
self as a person without religious prejudices and a fhend to her majesty. 
Had you said the very opposite to that ^ou would have come much 
nearer die tnHju Wei^ you withoutreligioos prejudices and a friend to 
her majesty, you would not so violently oppose the pleasure of the 
queen, and endeavour to force upon her and the people, persons who, 
aecoitling to your own confeasion, are likely to do move harm than 
good. If we may judge by your conduct, we cannot help coming to the 
conclusion that your prejudices in favour of popery run veiy' high. If 
this were not the case, wny'take so much trouUe and use so much art 
and cunning to establish popery in a little island like this, where you 
know the whole of the people are now and have long been under in- 
struction P Having asserted tha£ yon are a person without religious 
prejudices and a friend to her mi|esty, you take upon you to^ve her a 
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little sage advice. ‘I would say to your majesty let tbe Tahitian 
sovereign and the Tahilian inhabitants still be what "they ever hare been 
when left to themselves^ a hospitable, a kind, a beloved people. Let 
Tahiti still be the island of Wallis, Cook, and Bougainville, open to all 
vessels, friendly to all nations ; and since you proved generous and 
tolemnt when idolatrous and in a slate of barbarity, don't suffer it to bo 
changed by foreign anti-tolemnt principles, and to become, when Christian 
and approaching to civilization, inhospitable, cruel, and without tole- 
rance. If 1 mistake not, what wo are to understand by the above 
language is this, that formerly, when (he Tahitians were left to them- 
selves, when tliey were idolatrous and in a state of barbarity, they were 
a hospitable, kind, and beloved people, but in consequence of Piotestant 
missionaries labouring among them, there is a danger of their becoming 
inhospitable, cruel, and without tolerance. You advjse her majesty to 
let the island be open to all vessels and friendly to all nations. Such 
advice might have been spared. You well know that this island is open 
to all vessels, and that the Tahitians are on the most friendly terms with 
all nations. There is nothing contrary to peace and unity (ur the queen 
and governors to reserve to themselves a discretionary power, and if you 
will take the trouble to examine tbe 4th article, yon will there see that 
the door is not shut against all foreigners. 

'' In some instances tbe queens governors have granted peimission, as 
in tbe case of your own cousin ; and in other instances this permission 
has not been granted, as in tbe case of the Roman priests, because tbe 
^uccn and governors arc persuaded that such persons are not needed, 
and for them tp remain in a place like this, will prove injurious rather 
than beneficial to the island. Hence it appears just and right to reserve 
in the hands of the government a discretionary power. This you will 
find is not peculiar to Tahiti alone, but a privilege enjoyed by civilized 
nations generally. 

You finish yourlelter by repeating to her majesty the words of the 
author of the ' Voyage of the Potomac,' addressed to the missionaries at 
the Sandwich Islands. This gentleman appears to have formed his 
sentiments on the language of Pope (not the Pope), who says, ‘ what- 
ever is, is right.' While wc admire his candour, we cannot help pitying 
his weakness, and it is a question whether the author had the most 
distant idea of taking Roman Catholic missionaries into the number of 
denominations to which be referred. For Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant missionaries to labour toother in peace and harmony in a small 
field like this or the Sandwich Islands, is just as likely as it is for light 
to have fellowship with darkness, or Christ and Belial to dwell together 
in concord. * 

'' I remain. Sir, yours faithfully, 

G. Pritchard." 

V.— Letter of Mb. Moerkho&t to Mr. Pritchard. 

I " Papaiti, Die, 8, 1888. 

'' SiR,-^I received on Saturday m^t your letter, a kind of private 
answer to the one I wrote to Queen romare, which is a thing rather 
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new and unusual. The said letter being also too long for a regular 
answer, at least from me, who kuow but imperfectly your language, I 
will refute but a few phrases. 

'' ^ As there is in it sueh an evident attempt to degrade me and my 
missionary brethren.' Belonging to a body, 1 spoke of you in a collective 
manner. Still, to be candid, it was of you 1 intended to s|>oak, but 1 
deny that 1 attempted to degrade you. Nevertheless, when a person of 
your profession does not hesitate to insult, he has no more right than 
any other person to expect much courtesy. 

" ' You will know that I hold a civil office under this government.’ 
You yourself have told me so, and that, as you well say, only a civil 
office. 

** 'I was ordered by the queen to make you acquainted with her 
pleasure respecting the Frenchmen.’ . 

Were you ordered to tell me that if I support priests of a denomi- 
nation to which 1 belong, I was destitute of all gentlemanly feeling P 
Did she order you to push impudence so far as to tell me, in a letter 
you call official, that because I engaged her to take a present from two 
strangers, that my conduct was shuffling and unmanly P And this low 
and insulting language addressed to the Consul of the United Stales, 
was it yours or that of her majesty ? 

** ' Hence my communication to you was officiaK' 

I did not admit it as such, and the United States government will 
judge if, as their consul, I was right or wrong respecting it. 

« <Why do you address your official communications to me fronj 
time to time ?’ ^ 

" I never did. What I addressed to you was as to one of the judges 
of this district — in no other capacity. I did the same to most of the 
other judges, at least in a verbal manner, when 1 wanted their presence 
or assistance ; but I do not give you or them the right to insult ibe 
United States' consul in the queen's name. ^ 

' Full of wrong and impudent language.' I repeal the same, and 
have since odded, ' low and impudent language.’ 

** ' Your ideas' respecting it will not aher its real character.' No, nor 
your new insults justify it. 

** * Which you had the audacity to aadress to her majesty, the Queen 
of Tahiti.’ 

For all tha^ I address to her majesty I am accountable to the United 
States government only ; but you, sir, os a missionary, you may also be 
accountable for what you address to me, the United States consul, in 
the name of her majesty. 

** * Pledged yourself, &c., that you would respect their laws.' Yes, 
their laws, not yours. 

'That law must be^eht all over the world.* 

" Such a law has to be recaitted to the ambassadors and consuls to 
be sent to their respective governments, not to see whether they think 
proper to agree to it, but to acquaint them with it, and if there is any 
thing of great interest to foreign commerce, such at the prohibition of 

as, new duties, or exclusion of Wsons at the pleasure of some indi- 
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vidua], as in your anti-social port regulations of Tahiti, then, air, the 
custom is, dmt it i$ put in vigour only after a time fixed, sufficient to 
avoid losses to the country where they are made, as well as to the com- 
merce of other countries. 

** * Because the subject of the law was first suggested by a member of 
that body.' The question is, if be who suggested said he is a member 
of that body, if be can be a legal one, or if he will be considered so by 
foreign governments; if it be proved that he belongs tdread^ to another 
body which has particular views, principles, and interests of its own, and 
whose statute, if I am w’ell informed, strictly forbids any of its members 
to meddle in the politics of other countries, is it pi'obable that in that 
case other nations will consent to be prejudiced by his laws P I doubt it. 

'' ‘ The government will run the risk.* Yes, because the queen, advised 
by you, does not know, and you do not care. 

" 'The gentlemen now iu question, if I may call thep so.* They do 
not care what you call them. They are Frenchmen. 

** ^ So inimical to you arc the feelings of the foreigners residing on 
shore.' There arc many who I hope will never he my friends ; still I 
liave done harm to none and good to many. I neither expect nor 
require any gratitude —nor do I fear them. 

" ' And enforce their own law.* I hope they will, but let it bo their 
own, not yours. 

"'Asa person without religious prejudices.* I have none, and it is 
in that .respect I differ the most from you. 

" ‘ And fnend to her majesty.’ Yes, and a sincere friend who will give 
h^r no selfish advice. 

'* < You would not oppose the pleasure of the queen.* Not that of the 
queen', but yours. 

" ‘ Use so much art and cunning to establish popery.’ My art and 
cunning is to be hospitable to two strangers recommended to me, to have 
firmness enough to brave your resentment and the ill-will of many 
others, by protecting them against the most hateful intolerance. My art 
is to lodge those amo, without me, would have h^en without lodging*— 
to feed those w^bo by your arbitrary and cruel orders bad to h® stopped 
from landing — whom you intended to send bock to sea without mei^cy 
and without allowing them necessaries. My art is to have what you 
have not — the toleration of a philosopher and the feelings of a Christian, 
and to be merciful and humane without regard to profession or religious 
opinions. 

" ^To give her a little sage advke.* 

“ I d(m’t know if the advice be sage, but I believe it is prudent, and 
it was given in a manner very different from that of matfy otbm, with 
sincerity and without any views to sdf4nterestf * 

" ' But in consequence of Protestant mipilonaries ^abourinff among 
them, there is danger of their becoming inh^itable, cmel, and without 
tolerance.' Not in consequence of Protestant miijpnaries labouring 
among them, but because some of the Protestant miiiumarief foj^et ^ 
object of their mission, are mercfaant8,| meddle indiscriminately in Offiy 
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thins, religious, civil, or political, aim at the authority of the island, 
woum domineer, would tyrannize over every thing, over their own col- 
leagues, over natives and over foreigners, over the laws themselves, by 
audaciously constituting themselves legislators of a country where Uiey 
were sent to preach the Gospel, and who, as I said in a letter to the 
queen, would, ov introducing their intolemnt principles, make the people 
cruel, inhospitable, and without tolerance* 

** < And that the inhabitants are on the most friendly terms with all 
nations/ Yes, with the exception of the French, Spanish, and others 
presented us Catholics, and of any others of such a rank as to be able to 
contribute to the welfare of the island, by promoting commerce and 
augmenting the intercourse of foreigners. 

'' ' You will then see that the door is not shut against all foreigners.’ 
No, against those only who differ in opinion from yourself, whose 
interests may oj^pose youi*s, or still against some others, such os the 
English carpenter, who, as in the present case, are necessary to make a 
show of impartiality or to serve to cloak religious prejudices. 

" ' Your own cousin/ My cousin is no resident, and will leave by 
the first opportunity. 

** * Hence it appears just and<* right to reserve in the hands of the 
government a discretionaiy power not against the law of nations.' Yes, 
but not in the hands of a missionary. 

Mt is a question whether the author had the most distant idea of 
taking the Roman Catholic missionaries into the number of denomi- 
nations to which he referred.* It was of Roman Catholics be did speak. 

** ' For Roman Catholic and Protestant missionaiies to labour together 
in peace and harmony in a small field like this, is just as likely as it is 
for Christ and Belial to dwell together in concord.’ This profession of 
faith is worthy to be known. 

“ Here, sir, we will finish our correspondence upon this subject. After 
this I will neither receive nor write any more letters with regard to the 
French priests, since 1 have nothing to do with the object of their 
voyage, no farther than that they were addressed and recommended to 
me ; otherwise, as I have already said, 1 have no opinion to give in the 
case. I neither wish them to stay nor'^deport, but ns long as theyoire 
here, I will not, in order to conciliate other persons* opinions, other 
persons' interests, ip |ind act contrary to my own pnnciples, contrary to 
my own feelings of hospitality and of humanity. In my house they are 
and are welcome, and will be so, as long as thev are allowed to stop. 
I owe them that much, out of consideration for the person who recom- 
foeiided them to me. I owe it to the nation to which they belong ; and 
exiled, persecuted as they are you, I consider it my dutj' and ^om* 
ing the dignity of my office, being the only foreign consul in this island, 
to protect them as t should protect any other person belonging to a 
friendly nation, against violence^ &g., and help them in every respect 
whatsoever, except in the s^i^ial object of their mission, or in any 
other particular views of religious opinions, with which I have nothing 
to do.*^ f 
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VI. — Letter of Mr. Moernhout to the French Consul 
in Valparaiso. 

Tahiti, Dec, \, 1836. 

“ Monsieur, — Comme consul d’uif^uvernement ct d'un peuplo 
ami de la France, dans uii pays ou les Fmngais n'ont persohne pour 
proleger ni leiirs personiies ni Jeiir droits, je crois pouvoir me permettre 
de vous donner qiielqucs details sur ce qui s*est pass^ ici 4 1 ^gard de 
qiiclques-uns dc vos coucitoyens. Les missionaires Anglais aui depuis 
qu’ils onl reussi d etablir ici leur religion, gouvcment en qiielqne sorte 
1 lie, ont toute fait par crainte que la religion Catholique ne s'introduislt. 
Aussi pour remp^cher se sont-ils en tout temps montres peu favorables 
au.x individus qui professcraicnt cette religion, ct se sont dcimierement 
declares ennemis surtout dcs Fran^ais ct des Espagnols, A qui ils cherchent 
m4me d’interdire le sejour dc ces lies, et d’emp4ch«* qu*ils aient le 
nioindrc commerce ni relation avec les habitans. Le premier efTet de 
cette intolerance tomba sur deux Fran<;ais qui amverenlen cette ile il y 
a environ un an, attaches A tin aventurier renegat Fran^ais, se disant 
souverain de la Nouvelle Zclande. Cet individu porta des plaintes 
contre ccs Fran^ais devant ces missionaires, et entre autres les accusaieut 
d’etre dcs Catholiqucs, et tout ridicule que doit naturellement paraltre 
pnreillc charge, ce fut pourtant la seule admise, et qui fut cause qu'on 
decida qu’il aurait 6lc dangereux de laisscr communiquer ces gens avec 
les habitans, et il fut defend u A ces malheureux qui venaient de faire un 
long voyoge, ct dont un etait malade et souffrant, de mettre le pied A teiTc. 
lac second fut un negociant Espagnol exile d’line des repiibliques dc 
I'Amcnque du Sud. Il etait riche et ^'int pour etablir unc plantation 
do sucre en cette tic. A peine son aniv^e etait'elle connue, que les 
missionaires s’agitaient aupr^s des autorites de lUc, ou plutot agissant 
dc leur chef, s'opposnient son d^barquemeiit. Cependant le bdtiment 
sur Icqucl il etait, allait en Amerique, et cc ne fut que sur les repre- 
sentations du capitainc et apr^s que le dit negociant avail remit comme 
garantie entre les mains d'un missionaire environ* 24,000 piastres, qu'il 
avail avec lui, et qu’il consentait A perdre s’il nc se rembarquait sur le 
premier navire qui partirait pour le Chili, qu’on lui permit de venir A 
terre. Mais 14 il ne lui fut accorde que 100 piastres de son propre 
argent, dans la crainte qu'il ne seduisit les autorites et qu’il n’obtint la 
permission de reater dona Hie. 

D’autresFran 9 ai 8 , d'autres etraogers, ont eprouve refi*et de I'inimitie 
et de Tin tolerance des missionaires Anglais, qui pour mieux cacher cette 
intolerance, on platdt de cramte d'etre supplantes par d’autres mis- 
sionaires, ou par i introduction d’un auiro culte, vi^nnent de fairo une loi 
oil il est dit; qu’auctin passager ne pourra d4barquer ici sans Ic con- 
sentement des missionaires. 

11 y a deux jours qa’arriverent ici de llle de Gambier, dans une 
petite goelette de 12 4 16 tonneaux seulenfent, trots Francois, diont deux 
sont des prMres et I’autre un ebarpentter. La nouvelle de leur depart 
de Gambier pour ici, fut connue avabt leur arriv^e, ct aussit&t un des 
missionaires Ahglais, nomm4 Pritchard^ obtinti ou je dirai plntdt, donna« 
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I’ordre de sopposer d leuv debarqaement. Des gardes furent places 
avcc ordre que si la dite goelette se presentait, de lenipecher de venir d 
I’ancre, de la faire sortir du port, de defendre d tous ceux qui seitiient d 
bord de debarquer d teire, ei d’emp6cher loute communication 

entre les habitans ou residents, avec la dite goelette. Un hazard fit 
toutefois manquer toutes ces precautions. Le vent contraire avait oblige, 
la goelette d'cntrer dans uii port au sud-est de Tile, et dc Id ces trms 
passogcrs vinrent a pied jusqu‘ ici, qui etant des Francais, je les recus 
dans ma moison malgi'6 I’opposition du missionaire et les ordres reiteres 
qu'ils devaient se rembarquer tout de suite. 

Voild sept jours qu’ils sont avec moi dans une de ines demeures, et 
qu’ils vivent avec moi. Je fus avcc eux chez lareine — mais Id se trouvait 
uussi un des missionaires Anglais. Ces messieurs, les pretres Francais, 
lui ^rent un petit present quelle accepta sans opposition aucune, mais 
quaiid ils voului'ent lui remettre cbacun trois piastres, que la loi exigc dc 
tout etranger qui veut rester ici, le missionaire Anglais s’y opposa, prit 
un ton insolent ct grossier d legard des e^angers et imperieux avec la 
reine, puis qu’il osa lui defendre d accepter cet ai'gcnt; copendant ces 
messieurs, au vefus dc la reinc, lui oiTrirent la meme somme comme un 
present, etalors elle acccpta malgre le missionaire, ct quoiqu’il se soit bicn 
donne des peines depuis et qu’il soit revenu souvent sur le m^mc sujet, 
cet argent est reste entre les mains de la reine. 

** Mais malgre ce present, les ordres n’en sont pas moins que ces 
messieurs doivent quitter, meme le charpentier, et on veut qu’ils se 
renibarquent dans la meme petite goelette qui les a amcnes, ce qui les 
exposera non seulement d bien des soufirances, mais pourra mettre leirr 
vie en danger. Pour le reste, j’ignore jusqu’ou Ic missionaire Pritchard 
osera pousser les choses, mais le certain est que s’ils n’avaient pas ete 
dans ma maison et sous ma protection, on leur aurait fait violence ct 
force d bord depuis longtemps, probablement le meme jour dc leur 
arrivee ici ; car le missionaire rritcliard est sans pitie, il continue d tout 
remuer pour les expulser, mais les Indiens et la reine meme craignent dc 
se conipromettie. Toutefois j’ignore jusnu’od il poussera les choses, puis- 
qu’il na pas craint de faire juger les Indiens qui firent des presents dc 
fruits du pa^vs aux Fran^ais. D'ailleurs'^ I’ordre dc quitter existe toujours, 
et quoique j'ai obtenu que deux mallcs fussent portees d teiTe, on leur 
refuse aujourd’hui les choses qui sont encore d bord, et mdme le linge. 

** Voild, monsieur le consul, la situation de» trois Fran^ais d Tahiti. 
Je ne crois pas, etant dans ma maison, qu*on osera user de violence avec 
cux, cependant la haine fanatique du principal missionaire Anglais est 
cf^^able de tout, ct est d’autant plus d craindre qu’il ne redoute rien plus 

S ue de laisser gagner. du temps aux Fran 9 ais. Quant d moi, indidferent 
ans la querelle religieuse, je protegerai ces messieurs aussi longtemps 
que je le puis, mais je suis seul contre les missionaires et les nombreux 
Anglais de basse classe qui resident ici : il serait done bien mieux au’un 
bdtiment de guerre Fran^ais put veoir pour apprendre d ce peuple ce 
qu’ils i^orent, par la fausse representation de leur guides spirituels, 
que la France a Ic ponvoir de ^roteger, dans n’importe qnel pays, et 
quelle peat exiger que le droit des gens ne soit pas viol4 d l^ur egard.” 
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These documents wijl establish Mr. Pritchard’s claims to the 
meek spirit of the apostles. The conclusion of the transaction is 
soon told. 

On the 11th of December, a body of that man’s agents came 
to the missionaries’ residence, which belonged to the consul, and 
demanded that the door should be opened. This was refused. After 
some liesilation, they unroofed it, and breaking open the doors, 
took the two priests and their companion by main force, and car- 
ried them down to the beach. Thw put them into a boat, and 
placed them on board the Eliza. The captain sailed with them, 
threatening to put them on shore on some desert island. After 
many hardships, they regained their friends in the Gainbier 
Islands. ^ # 

*After remaining here thirteen days, they again embarked in 
the Colombo^ Captain Williams, for a second attem^. This was 
13th January 1837. The two missionaries engaged in this ex- 
pedition were MM. Maigret and Caret. We will not enter into 
any particulars, farther than to stat^, that though the purpose of 
these gentlemen was only to wait for a passage to Valparaiso, 
they were not allowed to land. Again they were repeatedly 
visited not only by the good consul, but by several chiefs, who 
threw all the blame upon Pritchard. They were informed that, 
iiythewinterval, an English vessel of war had been at Tahiti, and 
that complaint had been made to the commanding officer of the 
illiberal treatment of the missionaries. We need not observe, that 
this man was reproved as he deserved. We present our readers 
with the documents referring to this expedition. 

LElTEaS RESPECTING THE SECOND VOYAGE TO 
TAHITI. 

VII- — Letter of Queen Pomare to Monsig. Bishop of Njlopolis. 

(Translation.) 

“ Tahiti, Xbre 12, 1836. 

Ami et gi^and missionaire qui demeure 4 Mangareva. Salat 4 toi 
dans le vrai Dieu. 

Je renvoye ces deux hommes 4 Mangareva: il ne me plait pas du 
tout qu'ils restent ici 4 Tahiti. Voitd la parolg que je t'addresse, 
n envoye point ici 4 Tahiti les bommes qui sont au^essous de toi. Si 
lu envoyes tes hommes dans cette ten'e je te les renvemu. II y a ici 
dans divers lieux de mon royaume des mbsionaires qui enseigneut la 
vraie parole. Nous n’en embrasserons poiift d’autre. 

Je fe saliie, 

Pomare.** 
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VIIT. — Letter of Mr. Pritchard to the Captain of the Colombo. 

** Paofai, January 27, 1837. 

« — The judges having heard that you have Roman Catholic 

priests on board, have requested me to send to you a copy of the port 
regulations, and beg your attention to the 4lb article : having entered 
their port, they expect you to respect their laws. 

** Yours re«>ectfully, 

G. Pritchrad, J. P.” 

IX. — Letter of the Queen to the Captain of the Colombo. 

(Translation.) 

“ Papava, January 27, 1837. 

" CAPTAiN,-^Peace be with you from the Lord. You ask me ‘ ig it 
not agreeable to you that I should land these two passengei’s P’ This is 
what I have 1o say to you. I will not in any way agree to their being 
landed. I<et not any of their property on any account be brought on 
shore. That is all 1 have to say. 

“ Pence be with you, 

“ POMARE.” 

X. — ^Letter of Mr. Pritchard to the Captain of the Colombo. 

Paofaiy January 30, 1837. 

Sir, — I am requested by the queen and governors and eWefs^to 
send to you an extract from the ‘ maritime laws of the United Elates,’ 
which is as follows ; — ' Port laws and regulations should be carefully 
observed. In almost every port there are* certain laws for the govern- 
ment of the shipping, which cannot be transgressed with impunity. A 
master should, therefore, inform himself of these on his first arrival, and 
he scrupulous in conforming himself to them during his stay : all the 
damage which ensues in consequence of a breach of them will eventually 
fall on him.’ 

“ Should it be your pleasure to call, upon me. 1 can show yon Lord 
Edward RnsseU’s decision respecting these Roman Catholic missionaries 
coming to Tahiti; also the opinion of Commodore Mason, now in 
Valparaiso. 

** A French ship of war has lately been to tlie Sandwich Islands. 
Captain Chnrjton, the consul, laid before the French captain a complaint 
gainst the government of these islands, for sending away Roman 
Catholic priests. The captain called on tbe king and enquired into the 
business. When be found that they bad long had Protestant mis- 
sionai-ies residing among them, and that it was the opinion of the king that 
if Roman Cathmic missionaries were allowed to remain and teach their 
doctrines, much evil would ensue, he told the king that he had done 
perfectly right in sending them away: that it was quite at his own 
pleasure who should be allowe^to remain on his land. 

** I remain, youFs respeclfttlly, ^ 

I " G. Pritchard.” 
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XI. — ^Lettbii of the Qceen and her Chiefs to the Captain of the 
C o LOM BO (Translation. ) 

" Papava, January 30, 1837. 

** Captain, — Peace be with you. The letter which you wrote has 
come to hand. It has been read, and we understand its contents. This 
is what we have to say to you : we will not in any way agree to your 
landing the two passengers. Do not be obstinate to put them on shore. 
It is suitable that you should regard our laws, because you have now 
anchored in our dominions. You enquire ' what am I to do with them ? 
Must 1 take them to America or India ?' We have nothing to say 
respecting that; it is entirely with youi'self. You knew when you were 
at Gambler, that the two men had been sent away from hence bv us, on 
board Hamilton’s little schooner; hence you knew that it would not be 
agreeable to us for you to bring them again to Tahiti ; buSyour obstinacy 
und desire for money led you to agree to their wishes and bring them to 
Tahiti. ^ 

Should you go to India there ai'e many ships there that can take 
them to Valparaiso, the place to which they wish to go. We do not 
know of any ship that is likely to call at«Tahili bound to that place. 

''You say that when your vessel is ready for sea you will put the 
two passengers and their property on shore. This is what we nave to 
say to you : do not by any means attempt to do so ; if you do, you will 
see what steps we sluul take. You also say, should we force these men 
on board again wc must pay Vou thirty dollars per day. This is what 
weAave to say to you : we will not by any means pay you anything ; 
no, not in any way whatever. That is all we have to say. 

" Peace be with you. 

" Fomare. 

" Paofai Papai Parou. 

" Tati. 

•' Hitoti. 

" Hap5no. 

" POROI. 

• €< Wata. 

" Oneidu. 

" Mure.” 

Xn. — L etter of Momsiq. Maioret. 

"Toutes VOS raisons, MM. les M^thodistes, en nous chassant da 
Tahiti, peuvent se reduire d ces trois chefs. Voug noys fermez Tentree de 
cette lie, 

" 1. Pareeque le people ne veut pas de nous. 

" 2. Pareeque nous y allnmerions la guerre. 

*' 3. Pareeque ce n’est pas honndte de venir ainsi sor les briades deg 
autres. 

" Examinons vos raisons et voyons si biles sent bien fondees. 

" Yous no/hs dlites que le people de Tahiti ne veut pas de nous. Nous 
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savous tout le coptraire ; nous lavons vu ce peuple^ nous lui avons parley 
nous savons ce T]u’il pense. 

* Mais ils vous mentaieut pour vous faire plaisir ? ’ 

S’ils mentaieut i des gens de qui ils n avaient rien d croindre, pourra- 
Uon nous faire accroirc quails parlent siucerement d des personnes^ qui les 
eondamnont tous les jours d des amendes et d des travaux forces, qui les 
depouillent de leurs biens, ct qui ne dominent sur eux que par terreur P 

“ * D'od vient-il done que ce [leuple vous d chasses ? * 

** Pareeque c est un people enfant, d qui la crainte fait faire tout ce 
qu'on veut, et je mets en fait que la reine et les chefs si^neraient aussi 
faeilcrocnt leur aiT^t de mort qu’ils ont signd notre expulsion. 

" ‘ Mais supposons que le peiiple iic veuille point de vous ?* 

Serait-ce unc raison pour nous de ne jamais retowner d Tahiti ? 
Les apotres ct "leurs successeurs attendaient-ils que les pcuples les vou- 
lussent pour aite^leur annoncer TEvangile ct les retirer de Terreur ? 

“ ‘ Mais v^d'allumericz la guerre.* 

“ Et corameiit, je vous prie, allumerions-nous la guerre ? Serait-ce 
cn prdchaUt la souinission d la reine, Tamour niutuel, le pardon des 
injurfes, et la charite envers tons ? Vous iTignorez pas que ce sont Id des 
veriles Catholiques. ' 

“ ' Mais vous condamneriez nos doctrines ?’ 

** Si VOS doctrines sont vraics qu’avez-vous d craindre P Ne serez-vous 
pas Id pour les defendre P Croyez-vous bonnement que nous pr^cherons 
les notres, les armes d la main ? Craignez-vous que nous ne forcions le 
pcuplc d quitter voire eglisc pour venir nous entendre P Laisscz le 
iibre comme nous ie laisserons nous-m^me, et tout ira bien, ct il n*y a'ara 
point clc guerre. 

* Ma.s il scngagera necessairementdes discussions entre vos neophytes 
et les notres,’ ^ 

** Et qiiol mal y aura-t-il acela ? Ne discute-ton pas tous les jours 
eu f'ranee, en Angleterre, en Amerique, sans que pour cela on se fosse la 
guerre P Et si dans les m-ands empires la paix pent ^tre maintenue 
malgre les discussions, d plus forte raison, quoi qu on en disc, dans une 
petite lie comme Tahiti. 

'' * Mais los naturels ne sauront pas garder de mesures.' 

Les habitants de Tahiti sont natuivilemeut pacifiques, et ils garderont 
des mesures, si on leur apprend d cii garder et sourtout si on leur donne 
Texeinple. 

' Les votves n’en garderont pas.’ 

Les noUes en garderont tant qu’ils seront des notres, vous savez bien 
qu’aux lies Sandwich ce ne sont pas les v6tres qui sont dans les fers. 

** ‘ Mais pourquoi venir ainsi sur nos brisees.^ 

'* Eh, MM. vous n’y pensez pas. Et que repondrait Luther, que 
repondroient les Protestants, que rcpondfricz-vous vous-m^mes, s’il 
plaisait d nous autres Catholit^ues de retorquer Targument P 

Avouez, MM., que ces^^raisons ne sont pas valables, et si vous voulez 
jusiifier aux yeux des Catholiqpes, aux yeux des IVotestants, anx yeux 
de tous lea peuples civilises, voire intolerance d notre eg^rd, cherchez 
d’autres rdisons. " L. D. Maioret, 

** Pref. Apostolique de TOedane Oriental.” 
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Xni. — ^L etter of Mr. Moernhocjt, American Consul at Tahiti^ 
to the French Commodore off Chili. 

Olaheiti, 2 Fevrisff 1837. 

" A Monsieur le Commandant de la Station Fran^ais au Chili. 

“ Monsieur le Commandant, — J’ai eu Thonneup d ecrire deux fois 
a Monsieur le consul gen6ral de France au Chili, pour lui remelli’e les 
details de 1 expulsion de deux prfitres Fran^ais de cette ile.* Mais dans 
I’inccrtitude B*il y a eii ce moment un consul general de France au Chili, 
je prends la liberie de vous addi-esscrla pr6sente, afin de vous faire con- 
nailre les nouvelles injustices et les insultes que les m^mes Fran^ais 
viennent d eprouver. ^ 

“ II vous est peut-^tre deji\ connue que deux pr^tres ou missionaires 
Fran<;ais arriverent ici de Tile de Gainbiev dans Ic inois de Novernbre 
dernier, ct que inalgre racs efforts pour les soustraire aux persecutions ct 
anx violences, on les enlcva de force d’une des mes dem^urcs, pour les 
jelter a bord d’une petite goelette. Cette goolctte, grande de 15 ou 1(> 
tonn('aux seulemcnt, cut heureusement un vent favorable, et arriva d 
Gambier le premier Janvier. 

** Dcj)uis lors un brick Americain,* le Colombo, Cap. M^^^Williams, 
porteur dc la presente, visita Tile de Gambier, etcommele bdtiment devait 
venir a Otabeite, n’tu‘ant que d uller d Manila, le lieu do sa destination, 
I'Ev^que de Tile de Gambier, qui voulait envoyer deux de ses pr^tres d 
Valparaiso, pensait quo malgre les persecutions qu'ils avaient eprouvecs 
avitnt, on n’nurait pas refuse de laisser passer par Otaheiti, ces deux 
tHinvais porteurs de passeports, et qui ne demandaient d y resler quo 
jusqu’a ce qu’il se presentera une occasion pour poursuivre leiir voyage 
au Cliili. II ne connaissait point encore, a ce au’il parait, I’esprit per- 
secutcur et la haine que portent aux Catholiques les missionaires Anglais 
etablis ici. A peine sut-on Tarrive des deux pr^ires Franvais, qu’il vint 
un ordre par ecrit par lequel on leur defendait de mettre le pied a t(‘rrc, 
et malgre que j’offrais de garantir, en maqualile de consul des Etats Unis, 
quo les prelres Franfais auraient quitte Otaheiti des qu’il y aurait eu unc 
occasion pour le Chili, la reine iuduencee par Ics missionaires Anglais 
refusait opinidtrement de les laisser debarquer; effectivemeiit quand 
I’embarcation du brick Amcricain vint avec les deux passagers pour leg 
dcbatqucr dcvnnt ma demeure, des Indiens arm4s de gros bdtons et de 
sabres coururent au-devant en $e mettant dans I’cau jusqu'd la ceinture, 
et ordonnerent d ceux qui etuient dans rembarcation, en les meno^ant de 
Icura armes, de retoumer d bord imraeduiiement. 

** J’ignore, Monsieur le (•oramaifidant, comment la France prendra 
toutes ces injustes persecutions, mais il est cei^aitr que si, on ne punit 
point ce gouvernement pour de pareils outrages, aucun F ran^ais ne pourra 
restcr dans ces lies, ni les bdtiroenta Franvais ne visiteront ces ties sans 
counr des^dongers. J’ajouterai mime awe franchise, car il y a des 
verites null est necessaire de £sirc connmtre, ni les Fi‘aii 9 ais, ni lea 
Espagnois, qui sent d Otaheiti ne pouraaient y rester, si jc n’y itais pas. 
Ils ont epinuve-mille vexations, et il est certain que les missionaires 
Ang^ les auraient dejd fait chasser a’ils ne connaissaiest mes sentiments 
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s'ilB'nO'favaieiit que jc reclamerais contre eux en favour de ceux qui 
n’tmt d*autre torts que a^tre Catholiques. 

Jje capitaine du Mtiment Ameiicain n’ayant pu debarquer ses 
passagers jci, s’est decide d changer dc route et amencra lui-mdnae les 
prdtres Fran^ais d Valparaiso. Vous pourrez done, Monsieur le Com- 
mandant, apprendre de ccs messieurs mdmes les details des persecutions 
quails ont eprouve ici. 

** J’ai rhonneur d'etre, 

Monsieur le Commandant, 

Votre tres^iiimble, 

eft tre8-ob6issant serviteur, 

** J. Moernhout, 

" Consul des Etats-Unis d Otaheitu!' 

C XIV. 

“ Valparaiso, le 6 Mai, 1837. 

*' Ne pouvant rien faire ici duns Tinter^t de nos missionaircs Fran^ais 
qui ont ete nial recus et traites avec taut de sauvagerie d Otaheiti, d 
1 instigation d’un melhodiste intolerant, je leiir doniie, pour quails puissent 
la fairo voir Id ou elle sera utild, la lettre que j’ai reyu a cc siijet du 
consul Americain d Otaheiti. 

“ M. DuHOUT-LILtY, 

** Capt. de fte. Coinmt. 

** par interim la Station de la Mer du Sud.” 

We should add, that, when the missionaries went to the shore 
on this second occasion, they were met by a body of Pritchard's 
satellites, armed with clubsand cutlasses — weapons, we believe, not 
mentioned in the Gospel, except as being employed by the ser- 
vants of Annas and Caiphas. Captain Williams humanely said, 
he could not a^in allow them to expose themselves to such wolves, 
and took them to Valparaiso. 

Such is the conduct of Englishmen, for such w'e understand 
this Pritchard is, when missionary lucre, joined to missionary 
fanaticism, has carried them beyond the Veach of British public 
opinion. This is the man who repi'esents the British character 
lor liberality, toleration, gentlemanly feeling, and religious spirit. 
How we must be respected by the Tahitians ! It seems be has 
amassed considerable wealth, for, as the natives say, every thing 
is sold them, and sold them dear. Every book, every prayer, 
every sacrament isVenal. And while upon this subject, we must 
not omit a fact, ^ich will go towards estimating the accuracy 
with whiph the TOor creatures, drawn into the net of such men, 
are taught the GospeL In Tahiti, the dominion of Pritchard, 
the cu^arist is administered with the Mayore, or bread-tree 
fruit ! In die version made into its langimge, and printed by the 
missionaries, in the history of the institution at the Last Supper, 
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it is said, “ He took Mnyore^ and blessed,” &c. In Chain 
Island, the same sacrament is administered with the fruit of the 
cocoa, and the intoxicating liquor extracted from it! In the 
Island of Rap% where tliere is neither the bread-tree nor the 
cocoa, the Lord's Supper is administered with the taro^ a root 
much resembling* the turnip! We have these facts upon un- 
doubted authority. Let the subscribers to missionary societies 
look to 

Once more we beg to turn oiir readers' attention to our own 
missions, and entreat their co-operation in any efforts that shall 
be made in their favour. 


Art. V . — Pedro of Castile^ A Poem. By H. J. Shepherd, Esq. 
London. 1838. 

• 

T T is difficult in these days to induce people to read a poem ; 

and yet, more people, perhaps, now write tolerably good 
poetry than at any other period of our literature. Moore justly 
remarked one day to Scott, that scarcely a magazine was now 
published which did not contain some verses which, in their 
yc^nger days, would have made a reputation ; and the candid 
j3oet of the north, in assenting to the proposition, humorously 
observed what lucky dogs they themselves were, to have “ pur- 
sued their triumph and partaken the gale” of popular applause, 
in days when the muse was younger and more followecl after. 
Wiilioiit admitting altogether the modest inferencS of the author 
of the Lay of the Last MinstreU that all. who write well 
would write as well and as winningly as Moore or Scott, we may 
fairly take such authority as a*proof that it is not the demerit of 
present poetry that occasions the neglect of it, and that the 
causes of that neglect are to be |;raccd to the public rather than 
to the {>oeta. Some of it, indeed, may be attributable to the 
imitative character, which the influence exercised by the geniuses 
of the beginning of the centiirj upon the admirers who followed 
in their wake, has had a tendency to generate. Men turn, with 
a sense of insipidity and flatness, from what ^ms to their eyes 
to be copied and transferred, even if the copy be not in itself 
destitute of sense and spirit. This is tnie in all the fine arts, 
and as much in writing as any of ihemf while the most opposite, 
most careless, and even vicious styles, have a certain charm, if 
perceived tjf bear the original impress of a mind thinking, work- 
ing, speaking, for itseli; The legendary descriptiveness and 
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flowing labourless facility of Scott, and the deep groanings of 
the dissatisfied and remorseful spirit in Byron, lost their attraction 
and interest, when they became, respectively, the characteristics 
of a school, instead of ilie outpouring of an hidivijiual soul; and 
it was natural and right that mere imitators, whether simple or 
Satanic, should take their obscure, undusted, places, on the shelf 
of oblivion, whence no admiration of Dryden or of Pope could 
formerly rescue “ the mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease,” in 
fancied,* perhaps even successful, imitation of them, in the days 
of Charles or Anne. But although this may account for the 
fate of much of the poetry left unread, and although we know 
that after well-graced actors leave the stage, it is the habit of an 
aiidietice to have their eyes idly bent on him that enters next, 
llunking his prattle to be tedious, it will not account for all. 
There is a groat deal of verse existing, full of original thought, 
feeling, melody and grace, about wliich nobody ever troubles 
himself, and which few would keep their attention to. In short, 
poetry is not “ the fashion.” t We doubt if this state of taste tells 
well,' cither for or upon the public; whether it originates in 
any very laudable or elevated condition of mind, or is at all 
likely to produce it. The general pursuit of exact and physical 
science, of mechanical utility and the means of corporeal ad- 
vantages in the liigher cast of readers, though so valuable as 
improving the bodily condition of human beings, and in invigo- 
rating their understandings, rarely does much, even with them, 
towards elevating and refining the sentiments, or ameliorating 
the heart; while the allernatives to whicli the lower class of 
readers, no longer guided to or pleased by poetry, are likely to 
be induced, are still more calculated to lower the moral tone, to 
indurate the softer charities and affections, and to corrupt and 
brutify the taste. The voice of philosophy and morality itself 
sinks deeper into the heart, and more widely diffiises the blessing 
which it contains, when conveyed through the excpiisite numbers 
of Pope, and the divinely ra\ishing harmony of Milton’s lines; 
and it is a very different thing for the minds of the idler votaries 
of the circulating librar}", whether they wile away the unoccu- 
pied hour over a careless clumsy fiction — frivolously and falsely 
endeavouring to poiirtrav the surface of external manners in 
artificial life — sarcastically maligning a society to which the 
soured author pines to be deemed to belong, — presenting vicious 
portraits of individual exceptions, and making their* conclusions 
from them general and abstract — gratifying the lowest ten- 

dencies of the most empty natures, and at best, attempting to fix 
and treat as permanent, flimsy and evanescent characteristics 
not worth preserving or dwelling upon,— or whether they amuse 
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their leisure with the lovely landscapes^ the picturescjue and 
romantic patriotism, the sweet though unobtrudra morahties and 
affections of the Last Minstrel and the Lady of the Lake. 
These appear to us to be truths of an extensive influence, and 
not unimportant; and we could, without difficulty, go on to 
illustrate them by much more detail, example, and argument; 
but as we are very well aware that it is almost as impossible to 
reason as to bully a ‘‘ public” into a taste, we will not embark 
in any farther disquisitions or lamentations to prove or to correct 
the misfortune, but merely proceed to avow that our own present 
intention is to recommend to our readers the graceful ana pleas- 
ing production whose title stands at the head of our article, as at 
least as well calculated to give them a pleased and unregretted 
hour of contemplation, as any ‘‘Loves,” “ Victinfc,” “Dinners,” 
or “Divorces,” by vulgar, puzzle-headed pseudo-fashionables, 
are likely to impart to them. 

This poem, in which historical characters are introduced and 
thrown into romantic adventure, ij^ written in the octave stanza, 
which may be termed tjie heroic measure of the Italians, since 
their principal epic poems are written in it, and it has been 
shown, in the hands of the authors of them, to be susceptible of 
both great pathos and sublimity. But it was likewise adopted 
by anotlier class of their writers, who found "*51 a fit vehicle for 
tfc union, with the heroic and pathetic, of the lively and the 
humorous ; and to this combination it seems to have lent itself 
with a somewhat alarming and fatal facility. The change from 
a contemplation of Tasso and Ariosto to Berni and Casti, must 
be perceived to be a degradation. M. de la Monnoye justly 
attributes it as a fault to Pulci, one of the earliest successful 
writers in this mood, that, ignorant of rules, he had confounded 
the comic and serious styles — and his most natural vein appears 
to be for the first — for although he has a certain familiar satirical 
gaiety in common with Ariosto, he never arrives at his romantic 
tone of enthusiasm and elevation. The writings of Berni received 
a tinge from his character, which was of a cast both licentious 
and indolent, and the talents which were its offspring were 
chiefly, if not entirely, calculated for the extravagant and bur- 
lesque. Casti, who has been justly called the profligate of 
genius, still farther abused, in fcUer' times, the facile temper of 
Uiis dangerous style, and still &rther deba^ and vitiated it by 
a yet more licentious admixture of obscenity, bitterness, and the 
witty sneer of a demoralizing philoso^w. Even the b^ speci* 
mens of this school iqipear to depend ror their merit upon the 
surprise o( unexpected turns, 

“ From grave to gay, from lively to severe 

2d2 
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and, like some of the late Mr. Kean's sudden starts and droppings 
of the voice, upon the ingenuity of abrupt transition. We ai’e 
not ourselves quite certain that this careless confounding of oppo- 
site moods of the mind — this raising of the feelings to wound 
them with a joke — the producing a sentiment of elevation, to 
have the cynical pleasure of buffeting it with a bathos, is precisely 
the mode of writing which we prefer, and we lament that in most 
of the cases in which it has oeen latterly attempted to transfer 
the Italian measure to English literature, the authors of the 
attempt appear to have had rather in their heads the inferior 
than the more elevated Italian writers in it, and to have caught 
their inspiration not so miicli from the Girusalemmey or even 
the prodigal richness of the Orlando Furioaoy as from the Mor~ 
(jante Mnggioi^e and tlie Animali Parla^itL They appear to 
have been captivated rather by the premium which it neld out 
to carelessness and want of method, than by those sublime results 
of which, in nobler hands, it had been found to be capable. 
Perhaps it is owing to this, thfit with some exceptions it does not 
appear to have been extensively popular. One of the earliest 
English specimens of it is Edward Fairfax’s version of Tafiso : 
ana we cannot agree with Mr. Hume in his regret that he should 
have adopted the Italian stanza on account of its prolixity and 
uniformity, since 'ft^e consider it as susceptible of more variety 
than the English heroic couplet ; while, whatever other chaKii 
the Spenserian stanza may possess, (and it has, in our opinion, 
an exquisite one,) it cannot certainly compete with the Italian in 
trippingness or brevity, but has a character of flowing majesty 
about it, and of sustained thought at variance with those lighter 
characteristics. Neither do we participate in the justice of the 
neglect with which Fairfax’s translation has been treated, or in 
a belief of the necessity of Hoole’s to supersede it ; but rather 
incline to think that we prefer a certain laciness of phrase and 
natural vigour of expression (not unaccompanied either by much 
occasional melody and elegance), which are to be found in 
Fairfax, — a certain idiomatic Anglicism which gives something of 
original sketchiness to his yet faithful copy, — to the more elabo- 
rate and monotonous versification of the modern translator. Mr. 
Stewart Rose has, more recently, infused into his Translation of 
Ariosto^ much of "the spirit and Rubens'-colouring of the rich 
original, and we rejoice that he also has selected the Italian 
metre for his rhythmical model, because we are of opinion that 
in no other English measure would he have been able to pro- 
duce so much corresponding character, or to convey so near a 
notion of Ariosto’s mood of thought and writing to the English 
reader. Mr. Frere was among the first of our own day who 
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tried 10 persuade the taste of the immediate moderns to flow in 
the easy eddying cliannel of the careless •Ottava Rima, His 
poem, which seemed to have for its object to put to flight ex- 
aggeration and mannerism, and to substitute a purer and more 
facile English, and one nearer approaching to vernacular expres- 
sion as well as simplicity in the sentiments, had a certain charm 
for scholars and for men of an erudite taste and verbal fastidious- 
ness ; for while it is the character of nascent and partial refine- 
ment to seek a departure from simplicity, (men, in the beginnings 
of civilization and letters, being afraid for a time of being naturm, 
for fear of being supposed to be coinmon-placc,) it is the tendency 
of a maturity and excess of it, to resort to the pure original 
fountains of language and of nature which tltj^ir earlier and 
more aflected efforts have deserted. But the object of Mr. 
Frere’s work w^as too vague and too little apparent; it had in 
itself too little of excitement or interest to make it agreeable to 
general readers ; the manner was new to their imaginations ; the 
subject of it, even if perceived, visionary and unreal to a fault. 
licppo^ which may be called that poem’s child, since Byron 
received his inspiration from the hint conveyed in it, had a 
much more popular fate. It overtook the flighty purpose” of 
the other, and ‘‘ made a deed go with it tlie events were intel- 
ligible — the actors capable of being sympathized with — the sub- 
ject, involving the ligut loves of careless society, and stepping as 
near that narrow border where conventional propriety nas set 
its limit, as delicacy could |>erinit— of general interest to the 
world at large — and perhaps embracing the larger class in the 
sphere of its attraction— so that it was more calculated to amuse 
and titillate, than to elevate or refine the reader's imagination. It 
was surrounded by the brilliant atmosphere of wit and invention 
and felicitous expi'ession, by jwhich the gifted author was so often 
enabled to extenuate, if not to veil, so many critical and moral 
faults; and it at once enlisted the world on the side of its mood 
and manner. Then came the chief effort of all in this line, — 
Don dually a work of unexampled facility and versatility of 
expression — full of passion, melody, and imagery, as of satire and 
epigram — an unweeded garden, in which the loveliest flowers 
were rudely hustled by thorns, brambles, aod yet ranker vege- 
tation — a mine of poetical gems and of ^se and tinsel taste — 
of the most exquisite delicacy of sentiment and feeling, and of 
the utmost depravation and debauchery of the mind— of the 
finest perceptions of intellectual grandeur and beauty, in com- 
bination with the most studied confusion of moral elements — of 
the nice apprehension of virtues with the habit and result of 
vice— and comprehending most of the beauties and all of tlie 
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demerits of the best and the worst of its predecessors. Too 
beautiful not occasionally to captivate the taste which it con- 
stantly insulted and repelled — too corrupt and false not to 
shock and alienate the understanding which for moments it 
enslaved — too dangerous to be abandoned to the indiscriminate 
perusal of sex and youth, and yet loo charming to be willingly 
withheld from them. Its success naturally produced many 
similar, though inferior, productions; not so much from any 
design or desire of imitating itself, as from the disclosure which 
it made of so easy a vehicle for the embodification of various 
moods of mind and thought, as they might follow each other in 
rapid succession in a muse’s Tbrain, at so small an expense of 
labour, polish, coherency, or arrangement, or even of an atten- 
tion to those decent proprieties of moral and intellectual decorum, 
whether in word or thought, which had been for the most part 
deemed essential to the chaste dignity of any muse not pro- 
fessedly licentious and impure. 

Among these successors of Juafh a short poem called the 
Brunswick^^ by Mr. Thomson, was the best; at least we remem- 
ber to have been struck, in reading it, by some stanzas of great 
melody of rhythm and perception of natural beauty, together 
with the \ndiciw of that original and individual reality of feeling, 
the result of temperament rather than education, the child of the 
heart rather than the head, which always communicates itself Yo 
st}de, even when there may be little novel in the idea, and in 
minds attuned to the euphony of well-selected words, will 
“voluntarily move harmonious numbers;” though, if we recollect 
right, these were often in pretty close juxtaposition with much 
of the cynical d&nigrant sarcasm by which his prototypes had 
heeii disfigured. But whatever rays of genius might illuminate 
at intervals the colloquial familiari]Lies of these various disciples 
of the oft-hand school, we must say that all of them, not even 
excepting Byron himself, have renounced and lost that character 
of epic chivalry which imparted the principal charm to the 
earlier handlers of the octave rhyme, and shed a light and a 
brilliancy through the web of the mixed tissue v^ich they 
wove. Like all cot^istsjl these have been too prone to ex - 
aggerate the faulty feature, and have omitted one of the most 
redeeming graces of expression which acted as their counter- 
poise. It is no small praise to Mr. Shepherd to say that the 
general tone of his poem is conceived in a spirit opposite to this, 
and one which has a greater tendency to revert to the old simple 
enchanting tone of heroic and amorous romance, of constancy in 
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ladye love and war,” of female purity and of “ knightly worth” 
and honour; which had Uie merit at least of presenting exalted 
rather than dejjraded and degrading models, and of raising, 
soothing, purifying, and contenting the fancy, instead of leaving 
it depressed, deteriorated, wounded, and dissatisfied. No weight 
is thrown by him into the scale of crime or corruption, as prefer- 
able or equal to purity and virtue — no low and insidious attempt 
encouraged to prove either the one or the other equivalent 
accidents between which the choice is indifferent — no lurking 
purpose exhibited of undermining the wisely-prejudiqed bigotry 
of the bias which the youthful Ilercules may feel towards the 
more stern alternative. He does not desire to depreciate valour, 
nor to show' sentiment to be a farce and enthusiasm a weakness — 
his love is free from depravity, and his playfulness from impiety ; 
his tender piissages are the tenderncss.of the pure, and his comic 
ones, (not we think liis best,) havevat least nothing of that scorn- 
ful scoff of derision by wliich the “ wardrobe of our moral 
imaginations is to be rudely torji ofi^” our ‘‘ naked shivering 
nature” rendered colder and more destitute, and our finer and 
more etherialized aspirations dissipated by a sneer. There are 
plenty of symptoms of his taste having been formed upon higher 
models, and his heart upon more sound and compassionate 
principles; and if he occasionally gives rather more than we 
(»uld nave wished into what we might call (borrowing a phrase 
from architecture witli a different meaning) the transition 
style,” he does so seldomer than others, and with a less chilling 
effect. 

The selection of his hero may perhaps in so far be deemed not 
the most fortunate, that so many successive historians, copying 
each other, have handed him down as ‘‘ Peter the Cruel,” that 
some may find it difficult to overcome the first impression of that 
name. How difficult h woilld be to excite a favourable interest 
for the loves of Richard the Third and Lady Anne; nay, how 
obstinately belief is refused to the most apparent disprovals of 
many of his criminalities, in consequence of the resolved hatred 
towards him which history and Shakspeare have engendered. 
But it is probable tliat the character oi the Castilu|p sovereign 
was exaggerated with a view to gratify the successor who dis- 
placed him, ill the same way that Hichi^xl’d indisputably was to 
please and corroborate the crafty conqueror of Bosworth Field ; 
so much, alas ! is posteiity dependant for its knowledge and its 
creed, upon the interests or caprices ^f cotemporaiy chroniclers, 
and the character of the times and^the circumstances under which 
they write ! ,There appear to be other reasons besides that of 
the brave and chivalrous complexion which he assumes in Mr. 
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Shepherd’s version of him, for supposing that this prince, who 
has been furnished by tradition with so awkward and little pre- 
possessing a handle to his name,” was, under many points of 
view, what may be called an exceedingly good fellow. And if 
the hero’s name fails at first sight to conciliate our favour, that 
of the heroine must, upon the same principles, have a directly 
opposite effect, since history and romance have both alike de- 
^nted to dock the character and memory of Maria de Padilla. 
Tlie times and land in which the scene is laid are full of romantic 
incident and interest. The Spanish character, full of encrgjs 
activity and generosity, not without some tinge of fiercest ferocity, 
lias always given the nation a tendency to split into separate and 
hostile communities; and except when ruled by monarclis pos- 
sessed of great? extrinsic means of treasure or population, or 
under the influence of auxiliary connexions abroad, it has 
generally presented that divided aspect under which the elements 
of power are not arranged, balanced, and regulated, but broken 
tis It were into opposing p#ints,, well fitted to furnish chivalrous 
character, and give birtn to unusual situations and incidents. 
And this v^as of course peculiarly the case when the Peninsula 
was divided with the Moors. That remarkable people — who Ibr 
800 years occupied some of the fairest parts of Spain — who 
having dispossessed a nation of its lands, founded famous monar- 
chies and established learned universities — who preserved aifll 

f ierhaps extended, whilst Europe was yet dark, the scientific 
ights of antiquity — who, catching the European spirit of feudal 
cliivalry, so opposed to the general temper of orientals, touched 
it with a superior grace and refinement, and wanned the dawn 
of European literature with the glow of their Arabian sunshine — 
who afterwards dwindled slowly away befovi^ the renewed or 
nascent power of those they had subdued ; and, contracting at 
last into national insignificance, (thb restili of intestine faction, 
still more than of foreign pressure) — returned enfeebled, wasted, 
and demoralized, to the shores they originally left full of a robust 
expansion and spirit. That people, whether in their own con- 
stitution, or mingling with the arms and chivalry of Spain, have 
ever been favourite theme of imaginative romance, and have 
furntshed forth many a ^‘inotivo” to the lay of love or heroism. 
We do not wonder riiat Mr. Shepherd’s cast of fancy should have 
been attracted by these pictures and contemplations; and one 
of the most attractive parts of his someil^hat desultory song, will 
be found to be that wnich touches on the fairy land, — the blest 
Hesperides of the glowing and voluptuous Granada. 

The inward stimulus whicK prompts the desire of embodying 
sentiment in melodious expression — that indefinable mixture of 
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results of the apprehension and the memory, which produces the 
fine abstraction of ‘‘the muse,” is touched in the second stanza 
with true poetical feeling and with a modest grace : 

** The glorious visions of the early muse, 

Fix’d by a sweet enchantment of apt words, 

Survive through ages, and around diffuse 

The fountain freshness of.her glowing hoards; 

What, if an idle lip would catch the dews, 

Her wave, wide-uandering from the source, affords, 

Bards may forgive a fancy they partake, 

And spare the dreamer for the muse’s sake.” — Canf. i. si, % 

'The i)oem then opens witli the arrival of a page? from Don 
IVdro, absent and in arms against Henry of T raristamarre, 
will) a letter for his queen, — who certainly appears before ns in 
more fairy colours than tjueons are usually invested with, or 
than even poesy has been in the habit of ascribing to them since 
the days of “ that fair vestal throned by the west,” who inspired 
so many pens and imaginations, ak least, to exceed romance in 
jiainting her theoretical beauty, lint we will not mar by garbled 
anticipation the reader's pleasure in the portraiture of this cer- 
tainly very charming woman, (a happy, and we fear, a rare, if 
not hopeless, union of sentimental enthusiasm and passionate 
sympathies with dignity and repose) and resist the temptation of 
citing any of the descriptions of her person and feelings, which 
produce the image of her upon our mind. She enters the 
garden in a moonlight night, in that state of anxious anticipation 
and internal disquietude, when scenes of external tranquillity 
scH^m most precious and magnetic, though perhaps most painful ; 
and the scene suggests the following stanzas, at once elegant and 
ihonghtful ; — 

“ How sweet ’neatli summe/ skies, in fragrant bowers,' 

To sit, when Phoebus slopes her golden ray, 

Surrounded by the h>ies of breathing flowers. 

That shed their sweetest breath at close of day, 

To conjure fairy dreams, and think them ours. 

And sc{uander on the thought our time away I 
What artist 'builds a palace half bo fair 
As those gay glittering castles bias’d on air? 

“ There sunshine falls, though all around majr lower 
With gloom and disappointment I there we wind 
Hope’s flattering web, end cherish for an liotir 
The dang’rous treasure of a tast^ refin'd I 
How much that graces virtue, softens power, 

Springs from the visions of uftworldly mind, 

As all abroad on Fanej^’s wings it flies, 

And spurns the earth, and mingles with the skies ! 
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Such idle flights are kin to virtuous thought ; 

What villain ever muses? he may scheme, 

But never yet his soul was fancy-caught 

By the bright shapes that float in some day-dream, 

Of things the poet or the priest has taught, 

Which are, to those they smile on, what they seem : 

Men, in their modes of traffic, lust and strife, 

Are all he seeks or knows of human life.” — Cant. i. st. 24-5-6. 

But the letter was the harbinger of Pedro himself— and while 
the moon was yet, as the author says — with a just feeling of the 
magic of euphonious names judiciously applied — 

“ Tipping with pearl Giraldo s studious height. 

And silvering Guadalquivir to the main,” 

he arrives — they meet, as none but those who love, can meet. 
The whole atmosphere of the air, the climate, and the verse, are 
softly and tenderly in unison with the raptur’d scene,*’ and the 
canto concludes with the satisfied sensation of their mutual hap- 
piness together. We hardly ever met with anything to our 
feelings more beautifully conceived, or more opposed to the 
brutalizing school, than the reflections on the nature of their 
meeting; which we believe to be founded in strict metaphysical 
(perhaps we ought rather to say physical) truth, and which pre- 
sent an idea far more deeply impassioned, as well as more pure, 
(since the infusion of the moral force unspeakably heightens tte 
intenseness of passion if in Just proportion with it) than any 
merely sensual apprehension or exhibition of love could furnish: 

O charmed moment of unequaifd bliss, 

When the glad meeting parting lovers find, 

And the soul melts, entranc'd upon a kiss, — 

The soul, but not the sense ; when all U mind 
For one pure moment, and the blood remiss 
Flows not to fever pleasureho refin’d, 

But lags awhile, nor suffers wild desire 

To mix his flame with such cthcrial fire 1”— Canf. i. st. 40* 

But Pedro is come only to depart again ; and the second canto 
displays him ri^ising money for his campaign, from a Jew; and 
though there is much here that is forcible, graphic, and well- 
expressed, we like it, on the whole, less than the first one, and 
deem tenderness and beauty to be the author’s forte, as he him- 
self gracefully insinuates in two stanzas in the third canto, which 
contains Pedro's departure, conflict, and defeat. 

“ Dread scourge of nallous, War, with cruel eyes, 

‘ Thou great corrector of enormous times, ^ 

Before thee Terror waljksi thee lies . 

Death, multiform and glwstiy; uncheck'd crimes 
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Of everj^ aspect, all around thee rise I 

What— what hast thou to do with these light rhymes ? 

W’hy did I venture in thy purple field, 

To tremble, turn, and fly, without my shield ? 

“ My muse, unequal to thy grave affair, 

Was only born to hang a light festoon 
Round some French window, where the summer air 
Breathes in through vine-leaves, gently temp'ring noon, 

Or else to flutter in the magic glare 
Of that deceitful colourist, the moon, 

Who gives a soften'd charm, a shadowy grace, 

To whatsoe'er she turns her lovely face." — Cant. iii. at. 23 -4. 

'riie fourth canto, which opens with a melodious tribute to the 
chivalrous muse of Tasso, pleasing to our judgment and recol- 
lections, as well as to our ear, shows the devoted queen in search 
of the w’ounded Pedro on the battle-field — successful in her 
search, and bearing him off' to a Spanish cottage as an asylum ; 
the details and Spanish-hood of which give Mr. Shepherd occa- 
sion to break into a fine sketchy apostrophe to Byron : — 

“ How at that word my fancy turns to thee, 

Thou brightest poet of the latter day, 

Whose spirit, steep'd in all the mind can sec 
Of beauty and of passion, gloomy, gay, 

® Severe, disdainful ; liv’d in poesy, 

And pour’d out life in one continuous lay ! 

A ricJi Pactolus, whose discoloured wave 

Bore gems and gold in torrent to the grave/' — Cant. iv. st. 221. 

When Pedro has recovered, they leave their cottage for 
Granada, to procure the help of its Moorish sovereign towards 
the re-establishment of their wrecked affairs which gives Mr. 
Shepherd the advantage of enlisting on his side the oriental 
splendour and beauty of the South, and giving us some very 
lovely stanzas illustrative of them: and a jealous suspicion of an 
innocent (though it appears somewhat coquettish) queen, on the 
part of Muhamed, opens to him the exciting region of the Trial 
by Battle, and the Lists and the Sentiment of Chivalnr, — of all 
which he lias availed himself aa might be expected. There* are 
tw’o semi-barbarous sylvans, a male and fema\e, introduced here, 
of a kind of Orson origin, who, tliough we are disposed to 
consider them a little wild and extravagant, are yet certainly of 
a cast of originality calculated to arouse and keep up the atten- 
tion, and they give occasion to some very beautiful Wnd agreeable 
woodland ideas. We think the foHowing notice of the brother’s 
appearance, very spirited, and of a fine rural wholesomeness in 
its tone : — 
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“ His wild blue eye deep-seated did disclose 
The roving fancies of untutor’d thought ; 

His olive cheek was freshen’d by the rose, 

And free and fearless each euiotion wrought 
On his clear brow, where chiefly did repose 
The calm of self dependence, gift unbougiit 
Of Nature’s lavish beauty, when she join’d 
The healthful body to the vigorous mind .” — Canto iv. 47.65. 

There is also a very pretty woodland episode of a sort of 
enchanted sylvan castle, kept by Ladies of the Glen” of a 
bettennost kind, where Pedro gets his fortune told, — but we must 
really avoid a premature disclosure of all the mysteries of this 
wandering tale of knighthood and adventure, or we shall be 
republishing the book. 

TJie battle takes place — the queen is cleared, but tlie Moorish 
king (ill a bad humour, we suppose, at the failure of his cause, 
though by losing it he kept a wife who seems really to have been 
wortn the keeping), will give , Pedro no assistance in his military 
projects, and the portion of his history, which we are as yet 
111 possession of (for we especially flatter ourselves that Mr. 
Shepherd has not yet done with him), concludes with his sailin'^ 
with Maria de Padilla for France, to procure the help of Edward 
the Black Prince, who, as is well know'u, successfully espoused 
the cause of Peter, in a manner, and with a suddenness, wliith 
we confess we alw^ays thought, while with no other lights than old 
Froissart could shed upon us, somewhat capricious and unac- 
countable ; but which now appears to us the most natural thing in 
the world, after the insight afforded us by Mr. Shepherd’s muse 
into the Castilian’s powers of persuasion, and yet more into the 
nature of the diplomatic agency by which he was accompanied. 

We think w'e have cited examples enough from Pedro of 
Castile^ to convince our readers thkt there are, scattered over its 
not very numerous pages, poetical beauties of no ordinary kind ; 
and these, did our limits permit, we could easily have multiplied 
to a greater extent ; we must content ourselves with transcrioing 
the following novel and beautiful stanzas in the 6 th canto, on 
walking by moonlight through the streets of London; the stanza 
on a woman on horseback ; and that on dancing : — 

Talking of poetry, Tve often thought 
It odd, that bards so generally fly, 

For metaphors, and matters of that sort, 

To gfoves, and meadows, rivers, hills, and sky, 

Expanded o’er those lovely wonders wrought 
In God’s own hand ; dor found the reason why 
They seldom think of walking up to town 
To borrow from the works that man hath done. 
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“ Sure tlicre’s a poetr)*^ amid the strife, 

Extravagance, and poverty, and pain, 

And vice, and splendour of the city life ; 

Loves, losses, thoughtless ease, and thirst of gain, 

Beneath high roofs, with nightly revels rife, 

And morning's after-thought : should bai*ds disdain 
To body forth these not unworthy things, 

When fined and coloured through Parnassian springs ? 

** He that shall wander when the moon is high, 

And see the city in the mellowed air, 

And mark the musses traced upon the sky, 

In bolder outline than a painter dare 
Define, and softer than his tints will lie, 

May deem a poetry inhabits there, 

Feel the soft sense, half tranquil, half elate, • 

Which all external forms of grace create.’ -t'an/o vi. si, 23, 4, .0. 

« « 4b « 

“ *Tis good to see a steed of noble race 

By woman ruled with skill and mastery ; 

The smitten air gives freshness»to her face. 

And animation glistens in her eye ; 

Her very breathing quickens into grace, 

And by a fault enchants : few things outvie 
A lovely woman on a fiery horse, 

The mingled charm of gentleness and force,**^Canloiv,slA^2, 

Q * * 4b * 

** His dancing savour’d of the British 'growth, 

Without the elastic gay ]M#resco spring, 

Buoyant in air, but rather like a sloth, 

Half disinclin'd to undertake the thing, 

Till after supper ; then he was not loth 
In free fandai^o the light foot to fling, 

And what wllh Delia's, Delia’s, Celia’s training, 

Became quite entertain'd and entertaining .” — Canto vi. s(, 35. 

But although it would notl)e difficult to select many passages 
of merit by themselves, the principal charm of this poem is much 
more derived from the general cast of poetical thought and sense 
of melody — from the evidence of a mhid habitually moving in an 
atmosphere of literary grace and accomplishment — of the prolu- 
sions of a musical and cultivated imagination, expanding itself 
over the general objects of life and nature — than from very striking 
insulatea fragments. It is written in very pure and unaffected 
English, and is never stilted or obscure : though the thought is 
frequently profound, the language in which it is conveyed is 
always simple and intelligible. Thdbgh there is no strained 
attempt at ^ing original, and at imyjng something which had p^- 
haps only not been said l^fore, because it was not worth saying at 
all. — yet there is a perpetual compleidon of freshness about it, 
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which shows that neither the thought nor the expression is stale; 
— and we doubt whether there is one stanza, from loginning to end, 
which is bad, bald, or commonplace. Though it reminds us suffi- 
ciently of to make us sensible of the fraternal (perhaps filial) 
similitude, yet it has nothing of tlte hardness or servility of a copy ; 
and in a certain romantic tone which pervades it, might almost 
be said to have risen above it. We own we consider it to be 
rather disfigured than assisted by the occasional pleasantries with 
which it is interspersed; and they appear to us to be rather 
sacrifices of fancied necessity to the supposed genius of the style, 
than overboilings of a merry-making vein in the author himself, 
though soim^times not ill-executed. His comparison of the old 
Court of Justice, in which the decision was arrived at by the 
judicial combat, with the Courts of Record at Westminster, 
strikes us as one of his best bits in this very doubtful line: — 

“ In inodcni times, wlien judges entertain 

A doubt in law, they let the cause proceed, 

Because they know an ei;ror s cured again 
By means which only make the client bleed: 

In ancient lists the counsel breathed a vein ; 

To-wit, the champion ; therefore greater lieed ; 

As errors were to life and limb extensive, 

New trials were consider’d too expensive .” — Canto iv. sf. 47. 

I'lioro is scarcely unity of story and plot enough to maintain^in 
interest, apart from the writinjj; aiicl a little disappointment is 
experienced at the absence of continuous action, and catastrophi- 
cal result. These are little blemishes, which it would not be just 
"10 omit a mention of in any impartial analysis of the w’ork ; but 
we can venture to assert that these will not be the points which, 
unless with some very stupid and pedantic persons, will be tlu* 
first to strikes or tlie last to dw^ell upon tht* mind or memory of 
any lover of the muse, whom we fnay have encouraged to read 
tills pleasing poem. 

Mr. Shepherd is too little known to the public as the author of 
a Tragedy,* which contains in our (pinion a higher vein of 
poetry, and more decided marks of genius, than the poem we have 
reviewed, Countess of Esseje is founded upon liie murder 

of Sic Thomas Overbury, whose liigh and unbending character 
is finely op})osed io that of the fierce inexorable woman with 
whom he commences a struggle, which the reader is at once 
aw‘are must terminate fatally ibr one or both. The great defect 
of the play was perhaps inseparable from the nature of the 
subject— we mean tlie moral darkness of the characters, which to 


* Tkt CinmUm sf Emx. Murray. 
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a great extent is uniform and uprelieved by tender einotiona. 
The author has shewn great judgment (though we believe at the 
sacrifice of historical accuracy) in exonerating the husband from 
any active share in the inurfer of his friend. Their parting 
scene is thrillingly fine, and we regret our inability to make any 
extracts. The dialogue througliout is [)oetical, vigorous, and 
well sustained ; and the conclusion very finely introduces us to 
the guilty pair, living in utter solitude and apart tinder the same 
root. Years have elapsed — their crime is undiscovered, or at least 
unproved — their union has lieen accomplished, and they are 
prosperous — yet their victim is avenged, and their guilt punished 
to the full vindication of moral justice, by the mutual hatred and 
the withering remorse which we as well as they feel to be 
undying. There is a fine moral idea in this contlusion, and it 
is beautifully executed; but we think it probable that this break 
in tlie unity of the scene may have contributed to prevent tlie 
representation of this tragedy, which in other respects appears to 
us admirably calculated for the stage. This tragedy will, in our 
judgment, bear an advantageous comparison with any of its 
modern rivals, and we strongly recommend its perusal to our 
leaders. 


A UT. V I The M herles and Beauties of Ireland. By Jonathan 
. Binns, Assistant Agricultural Commissioner on the late Irisli 
Poor Enquiry. London. 1837. * 

B etween the sister islands, England and Ireland, there 
intervenes, as our first lesson in geography has informed us, 
a channel of but a few honrs^ sail. Between these same islands 
there has subsisted a connexion — not exactly one of love and 
affection, and mutual kindliness and anxiety for each other’s 
welfare — but in short a connexion, — in a greater and less degree, 
ever since the thirteenth century, down to the present time. 
The people of the two islands ha’fe been considered, by foreigners 
at least, to form but one and the same nation, and indeed in 
external relations, with wme important exertions, they would 
so appear to be. The exceptions we allude to are to be found in 
the cases where the commercial freedom of the lesser country was 
sacrificed to the imagined interests of the greater; but these 
flagrant instances of batted jealousy &>me not within our imme^ 
diate object. We proceed with »our facts. Not only has a 
connexion, existed during the long and dreary seven centuries 
Uiat have rolled over Ireland since she was invaded, but an 
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active, and at times (times of plunder) an intimate communication 
has prevailed between the two countries. These statements of 
ours may be received with impatience by many, as common oft- 
told facts of history; but we recite them for the purpose of 
considering a very natural deduction, that a person unacquainted 
with the historical details of the seven ages might be led to make. 
Such a one might say — ‘‘it surely follows, clear as a consequence 
in logic, that a reciprocal good feeling must have grown up 
between the two— and, above all, that they know and understand 
each other thoroughly and reciprocally.*’ 

It is not our design — nor is it indeed our wish — at present, to 
enter upon the heart-sickening recital of proofs that this recipro- 
efty of good feeling does not exist; under all the circumstances, 
its birth and growth would have been miraculous. It is sufficient 
to assert, what indeed is well known, that it ddes not exist even 
yet to any important degree. As to the reciprocity of acquaint- 
ance and unaerstanding, we must fall back upon Joe Miller, 
and confess that such a reciprocity does exist — 07 i one side only, 
however — upon the Irish side. We know England; she has 
made us know lier. Our sufferings, our griefs, our anxieties, 
have sharpened our perceptions and attention, and accordingly 
we can say, and truly, that we do know England. It is, 
however, equally true tliat the inhabitants of that island iiave had 
formerly a most limited knowledge of us, and that even in riie 
present day they are for the greater part grossly ignorant on all 
that appertains to “ Ireland and the Irish.” "rhere is a natural 
selfishness of nations, us lltgre is of individuals. They are prone 
^to occupy themselves wiUi themselves alone ; and the wants, 
wishes, and feelings of others, are to them a matter of little 
import. What is near, surrounding, and immediate, engrosses 
all their attention, and is magnified till it shuts from view what is 
remote and dependant, At the ’luoinenJ at which we write, 
there is presi*nted to the world a glaring instance of this neglect 
and inattention, and their woeful consequences. Canada has 
broken out into revolt — life and property have been destroyed, 
and the peace and happiness this colony ruined for many 
a long year, because we suffered the disiance to prevent our 
hearing the earnest and respectful remonstrances addressed to 
us, and shut our etfrs until tlie Canadians raised their tone, and 
demanded the rights unjustly witldield. ^flieu — then our pride 
— our sacred national pride, was not to be lowered, and so 
we would not (to borraw i^rd Stanley’s inadvertent confession) 
“concede to clamour wliat we had refused to justice!*’ The 
reivlt of Oie Canadians was unjustifiable, for they had not 
exhausted all peaceable and constitutional means of procuring 
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redress of tlieir grievances — ^but how deeply unjustifiable the 
conduct that gave them grouted for their discontent and indig- 
nation ! 

In the case of England and Ireland, as, in a very great 
measure, in that also of Canada, this neglect was car^ully 
fostered by those entrusted wah the Irisli government. They 
found their account, in diverting, by active misrepresentation, by 
passive obstruction, hy the thousand means their position gave 
them, the attention of England ; and where they encountered any 
disposition to enquire, top active to be foiled by the ordinary arts, 
a share of their plunder was readily bartered for sufferance and 
protection afforded to outrageous licence and tyranny. The re- 
sult was and is, tlie generally prevalent ignorai)]^ we speak of. 
In this ignorance — under these misrepresentations— biassed by 
the base prejudices engendered by such ignorance, and fomented 
and envenomed by sium calumnies, the legislation for Ireland was 
carried On, and deeds were done to that unhappy country, that 
have darkened and stained the 4air escutcheon of England's 
fame, not irretrievably indeed — tor she can make amencu — but 
still most deeply and most foully. There was no shame taken fot 
this ignorance — men good and upright, and honest and high- 
min^bd in other respects, have lived and died without opening 
their niinds to the terrible truth, that they were guilty of criminiu 
acquiescence in every horror enacted towards the dependant 
country, and that humanity, justice, reason, religion, even self- 
interest (for ultimately misconduct ever recoils upon, its authors) 
imperatively demanded that they should gird their loins, and. 
rouse tfiemselves to do manly battle with the prejudices of their 
youth, and to shake off and dissipate the criminal apathy in 
which they were plunged. The spread of general enlightenment 
and interchange of ideas has.at length excited, in some degree, 
this wholesome and honourable shame. Even in England — self- 
worshipping England — it is making progress slow indeed — but 
still certain and indictable. A thousand difficulties are in the' 
way : among the foremost, the fierce, immitigable, and serpent- 
like hatred TOme by the Tory parly to Ireland and every thing 
Irish— a hatred manifesting itsra by eveiy kind of calumny, and 
every thing that can tend to dkrpeiuate bigotipr' in its roulest 
shape. Yet the pec^le of England are struggling on towards 
light, and ultimately they must and will attain it* Interest, 
'increasing with strange rapidity, is becoming attached to all pub- 
lications relating to I^Iana These, however, are unfbrtunatdyt « 
in the vast tnaiori^ of caies, but Mind guides, where th^ ate 
not worte«v iiony pf sudi as the tmveb of Ingli% am 
penned in a apirit ddibemteiy and invetmtely hostile to the 
VOL. IV.— NO. Tin. 2 E 
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tomity and n^le whom he subjected to his jaiindioed Uispec- 
tion. The illiberal and ungentfemanly charocter of his wrtitings^ 
and the grovelling prejudices that pervade them, prevent their 
being oF any good service to the cause of enquiry ^ and yet thk 
very spirit of enquiry has made them be seized upon and read^ 
and a favour has been accorded^ to them, because of their 
tendency to confirm a l^otry that had begun to be unsettled. 
Some few of the accounts of Ireland are written in a better 
spirit, and with a desire to tell the truth, and above all to find 
out what yro^good in the subject, instead of being animated by a 
depraved and malignant seeking after all that can lower and 
render contemptible. The work before us — tliat of Mr. Binns, 
one of the Soqjety of Friends — ^is written in the good spirit we 
describe, and emanates very evidently from an honest, honourable, 
and conscientious man. Appointed as an Assistant Agricultu- 
ral Commissioner under the late Irish Poor Enquiry,'*^ (the same 
which has been so unceremoniously made to give place to the won- 
derful Mr. Nicbolls), he has traversed a very considerable portion 
of Ireland, making enquiries and careful remarks every where, — as 
well those connected with his immediate duties, as others of a 
general nature, which have furnished matter for his two goodly 
volumes. Tliere are mistakes, and wrong impressions, and %ulty 
opinions occasionally, but the tone and spirit are good ; and if 
his work have not the good fortune to be extensiv^y read, it at 
any rate merits perusal at the hands of those who desire to get 
some true ideas of the country upon which it treats. 

About the middle of the year 1835, Mr. Binns, on being 
informed of his appointment, feft England for Dublin, there to 
receive his instructions and his route. Having got thi^, he pro- 
ceeded to visit .the counties of Louth, Down, and MonagW, 
af^er which business of importanqe recalled him for a month to 
England. In October he proceeded to resume his duties, and 
lanaing at Donagbadee, he visited the counties of Antrim, 
l^Klotiderry, Tyrone^ Fermma^, Cavan, Leitrim, Sli^, 
Mayo, Galway, Roscommon, Westmeath, King^s ooun^; and at 
l^hiiipstown he took the canid boat, and proceeded to Shannon 
barbrar, where he ehtered upon the waters of the Shannon. 
Proceeding down ^at mighty stream,’’ as he well desimaies it, 
he visited £rimeric(, not without paying attention to the by 
which be was hurried, and feeling stroifg admiration for the 
noble river that bore him along. . Continuing his route by water,'’ 
for thirty or for^ mil^* fartmr, he landed at Tarbert, in tiie 
county of K^ry, and devoted a good^deal of aMntion to that 
county. From thence his return route lajjliToiig^ the counties 
Coric,. Tipperary, Queen’s county, andKildi^ to Dublin, which 
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be reached early in November 1886 ; havti^ eomamed aearly a 
vear and a hatf in the researches entrusted to him. M Dul mn 
he ^ obtained^ rielease from the Boards and had an o{Mrtunity 
of becoming more particularly acquaint^ with the dew& of that 
interesting city.” However, not yet satisfied with his knowledge 
of Ireland^ he now determined to proceed on a private tour; and 
during two months he visited the South againy proceeding through 
Wicklow, Wexford, and Waterford, and taking Clare upon his 
homeward route, thus visiting the few counties he had not seen 
during his former trips. During his official journey to which of 
course he gave up very considerably more time than to that he made 
in a private capacity, he, along with other Assistant CbinmU^- 
sioners, held examinations, at various places,, into the state 
of agriculture, general condition of the people, prices, rents, &c. ; 
and the substance of his and their enquiries (which, we may 
remark in passing, were certainly conducted with great care, 
skill, and experience ; and with an honest and eager anxiety to 
get at facts and submit them to nhe public plainly stated) has 
appeared at length in the Reports of tne Enquiry into the con- 
dition of the Irish Poor. In the pages before us, our Author 
gives copious extracts from his own notes, and concludes witli a 
chapter of General Remarks’^ upon Ireland, her former and 
pj^nt condition, her evils and their remedies. To this diapter, 
being as it is a recapitulation of the opinions and statements of 
the other chapters, we will first address ourselves, and notice 
incidentally and subsequently some of the preceding portions of 
his work. 

That we have not spoken too highly of Mr; Binns, lei at least 
our Iruth readers judge, when we direct their attention to^e 
spirit of the following remarks : — ^ 

*^This state of things (speaking of the anomalous condition of 
Ireland, with her natural idvantages, and actual state of misery} so 
truly deplorable, is exclusively' referable to the systematic coursh of 
partiality, oppressioo, and cruelty, with which her people have been 
treated through sucoessive 'centuries; 'and if it were my object to re- 
present the injuries that have been done, rather than to dwell upon the 
prospect of good things to come, T might, by referring to authentio 
sources of inmrmatiou, draw a series of terrific pictures of persecution, 
intolerance, and desolation, to which it would be difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to find parafiels in the history of any nation not absolutely 
barbarous. It b^mes «#,,who w in soma degree responsible for the 
misdeeds of ourpredecessois, and are certaiidy li^uud to repair theei^Us 
they have effect^ it becomes ut I repeat, to bear eonstantiy in mfiid, 
tiiat ever since her connexion with Great Britmn, Irriand hiw a 
^ grievouslT^oppressed ebont^; that for the iMoble pmpoaaaCmBti^ 
gnisMiig tier rdigiob ao3 sriring on llie properties of its votaries, she 1ms 
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been deprived of those Mitical privileges which were her right, and which, 
sooner or later, she mil possess ; that so far from the Irish being naturally 
a turbulent people, they are made so by circumstauces upder the control 
of England; and that dissatisfied as they are, and have been, the 
wrongs they have endured, the insults they have suffered, would have 
justified a course of conduct incomparably more violent than any which 
Ireland in her wildest moments, in her fiercest paroxysms of excitement, 
has displayed. The terms of the union, let us remember, promised an 
equality of civil rights, and until those terms are rigidly complied with, 
Ireland never will, and she never ought to be, a contented country. 
Convinced, however, that a brighter day is dawning— nay has already 
dawned — I would drop a veil over the frightful transactions of by-gone 
times, and look cheerfully and confidently towards the future.** — 
Vol.ii.pp. 414-15-16. 

He then proceeds to defend the Irish people from charges 
commonly brought against them : — 

** As it is not unusual to hear the Irish charged with the several 
vices of idleness, cruelty, and recklessness, it may be well, perhaps, to 
keep these allegations in view, in the course of the following observa- 
tions. As to idleness, — ^when it is considered that they receive compa^ 
ratively no reward for their labour; that the market is continu^y 
overstocked ; that the more they exert themselves, the more they increase 
the surplus labour, already too great; and that the disappointments 
they so repeatedly encounter, have a tendency to destroy their energy, 
and to produce indifference, or despair, the wonder is, not that they 
are idle, but that they are not infinitely worse. It is, in fa<^ utterly 
impossible, In the present state of things, for the Irish to be anything 
but idle. When they have a prospect of being compensated for their 
labour, it is applied with skilful and enthusiastic industry. Let the 
character of Irish labourers be sought in the large seaport towns; let 
an appeal be made to the extensive English farmers, who are glad to 
avail themselves, in harvest time, of their valuable services. From 
ei^er of these quarters an answer, far from discreditable to the objects 
of the enquiry, will be returned* In confirmation of this, I would tidte 
the liberty of introducing a passage from the letter of one of the most 
spirited and experienced of agricukurists, William Stickney, of Ridg- 
iDont in Hol^mess. I could not refer to higher authority. . This 
genUeman, for many years, has annually employ^, during the harvest 
SfiMsUp a number of Irish labourers, and this is his judgment of them : 
* For honesty, sobriety, industry, gratitude,' says Mr. Stickney, * and 
many other good quauties, they far surpass the same class of EnuIiA 
labourers. When they bc^n to arrive in this country, it is someumes 
two or three weeks before h^est ; and if they do not immediately find 
work, many of them are without the means of subsistence. Under 
these circumstances, they ft^quendy apply to me to lend them a few 
shiUiugs, which 1 do in small sums, amounting in the whole to several 
pojand^ and this without any injunction that they should work it out 
with me. They give a verbal promise that they will return the loan 
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before they leave the neighbourhood ; and 1 do not remember an in- 
stance in which they have ever deceived me»— they have invariably 
returned the money lent, with a deep sense of gratitude. Admiring 
the Irish labourers, as I have reason to do, I am always glad to see 
them when they mfke their appearance. In the summer season, 1 fre- 
quently have from thirty to hfty, or more, lodging u^n my premises ; 
several of them working for other persons in the neighbourhood, and 
many of them entire strangers to me ; yet I would trust my lif$ and 
froperty much sooner with them than with the same class of English 
labourers, and I consider my premises more secure from depredation 
tinder their protection, than I should with any other strangers.* ’* — 
vol. ii. pp. 416-19. 

Certainly there can be no assertion so utte^ unfounded as 
that which says the Irish are an idle people. The.'whole life of 
the poor Irishman is a most energetic and desperate struggle for 
employment, as a means of honest and creditable support ; and 
as soon ought fault to be found with him for his gaunt and 
famished looks, as for his occasioi\al appearance of listless iner- 
tion. Both are the result of an iron necessity, coped with and 
fought against in vain* Miss Martineau has written much and 
soundly upon the science of political economy, and her instruc* 
tive and int€!)*e8ting worlts contain but few mistakes; but where 
these occur, they are weighty ones indeed. A most glaring in* 
stance is to be found in her portraiture of an Irish peasant, 
whom, in one of her interesting tales illustrative of the principles 
of political economy, she makes to find his greatest delight and 
chief method of passing life, in lying basking all day in die sun, 
or by the fire on his wretched cabin hearth, vying in brutish in- 
dolence with his pig. We know not if Miss Martineau has been 
in Ireland, but this gives strong presumptive evidence to the 
contrary; as we are sure if she had, she nevei'would have penned 
this description— ^this, of coflrse unintentional, but not the less 
gross and utter libel. It is not to be imagined that a person of 
her philosophic, and bc^nevolent, and enlarged iniiids would deli- 
berately stoop to share in and foster the common prejudices 
against the much and deeply calumniated people orirmnd. At 
the same time, however, it must be admit^, with deep regret, 
that she ought not to have written so confidently, where she was 
so utterly ignorant. * 

Of Irish outrages, Mr. Binns says : — 

If the outrages committed by the Irish people are incapable of vin- 
dicationt facts and circumstances may at least be firoduoed in exteuim- 
tion. On impartial consideration, it will be apparent, that ^evisiy 
Imnt are certainly not more cruel and vindictive than anvot^ pec^ 
under similar treatment ; and that the outrages of which 
guilty, were, in fact, for the most part, the natural growth of the p^^ 
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adopted towards them. We oflen beards for instance, of murders being 
perpetrated upon suoti as took land from which others have been ejected { 
and it is possible that Englishmen, knowing that similar effects do not 
follow similar causes in this country (England), may be disposed to 
consider a case clearly made out against the IrishS Between the re- 
spective systems of taking land in England and Ireland, there is this 
material difference, l)owever,~so material as to render any analogy 
that may be drawn, a very imperfect and fallacious mode of reasoning. 
An English farmer, when ejected, having little or no difficulty in getting 
another farm, has little or nothing to dread. *ln Ireland, when a man 

is ejected. It is next to iinpossibl^or him to find a farm at liberty 

In this manner, great numbers have been turned adrift — not because of 
arrear of rent — not because they had transgressed the rules of their 
lease — but simpl]^ because they happened to profess a religious or poli- 
tical creed at vanance with that of a capricious landlord It cannot 
surely be denied that, systematically and wickedly oppressed as the 
Irish labourers are, to rise in self-defence is at least a natural course of 
proceedings however fearful in its consequences. Other powerful causes 
operate to increase their hardships. In many cases, having purchased 
a right of possession from the previous occupiers, they cohsider them- 
selves to have a permanent interest in the farms for which they have 
paid ; accordingly, ejectments are resented by strenuous combinations. 
Outrages thus caused aic frequently misrepfesented, for the very worst 
of purposes, as arising out of political or religious animosities ; and 
hence H Is, that, in the minds of those unacquainted with the peculiar 
condition and circumstances of the country, prejudices, more easily 
rooted than removed, are established against the religion and th^ poli- 
tics thus stigmatized and calumniated.*'^ — vol. ii. pp. 4J94{2. 

Would that we could place before the eves of every candid 
Englishman tlie foregoing sentences! There is truth, deep 
truU), in every line, and before the power of that truth the foul 
mists of prejudice and bigotry would fleet as the sea-fog befoi'e 
the freshening breeze. 

After these and similar reflections, worthy to be written in 
letters of gold, for their truth and honesty of purpose, our auUior 
turns to the dlnsideratioii of the means by which Ireland may 
raised from her present low condition. Putting aside all ques- 
tions of a politico nature, as foreign to his pages, he declares that 
it ia hts . impression, that, to an earnest attention to agriculture, 
Irdand is to owe he^ regeneration. He goes on to approve of 
the smail-iarm system, which has been, bv many writers and 
speakers, so much and hastily cried down. This system, he sajrs, 
and we deem with truth, is the consequence^ and not the cauee^ 
of evil, and is, for a time a£ least, most necessary for Ireland. A 
specious theory has induced seme landlords, and violent polttici^ 
rancour has spurred on several nthers, to break up their estates 
into hirge holdings utterly regardless of the misery, starvation^ 
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and death they inflict upon their small tenants^ and ignorant of 
the groBs iinpolicv» for. their own pecuniary interesta, of such a 
course. Throughout the examinations of the Commissionersy 
they found that the most intelligent, and those best qualified to 

f ^ive a sound opinion, gave a strong and unanimous verdict in 
avour of small farms. More produce/’ they stated, was 
raised per acre, and more i*ent paidf, on snch, than upon those of 
large extent/’ These opinions have a merit siiiBieiently rat^ in 
the doctrines of speculators in the present day<^thOT are stinctly 
in accordaiice with the suggestions of humanly ana of charity, 
both of which have been so fearfully outraged by the dectments, 
destitutions and death, tliat mark the course of the ruthless system 
of consolidation. The political economy which suggests tnat 
system, we demur to— so far, at least, as it is attempted to be 
applied to Ireland in her present condition. With its abstract 
soundness or unsoundness, we have nothing immediately to do ; 
and, therefore, shall not stir the question. For the present, wo 
agree with Mr. Binns : — . 

Circumstanced as Ireland is, there must be small farmers before 
there are large ones ; and the small farm system, apart from its tmme* 
diate utilitVi is productive of very important benefits, in a moral point 
of view. It is a system of social gradation and proj/ftsnion ; the higher 
and more advantageous positions being open to a judicious exercise of 
eiiergy and industry. By multiplying the number of those who have 
an interest in the land, as holders^ it is the means of diffusing a spirit of 
independence and self-respect, and has an inevitable tendency to elevate 
the rank of the agriculturists, in a proportion at least equal to the in- 
crease of their physical comforts ; for they are lifted above the condi- 
tion of mere servants, and established in the character of masters 

It is much more profitable, even for the farmer himself, to produce a 
good crop on a small quantity of land, than a middling crop on a large 
extent." — vol. ii. pp. 430431. ^ 

In different parts of the work, the system followed by Mr. 
Blacker, agent to Lord Gosford, is warmly lauded and recom- 
mended. It is again alluded to, in the recaintlilalory chapter, as 
the one on which small fanns can best be managed. 

The Gosford estate, near Market Hill (county of Armagh), con- 
tains 20,000 acres, and 1500 tenants, not more than 60 or 70 of which 
have as much as twenty acres. Mr. Blacker first levels all the old 
crooked fences, and makes straight o 2 )es, as a division between each 
occupier, allotting a square piece of land, i^ut four statute acres, to 
each person ; ana as the tenants were in the last stage of destitution, 
he found it necessary to»|nrovide them wifii lime and seeds, as a hma, 
without interest, opening an account svith each of them on their 4|a| 
entering qpon the farm. A person called an agriculturist looks 
this, w^hs out the seeds, ao^ instructs the people in cuttivation. 
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ward# of sixty of these agriculturists have been introduced from Scot- 
land, through Mr. Blacker s means, and distributed among genUemen 
who have applied to him from various parts of Ireland. Their wages 
are from to £40 per annum, including all allowances/’ — voL L 
pp. 153*4. 

Then follow some cases to show the difficulties the enterprizing 
and meritorious gentleman alluded to had tp contend with, and 
a page or two after follows the rotation of crops recommend^ by 
him. Mr. Binns states, that he and his brouier assistant Com- 
missioners met with numerous and satisfactoiy proofs of the ad- 
vantages resulting from Mr. Blacker^s endeavours to improve the 
condition of the people. For some of these proofs, as well as for 
other details, wp would refer our readers to pages 159-60, &c. &c. 
in the first volume. This success, however, has not been enough 
for Mr. Blacker. His enterprize has led him farther, and in- 
duced him to wply for the agency of the Dungannon estate in 
the county of Tyrone, consisting of 3000 acr^ and “ notorious 
for the misery and disorderly conduct of its inhabitants.’* This 
uninviting agency he obtained, and proceeded to ’test his princi- 
ples upon the new field opened to him. In page 171 of the same 
volume will be found an account of his experiments and their re- 
sult, already most beneficial, and promising to be still more so, 
not only to the physical, but to the moral and social condition of 
the tenantry upon it. In the county Monaghan, Mr. Rose, a 
gentleman cited as one who bears the highest character as a 
landlord, and who is decidedly one of Ireland’s benefactors,” has 
adopted much the same manner of dealing with his tenantry, 
yfim this difference, thaMrhile Mr. Blacker gives to the poor 
man a loan of lime or clover-seed, the former gives a loan of a 
cow, or a pig. Some years ago, he appointed a committee of hk 
tenants to manage a fund of £400., for the improvement of his 
estate. They supply cows at 16«. per aniuim, as a loan to those 
who are unable to purchase. When the cow dies, the fund sus- 
tains the loss, unless its death can be trac*ed to some act or ne- 
glect of the tenant in whose hands it is. 

With Mr. Binns we are inclined to go far, in the matter of 
small farms. But we cannot fully agree with him as to the all 
importance of agripulture to our country, and its pwmount 
demands upon the attention of Irishmen. Tbat it is in a very 
low state, indeed, in Ireland at Uie present, and that nothing is 
more desirable than that it should be carried on with greater 
care and skill, we are quite ready to admk, but cannot concede 
that it should engross more of our attention — that it is of greater 
consequence to our future well-being — than is die spread of 
manu&etures. Above all, his doctrine is utterly to be repudiated, 
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that the duty should be raised uj^n the foreim tn\port of articles 
easily to be raised at homi^. It is singular the mnrerse traacity 
with which, at this 'period of the world’s enlightenment, some 
men of education, awakened intellect, and informed hiinds, do 
still cling to many obsolete and exploded doctrines, regardless 
of all experience and of the dictates of common sense. He 
who runs may read,” in the economic history of natibns, ^ 
thousand instances and ways in which protections react against 
those who established them. In words, the fact is jadmitted to 
be so — in practice the iniurious and unworthy systAn is all too 
oheii imitated and revived. Mr. Blnns tells us, that with pro* 
tections we would produce at home, tallow, butter, hemp, and 
tobacco, articles for which we now pay foreigners^ to the amount 
of six millions or upwards, and should be, with regard to them, 
as we are with regard to corn, since the protection given bv the 
Corn Laws ; viz. that we should produce a sufficiency ibr home 
consumption, and, besides, that we should have more land 
brought into cultivation in consequence. We are not going to 
enter at large into ^the Corn question, but on these two points, 
on which he lays so^jmuch stress, we would ask of him what are 
the indisputable facts relative to the corn restrictions. The poor 
have no mteh mffieiency of corn — their bread is at a price ruin- 
oqply high for them, and there are no louder coninlaints of 
distress irom any class of the inimbitants of England, than from 
the various classes of agricuitnrisifs. Again, it is certain that 
one effect of those restrictions has been to bring into cultivation 
more land than would have been devoted to corn^ did they not 
exist. It is, however, also certain that this is n forced cultivation; 
a devoting to corn, and corn alone, every spare inch of land, 
no matter how ill-suited to that crop, or how much better suited 
to another. Meantime the fo/eigner takes his revenge, (and one 
that we are often and severely made to feel) by placing restric- 
tions upon our exports. The latter consist chiefly of manufac- 
tured articles, which require a much greater amount of labour 
than the raising of corn ; and thus one great source of employ- 
ment is grievously impeded and obstructed in its benefleiai flow. 
We did not expect to And the cruel bread-tax cited favourably 
by one who is evidently an anxious friend to the working classes. 

Mr. Binns’ grand panacea for the miseries of the lower orders, 
is, the employing them in the cultivation of Umda* Houses 
of refuge ne would provide for the aged and infirm — but to the 
strong and able-bodied he would say^ *^Here are four acres of 
waste land, of which you may havsba lease for twentv-one yeani ; 
you may go there, and, with such assistance as will be 
you and your &mily may find abundant empbyment,and Uro m 
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comfort"-— voh ii. p. 148* This plan be recommends first to be 
triedf supplying the labourer with a litde timber, to be used in 
tbe construction of his cabin, some manure, and a few potatoes — 
the system to be managed by a Board, and the people rated for 
it with as little difficulty as for the maintenance of poor laws. 
Of the workhouse system, he says, it is one that will require an 
enormous expenditure of money to be carried into effect — that 
it will be attended with great risk, and, at tlie best, is of veiy 
doubtful benefit. His remarks are so tlioroughly borne out by 
facts, that will quote his own words* 

If a roan once enter a workhouse, and be reduced to being fed as 
a pauper, his rooral energies* and sense of shame and independence, 
are dissipated ax^ broken. Besides this, no comparison can be insti- 
tuted between the system in England, and that contemplated to be 
adopted in Ireland. In England, a workhouse may eaaily be made less 
agreeable (independently of Uie loss of liberty) than a lal^urer's home ; 
ill Ireland, on the contrary, what sort of habitation can you put him 
in that will not he infiniichy sup^eriqr to his damp, dark cabin, which 
admits the rain and wind through various parts of the roof ? How is 
he to be fed, in a workhouse, in a manner infmor to his ordinary 
mode of subsistence P You can hardly deny^ him a sufficiency of 
potatoes and salt ?’ — vol. ii. p. 440-1 * 

This cannot be denied to him ; yet, if he gets this miserable 
sufficiency, you place him m a better position than he is at 
present as an inciependent labourer. The Irish peasantry have 
shown a more than Roman or Spartan virtue in voting as their 
consciences dictated at parliamentary elections, in the face of 
their tyrant landlords; and such virtue they will, on similar 
occasions, show again : but it is supposing ratner too exalted a 
feeling, even in them, to imagine that they will continue to bear 
with a privation of nearly all the necessaries of life for themselves 
and their wretched fainilies, when a sufficiency** even of 
potatoes and salt, is offered to them by the Poor Laws. 

Our author, in working out his plan of relief^ would begin 
with such waste land as can be brought into cultivation without 
extraordinary delay, and would reserve the deep and wet bogs 
to tbe last. Irish bogs, he, however, allows (and in this he is 
l^me out by tlie unanimous repoits of parliamentary committees, 
and of private individuals, who Have directed their attention to 
the subject) to be peculiarly redaimable* The obiections to 
attempts at reclamation, he disposes of very quickly — stating 
what IS the fact, that tbe 'great expenses and losses that have 
sometimes occurred in such attempts, have been where tliey were 
made by gentlemen agriculturists — and when and where did 
gdntienien not lose, Jby emtivating, or occupyiagi land themsely^ 
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whether die land were good or bad ?* (p* 444, vol. ii.) The 
success of the poor man is not generally considered-^yet the pwr 
man does sucosed, whenever he gets a fair opportunity of making 
the trial. 

The only rational objection that has been, <tr, in my opinion, can 
be, urged, against reclamation, refers to the increasiMi labour it obliges: 
but even where labour is highest in value, the disadvantages bear no 
comparison to the iiositive benefits. * * * My opinion is strongly in 
favour of the possibility of a government and companies (without the 
loss of a farthing) profitably employing all the unemployed labourers 
upon small farms, or the waste lands. ♦ • * Every other plan of 
creating a proper energy and independence, seems likely to be attended 
with difficulties and expenses of a fearfully formidable extent. Wheji 
men know they are working merely for the Bake of tvork^ they never do 
80 with the same spirit as when employed for some real and beneficial 
purpose. This feeling (which constitutes one of the distinguished differ- 
ences between man and the brute creation) ought, instead of being 
rudely and cruelly suppressed, to be religiously fostered and preserved ; 
but within the degrading atmosphere o4‘ a workhouse, it will pine and 
decay, and become extinct.” — vol. ii. pp. 445-47. 

The possibility of profitable cultivation of Irish wastes being 
admitted, the next question is — what are the best means to this 
desirable end ? At once Mr. Binns, among many others, starts 
forward with an answer; Employ tlie pauper population upon 
them. If there be waste lands, so is there plenty of waste, 
unemployed labour. Turn your poor in upon those lands, us 
shera upon a common, and then you can postpone the question 
of Boor Laws for another two centuries at least. ** Away,” 
ejaculates Mr. Biiins, ** away with the absurd exj of a sui^lus 
^pulation, and with the equally absurd cry of emigration.” 
Tins last scheme he denounces as ruinously expensive, as much 
80 as the workhouse system, so strenuously deprecated by him a 
few pages before. To neither would he resort until other means 
are tried, and found to fail, which he denies will be the case, if 
a fair opening be given for the developement of her vast resources, 
yet but half discovered, or suspected. 

That these resources are varied, are vast, and are' as yet but 
half ascertained, (if so much) is most undoubtedly the case. 
There has been, as yet, no search made after them in real earnest. 
A country, for ages delivered up to plunder and oj^nression — 
continually die scene of civil commotion, ofiering, until recently, 
nothing but peril and insecurity to th^ timorous capitalist, with 
a population of paupers, pressed and ground down to the earth 
wioeasingly and unmercifully — their industry nipped by fresh 
exactions, e^Or as it tried to raise its head — their spirits brdeen*^ 
a country, whose commercial interests were for so long a time 
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basely sacrificed to the fancied interests of another— and whose 
land^ proprietors have so uniformly deserted her, and drawn 
away, to spend in foreign countries, all that every species of 
tyranny could wring from the bard hands of a starving peasantry 
—such a country gave little outward indication that her more 
obvious natural advantages were capable of being turned to 
profit ; and when these, open as they were to the most superficial 
observer, were neglect^, it was not to be supposed that her 
latent advantages and riches — those which are to be got at but 
by the exertion of man’s patient industry and persevering skill — 
should be speedily laid bare in their entirety, to the wonder and 
admiration of those hitherto contemptuously incredulous of their 
existence. But the fact of the immense extent and variety of her 
resources, is now universally admitted. No country, of her size, 
in the world, possesses, or could possess, more. Time, however, 
is necessary for their working out. Time for this purpose is an 
indispensaole, and is the first requisite — even money, the all- 
mover, being secondary to it^ as money is only attainable in the 
course of time. We contend that even the limited number of 
her resources at present fully ascertained, could not be worked 
out at once — at the same period. Ireland cannot rise in a 
moment from the depths of destitution to the pinnacle of pros- 
perity. Hiere must be a gradual, although it may be a quick, 
progression. A beginning was to be made, and has been made, 
with only some of the easier-worked advantages ; and as these 
bring in their return a thousand fold, we can proceed gradually 
and steadily to the rest. Money, which has been called the 
sinews of war, and which is also the sinews of peaceful enter- 
prize, will come in time. There can be no conjuring of it up — 
the old hags of the parish, in our days, are more solicftous in 
asking us for money, than in teach.W us ti> find it under a stone, 
or transforming pieces of slate. Even the Irish Leprechaun, 
that cunningest cm sprites, has not of late years been beard of, 
unless Mr. Nicholl has contrived to meet with him, and made 
him surrender his hidden treasure to help along the Poor Law 
Bill. Mr. 'Binns speaks with such contempt of the legends he 
beard in Ireland, that we cannot suppose that at any rate he has 
received promise of assistance in his projects from the exclieciuer 
of Fairyland. Yet some such “foreign loan’' is necessary, it we 
are, as he advises, to set about cultivating our waste lands, and 
quartering our paupers ifpon them. We hare not the moneys 
and not having it, the finest-looking scheme that ever was drawn 
oapaper, is not wortli the cost of the ink which was consumed 
upon It. ' « 

. Oovernment, our author suggests, sliould fake up the home 
colonization scheme, in conjunction with private cowipanies. He 
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does not, however, lay before us any plan, or method, by wbidi 
to fix upon the particular companies that government is thus to 
enter into a species of partnership with. Supposing, what he 
proposes, to be in every other point perfectly feasible, there 
arises here a difficulty that he aoes not tell us how we are to 
conquer, and we readily excuse his evading to consider it, 
for it appears insuperable. If it be proposed to give 
aid to all the colonization companies that may be started, the 
premium of government assistance will bring an immense and 
impracticable multitude into the field; if a selection is to be 
made, we ensure violent competition, rivalry, and heart burnings. 
One company, we are aware, has already been formed for Uas 
purpose in question. Let the scheme of qfisistanc^^ be 
broached, and a thousand rivals will start up about it. How 
are we to decide among these, which are to be the favoured 
shall there be sealed tenders, as in contracts for the shoes of a 
regiment? The most impartial selection that can be made, 
will create bitter murmurs and jealousies. And what is the 
history, not remote and ancient, but at our own doors — in our 
own times — of government assistance to companies? What 
occurred in the late ‘‘ Kingdom of the Netherlands ?” There, 
capital^ts were taken out oAhe herd, and especially assisted out 
of the national funds. Success seemed to attend their enterprise, 
ana their outward appearance of bigh^prosperity was not belied 
by their actual condition. But how wag that condition 
ported ? By repeated and exhausting draughts upon the public 
coffers^ and at the double expense of the people ; who had first 
to pay the taxes that supplied the funds for assistance, and who 
then found themselves at the mercy of the favoured manufao-* 
turersibr the prices of their articles — all compatition being des- 
troyed by the powerful copai'tnership. A case still more in 
point is ill the accounts of the pauper colonies in the same 
countries. A good deal of praise has been lavished upon these 
institutions, but it has always been vague and in general terms, 
for those who praised have lamured under the slight disadvantage 
ot being utterly ignorant of how such institutions have worked. 
Some years ago, when the reform t^ow in proves in the English 
Poor Law ^stem was in contem^Iition, the authors of that reform 
made enquiries into the ^tems in force in fim^ign/xmntries, with 
a view to gather from them, and adopt, whatever they might have 
of inherrat good, and avoid what bad been proved to be of a 
contrary tendency. With this view, 2mong other employ^ a 
Mr. Brandreth, a gentleman cif talent, experience,' and 
education, •was directed to examine the pqor colonied^ in 
Netheiiands, and report upon them. The following' is pait of 
his report. 
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**THm Mai ftvvimbie MODuali vwt atro^hM HoUmA m to 
lfc«K ;wl««iito Hp to 16l2$. In LKB)^ a 4i*tisgiiiitiia4 ItoUM* Coualk 
4kvrjN^B^> visited these colonies, and remrtM UwomMj of tlwif 
MOgiess, but qualided his oonuaendatioBS bf axpreasiog great doubts 
of toe cAoacy of their moral and social progress, and oldiqate succ^ 
*' * Whm the objects of these institutions^ and toe philaathropic spirit 
toatoriginated and pervades all thidr riSbrto mo considered, it irat dOhbt* 
less be a matter (^serious regret that to^ should have hitherto failed 
to realize the sanguine hopes of their benevolent originaton and sup* 
porters. The persons admitted into toe ccdonies were paupers, or 
bordering on pauperism, not altogetoer invited, but eompelled toenter» 
under the penal^ of being trsat^ as vagabonds. The future advan> 
luges of good ooadnot and industry wore toO vague and distant to 
persons of the^ improvident habits and limited intelligence, while the 
constant sense df seclusion, their eleemosynary condition, and of the 
nonstrunt under which they were living, repressed their freedoju of 
thought as well as action, and was adverse to their ambition to excel. 
« • * The evidences were uasatistaotoiw as to the success of 
colonies in either Belgium or Holland ; and 1 may farther observe, 
toat, white the people in gc'heral recommended those colonies to 
foreigners, Tdo not remember meeting oa« tndiBidual who could foiui 
hut any cpecijic resultt, and f«w who would dittmclly anert any in- 
ortating or permanont htntfit from thetn”— Appendix from Report yf 
Poor Law Commiuhners^ 1834. 


'Were we to establish home colonies, it is our ‘<jmuper% or 
penons bordering on {Mtuperism,” (to use Mr. Brandreth's 
'weeds) that we should quarter upon them; and to a certain 
fb|mee there should be a compulsion to enter, *' under penal^ 
of neing treated os vagabonis;** otherwise the Irish paupors 
irould prefer the free, roving life the^ lead at present 
Id the same AppeOdiit a letter is to be found, adtonsed to 
Mr. Senior, whose opinions on the Poor Lav quesmi afb 
well known, and who Vah one of <the Poor Law Commistdioneiv. 
mie letter, is from the *' distii^ished Italian, Count 
Anivabdne^'* alluded to k the feiegoing extract, and jj^ves 
long details rdativb to the cdonies* spoken of, and to a 
bertain degree dnnmeiids toem. But he denounces as absolute 

a toe i&a toat means mendicity eon be got rid of; 

toe' indiiqpdnkdne restraint whkh b exercised in toem over 
tod dolonists, be^deebonM to aomunt to abktoite, although in> 
evithhfe, tyrannjr. Tlmt *toey are reallg and are likely to he 
pnrmaneniljf benefidid, ha to^y denies; and Wconelndes vrito 
a most important reflection — that looking to thbaystem in pbtot 
'ofpr^ arising feetn' toe ’Cidtivaikn) of waste laM8,’''(hy triiito 
profit done ebuld die dnetfooiu etcp^ises toe spftetn entails he 
justified) H is ahsni^ to hiagiae toot such a fleSd vtnfld net loi^ 
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a^ hti)re Wdt eotBMdi lipeil ^ tpoevita^tiitt if {HK>fllt 

were Miiy attainable, Iti these temarica be' is 'M\f <ebt^ile4 
wkh by M. Do^p^tkox^ InBpector*eeniaaal bf plristn^ hospitaler 
Stc., in Belgitim, who eives the folWkig piettii^ of the soCoalt 
state of the pauper colonies, while dkci^ng the st^jettionb 
made as to means for protraodng their -exieteape. 

Aurait-on recours 4 cet e8k aux emprauts? Mats eette ressOoroe 
est p/us qu'epuitee ; hs qanustus manquait ; le proteotorat a <^paN» 
les terns et les b&timens> les meul^ et les inuneublea, 8081.4^ 
charges d uus defie qui depaste de heauOffup leer va/eur, et qui tM ^ /aqsie 
jour en sVieereuMa/ .* qodle hypotheque offlrirait-oa desmieaM <aa)E 
pi^eteurs }”— Appendix from foreign eomnsumeaHmst Jber ImmJUmA 
Session x 

ThiiP^hen, is the flouristiing state — the fticoessful expert^ 
tnent->of home-colonization in the Netherlands. A rUinohti 
pressiM^ debt — a failure of the means to suj^rt the systhm-^ 
a doaev TTNivBKSAL, as to any moral or socud good, ei^^ 
effected or likely to be so— a galling and inevitame* tyranny 
towards the pau^rs— bitterness and every had feeling gen^ted 
in their breasts. Is the prospect of all diis likely to allure us 
into twi ad(^ion of the mistaken scheme of which these are the 
certain attendants? We have the evidence of impartial, cool> 
headed, educated men, and who would glaiiHy have proclaimed 
benefits and success, if the fects had jusufied diem. They fidt 
and nndecstood, and entered into the feelings of benevolence 
that suggested the system, but sacred truth compels them to 
acknowledge that dun benevolence was utterly misguided apd 
mistaken. And they furtberhiore inform us, that, not only have 
these colonies not been found, after nearly twenty years of bnal, 
to ha^e succeeded, but also they have never* at any one time 
succeeded even so fer as to supetsede.tfae-neCe8Sity of seorkhostm / 
die latter, in nnmbers, and, t» additiois, actual mendicity, havii^ 
existed throughout the whede period. Have we money for die 
eosdy experiment of eStablishiag these colonies and supporting 
workhouses at on« and the same -time ? If we will spurn, ahd 
l^leet the experience of fere^ countries, let us ft least eon* 
sidi» our means b^re we upm die expmisieie sebmbe 
before us. Would H Qot be well to wait at Iqast till if;o']iee what 
progress an nnasristed priva^ cteBpany fopy acoao^iim in the 
work of leriamadon, mike of waste andtm dwifttaM 
spiridess paupers? . * 

Mr. Hinns declare^ his hosdUly ioail pfaras for ** ms^/sjiftfiisk/! 
and aertamly if they involve as be aa^ they neomswm ibtui 
-do, prsofercsipeBseedKm InoQP^pN^oddnnof Itoifie<qMm^^ 
turn, be hu imuon in his hostiH^. It is unfortunate dwt ad 
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many fair*looking and most excellent theories of relief are 
doomed to fall to the ground for the want of that vile dross — 
money. One thing aligio is wanting to the establishment . of a 
most extensive and l^neficial sclieme Si emigration, and that one 
^thing is money — money, be it understood, not rais^ by taxation 
from the countries we Would relieve by such emigration. That 
taxation is unfortunately yet more oppressive th^n the burtlien 
we endeavour to remove, We fairly confess that to us, the 
propositions of ‘‘ honte^oldnization^’’ “ emigration,” or poor 
laws,” unconnected with either, seem all alike impracticable, and 
chiefly and principally on the ground of hopeless deficiency of 
n^uniary means to work them to any but a very limited extent. 
The poor-law ^theorists tell us of the immense amount as 

they say, in relunianj charity at present; but how tR) they 
propose to get a legislative enactment for anything like this 
amount ? A thousand obstacles are in their way. first 

place, is the natural reluctance of human beings to gine^ when 
they ere^forced to give. Again, the present donations are, in a 
very great proportion, relief in Ainrf, relief in food, &c. In 
instances innumerable, the poor landholder has been known to 
cultivate half an acre more than will supply his family, and this 
surplus is intended for the poor. This is the way in which he 
can best afford to give charitv ; and, indeed, genei*ally speaking, 
the only way. This cannot be touched by the legislature. Ibe 
classes to be relieved are at present very numerous, indeed 
frightfully so; but a terrible addition will be made on the 
establishment of poor laws. At once the pauper roll will be 
fearfully swelled by die vast class denominated struggler^^' 
who are now fighting a life and death battle agmnst destitiitmn, 
and who will readily and gladly give up their desperate and 
life^wearing efforts wnejn they are pssured of a provision by law 
for themselves and their families. The experience of England 
ought to warn us a^inst pat^r legislation. After three cen- 
tunes of the estabmhment ot> provision for the poor, a 
good system has not yet been found out, and strong and in- 
creasing doubts exist as to the possibility of any system being 

r l. yffve poor laws sound in principle, this would not be 
joase^ The late amendmenr of them, consists, in the 
main, of a reducfiM of their enactments, and is in fact as near 
an approach to xheir total* abolition, as could well be made in a 
country whose inbabitante are so long accustomed to a legal 
provision for the poor;. maxim strongly and earnestly laid 
down by the promoters of the wiendmcnt,” is, that the condi« 
tion of thepauper under relief ought to be inferior tn the con- 
dition of the independent labourer. We have, in a fornix 
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said with Mr. Bini^ dial this is impossible in Ireland, where 
the labourer's condition has nothing below it, short of actual 
starvation. If proof be required, we refer the reader to our 
author's volumes, where, at almost every tenth the wages 
and condition of the working peasantry in various parts, are 
accurately detailed and described. 

Legislation for the poor in England began in no kindly feel- 
ings towards them. "Ine Poor Law Commissioners state in their 
report, that “ the great object of early pauper legislation seems to 
have been the repression of vagrancy.** The feudal lords sought 
to restrain thejr vassals from flying to corporate towns, to escape 
their thraldom and find protection unaer the municipal pri- 
vileges. To remedy this, the sVatute of lahourers^^ was passbd 
in 1351. By it not only the personal liberty of rfie agricultural 
population was put under severe restraints, but their wages were 
sought to be definitively settled and fixed. In the years 1876 
ann 1378, complaints were renewed in parliament of the escape 
of vassals and their finding protection in corporate tiwns, and 
this notwithstanding several acts of Edward the Third, which 
it was vainly endeavoured to enforce the statute of labourers, 
lliis iniquitous statute w^as found, like all such, quite inoperative 
for the end for which it was intended, but at the some time 
copiously productive of misery to the wretched people. But 
ceiituries had to roll over ere the legislature would abandon its 
endeavours to fetter industry. The reign of Richard the 
Second, and the succeeding reigns, present a long list of acts, 
more or less restrictive of personal liberty, and more or less 
interfering with industry. Tlie natural consequence of this 
unholy crusade of the rich against the poor followed — the lower 
classes, met at every step by searching and grinding tyranny, 
either gave up, or were forced greatly to relax, their exertions 
for subsistence, and the land was crowded with the destitute and 
the discontented. Then the harsh and despotic spirit, that 
dictated the ruinous restrictions, got full scope for its cruelty, 
and vagrsChey was punished by laws of which ft lias been well 
said, that with the single exception of scalping^ they equalled 
the worst atrocities ever practised by the North American 
Indians upon their prisoners.” f^derCs Hintory of the 
Whipping ** until the body be bloody** — boring with a hot iron^ 
the compass of an inch, through the gristle of the ear — ^branding 
in the face and on the shoulder — cropping the ears— -being 
adjudged a slave for two years, and, (iivsa^ of attempts at escape) 
slavery for life — chaining, and finely death as a felon — th^ 
were the mild and paternal methods of treating the poorer 
classes, ihht marked the earlier history of Poor Laws, and that 
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indeed continued, in a modified degree, to be used until not a 
ve^ remote period from onr own time. 

When the productive classes were thus trodden down, it is not 
td be wondered at if these laws increased the evils they were 
meant to remove. Confessions began to appear in the preambles 
of the new acts, of tlic utter inefficacy of those that preceded 
them. The statutes against vagrancy were altered, amended, 
remodelled, and multiplied, anOf pari passUf the multitude of 
tlie poor increased. Meanwhile, the slender provisions these 
laws contained for the relief of the impotent, remained without 
addition for an immense time. Notwithstanding the gross im- 
perfections of the social institutions, and their consequence, the 
tiiousand-fold increase of naupi^rism, voluntary charity did much 
to relieve the destitute. The commissioners whom the rapacious 
Henry the Eighth appointed to enquire into the state of the 
monasteries, sent him with their report an earnest recommenda- 
tion that the subjects of their enquiries should not be dissohred, 
because of the good they did the poor ; and when subsequently 
a bill wtirbrought into parlidrnent for their dissolution, it con- 
tained a promise that their revenues should continue to be 
devoted to purposes of charity. But this promise was at once 
broken, when the end for which it was maae' w as attained, and 
compulsory relief w'as introduced. Statute after statute was 
enacted to enforce it, until, in the forty-third year of thereign^of 
Elizabeth, the famous and much vaunted act was passed which 
is considered as properly tlie foundation of the laws for the relief 
of the poor. T^ act is the theme of much and loud praise, and 
according to many theorists we have but to recur to it, to find a 
sure and safe guide in establishing poor laws in Ireland ; yet if it 
were so intrinsically excellent, why has it not been solely con- 
fided in, in England? Why were there complaints almost 
immediate against it, and why have so many attempts at amend- 
ing it been made? It is true it gave for a short space relief — 
but let it be recollected, that for several years preceding, the 
seasons had be&n very ^d, and a great and extensive dearth 
prevailed. A change occurred*-the three or four succeeding 
seasons were good, and all their benefits were ascribed to the 
influence of this panacea, the forty-third of Elizabedi. But this 
state of things did not last long. So early as the seventh year 
of the reign of James the First, poor laws were deemed, in the 
words of a statute then passed, to operate as a premium nptm 
idleness.^* During the p^tectorate of Cromwell, wars, domestic 
and forei^i, drew public attention from the subject. Under 
Charles toe Second additional acts were passed, altering, amend- 
ing4 8cc, the system of pauper legislation — the preambles of 
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each confessinff the worse than uselessness of former enact)nent% 
aud ever comj^aining of the still progressing increase of pauper- 
ism. This oonf^on and complaint were repeated over and 
over a^ain in the reimj of James the Second and William 
the Third, the latter of whom declared in his Brst speech from 
the throng that p^r laws had been effective only in the 
multiplication of objects needing relief. During the reigns of 
Anne and the Georges, a myriaa of acts of parliament, crowding 
one upon another, proclaimed to the world that no effective plan 
was yet discovered to give real relief and stop the appalling 
inci-ease of destitution. Meantime, throughout the period from 
the Restoration down, a host of writers were busy proclaiming 
the same melancholy fact Clarendon, Sir Joshua Childe, .the 
keen-witted and penetrating De Foe, Fielding, %nd many others, 
all acknowledged it, and all and each vainly sought to suggest a 
remedy, while no two of tliem could agree upon the same, nor 
indeed upon any point but on that of the before-mentioned fact 
itself. It is worth while to quote Fielding’s words, as given by 
Sir Frederick Eden in his History qf Poor Laws* Writing in 
the year 1753, Fielding says, ‘‘Inat the poor are a very great 
burden aud even a nuisance to this kingdom ; that the laws for 
relieving their distress, &c., have not answered their purposes, 
are truths which every wan will acknowledge. Such have been 
the unanimous complaints of all writers from the days of Queen 
tilizabeth down ; such is the sense of the legislature^ and such 
is the universal voice of the nation'* The words of Fielding are 
true in the present day. In our time, enlightened os we deem 
it to be, and advance in every species of knowledge, the real 
panacea is yet unknown. A poor law reform of a sweeping 
nature has been devised, and is slowly coming into operation. 
As yet no general opinion can be pronounced upon it, but this 
much may be remarked in gassing, tliat where as yet any benefits 
have resulted from it, they €we traceable more to the doing away 
of some of the old multiWious provisions than to any new and 
positive enactment. We venture to prophecy <hat the tendency 
of future amendments will be to annihilate still more of the old 
provisions, until gradually the English people shall be weaned 
from the tainted sources where they have So long been .mocked 
with a false nourishment, and Bt length *the abhorred compound 
of tyranny, selfishness, hard-heartemfiess, liypocriiey, and moans! 
and social degradation, which constitutes the [|ooi: law code, shall 
be exposed to the execration of the world. 

The space we have devoted to th^ hasty review we have given 
of the history of legislation for the poor, can scarcely be said to 
be taken fixun our proper subject, when we are considering with 
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Mr. Binns the various remedies proposed for the miseries of 
Ireland.” We agreed with him in doubting the efficacy, and 
dreading the expense, of a regular government system of emigra- 
tion— we differed with him upon nls own scheme, and differ^ 
toto caelo. But we find ourselves again in accord with him, in 
reprobating Poor I^ws, and go to his full extent ahd farther in 
that repro&ktion. We distrust all attempts at compulsory relief. 
Differing thus from him and others, it is in some measure in- 
cumbent on us to state to what means we do look for relief to 
the poverty of Ireland. It is vain for Mr. Binns to seek to 
consider the economic condition of Ireland apart from her-poli- 
tical state. The one is and has been in close dependence upon 
the«.other. Her present misery, her former sufferings, both 
alike proceeded from misgovernment. Those now in power are 
manfully struggling to remedy some of the evil effects of that 
misgovernment, and to give justice to Ireland** But their 
best efforts are crippled and often baffled by the base faction 
who were so long the tyrants of that unhappy country. One 
branch of the legislature is in* the hands ot that faction, and 
every good and healing measure is either stopped there in its 
progress, or not suffered to p^s, until it is but a skeleton of 
what it was at the outset ^is obstacle must be removed. 
England is beginning to recognize the rights and feel repent- 
ance and sorrow for the wrongs of the sister island. Tlie tid^ 
has turned, and die blessed stream of kindliness and benevolence 
at length is setting our way. Its flow must not be impeded — it 
is time the vile barrier should be knocked away, if it be not 
voluntarily withdmwn. Let full justice be done to Ireland. Let 
continual attention be given to her internal aflairs, as is given to 
those of the two other countries of this realm. Support public 
works if you will, but let them be those of a nature fikely to be 
permanently beneficial, hot such as call into action for a limited 
period a vast atnount of labour, and then, when completed, leave 
that labour a drug in the market, tliereby occasioning greater 
misery than before. Give the people of Ireland a share and an 
influence in the mana^ment oi their own corporations, of the 
levying rates out of their own pockets, a*nd the distribution of 
the products — extend the franchise and protect the poor voter 
from his tyrant landlord, by the shield of the secret ballot — free 
commerce from its "restrictions— improve harbours and open 
roads -give free play eyetywhere to industry and enterprise. 
Meantime provide hospitals and houses of refuge ibr those sick 
of contagious disorders, for incurables, and for the maimed, and 
support liberally these institutions. All these make up the pro- 
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visions of the sjpecies of Poor Law we would propoBe^ and surely 
it would be weft to try what these would eSect, before Wje venture 
upon the doubtful and perilous experiment of the laws tl^t. 
England for upwards of three centuries has been vainly etiact- 
iiigy altering) remodelling, and has not yet succeeded in reducing 
into a beneficial, or even a harmless code. Let us remember, if 
we hastily adopt Poor Laws, that that step once taken, many a 
long year must elapse before we can retrace it, if we find it to be 
an injurious and pernicious one. The people once accustomed 
to these laws, wilt not easily give them up, and thus we may 
rashly entail misery and degradation upon generations yet 
unborn. 

Turning from this painfully interesting subject to Mr. Binns’ 
remarks upon other matters, we find that gentleman strangely at 
variance with Mr. Nicholls, (the autlior of the present Irish Poor 
Law Bill,) on the subject of the marriages of the Irisli peasantry. 
Ihe latter gentleman has declared it to be quite a mistake to 
suppose those marriages take p]ace at a very early age of the 
parties, and informs us that both in England and Scotland pre- 
mature wedlock is far more common. Mr. Binns’ experience is 
all the other way, and he gives the evidence to tliis effect of 
various persons, indifferent of the places where the examinations 
were conducted. In one case, in the barony of Fews Lower, 
iti the county of Armagh, he heard of a man, the joint ages of 
whose father and mother, on the day of tiieir marriage, did not 
amount to thirty-one We believe our author has the fact on 
his side, in saying that the Irish marry very early ; but this 
practice is far from being of the . mischievous tendency some 
theorists declare it to be. One great benefit results from it in 
Ireland at least — a young man is saved from much temptation 
and vice, and gets an amlitional impulse towards exertion and 
industry, while the hardship he encounters on entering life are 
lightened and solaced by the companion he has chosen. The 
women,” observes one witness, “are genentlly careful; they 
may in many ways make a man comfortable.” The young 
couple afford a home to their parents in tlieir old age-— it is 
common for them to have their pareuU living with them.” — 
(p. 57, vol. i.) The person who informed Mr. Binns of the 
very early marriage in Armagh county, (to whichp by the way, 
several parallels fire noticed io other phu^es,) “ that a 

man who has no wife and fomily is fiur less highly esteemed than 
one who possesses them.” The samo is the case m other parts oi 
Ireland, and this would not be^so. if early marriages were so 
deeply injurious md ruinous in their tendency as is generitty 
supposed. 
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The following extracts are a good antidote to the Tory calum- 
nies on the Irish people : — 

Their disposition is most confiding, when the conduct of the land- 
lord, whatever be kis politics or religion^ is regulated by honourable 
principles. This conndence In their superiors, is one among many 
proofs of the docility of the Irish, and the ease with which they may be 

governed Their misery is borne with cheerfulness ; they are 

uniformly polite and hospitable, and ever ready to communicate any 
information it may be in their power to supply. Their submission to 
their hard destiny is remarkable. On one occasion, a woman remarked 
to me, ‘ that they had hard fare and disappointments, but God pre- 
pared the back for the burthen.* By way of giving them some little 
conSbrt, I frequently I'emarkcd, that they and their children were far 
more healthy thafti the rich ; they would cry, ‘ God so ordered it for 

the poor I* (pp. 84, 89. vol. i.) The Irish are apatienU as well 

as an oppressed people, or th^ would not so long have submitted to 
the hardships they endure . . . The inhabitants of the County Tipperary 
have been considered the most ferocious, but I felt as safe there as in 
England. It is only* under deep injury that the people seek revenge. 

(p* 62, vol. ii.) I was much gratified to hear from Mr. Bolton, 

(agent to Lord Stanley’s estate in the just-named county) that the 
people were docile and easily managed, and that although he was 
living in the heart of what is thought the most turbulent part of tim 
kingdom, and had occasion to travel at all hours, he had never been 
disturbed, or intimidated, and did not feel the slightest apprehensiof^. 
This is a strong additional proof, that if a conciliatory policy, in unison 
with the great principles of Christianity, were uniformly adopted both 
by the legislature and by individuids, towards the people of Ireland, dis- 
turbances would in a great measure cease, and extensive police and 
military establishments be rendered unnecessary.’* — (p 163, vol. ii.) 

The recent charge of Judge Moore, at the Spring Assizes, for 
the same county, is the best comment on this pi^iction : — 

Under providence, said his Lordship, Tipperary is fast approaching 
a state becoming the finest county and population in Ireland • • . The 
disinclination to prfisecute, if not for ever crushed, is fast disappearing 

tlie law has been enforced ; no longer do we hear of those deadly 
brutalizing battles formerly of such common occurrence— peace and 
order prevail.” 

llie common accusadon of great addiction to drunkenness in 
the Irish people, Mf. Binns throws discredit upon in numerous 
parts of his work 4 and his authority is the more to be respected, 
as be examined very carefuHy into^the grounds on which it was 
made^ Indeed, in general*1ie seems to have foritied ai good and 
kind opinion of the people amoog whom he was ; but that c^intoh 
has occasionally a little alloy ; as, for instance,, where, in pages 98, 
140, 9t9, &c. of vol. i. and 24, 36, &c. of vol. iL he accuses them 
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of credulity and superstition* Without denying that among 
them, as among the uneducated of every country, credulity and 
superstition do exist, we confidently say that it is in a much inferior 
degree to what appears to strangers. In the first place strangers, 
especially Englishmen, coming to Ireland, bring over with mem 
a firm conviction that the Irish are pre-eminently superstitious 
and credulous. This conviction is the result of tlie million mis- 
representations and calumnies, with which ignorance or hostility, 
or both, have filled the pages of English writers upon Irish 
affairs. To a person thus involuntarily, but obstinately prej|udiccd, 
every trivial circumstance gives ‘‘confirmation strong* of his old 
impressions. A singular feature in the Irish cliaracter tends to 
add to this delusion. A strong and deep under-currents ot 
satirical humour pervades that (^laracter, bursting forth in a 
dark and bitter flood under the pressure of wrong and tyranny ; 
but, in moments of merriment and ease, venting itself in a light 
and sparkling stream. Tlien all things around arc made matters 
of jest, and the peculiarities of individuals are probed and played 
upon, with a quiet but keen and exquisite humour ; while the 
person submitted to the process is all unconscious of it, and 
thinks, “good easy man,” full sure he is himself laying bare and 
detecting the salient points of ridicule in the strange people he is 
among. It is thought that this inclination to search out food for 
laughter, is a dangerous quality to its possessors, as inducing to 
levity upon the greaU as well as on tlie minor occasions of life, 
(and it must be confessed that the habit and love of looking at 
the ludicrous side of things are sometimes pushed very far) ; yet 
it is to be remembered that but for this constitutional tendency 
to “ daff the world aside ’ and all its cares, with a jest and a laugh, 
the Irish peasant would succumb to the spirit-crushing misfortunes 
of which he has been, and still is, but too frequently the prey. 
Mr. Binns has met with his^shgre of “quizzing,” and we cannot 
refrain from q^uoting one instance that has just caught our eye. 
Upon bis road to Magherhafelt, in the county of Londonderry, 
he noticed, as he informs us, the absence ikmile-stones. The 
driver of the vehicle, on which he was, had too much of the 
genuine Irish peasant about him to be for oiie moment at a loss 
for an answer, and he accordm|rly gave the satisfactory reply : 
“ That die old mile-stones had jmi been taken up, and tlje new 
ones had not as yet been put down.” A tnouktnd similar good 
and sufficient reasons are daily offered to the mattCf-of-iact mmds 
of English enquirers, and swallowec^ for a time at least, with an 
easiness t^t delights the secret souls of tbeir^ in^nious, but not 
alway very ingenuous^ informants. We tnu0t osg Mr* Bimui^ 
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pardon for setting him down in the class of mystified/^ when he 
tells us the following : — 

Extraordinary stories were related to me of bloody fights for the 
bodies of St. Patrick, and other saints ; and in order o appease the 
people, of St Patrick having thrust his hand through the earth to prove 
that he was at Downpatrick. These stories are related with thp most 
perfect gravity, and apparent zeal.*'— vol. i. p. 143. 

And again, shortly after : 

Some of the credulous Irish have a tradition, that the Isle of Man 
was formed out of the land scooped out of the space now filled by 
Lough Neagh," &c.— p. 274. 

We do not mean to deny that in former times credit was given 
by \he Irish peasantry to the idle tales tliey now relate in jest — 
the peasantry of every country, and the higher classes also, were 
credulous and superstitious in former times. But we do mean to 
deny that the Irish do now attach credit to the faii^ tales that 
they tell with most perfect when they perceive 

A chiel's amang them takin’ notes, 

And faith he'll prent it.** 

The authors of those amusing compilations, which from time 
to time appear, professing to detail the fanciful belief of the 
Irish in beings ot unearthly nature, are quite as often indebted 
to their own imaginations for the wild and grotesque legends th^y 
narrate, as to what tliey have actually gathered from the lips of 
parlies to whom they ascribe the belief. We cannot suppose that 
Mr. Binns,. who, in several parts of liis book, so well and feelingly 
urges die great precepts of charity and mutual forbearance, 
meant to include under the title of ^Megrading superstitions” 
that which is included under such ahead by many of the holiday 
tourists that visit Ireland to slander and vilify lier. We allude to 
the religion of her people. It has-been the tolerant custom to 
denounce the Catholic religion as a superstition, but as we do not 
think our author intended to adopt such a mode of speaking of the 
religious belief of his felIow*^mw, it is not necessary to dilate 
farmer on the subject. 

Acquitting hihi of wilful bigotry, and giving the ample credit 
he deserves for his evident kindliness of feeling, and nis sound 
and lightened remarks on the holiness of mutum charity, as well 
as on matters of mundane poli^, we turn to what he does permit 
himself to remark as to me raith of the Irish people, and the 
conduct of their pastors. 

It is notorious that the blessings that are ever found to result from 
a free and unmolested perusal ofi the bible, are often denied to the 
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poor and unlearned mendieta of the Roman Catholic eommumou. 
Except in the company of their priesta, or when attending divine 
worship in tlieur chapels, they are forbidden to conault the Scnptures ; 
thug bmng excluded from one of the richest sources of instruction and 
comfort. Besides, apart from the evil of intertlictinff the popular use 
of the Scriptures, in a spiritual tniint of view, the prohibition is ol^ec- 
tjonable on another ground. It imposes on those who submit to it, a 
yoke of mental slavery. As long as a people submit to a dictation of 
this sort, they are unfit for the successful execution of great enterprizes. 
But in spite of the interdiction of the priests, the Catholics, I believe, 
will not be prevented from reading the Scriptures. In one place 1 
visited, 1 was told by a most respectable gentleman, that such h^ been 
the anxiety of several poor Catholic families in his neighbourhood to 
‘ search the Scriptures * in consequence of relations from their children 
of passages they had read at the schools of the Board, 4hat, in defiance 
of the risk they ran, they had actually obtained bibles ; and Mr. 
Blacker, at the conclusion of his * Claims of the Landed Interests,' gives 
the following information : * 1 have been lately assured by a Protestant 
clergyman, that he had it from good authority that Roman Catholics 
were now meetiug by stealth, at nighjt, to read the Scriptures, in a 
district where Pgpery seemed thoroughly to predominate." — vol. ii. 

p, 228. 

As to Mr. Slacker's statement (or, more properly, the state- 
ment of Mr. Slacker’s anonymous informant, on equally anony- 
mo|is good avthorii^^) it is but one of t!)e thousand astonishing 

! )roofs of the spread of the Gospel in Ireland,” that are to be 
bund every day in the Tory papers, and that are deficient in 
but three important requisites, dates^ names^ and truth. Mr. 
Sinns is mistaken. It is not notorious that Catholics are not 
allowed to read the Bible. They are forbidden indeed to read 
the Protestant version, because the Catholic Church believes, and 
has the clearest evidence to prove, that thal version was in 
very many places wilfully corruptea. Catholics may read the 
version t^ir Church approves of, and to which she has added 
notes and commentations to assist the judgment ; far she re- 
pudiates the idea that every person — the unedficaMl as well as 
the e^icated — the obtuse of mind as well as those, of keen 
perceptions — the weak and unstable as well as the somui and 
sdid reasoner— can all alike interpret for themsdves the obscure 
and difficult passages of the Hmy Writings., The vast vartsty 
and gradation of intellect, character, and raucation, to be facmd 
in the human race, have the effect of producing dqucd variety 
of opinion on questions of civil policy and other matters of 
universal interest; yet it is held that on one point,— 4he highest, 
most important, and dtffieolt of all— the question of religfaus 
belief— a harmony and accordance of opinion and of decirion is 
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attainable by the unassisted efforts of each human mind, working 
^ itself, apart from the mass, and from all counsel and support, 
riut perfect harmony, it is stated, is not required, except upon the 
founaation truths of religion. Has even this l^n attained ? if 
so, then why are there Anabapdst^ Owenites, Southcotites, 
Atheists, and a thousand other designations? The Catholic 
Church provides for her children guidance and counsel — she 
traces the succession of her heads from the Apostles ; and from 
them transmits down, through the long reach of 1800 years, the 
unchanged unchanging inteq)retations of the Sacred Volume; 
and long as time shall last, she will still transmit that interpreta- 
tion to every successive generation of her children, as their chart 
ahd compass, pointing out the one true course over the darksome 
waters of existence, to the secure and blessed haven of eternal 
happiness. 

Besides this grand accusation of Mr. Binns, he accuses the 
priests of the north of Ireland especially, of ‘‘ want of charity 
and states that they and their nocks entertain towards those of 
the opposite faith, a deejhfooied and unchristian prejudice.^' 
Were tlie case so, it ought scarcely to be wondered ai, when both 
pastors and flock are and have been treated with such contempt, 
oppression, and insult, by ‘‘ those of the opposite faith,” — Protes- 
tant clergy and Protestant laity, both landlords and lower orders. 
Orange processions, sanctioneq and patronized, — corps of oraisge- 
inen, not only suffered to drill and arm themselves, but encou- 
raged and cheered on to ‘‘ wreck” and devastate the little 
property of Catholics, — to insult and outrage their religious 
belief aiid religious ceremonies, and put in peril the lives of them- 
selves and their families, — these are the fostering kindnesses that 
Catholics receive at the hands of ** those of the opposite faith” in 
the north. Is it strange that they are not very grateful for such 
treatment ? 

Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last; 

You^spurned me such a day ; another time 
You owled me — dog ; and for these courtesies, 
rU kmd you thus much monies?’’ 

Tor such courtesies” as we have described, we do not think 
much gratitude is due from Catholics^ but we do not, however, 
griaht mat they entertain the unchristian projudice Mr. Binns 
speaks of. We fear he is the unconscious retailer of calumnies 
he heard from those who hate the Catholics and their religion. 
He has been amon^ men like Mr. Blacker — in politics heat<^ 
partisans — and their exagwrated and unfound^ stories (the 
spring of that unfoigivin^atred which raiddes in the breasts of 
those who have done the wrongs” the otfi^ring, tob, of fear — 
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cowardly fear — of the consequences of their own and their pre- 
decessors’ ill-treatment of the people among whom their lot was 
cast), these stories have been poured like a deadly poison into 
Mr, Binns’s mind, perverting nis natural good judgment, and 
prejudicing him, despite of himself A sample of the nature of 
the information sometimes given him (and, indeed, another in- 
stance, and, in this case, a malignant one, of the species of mysiir 
JUration we have before said to be common in Ireland towards 
ready-believing strangers), is in his second volume, where he tells 
us he learned that, at Philipstown (King’s county), peace and 
order prevail, “ not MORE than eight or nine Protestants 
having been murdered in affii^ays connected with religion during 
the last fourteen years.” (vol. ii. p. 65.) We regret to be obliged 
to say, that among' those of Mr. Binns's own coihmunion-^the 
Society of Friends — we mean the Irish portion of that Society-r- 
are some, and many^ of the most deep and inveterate enemies 
and calumniators of Ireland and her unfortunate people. Their 
conduct is very much unlike that of the members of the same 
most respectable socie^ in England, where the great ^nd con- 
stant characteristics of the body are charity, liberality, philan- 
throphy, in its most energetic degree, as so abundantly testified 
in a thousand ways, and pre-eminently by their whole-hearted 
and self-devoting exertions in favour of the Negroes. Honour to’ 
the body that produces such men as Joseph Sturge, who twice 
gave up his home, his country, and his ease, to brave the dangers 
of the climate, and the persecutions of the culprit planters, to 
ascertain with his own eyes, and report to the world, the real 
condition of the apprenticed labourers” in the West Indies ! 

We gladly leave the unpleasant subject we have been discuss- 
ing, and turn to our author's allusions to, and descriptions of, 
Irish scenery and objects of interest. The following is his deci- 
sion oh the much-agitated question, whetlier are the Irish or the 
English lakes superior in point of beauty ? 

Having sCen the Lakes of KUIaroey, 1 was enabled to draw a com- 
parison for myself between them and the rest of the Irish lakes and the 
celebrated lakes of the north of England. Lough Neagh, the largest 
of all the Irish lakes, would be aHc^raier uninteresting, were it not for 
its immense extent, and for the pebbi^, petrifactions, and plants, scat- 
tered upon its shores. Lough Emi^ the next in size, certainly snrpasses 
Windermere, as a lake, in me neighhsmrfaood of which, art and nature 
are united with consummate felicity; and Lake Killikren, and the other 
lakes of Cavan, are, from their number, welt as their variety and 
beauty, certainly entitled to take high rank among the' Ifdtes of the 
* Emerald Isle** Lough Gilly, though OMsparadvely unimportant, when 
considef^ in i^efttence exclusively to size, is a charming spet,iiifiiiriisly 
superior, in my opinion, to Lough Erne. The Islands on it are bolder, 
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the shores not so flat, and more variously indented ; and the mountains 
seen from its bosom, far surpass, in diversity of character and outline, 
those that encompass the latter lake. It also has a charm in its luxu • 
riant arbutus, that Lough £me cannot pretend to. But the Lakes of 
Killarney, attractive as many of the others unquestionably are, exceed 
them all in variety, boldness, and beauty. None of the Liakes in either 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, or Lancashire, will bear a comparison with 
these. . • .Those who have not seen the L^es of Killarney, can form 
no adequate idea of the abundance and exquisite loveliness of the ar- 
butus there.*' — vol. ii. pp. 11 5-1 9, &c. 

Mount Melleray, the seat of the order of the Trappists in Ire- 
land, he thus describes : — 

“ Being provided with a note of introduction to the Rev. Mr. Ryan, 
the superior of the Trappist settlement at Mount Melleray, 1 set off to 
inspect that most interesting and singular establishment. ' Mount Mel- 
leray (a name ^iven by the monks themselves^, is situated near Cappo- 

S uin, in the midst of a vast tract of barren neath, on the side of the 
[nockmeledown Mountains, which were covered with snow. The 
buildings are of immense magnitude ; and though certainly striking 
from the loneliness of their position, and deeply interesting from the 
associations connected with the history of their inhabitants, have nothing 
to recommend them as specimens of architectural beauty. They strongly 
reminded me of the drawings of tlie Hospices on the Alps. Mr. Ryan 
received me \iith great politeness, and shewed every disposition to com- 
municate information on the subject which had induced me to obfl'ude 
upon his privacy. In 1831, it appears, seventy -eight monks, who, for 
fifteen years, had lived happy and contented under a M. Saulmer, em- 
ployed in cultivating the barren lands of Brittany, were forcibly ex- 
pelled from the Monastry of La Trappe of Melleraye, their expulsion 
being accompanied with acts of brut^ violence, ^ attended,’ (to use the 
woros of Mr. Ryan,) ^ by many atrocious circumstances, based upon 
accusations the most stupid and calumnious.’ On arriving in Ireland, 
Sir Richard Keane granted them, at a nominal rent, 600 statute acres 
of moor and bogdand, on a lease of one hundred years. This they in- 
stantly began to cultivate ; they, at the same time, began to raise their 
extensive buildings; and it is a ranarkable fact, a faeU by the way, 
ih<U speaks with singular emphasis against (he indispensableness of a 
compulsory Chunds^ Uiat, though possessed of ou\j one sixpence on their 
arrival, they raised, within the short space of three years, a series of 
structures &at would have cost, if paid fiv at the usual value of woric, 
not ksB than £10,000. They were, however, gratnitoimly assisted in 
their stupendous underliddnn (for such they may indeed be called) by 
the people on every side. In a country where trthe has neariy eeued 
to be colleoted, a small company of religious men, sixty in number, 
have succeeded, though pehuiless, in converting a wilderness into a fer- 
tile place, and in raising an immense and costly habita^om This can 
only be accounted for by the fact, Oiat the relipon th^ professed was 
the religion of the people, and that the people honefared and respected 
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them for the virtues that adorned it The monks of Mount Melleray, 
when 1 visited their establishment, had 120 acres under cul^vation, 
yielding fine crops of ry^ oats, turnips, and potatoes. Their mdens, 
too, abound in every variety of vegetables. They have plantei( more- 
over, 120,000 forest trees; so that, in a few vears, the face of the 
country, so lately brown and bare of beauty, will be covered with ver- 
dure. Besides the land granted to the Trappists, Sir Richard Keane 
had 5000 acres of bog, ^1 of which was untenanted and uncultivated. 
Since the settlement of the monks, however, the whole of it has become 
tenanted, and is now undergoing cultivation. Buildings are springing 
up on every side, aud the barren waste b gradually changing into a 
fruitful and smiling land." 

In common with all visitors of late years to Ireland, Mr^ 
Binns made it a point to go to Darrynane Abbeys the seat of 
Mr. O’Connell, M.P.-for Dublin. His description of it is full, 
and contrasts favourably with 4he descriptions given by other 
tourists, some of whom seem to wish to avail themselves of Mr. 
O’Connell’s hospitality, in order to abuse it. 

“ Old easily almund in the course of the drive from Kenmare ; and 
from the high moors, about two miles before we arrive at the descent 
to Darrynane, an extensive and noble prospect b commanded. The 
mighty Atlantic bounds tins magnificent view, which includes, among 
other objects, the mouth of the Kenmare River,— the Islands of Scariff 
and Dinbh, rbing abruptly out of the ocean, — the rocks called the 
BuII,4£ow, and Calf, at the extremity of the peninsula that divides 
Bantry Bay from Kenmare River, — and, lastly, Darrynane House, and 
the ruins of Darrynane Abbey, seposing at the foot of the mountains, 

on the borders of Kenmare River, near the open sea It was on a 

Saturday evening I arrived at Darrynane, and having left my introduc- 
tion to the proprietor, along with some other papers, in Dublin, I had 
an opportunity of proving the statements made to me es to hospitality. 
I had, in fact, no other introduction to Da^^ynane Abbey, than that I 
was a stranger and an Englishman; but these were amply sufficient. . 
.... The day on which 1 arrived w& a fast-day, the table was admirably 
supplied with a variety of fish, and some excellent Kerry mutton for the 
use of Proliant strangers. Fourteen different kinds pf fish, cawht 
close to the place, ore frequently on the table at the same time. The 
coast abounds with fish— as many as thirty turbot have been caught at 
one draught. Darrynane Abbey b aa extensive pile of buildings, 
erected at different periods, and witho|t eegard to any particular Or&r 
of architecture, or uniformity of phm. Conventencei and the comfort 
of hb guests, seem to have guided Mr. O^Connellin the enbumment of 
hb mansion. In front stre^es a garden, at the end of. which b a fine 
natural lawn of short soft grass— hi spring and summer w scene of 
various sports and pleasant recreative exerois^ The sea, which here 
forms a small bay, comes close up to the ^wn. The sands are firm and 
clean, and the waves, which struck me as of a remarkably emerald hoe, 
are interrupt^ in their miyesUc progress by picturesque rocks* A 
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rookeiy presents a scene of perpetual animation to the north of the 
house ; and in the same direction are extensive plantations, containing 
rustic bowers, tastefully designed, and winding walks, by the side of 
clear brooks. . All these, of course, I saw under considerable disadvan- 
tages, it being winter ; yet 1 saw enough to convince me that Darrynane 
is a lovely spot. TJie air is peculiarly wholesome ; and during my stay, 
a letter was received from Mr. O'Conndl, anticipating the enjoyments 
of his native place, and speaking with delight of deriving from its 
healthy climate a good stock of healthy to enable him to stand the poli- 
tical war. When at Darrynane, hunting is his favourite exercise ; and 
I was informed he climbs the rugged .mountains after his favourite pack 
of beagles, with all the untiring activity and buoyancy of youth.'*. . . . 

Having gone with the parish priest to the parish chapel of 
Darrynane, Mr. Binns was — 

** Much strdek with the devoted manner of the congregation, not 
only in tliat lonely chapel, but in every part of Ireland. They who 
sneer at the religion of Roman Catholics, would forego their contempt, 
if they saw the consolation derived from the despised faith of their 
fathers by the half-starved Irish. As a Protestant, I dissent from many 
of the doctrines X)f the Church*of Rome ; but having seen the power of 
those doctrines over the hearts. and conduct of their votaries, 1 am ad- 
monished not to mingle my dissent with uncharitablenesS. . . .The minis- 
ter of this congregation was a man of humble pretensions, but indus- 
trious and zealous in his calling. . . .His unostentatious dwelling was a 
very humble cabin, such as few labourers in England would consent to 
live in, and his labours immense* • • .The congregation were remaskably 
clean and respectable-looking, and are a stout and healthy people. 
They believe their ancestors to have been of Spanish origin, and feel 
some pride in the antiquity of their descent From this feeling of 
family pride, Mr. 0*Connell himself is not quite free; making use of 
the circumflex over the * 0,* as indicative of Spanish origin.'* — vol ii. 
pp. 843, 847, 349. 

The circuni/lea: over the ** d* in Mr. O’CcnnelPs name, we 
understand is meant as a contraction of an Irish word signifying 

the son 0 ^” and . not as evidence of Spanish origin. At the 
same time, Mr. Binns is quite right in saying tlmt tliere are 
many marks of a Spanish race among the southern peasantry 
of Ireland, and^so in Galway, the likeness of which to a Spanish 
town has forcibly struck many visitors. The simple cause is 
this, that a very long continued, and, for the times, a very inti- 
mate intercoursetand correspondence, existed between tb6 sliores 
of Ireland and the northern coast of Spain ; and warlike adven- 
ture, or, more^ frequently, mercantile enterprize, continued this 
intercourse and correspendence, from a remote period, down to 
so late as the middle of the last century. The extent and strength 
of these relations between *the two countries, are, comparatively 
speaking, very little known in the present day, and^^ndsed, were 
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so in a very limited degree to the various English historians and 
writers upon Ireland during past ages* ' 

, We have not left ourselves room to notice other remarks upon 
scenery, and descriptions of objects worth visiting, in Ireland ; 
but for them, and other matters and topics of general interest, 
we refer our readers to the book itself. The two volumes are 
decorated with a few . lithographs from the author’s personal 
sketches, and they are of a character to excite a wish that Mr. 
Binns had used bis pencil more. We have said in the beginning 
of this article that his work is one deserving of much commenda- 
tion, and calculated to repay the perusal ; and that opinion we 
repeat. If those to whom we seek to recommend it, do not find 
grounds to agree with our opinion, they must at least grant that 
it is the production of an instructed and benevolent mind, 
honestly and anxiously seeking after truth, for the sake of truth 
alone. 

We cannot close without transcribing from vol. i. the following 
short description of a contrast that struck our author, on his first 
return to England, after a few months* stay in thewsister island : — 

What most immediately and. most forcibly struck me, was the 
amazing disparity which a sail of not more than five or six hours had 
produo>ed in the character and appearance of the people. On that side 
of the channel, squalid looks and lamentable destitution met me at al- 
mo^ every step ; on thisy the plump and rosy faces of a well-olothed 
population greeted me wherever I went In Ireland, three or four 
shillings a week was a very respectable amount for wages ; here, the 
same class earn regularly from twelve to fourteen. As in a dream, I 
was transported from a land of poverty and misery, to one flowing with 
milk and Honey** — toI. i. p. 237. 

This needs no comment — all who have crossed the channel 
have been struck with the melancholy contrast ne mentions. It 
exists, and must, we fear, exis^for some time longer. The effects 
of seven- centuries of grinding oppression ^nd unbridled tyranny, 
cannot be got rid of in a day« llemedial efforts are in progress 
— feeble and tardy, indeed, as yet — but still they are being made. 
It is the* duty of those whose fathers created the miseries of Ire- 
land, to give their best energies to the noble task of raising her 
to a level with her happier sister. It is, above all, the duty of 
her sons, of every class and every rat^k, to devote themselves to 
her regeneration. Yet, of her own children, a large proportion 
are inveterately hostile to her interests, while of the rest, but too 
many are led astray by the false lights of poor-law systems, and 
other wild delusions. Still is there hope that all will yet be 
light. Tlie misguided may yet see*tfae error of their wavs, and 
^e invetemtely hostile are fast discovering the utter uselessness 
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of their base and unnatural enmity. Whatever be the mistakes and 
misdeeds of the higher classes of society in Ireland, those of infe- 
rior degree^ her pebpte,— her honest, brave and noble people,-^ 
are true to themselves and to their country. By them will her 
i*egeneration be wrought out, when the time comes Jand we be- 
lieve it IS fast approaching) that all-bounteous Providence shall, 
ill its mercy, see fit to take off the chastening hand so long held 
over our suffering country, and reward her for her patience, her 
fortitude, and her unshaken fidelity in the one true faith. 


Art. VII . — Jhe Modem Egyptiofis^ Sfc. By E. W. Lane, 
vols. London. 1836. 

I N the year of the Hegira 1151, (a.d. 1773) at Cavala, a small 
sea-port in the Ejalect Romania, death suddenly released 
from the most abject poverty an inferior officer of the Turkish 
police. He left all he possessed, a male child only four years 
old, totally unprovided for, destitute of even a single relative or 
friend — in short with nO protector but Providence. The Aga 
of the place, however, touched by compassion, received the 
helpless orphan into his household ; and subsequently bestowed 
on the boy an education, judged by the Turks of that period 
suffidently liberal. He was instructs in the art of managing a 
horse adroitly, and acquired great expertness in the use of the 
sabre and carbine* Sixty years after the date referred to, that 
forlorn child became known to the gazing world in the person of 
Mehemet AH. Tlien, not only the founder of a new (fominioii, 
but an unshorn S^pson, prostrating the pillars of an ancient 
empire. It has proved the singular fortune of Mehemet, to 
render himself 'celebrated at an age when the statesman’s 
□litical fame, and the warrior’s laurelled triumphs, generally 
to decline into tlie sere and yellow leaf.” 

Not the leastf remarkable circumstance in the history of this 
truly extraordinary man, is the fact that he passed some of the 
best years of his youth in the shop of a tobacco merchant, by 
whom he was emjdqyed, after the loss of his patron bbliged him 
to seek a subsisteupe. How minute anrlhe causes that frequently 
give rise, or contribute, to the mightiest events. Mehemet’s 
occupation in tlie service of a petty plodder, confined to the every 
day walks of trade, was t^ second link in the necessary chain of 
Strang incidents, that finally enabled him to^unite t^e opposite 
vocations of war and commerce, and cultivate with such signal 
success those branches of the tree of industry, which, however 
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t|l»^lll;^ld<m and pei^j/amant p^ Of a pooplei 

1/fere yet naknewn to ihe et Extern dgfp^ 

T|ie ti^ts displayed ot the 60vere]^n» w the 

commercial luid fmanoiaT defurltn^ts of the ilwev wore oo 
doubt hi operatiou bu a mibor scale, antf gtadualty inaturiug, 
during the long hours of di^dgeiy passed at the tot^($bni«t*8 ; 
whence, after accumulatiDg a slender stooh of piastres, Meht^met 
removed to open liy,ms^zine on his own account; lliere years 
rolled quietly on, and the merchant became one of the w^Uhiest 
of his class in the Ejalect, although absolutely unable either to 
read or write. 

Mehemet thus early acquirM the habits of business ; whilst, pn 
the other hand, the sagacir^, promptitude, and vigour, shewn by 
the politic prince, the warlike pasha, equally conspicuous in the^ 
cabinet ana the field, were qualities previously germinating in 
his youthful breast ; when he volunteered to quell aq insurrection 
among the inhabitants of a village, who rose in resistance to the 
government taxes, — and actually, aj the head of a small party of 
tile police, succeeded by artfu\| management, personal courage, 
and immovable resolution -^a peculiar feature of his character — 
in carrying away four of the ringleadiers, seized before the very 
faces of their numerous fellow insurgents. Our space; however, 
will not permit us tocontinue details, purely personal and compa- 
raf^ely trifling. We turn, therefore to the eventful page of 
pubtic history, wherein we first find the since justly r^owned 
name of Mehemet Ali. It appears at an epoch of no common 
interest. That memorable hour when the ambitious aspiration 
of Napoleon, and the decirees of the French Directory, conducted 
a hostile'* armament to the shores of What a field for 

contemplation does that scene present ! llie gigantic aims de- 
velopedfl The wondrou? ends undreamed! The mighty men, 
now chronicled in the dread Doomsday-book of eternity I—What 
unimaginable consequences are ever “hanging in roe stars,” 
invisible to the fiirthest reaching eye of vain mortality I Tbe 
mandate of an anomalous anarchichal republic, despatches a host 
of modern Gauls to battle amid the vestiges^ of mmie's ancieht 
'[lory, on the banks of the 1 Thet host is led by a soldi^, 
to empse the fame p/ Qesar; yet perish a discrowned and 
exiled eaptm ! The invasion incites on ohSeure Macedoniim 
trader tp quit bis pea^ful monetary labours, ^d practice in 
ripened manlmod w mXrtial lessons of his boyS^ days I The 
ceaseless wheels of time and fortuned revolve ; til], at lei^h^ 
astonished Christendom beholds the torch of civilizafion re<* 
kindled, a%r the lapsl^ of age^ by the hand pf the now 
VOL. tv,— NO. Vlll. ' 2 0 
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merchant-monarch, on the ruins of Memphis ! The first step 
towards this proud consummation, after Mehemet Alt, drawn by 
an irresistible impulse, joined his countrymen, was the victory 
which overthrew jEgypt at the foot of her own pyramids. A 
present infliction on humanity is frequently pregnant with future 
TOnefits to mankind. 

Imitating the conauerors of classic antiquity, the French pro- 
fessed to enlighten wherever they wished to subjugate. Thrown 
among the subdued, into immediate contact with the victors, 
Mehemet Ali’s energetic mind probably received the electric 
spark, as it were, from the projects of Napoleon ; and the light 
thus derived from the growing Colossus of tlie western wond, 
guided his after efforts in dissipating the mental darkness of the 
east. Obeying their creed, Mehemet’s Moslem brethren, when 
vanquished, regarded the defeat as pre>ordained, and deeming it 
impossible to arrest, or alter the eaicts of destiny, bent in reli- 
gious resignation to the will of fate. His acute and active 
spirit, on the contrary, taught him to cast aside the veil of 
national superstition, to trace success or disaster to its primary 
cause, and discover in tlie intellectual advantages possessed by 
civilized Europeans, their consequent superiority over the semi- 
barbarians of Asia, in most matters of worldly contest, or con- 
cernment. 

If the French expedition to Egypt suggested to Mehemet «Ali 
a worthy object for his new-born ambition, a subsequent event, 
which, like the preceding, he could neither foresee nor influence, 
opened to him the daring, but perilous, crooked, and bloo<f- 
stained path to power, whira he thenceforward inflexibly pursued. 
The naturally weak, but ever-galling bonds, imposed upon the 
fierce and turbulent Mamelukes, by their Turkish rulers, were 
afresh broken, and merciless war, in its most ferocious form, 
burst forth. Fifom tlie commencement to the catastrophe of this 
intestine tragedy, Mehemet sustained a part of such consequence, 
as to render lys individual biography an historical record of 
transactions, perhaps, little inferior in characteristic interest, and 
momentous results, to the annals of olden Greece or Rome. 
Posterity, noting the sanguinary footsteps of Mehemet Ali’s un- 
sparing career, mayrdereand whether any motives could justify 
designs, necessarily cemented by blood, or atone for the sacrifice 
of myriads massacred in clearing his course to supremacy? — 
Then let regen^ated Egypt, aroused from the mom lethargy of 
morbid centuries, bear witness, that out of evil Providence may 
brim forth good. 

lo understand the preoufe nature the deadly struggle in 
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question, and the situation of the conflicting parties at its outset, 
it may be necessary to. take a brief retrospect of the history of the 
Mamelukes. 

Towards die close of the thirteenth century, and during 
the crusade of the ninth Louis of France, (surnamed, with a 
propriety which no one can dispute, the Saint) Sultan Malek 
^la, a great grandson of Saladin, and grandson of Malek 
Adhel, purcha^ a vast number of young Circassians, ^d 
selected from them a formidable body-guard. They were 
styled Mamelukets ; meaning in the native tongue slave soldiers. 
An appellation t^at at no very distant period they might have 
exchanged, without hyperbole, for the title of Slave Kings. Ao 
cording to the customary practice of eastern tyranny, the suftan 
no sooner discovered any of his slave warriors In possession of 
wealth, sufficient to render its seizure desirable, than he trans- 
ferred the owners to his dungeons, and, finally, on some pretext, 
possible or impossible, put tnem to death, and confiscated their 
property. Dissaffection, of course, sprung up and grew with 
the growth of the Mamelukes’ military strength ; till in the reign 
of Midek Sala’s successor they broke into successful rebellion, 
put an end to the dynasty of the Ayabitesy and appropriated to 
themselves that sovereignty, which they retained and defended 
with invincible valour for nearly three hundred years, despite 
the repeated attacks of the Christians, the Turks, and even of the 
all sulmuing Tamerlane ! length Selim the First, taking ju- 
dicious advantage of the general disunion existing among the 
Mameluke chiefe, overran Egyp^ carried his conquering army 
to Cairo, and there concluded his work by hanging the deposed 
sultan at one of the gates of the city. 

Beneath the sway of Selim, Egypt, as a Xurkish province, was 
nominally governed by a Pasha, or viceroy. But Selim, aware 
that the very qualities required in the possessor of such an office, 
would present him, if competent to use them, with abundant 
temptation and opportunities for establishing q dominion inde- 
pendent of the Porte, resolved to guard against the reconstruc- 
tion of a sole absolute authority, which, from the remotencM of 
the Turkish capital, it might be found difficult to destroy* To 
efiect this purpose, by counteracting the pasha’s otherwise 
unlimited power, Selim created a species *01 oligarchy. He 
divid^ the country into twenty-four parts, and pla^ each 
district under the command of a Mamduae lliis disjointed 
govemnU^t soon became, as mighti have hem foreseen, oom- 
pletely anarchical. Civil wars were continually occurring b^een 
the beys, severally; with similar sdnfe, in common, betwixt iSbem 
and the|rikduu 
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The native Egyptians, exasperated at the increasing intrusion 
and arrogant ascendancy of so many Asiatic foreigners, either 
retired from their vicinity, or refusea to intermarry with them. 
The Mamelukes, thus entirely placed apart, were reduced to the 
necessity of recruiting both their harems and armies by pro- 
curing slaves from Asia. 

In retaliation, the Beys adopted a most singular mode of 
marking their contempt for the ancestral pride of the native 
scorners. They decreed that none but foreUjn slaves should be 
capable of bearing, or privileged to receive, the dignity of a bey. 
Thus slavery conibined in one individual the highest and lowest 
distinctions of society, amongst the anomalous and isolated race^ 
who formed thenceforth a people devoid of kindred sympathies, 
and whose oflfepring were self-barred from all honourable 
emulation. 

This strange, unnatural system, had prevailed for three cen- 
turies, when the Sultan, Selim the Third, provoked beyond 
endurance by their atrociti^, determined to cleanse Egypt, 
effectually, from the pestilent plague spot 

Alreacfy had various beys been severally disposed of by stra- 
tagem or force, when Mehemet Kusruff Pasha, one of the 
Turkish generals during the French invasion, then (in 1802) 
Viceroy of Egypt, received secret orders from the Divan to 
sweep the whole Mameluke militia, with their chieftains, ^ne 
•and all, from the face of the land. , 

Circumstances reserved the execution of this design for the 
reign of Mahmud, and the agency of Mehemet Ali ; but the 
original conception undoubteaiy belonged to the profoundly 
politic Selim. 

In compliance with the Sultan’s commands, about 15,000 
men were concentrated under the standard of the Pasha. This 
army was gathered from nearly alb the Eastern nations subject 
to the Porte, with the single exc^^ption of the E^ptians, for the 
possession of whpse soil this intended war of extermination was 
on die point of commencing. KasrufTs infantry consisted prin- 
cipally of Albanian, Turkish, and Barbaresque hordes ; while 
tibb less numerous cavalry was a heterogeneous body of adven- 
turers from all countries, acting as a corps of observation, of 
Hide service beyond mere reconnoitering, and styled by the Turks 
iMAVs (fools). 

The Mamelukes were incomparably better soldiers dian their 
foes, and so especially deiifterous in their manoeuvres,^ that the 
greatest general of the time (Napoleon) had previously pro- 
nounced them the most aceomplisbed cavalry in the world ; yet 
the practical advantages detivaole from their superbAty in dbis 
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respect, were commonly n^Iected and lost by tlie beys through 
their own incessant dissensions, since the common cause was ever 
unheeded when it interfered with the indulgence of a personal 
jealousy, or the furtherance of a private interest. 

At this crisis, Mehemet Ali, who had distinguished himself 
during the late contest with the French, by bravery and judg- 
ment, received from the viceroy the rank of general, and was 

f )laced at the head of a division of the Turkish army. Envy, 
latred, and malice, had their votaries among the Ottoman, as 
well as the Mameluke leaders, and Mehemet did not long enjoy 
his command. After the loss of the battle near Damanhur, 
some of the other generals accused him of causing the overthrow, 
by a retreat only attributable to treachery or cowardice. Me^ 
hemet clearly refuted the imputation, and showed, not only that 
his apparent flight was a mere feint, for the purpose of dividing 
the enemy’s force, but that the plan was actually preconcertea 
with the very men who charged him with a desertion, in reality 
committed by themselves. The Pasha, nevertheless, either 
prejudiced against him, or yielding to the popular Turkish 
belief in the subjection of a fated individual to the pursuance of 
misfortune, deprived Mehemet of his post, and without ceremony 
dismissed him. Indignant at such undeserved degradation, the 
wronged and insulted soldier resolved to vindicate his valour, 
ai^ seek revenge on his traducers, by combating for, instead of 
against, the Mamelukes. In their cause, he soon proved himself 
e(]|ualljr well versed in the arts of policy and war ; succeeded in 
alienating the Albanians from the service of the Crescent, and 
attaching them firmly to himself; opened the gates of Cairo to 
one of the beys, and forced Mehemet Kusruif to fly to Damietta, 
whither he followed, besieged, and took^ him prisoner. From 
event may be dated the rise and progress oi Mehemet AU^s 
military ascendancy and poliltcal influence. 

In the East, revolutions, except in very rare instances, arc 
never directed against the established form of government, but* 
are merely aimed at some of its presiding TOads. A martial 
mutiny, or a factious insurrection, may produce what we term 
a chanTO in the ministry, or even lose the monarch his sc^re 
and lifo, but still the people never dream of altering the regular 
institutions, modes, and methods of authority^ Thus, in Egypt, 
during three centuries of unceasing discord and bloc^hed 
between the Turkish pashas and the Mameluke^beys, originating 
and inherent in the veiy ingredients ^f the administration given 
to the country by Selim the First, neither sultan nor slave^ib^ 
thought of ameliorating the evils ^perienced, or stopping 
carnage perpetrated, by remodelling the state* A fr^ pa&a 
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succeed^ to the dii^ty and danger of his slain predecessor. 
One 1>ey supplanted or assassinated another ; but the i^ical 
cause remained undetected and untouched. When intelli^nce 
of Mehemet KusrufTs capture and imprisonment reached the 
Porte, die Sultan ostensibly contented himself with nominating 
Ali Gazairli, with conciliatory powers, to the violently vacated 
pashalik. The new viceroy carerully concealed his secret hostile 
instructions beneath the cloak of peaceful amity, and Mehemet 
Ali met his hypocrisy with more than equal dissimulation. 
Whilst apparently unsuspicious, and professedly obedient, he set 
his engines in motion, and inducea the beys to strike an anti- 
cipatory blow, watched his plot gradually and when the 

moment for action arrived, at once threw off the friendly mask. 
Supported by Kim, at the head of his partizan allies the Alba- 
nian troops, the bevs succeeded in making Gazairli their pri- 
soner ; but unlike Mehemet Ali, who only incarcerated Kusruff^ 
they put their unfortunate captive to death. The Mamelukes 
were accustomed to communicate and receive orders from the 
viceroy, through the medium bf a sheikh-el-beledi a sort of high 
deputy or delegate appointed by the beys. 

Subsequently to the fall of Mehemet Kusruff, this weighty 
office had been entrusted to a certain Osman Bardissy, who, 
pending the appointment of a successor to the late Gazairli 
Pasha, ruled unopposed, and with the aid of Mehemet Ali, 
almost despotically, over all the country. The calm was of short 
duration. Just at this juncture an unexpected candidate for the 
equivocal prize of power appeared. Mehemet Elfi Bey advanced 
pretensions to the supreme authority of Egypt, supported, as he 
alleged, by the court of Saint James's, and under the express 
protection of England, whence he had then arrived. 

The eagle eye of Mehemet Ali did not fail to perceive in these 
clashing daims the means to serve his own intents. He had 
hitherto used the Mamelukes as instruments to free himself from 
the successive 'J'urkish viceroys. They were now to weaken 
their own force,' and assist him in removing the remaining 
imp^iments to his ultimate objects. He began by firing the 
rival spirit of the two competitors into active hostilities. Then 
assisted Osman Bardi^ to gain an easy triumph, and forced his 
adversary to fly from 

That done, he cland^tinely instigated the adherents of the 
beaten bey into' fresh intrigues, and succeeded in raising the 
clamours of the fickle popviiace so high arainst Bardis^, that he 
compelled him to follow the example of Britain's protege, or 
emissary, and save his life by 'self-banishment. 

For more than four hundred years had the Mfeunelukes, 
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^ually famed for courage and craftiness, foiled all assailants. 
Tney still defied eveir effort of the Porte to subvert them, either 
by fraud or force. Yet this wily intractable tribe were moved, 
as mere puppets, by the super-subtle spirit of ati otherwise 
powerless stranger, in birth utihonoured, and of name obscure.” 

From the departure of Osman Bardissy, Mehemet Ali was, in 
fact, Viceroy of Egypt, though he wisely abstained from assuming 
the title. Under similar circumstances, any shorter-sighted 
ambitious novice, would assuredly have seized it, since there tvere 
none openly prepared to contravene his will. But Ali saw 
clearly the perils of his situation. On one side, the offended 
Porte ; on the other, the dangerous beys. Both parties would, 
inevitably, have been exasperated at his elevation ; and he would 
thus have been exposed to the attacks of both. Calculating visible 
probabilities, the chances of an immediate appeal to arms were 
greatly against him, and he resolved to strengthen his position 
by artificial disinterestedness, rather than venture an advance 
that would place him between two fires. This determination he 
executed by nominally replacing on the vice-throne, Mehemet 
Kusruff, his former commander and after captive; a master- 
stroke of refined policy, that would have reflected credit on the 

f enius of Macbiavel himself. Not only was the wrath of tlie 
)ivan turned aside, by the air of submissive repentance for the 
p|st, and the desire to conciliate in future, ap^rently evinced 
by this measure, but it averted from him any mistrust entertained 
by the beys, and awakened all their old enmity against the rein- 
stated Pasha ! If the Mamelukes refused obedience to Kusruff, 
and he should have recourse to arms, even then the belligerent 
parties would serve Ali, by mutually weakening each other. 

But Mehemet Ali looked for another result. The rejection 
was existed — the train of its consequences laid. He rightly 

a ed his influence over th^ minds of the multitude, as not yet 
;iently absolute for the mere expression of his will to be 
received as the decree of an oracle. No ; the many must com- 
mand him to his own wishes. Accordingly, the sheikhs, and the 
officers of the army, strongly opposed his choice ; and acting no 
doubt, unconsciously, on suggestions emanating, indirectly, from 
• himself, solicited the Porte to sanction their election of Surshid 


Pasha, the governor of Alexandria, to the vice-royalty "of Egypt, 
in lieu of I^ruff ; and, at the same time, a peace-offering to 
Mehemet Ali, for the disrespect shown to his lyimination, named, 
him to the poet of Kaimakan, or Lieutenant, an office only 
second in impoi|pice and dimity \o the Pa^. No eooii^ 
were these appbintmente coimnbed by the Divan, than, as 
Mehemel had foreseen, and probably mrwarded, new causes of 
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quarrel occurred, and hostilities fiercely commenced between the 
beys and their new viceroy. At this period, Mehemet Ali was 
well provided with confidential agents and spies at Constan- 
tinople, who carried on intrigues in his favoitr aioong the mem- 
bers of the Divan, whilst he, at the head of the Turkish troops, 
took every opportunity of reducing the Mamelukes ; yet also 
found leisure to regulate and reform the state of affairs in the 
Egyptian capital ; where his presence was of no less service in 
protecting the inhabitants from the rapaeitv of tlie soldiers, than 
fn quelling insurrections, sometimes indebted to him for their 
birtn. The sheikhs, or priests, who generally assumed the reins 
of power, in cases of emergency, duly impressed with the merits 
displayed by the Pasha’s deputy, soon found reason to declare 
Kurshid incapable of governing Egypt. They, therefoVe, de- 
posed him, and conferred his title and authority, subject to the 
^proval of the Sultan, on his Raimakan, Mehemet Ali ! ! ! 
Thus was the cherished vision realized, the long-sought talisman 
of potency obtained;*^ Kurshid protested, and shut himself up in 
the citadel, where he was besieged by his successor, who was 
preparing to storm the place, when a K(wicfgi Basha arrived 
from the Turkish capital with a royal Firman, establishing 
Mehemet Ali in the Pashalik, to which he liad been called— so 
said the Firman — by the wish of the people of Egypt. Such 
was, certainly, the case. They judged him by the partial good 
effected within their knowledge, and the vigour he had shown m 
repressing evils ; but they could neither estimate big motives, nor 
discern his remote designs. The Sultan was reported to be 
personally impressed wiui ominous foreshadowings on the sub- 
ject, and to nave yielded to necessity a reluctant consent ; but . 
his compliance was hailed with unfeigned joy by the priests, the 
people, and the army. The year 180S, which witnessed die 
promotion of Mehemet Ali to the Viceroyalty of Egypt, is iJso 
reiiiarkuble for another event, equally momentous in its conse- 
quences. The Turkish forces were defeated by the Servian 
insurgent^ unde,r the command of Geoige Czerny, who after- 
wards caUed forth the revolution, and wim it the independence, . 
of Greece. Hie first blows, therefore, of the double series that 
finally severed from the Ottoman empire two of its most vsJuaUe. 
provinces, were struck in 1808, though above a quarter of a 
century was required to complete the disjunction. 

Behold Mehemet Ali, after his deathnlaring, tortuous ascent, 
placed on the gory, giddy eminence of despotism. was 

there in the prospect, from* the height attained, to reoonqpense 
the fearful toil of climbing thijth^? A misertfc^ countET, mir 
poverish^ by heavy taxes and enforced contiributtoits f' Its 
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inhabitants driven to despair and disobedience I Undisciplined 
and insubordinate troops, inured to rapine, and oontinuallj 
deserting their ranks to join those of the still more lawless and 
rapacious Mamelukes ! Add to all this, the suspicious, selBsh 
policy of the Porte, ever ready either to prey upon the weak^ 
or treacherously destroy where strength might be feared ! On 
this view, but few, we imagine, blessra with the golden mean of 
European civilization, would envy Mehemet the possession of 
liis pashalik. But, to Mehemet, an atmosphere ot storms 
become congenial. His mind, cast in an all-surpassing, ye4 still, 
Asiatic moidd, looked firmly forward to the marvelmus race it 
had yet to run. Fully conscious of the precipices in his path, 
he traversed their brinks with unwavering self-dependence, as lie 
advanced towards the two- fold goal of his immutable resolves — 
the restoration of Egypt to its rank and integrity in the scale of 
nations, and the re-creation of its mental ana social energies. 

To perfect these stupendous purposes, hitherto unattempted 
tlirougn a succession of unknown ages, but half the span of man's 
allottra life remained to MehemeC. The second, and more 
glorious end, could only be accomplished after tlie full attain-^ 
ment of the first. Egypt could never be freed from the Turkish 
yoke, whilst burdened with the perpetual desultory warfare of 
the Mamelukes : still less could tW seeds of humanity be sown, 
untjl the ground was cleared of its most baneful and obnoxious 
we^s. It was necessary, also, before Mehemet could assail the 
Porte with prudence, to combine against it the various oriental 
tribes, only retained in their obedience to the Sultan by the 
bonds of ancient custom, ever prevalent among the Asiatics, even 
where plainly prejudicial to their interests. This hatred of 
innovation, Mehemet justly thought, might be removed by 
setting before them revolutionary examples within his own imme- 
diate dominion. In a word, imperious necessity demanded, as 
an opening and indispensable measure, the extirpation of the 
Mamelukes: — but it was easier to pronounce the doom, than 
execute the sentence. Previously to his late exaltation, Mehemet 
had armed the free Bedouin Arabs against the b^s, who had 
sul&red, materially, from his successes; but, as their peculiar 
habits of warfare, and high mccellence in horsemanship, must 
render the utter extinction of tl»e Mamelukes, at least by the 
regular weapons of jirar, an almost interminable labour, the too 
commcm expedients of the E^t^were resorted Thc^ prae*« 
tices <^nsisted in disseminating discord among the diieft — ^thed 
attacking them separately, when off their guard-* dhiughterii:^ 
them by peacheiy-*and, briefly, in out^manoeuvrii^ ttieoi hf 
every devitge that cfeceit or cruelty eonld invent In one instg&e^ 
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Mehemet, by false intelligence speciously circulated, induced 
them to believe that a large portion of the Turkish troops were 
eager to raise the standard of rebellion in Cairo, and only 
awaited their junction and commanding. Several of the beys 
fell into the snare, and found their deams. In the midst of his 
machinations against the Mamelukes, Mehemet did not neglect 
the more legitimate and laudable duties of a governor. He 
vigilantly inspected and improved the discipline of his licentious 
soldiery, and classified them into proper divisions. Nor were 
his reforms confined to mere proie^ional correction. He con- 
stituted himself chief manager of the police in the capital, and 
perambulated its streets, both by day and night, in the garb 
of a common kavah^ or Turkish soldier: visited, thus disguised, 
all the public places and coffee houses, and either castigat^ with 
his own hands, or gave into the charge of the guards, who 
followed within his summons, every military delinquent whom 
he detected in the commission of any ’act of violence or depre- 
dation. Such proofs of rigid, impartial justice, of public 
protection, and of unusual care for the conservation of private 
p^ronerty, could not fail to render the Viceroy extremely popular. 
So loua, indeed, were his subiects in their expressions of admi- 
ration and gratitude, that tne echoes resounded even unto 
Constantinople; and the ever-apprehensive Divan, alarmed — 
in this instance with reason — at the rapid advance of attachipent 
on the part of the people, and the consequent spread of power 
on that of their ruler, determined to transplant him, before he 
became too strongly rooted to be removed at will. A fiinnan 
from the Sultan reached Mehemet at Damanhur, designed to 
deprive him of the throne he filled too well; raise to it an 
appointed vizier, and replace the beys in their pernicious autiiority. 
But the watchers of the wonder-working head, had slept too long, 
and only awoke to hear “ Time ds past'* The Viceroy, con- 
fiding in the devotion by which he was surrounded, the tried 
fidelity of his Albanian auxiliaries, and the support of the 
Bedouins, lamtinted that destiny would not permit him to obey 
the mandate of the Divan, adding the most dutiful assurances 
that his denial was enforced by the obstinate resistance of the 
troops. Mehemet certainly owed no thanks to the gloss of 
invariable warlike success lor his popularity. His forces had 
been roughly handled, on several occasioi^ by the hydra-like 
Mamelukes, and especially by the AngIo-Eg}'ptian Bey, Elfi ; 
but all extraneous considerations of adverse import, vanished 
before ffte brilliancy of his domestic reputation ; and the eluded 
Porte found it necessaiy, for the present, to flatter him whom 
its distant authority was impotent to supersede. The Sultan 
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bowed once tnore to the majesty of the people's ••wish,” and 
confirmed Mehemet Ali in his dignity. Another fortuitous 
event contributed not a little to his prosperous progress. This 
was the almost simultaneous death of his two most troubl^ome 
foes, Osman Bardissy and Mehemet Elfl. On receiving infor- 
mation of the decease of those beys, he lost no time in taking 
advantage of the general consternation caused by the occurrence: 
resumed offensive operations ; attacked and defeated various 
parties in succession, and dreadfully harrassed their retreats, by 
employing his Bedouin friends in the pursuit. In attaching the 
children of the desert to his service, and opposing them agmnst 
the Mamelukes, he gradually predisposed them for the pmitical 
changes, and vast reformation, lie silently contemplated. • 

Mehemet’s attention, however, was soon diverted to self- 
defence, at another point, where foreign efforts were on foot for 
unseating him. An expeditiQn despatched by the British 
Cabinet, expressly to support the Mamelukes, arrived at 
Alexandria; and the disembarked troops, amounting to six 
thousand, were received into the place by the Governor, whom 
the beys had also found means to confederate in their cause. 
Mehemet’s good genius did not desert him. An attack made by 
the associates on Rosetta, most disastrously failed, and the defeat 
of course greatly lowered the confidence of tlie beys in the 
irresistible prowess of * their insular allies. The politic Pasha, 
instead of presuming on his success, and pushing it to extremities, 
threw out propositions for peace, advantageous to the Mameluke 
chiefa; ana whilst they were balancing between his offers and the 
possibility of still profiting by the Enj^h aid, the latter party 
decided the question for Uiem ; finding it advisable to preserve 
the national honour from any farther fracture, by stowing them- 
selves, •‘homeward bound,” under the guardianship of Dan 
Neptune; even then, confes^dly, indebtra to the forbearance 
of Mehemet, for the opportunity of regaining their ships. 

If, on the whole, Mehemet may be termed an indulged child 
of fortune, he caniiot be characterised (like Napoleon) as a 
prodigal son. Whilst engaged in those early games of war, that, 
in the end, were to enable him to compete for the incalculable 
stake then at issue, he carefidly husbanded each minor winning, 
and avoided risking his resources in dubious bye bets, — coolly 
calculated against contingencies, and baffled his adversaries bv 
finesse, when his hands were weak. But wher^ be felt himself 
secure, he boldly took the lead; anfjl every new trial of his 
strength only admd to the odds in his favour, on the match. 

Turkey soon put his skHl to th6 test, llie Sultan Sdifn^s 
murder mfide way for the mild Mustapha, who occupied the tturone 
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only until shortly after the repulse of the English from Egypt. 
Mustapha was followed by his brother Mahmud, on whom 
devolved the task of completing the dissolution of the Janissaries, 
and carrying on the other works of improvement began by 
Selim. In radition to the good effected by Mahmud in his 
proper sphere^ he most undoubtedly, though unintentionally, 
accelerated tlie deliverance of Egypt, by calling her slumbering 
capabilities into action. 

The Sultan’s motives for this, eventually, philanthropic act, 
was the necessity of crushing the sect of the Wahabites^ engen- 
dered about fifty-five years past, in Nedshed,* by a sheikh, from 
whose name his followers derived their designation. These 
dangerous rebels, previous to Mahmud’s accession, had gained 
complete mastery throughout the whole of Hedshas and Yemen^ 
and their victorious banners were already fluttering in the 
environs of Damascus and Bagdad, when the Sultan sent orders 
to his Egyptian vassal viceroy, to gather all his forces together, 
and proce^ to annihilate the Wahwites, who were daily extend- 
ing their encroachments in Arabia. Mahmud evidently trusted 
that the destruction of one party, he cared not which, would be 
so dearly purchased by the other, as to leave the victor’s after 
fate at liis royal disposal. Mehemet Ali, instead of shrinking 
from the honour of an‘ investment, similar in its expected 
eflicacy to tlie envenomed garment of Nessus, received his com- 
mission with joy. It was to him as the dawn of a rising sun, 
whose beams were to invigorate his strength, irradiate his 
influence, and guide him to farther avenues for its extension. 
He meditated on the means of encouraging commerce in the 
Arabian ports ; of facilitating an intercourse with Yemen, and 
of forming, among a people already won to liis interests, a fresh 
basU for his ascendency, by the protection be might confer on 
their sacred cities. Still, those baleful birds of prey, the Mame- 
lukes, obscured the horizon of his hopes. Congregated in the 
Delia^ they prosecHted their roving ravages, and Imvered, as it 
were, arouna the gates of Cairo : 

- - — dread bell-kites all, 

Seeking to swoop on aught within their range.'* 

• Kedthed, or Naged, It is so styled from the elevated aspect of the country; and 
. the tefm might be rendered Jkf^wiUiinous Arabia, Abdeelm^a saya that opinions 
vary as to the exact poaitmu of Nedahed ; but that the name, moat probably, isdi- 
eates the high tract of land which separates Yei^en from Tabamah, (JLower Arabia) 
and Irak Arabia from Syria. I'dwarda Hedshas, it abounds in marshes. The 
mountains Salamy and Adtha aieic^he beat known. The inhahitanta are an Arabian 
race called Totts, but that name is common to ali the Arabs. Hence in AMemani, 

Bib, Orien, tom. i. n. 864, Monderp a king of ^e Taits.** With the Chaldeans, 
signifies an Arabian Merchant. 
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Oceopied in h» preparations, and anxious to expedite his mission, 
Mehemet ardently desired to clear Egypt trom its intestine 
pest, before the departure of his armies left the country still 
more exposed to devastationr 

Were the gangrened wounds of the deeply lacerated land never 
to be healed? How long were the crimes of a hateful oligarchy, 
a community of public robbers, intruders on the soil, to resist 
the establishment of a healthy government, and retatd the en- 
lightenment of millions? All his endeavours to unravel by 
degrees this Gordian knot of Egyptian bondage had provea 
fruitless, and he now wound up his faculties to cut througn it by 
an act, detested even by the northern savages of antiouity, ana 
which, if weighed in the common scales of modern Eui*opedn 
religion and morality (setting retributive justice aiide) must be 
condemned as an offence against God and man, utterly inex- 
piable on earth. Mehemet resolved to lure the Mamelukes into 
certain toils, and at one ruthless blow exterminate the whole 
race and name, by assassination ! He commenced his design 
by disarming them of the habitual Mistrust, dictated by experi* 
ence and their own practices. This he accomplished by artfully 
negociating and concluding a truce, under pretence of devoting 
himself entirely to the important arrangements for the approach- 
ing expedition, and actually appeared so wholly absorbed in the 
business, as to set any lurking suspicions at rest. He proceeded 
to build a flotilla in the Red Sea, and went in person to Suez, 
to inspect the progress of the work. Numerous magazines, also, 
were at the same time erected under his orders in Alexandria, to 
render that place eligible for the commercial emporium, which, 
aided by the natural advilntages of its situation, it has since 
become. At last^ when all was prepared for the denouement of 
this dreadful drama, he announced to the surrounding country 
the period flxed for the departure of* his army to Arabia, under 
the command of his eldest son, Tussan Pasha. During the few 
intervening days he lavished all possible civilities wd insinuating 
flatteries on the Mameluke chieftains, and they were finally 
invited to visit the citadel the llthof March, 1811, and 
partake df a boncpiet in Ifondur of the prince's farewell. The 
beys, now compl^ly blindfolded, did not hesitate an instant to 
eom^y with the vioeroys gratnous request. Thetooming rang 
with shoups and all was^levriry and excitement diroughout 
Cairo, until the beys with dteir followers were past the gates of 
the dtadel. Scarcely tiad the last erflered, when ihe entrances 
were secured; and tM victims, exposed to an incessant sh)wer of 
fire from the wall% fell without being able either to fly or defi^ 
diemselves.' On the smne day and hour their l^ethren were 
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to the ffword in the streets of the city, and in all other places and 
towns of Said and the Delta. Tne wretched wreck of these 
hitherto insuperable soldiers escaped into the desert 

Thus perished, after an existence of 600 years, the body of 
the Mamelukes, who formed an exception in human physiology, 
and an unparalleled solecism in the laws of social organization. 

We have already acknowledged that Mehemet’s guilty deed 
is, abstractedly, indefensible; but. though it cannot te justified, 
it surely admits of considerable palliation. Leaving the general 
eastern unscrupulous familiarity with blood out of the question, 
still, there is no rule, it is said, without an exception, and if the 
ethical edict which proclaims, ‘‘no end is worthy, where the 
nfeans are bad,” can ever admit of a proviso, Mehemet, certainly, 
may prefer a ’^claim to the benefit. Shakspeare’s Bassanio be- 
seeches the Judge “ to do a great right, do a little wrong” — the 
supposed legal casuist does not deny the right, but yet declares 
it cannot be” — the wrmg has law on its side, and were the 
law infringed “ it would be drawn into a precedent.” We pre- 
sume there is no fear of thafin Mehemet’s case; his subsequent 
actions are of a nature to leave the memory of the Mameluke 
massacre a lamentable monument of buried barbarism, rather 
than as a model for imitation to future aspirants for fame. 
Moral and political earthquakes seem to be the results of certain 
combinations of morbid matter in any mundane systenc> of 
government ; and would seem to be permitted by an all-wise Pro- 
vidence, in anaWy with the elemental conflicts ever attendant on 
the dispersion oi “ a congregation of foul and pestilent vapours,” 
clouding the bright; expanse of heaven, when the mad ^mpest 
is, for the wisest purposes, awhile^ permitted to' deface the 
beauteous order of creation. The fate of the Mamelukes created 
no commiseration. Their heartless trade them to pity 

others. They could not sympathize in mi^^es inflicted by 
themselves. Who was there, then, to mourn their dissolution ? 
Not a tear mixed itself with the expiatory blood that moistened 
the liberated soil. ^ 

Mehemet was left to rule in peace, and the people felt that the 
sway of military rapine had passed av^ with their itUmolated 
oj^ressors. If we may crecfit hiStqry, the Mamelukes ' of the 
early ages were endowed with many splendhd qualities ; but those 
who latterly bore the name, inherited with it only the virtue of 
intrepidity; brutal, when exercised only for harm, and held in 
common with the gaun^*^ ravening wolf 1 They displayed no 
militaiy talent, 'worthy of notice, after the Frenofa evacuated 
Egypt From that time, their braveiy appeBied to degenerate 
into the mere animal insensibility to dan^, oomihon to the 
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reckless bandit of all countries. The Pasha having thus cleared 
the way for his own internal operations, the army under Tussan 
set forth on their route. The Wahabites opposed to a war bf 
extermination, the fearlessness of men who conceived themselves 
doomed to martyrdom ; and so successfully, that Mehemet was 
obliged to dispatch his second son, Ibrahim Pasha, with strong 
reinforcements, to the assistance of his brother. ^ Tlie despei*ate 
struggle was protracted for six years, passed amidst hard«iought 
battl^ alternate advantages, and severe sieges. Every step 
was disputed ; but, in conclusion, Der^eh, the capital, and last 
refuge of the Wahabites, (and, previously to the war, the threat- 
ening rival of Cairo and Constantinople) was taken and destroyed ; 
when the last remnant of the tenacious, unyielding sect, vras 
drowned in torrents of blood. f 

By their victories in the Arabian peninsula, the viceroy’s sons 
virtually added to his dominions Mecca, the principal towns in 
Nedsh^, and the ports of the Red Sea. With these materials, 
he began his welcome toil of recomposing the mighty empire of 
the Pharaohs, though the fragment^ recovered were only a por- 
tion of the number torn away, — and to redeem aH the wanting 
parts appeared an Herculean undertaking. The wasteful war, 
too, with the Wahabites, had deprived him of the Mte of his 
armies, and exhausted the resources of £g>'pt. In this exigency, 
Mehemet failed not to discover a bold expraient. He looked to 
th^'^outhern provinces, those marts of slavery, where mothers yet 
are taught to curse their fruitfulness, — and determined that there 
his conquests should be carried on, and from those acquisitions, 
his recruits obtained. 

I'he execution of this purpose he entrusted to his son Ismael, 
who, with the remainder of the army, proceeded up the Nile, and 
gathered laurels at a much easier rate than his brothers in 
Arabia. In a^veiy short time^ compared with the magnitude of 
the enteiprii^ th^ whole of ancient Ethiopia was united to 
Ethiopkb who originally lent the first elements of civi- 
lization to her,^whoae now paramount sons will, ere long, we 
trust, be enabl^ to pay off.a pfirt of the outstanding debt of six 
thousand years ! In vain the wild Africans rush forth to 
repel the intruders from twir deserts.- In vain did the savage 
Shaykieb, the bannibal Sbeluk, oppose to (heir invaders’ fire- 
arms, their poisoned arrows, their iron weapons, and their buck- 
lers covered with the skin of the hunted rhinoceros. The prac- 
tised Ej^tians drove them back to tlys sources of die river which 
they deh^^Kenus, with its colosseon memorials of the many- 
named Sesqstzis, to whom Ethbpia^ve its first tributes of ebmy, 
gold, and ivory ; Sbadney, Domer, Hdfay, Sennaar, surrounded 
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by tbe White and Bhie Rivers, Lower and Upper Nubia, that 
had not witnessed the hostile footstep of a human being, of the 
Caucasian race, since the expedition of Cambyses; Cordofan, 
Darfur, and Oasenarchepele, which, though situated in the heart 
of the desert, abounds in gold, copper, iron, and even in popula- 
tion. All these, almost virgin countries, were subdued and made 
tributary to the^ vice-king of Lgypt. Ibere is, at present, not a 
single province washed bv the waters of prolific Nile, that does 
not acknowledge his authority. These vast lands may now be 
properly styled the territories of the Nile and of Mehemet Ali ! 

Until the crusade against the Wahabites, we find in tbe actions 
of the viceroy only a negative policy. At first, like a provident 
gtfrdener, he fitted his labours to the passing season, and em- 
ployed himselPin weeding, pruning, and eradicating. From the 
removal of the Mamelukes, he began to sow, to plant, and to 
cultivate. The third epoch brou^t him the spoils of Arabia, 
and concluded with the attainments of the Ethiopian inroad. 

The cup of conquest quaffed to his full content, the now abso- 
solute monarch assumed the duties of the peaceful reformer, the 
beneficent creator. As if to dispose him wholly for the office, 
and by a providential dispensation, incline the hardened warrior's 
heart to sympathize with his new vocation, his late triumphs were 
accompanied by a most bitter personal lessoU of the horrible cala- 
mities inseparable from war, as practised in the East. Ismael, 
his victorious son, the treasiU'ed nope of his house, was cut off by 
a most horrible death. He was burnt alive in his own tent, at 
the instigation of an African king whom he had dethroned^ and 
whose agents, with the stealth of their native serpents, penetrated 
to die spot, despite the neighbouring guards, and fatany effi^cted 
their purpose. Mehemet had now reined the s^fated ilmbi^ 
of Egjqirs gigantic frame, as it stood in the time dr Moses. But 
the reconstructed Colossus was yef devoid of animation. It still 
required the livUlg breath of civilization, which, he well knew, 
Europe alone eouki furnish. He diose, for the instruments of 
die desired vivifJeation, natives of France, country, whose skill 
111 arts, In arms, and in learning, he hid witnessed, and knew 
how to appreciate^ dielij^ seen under no friendly auspices. The 
French government had entrusted its^ commerciaf interests to an 
able fbnedonary, tbe cbtibul Drovetti : and Mehemet, anxious to 
profit by fiSs extensive information on subjects vitally connected 
with the plans he cheristiOd, became sO fhmiiiar urith the consul, 
and die consul’s infltienoeii'with tbe viee-hiUg increased so con- 
spicuously, that DtoVetd’s own countrynibn termed him Alfs 
Bud reproadi^ him with having the interests of the 
Pasha more at heart thmn even those or the « gtesSt nation.” 
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Eoroneaii improv wn e ntt were fiut •pneading ditough die East, 
and Colonel wires arrived at Cairo, on his way to attend Feth 
All Shah, who had engaged him to discipline the Persian forces. 
Mehemet All prevailed on the Colonel to undmtake a aimilwr oc- 
cupation in hn dominions ; and no sooner were dw eostracting 
parties agreed, than numerous barracks were erected ait Syeoe, 
and 20,000 Arabs, with an equal number of young Nagroeafiom 
the newly-conquered provinces, were delimm over to the 
tary tuition of a disciple of Napoleon. . 

From that period, the man who could announce bimsdf te the 
vkeroy as a rrenchnum, possessed an all-sufficing pasi^paft to 
public employment, without any plurtieular reference to his pecu- 
liar qualincations for the post assigned. This indiscrimiitete 
patronage necessarily led, in some cases, to disappointment on 
TOdi sides. An opportuni^ speedily presented itself for putting 
in practice the newly acquired theoretical skill of the imtive sof 
diery, who were the first on record that imitated European ma- 
noeuvres upon African soil. The Oredc insurrection seemed 
rushing irresistibly forward on the toad to its ultimate triumph. 
Kurshid Pasha, the same unlucky chief whom Mehemet had used 
as his stepping-stone to sovereignty in E^gypt, was defeated at 
the head of 50,000 Turl^ by a mere hapdtol of Rajaht^ and 
chose, by committing suicide, to avoid the disgrace and punish- 
ment he foresaw his ill-starred destiny would award him, should 
he return to Constantinople. Impartial fortuite, however, equally 
denied her smiles to his successors. One after another, four 
armies were routed in the passes of Thessaly and the Pelopon- 
nesus : the Archipelagu was strewed with the wrecks of three 
fleets, and die road to Stamboul thrown open to the Giaourt, At 
that eventful moment, the Sultan claimed asustance from the sub- 
duer of the Widiabite^ the emulator of Sesostris; for, disinclined. 


as we may well-suppose, Mahmud must have been, to provide 
Mehemet with fresn fiiod fm: his ambidous appedte, stem neces- 
sity compelled him to oj^pose to the insurgents who threatened 
his capitu and dirone, a vassal who, as ygt, bad oStensil^idiifyed 
his oraers, and still acknowledged his supremacy, 'the^t^ 
sent evil was urgent; the fidfre might be guardeaegasist ^e 
viceroy was vS s^nussioni* and 80,000 meiv' fiD^ Ibarabim 
Pasha, sailed feum Alexandria to the teWters^-ecMrta- nf Greece. 
The arrival of Mdhemet 'Ali-s militar|JBiastes UK.rtiie Morea and 
Crete^ presented a remarkable ooinaieno^ moat curieos 
pdliticaf andtbeui. The aacieBt wiml^ caUed fiHtflV m >t Were^ 
W two most xtaamfueA, type*, £gy|^ and Gheeee^ at oondiateni^ 
into the liisto prepared by modem okspotiMB. die gfeidktori 
themsdves^ though aonteatarily ^ipo^ were» m reality, 
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mg for the same end Still more singular^ France, who warmly 
sympathized with the faromessive emancipation of both parties^ 
had equally quali&ed each for the present paradoxical contest. 
Fabrier, an enthusiastic Carbonaro and liberal, was the warlike 
instructs: of die Hellenes ; and S^ves, a thorough Bonapartist^ 
had seddously trained the Arabs. Strang, toes us at first sight 
it may appear, both the Greeks and the Egyptians were appro- 
priately placed ; for, whilst the Greeks were struggling to estab- 
ush their r^ublican independence, the Arabs were indebted for 
the dawn or their civilization to Mehemet Ali’s principles 

-—principles which Napoleon as fully possessed, and which no- 
thing but genius like his coul(Miave rendered endurable to a fm 
peoj^e. At the time in questiois Mehemet was generally cen- 
sured by Eur(^ for affording his support avowemy to crush a 
noble nation, instead of uniting with them, and thereby at once 
securing the independence of both. But the annals of all ages 
— the revolutions of South America not even excepted — have 
clearly shown, that semi- savages confound the terms of republic- 
anism and anarchy ; and that the reformer of Mussulmen cannot 
favour lib^alism, in the European sense of the word, without 
hazard to himself and nullifying his own rawer to do good. 

Hie introduction pf civilization into Egypt was not at the 
desire of the superstitious and ignorant natives, but, on the 
contrary, founded on, and the result only of, implicit obedience 
to the unquestionitble will of their pasha. It was his despotic 
influence, solely, that empowered him to reclaim the wild Arabs, 
and reconcile tiiem to tbe restraints of European discipline., Had 
he now idded the Greek revolution, he might as well Wve given 
she watchrword to his own subjects to follow die example thus 
set them, and disown in his person the self-same audiority 
he taught them to overthrow in others, ^eidier by birth, by 
country, nor by religion, was Mahemet a philhellenist, and it 
requires a ^lecies of political obliquity to demand from him an 
appearance m that character 1 But ra proved himself the friend 
of numanity^ ahd made the atrocities of barbaric war&re give 
place to thejaws of ^European hostili^. He accustomed his 
enepiies, wwdil«as lni^a soldiers, to that merOTand indulgence 
towards theomt^vtd wounded, whidi he hiiiself exercised 
ever after die dem ofids son.* 

Tbe battle of m^ariiii |nd the arrival of a French eiqpedition, 
; 

• Muob hatliSeD Ibrahfan tti Um Horn, 

•ikS indeed the iatmileaidted for ^Ibe nnkupy iixeelia made the Wtunent ercditehle 
to eU the Hberel partiee* But the fooC U, fiil Itohim wm guiltier of any hloodahed 
out of the Add of hatUe. ' AH thejuiaoherl drthtf erere aeiit % hifo to and 

wevnaftetwaada deXwNd up ta tie Ehiepaw ee^^ 
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at ki^di put aa .«ffid ta lhe do«d>dal uontest, imd Ibndiun Pasba 
evacuated the Morea ; but the pcevinoes Oreece had been 
ao dilapidated and d^^bevech that the island of Cahdia 
remained in Ida Other's hands. We should say unfortunately, 
for no benefit to mankind can possibly arisa^from lui Aaatae, or 
African ruler, presiding over a European state. Hh^^absolute 
ideas of government can only tend to retard, instead cf advanc- 
ing, the march of civilization, where it reqiures bo such in^petos. 
Another incident, insignificant in its origin, added to the viceroy’s 
already immense dominions, anothm* country, at ohm in^lOlrtant 
and difficult to preserve. In consequence of a few deserten 
havit^ taken rehige in St. Jean d’Acre, Mehemet demanded 
them from the pasha of the place, who, in accordance to ^die 
instructions he had recrived from the sultan, refused to eomply. 
Ibrahim, the right, hmid of his &tber, immediately laid siege to 
tlie fortress — dm same where Napoleon once held his qumters,— 
carried it, after a series of hlooc^ actions, and became, in eonse- 
quence, lord over the whole of Syria. 

Mahmud now found himself under the necessity of recovering 
by force what he had lost Iw imprudence; and it followed that 
vassal and liege, the two reformers and innovators of Islamism, 
the destroyer of the Mamelukes and the annihilate of the 
Janissaries, unsheathed their seinieters, and took the field gainst 
each other. The advantage was evidently on the side of l^he- 
met Mahmud only imitated his example : like lum the sultan 
felt the necessity of reform, and like him supported it by a newly 
disciplined army; but was yet &r behind his prototyM. It must 
be ccuifessed to his honour, that what he did, he raected under 
great reverses of fortune, whilst the vicercy had every facility 
afforded him by the invariable success of his arms, and came to 
the combat with areputafion, in itself '*a'tower of strength 1” 
The eyes of Eunqie were iumed to Stamboul and Cairo^ now 

I irepared to rush upon eadi other like two enraged and jeidCHSa 
ions. Two difierent races of mankind were now to tiy thdr 
mutual stoengA in single opposition. Mehemet Ifitd reinspired the 
Arabs vritb a feeling of thto* former importance, and tihey ww 
burned to distkiguish themselves under die woid ef oommand 
whi^ bad nm^ in thmr earn ever sinee the Fieot^'invuioti under 
Bonapi^: *‘Mardil Forwatdl — Hie^ now itcUptoed to demand 
retribution from the iy!ln^<fer the infiKBoinf oppa i pi idns heaped wt 
thna for three centuries and upwards; whffiit the Turks, tnough 
also disriplinedon.theaK>dera8ystem;i;h^^<>*hfy tibeir Icmg ccm- 
nnued disastmii that moral confid^ee in ifa^ own etrengcb,. 
and tbo-slpll thebr Iritden, so S^upoisal^ to the nicorii 
amis; and the result was n oomplc^. rictoiy gained ovm ffinm 
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by the fatGe* of Meheinet, in tbe plains of Iconiom, the cradle of 
thw former greatness and fflonr. 

Tbe sultan, hard pressed oy nis irresistible viceroT, was forced 
to defmd his capita] by the interference (d* the Russians, who 
poenbly might mvOateopied the condoct of the first ^xons in 
]^taih,fMd not England and Franoe barred any specious pre- 
««Kt' -for - their Icmger. stay-^ Oonstantin^le, bv compelling 
Mefa^tet-io with(kaw from/ ftiiher aggression, and rest satufiea 
with th^ wide cdnqnests-flready in his possessiom 

In Egypt die progress of civilization is positive and uninter- 
rupted ; since the people are mere machines in the hands of their 
rpler, who directs at his own plewure the enlinked mass, which 
follows in blind acquiescence the impulse received from his wilL 
Mehemet, assuiedly, must be reverenced by those whom he has 
rescued from foreign .bondage, and formed into an independent 
nation. His cortmiands they consider as conveying a divine 
inspiration deigned'by the Holy Prophet for their oest raidance, 
for they have seen every mterprise undertakoi by Mehemet 
crowned fairest fortune. 

In Turkey, where the first ra 3 rs of enlightenment have been 
introduced % a prince, whose own sun the people have witnessed 
constantly eclipsed by defeat, or darkened by evil omens, the 
Fhmhet cannot be supposed to extend his prelection so manifestly 
to the proceedings oi the sultan,— and civilization may possiUy 
for a time remain of a negative character, or inoease but 
slowly. Tlie line of policy, however, pursued by Mehemet 
Ali, with such admirable effect anunig nations who adhere to the 
cre^ of pamve fatalism, is by far too inflexible to be equally 
suooessful with any people whose customs and religious doctnnes 
have rendered them more active both in body and mind. Thus 
the Maronites and Druses were harshly tresaed him, m order 
to force them to resign their twthodoxy ; no wonder that 
tbey^ sold him the posseiuion of their mountains as dearly as 
possible. As to Sjuia,/ there is but one alternative left him, 
either to altar ^ mode of goveamment Uiere, or to res^ the 
oouatiy entkdy-i M all events, enoi^ has already been shown 
to 1^ in Uta emetinate resistanoe a -die natives, to prove that 
when suprenua^ ,is tad rifpd to make .allowanees for difierent 
customs and d>ame t erisdcB,itshoftld beconfetedto hoasograeous 
nations. The power '‘vuid -influence ofoMchemet in tte East, 
vanidies wUh the Arabic language, and in oountiies where other 
tongues ^vail, he can inapatain his mithoriiy oidy by force of 
arms. Nothing now is wanting to his foam, mit ta complete the 
task wjiicb he has imposed upim bimBel& in the diple capacity of 
a Jl«tieli(itoNf«f,a CSe«if«sror,.andaliie^aMr. * 
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As a /ZmeluflowM he has freed Ef^t from .lheaathority of 
the Porte, destined the insatiable Mamduke loeoi^ oferthiwn 
the encroaching Wahabites, and deprived the priei^tood of its 
secular power. 

Asa Coaqveror he sprei^ his victories tHlp^h Andda, I^b^^ 
the Morea, Crete, and Syria. _ ^ 

As a Reformer he regenerated the natioriafity^ the Arabs, 
organised a regular army (Nisam), and iittrodueld into l^Qrpt 
the arts, tbe sciences, and the industry of EoioM^ 

In Ae two first of his three-fold offices, he has fidrly wound 
up his labours. In the last he is still making ever}' possible 
ditfon to his noblest work. Prosperity to his efibrts— may he^live 
to see them consummated. 


Art. VIIL — IriA Tranquillity under Mr. (/Connelly nnf Lord 
Mvtyrave, and the Romish Priesthood. By Authdny M^ler, 
M.D., M.R.I.A. Dublin. 

D octor Meyler is just the sort of tool that the gentle craft 
of moderate Conservatism delights to worii with. He 
hath the devil of self-conceit beyond most doctors and all other 
nm, and being endowed with a copious and ready flow of words, 
which he is quite willing to print and publish at his own cost, a 
sly and malignant coterie, who do not like to burn their own 
fingers unnecessarily, find him a most convenient instrument far 
thnr purposes. They have used him as such on more occasions 
than one. A little flattery is all the return he demands for the 
wear and tear of bis 'brains, and the wast# of his midn^ht oih 
He despises vulgar criticism — SaUs est equitem plaudere. Let 
him only bo pufiiflH by the iStandardy and “ kudos’d” 1^ the 
Evemng Metil, and he is Messed to his heut's content. No rnaii 
was ever more easHy tidtled with a. straw. , 

It was tho^t at one time, that nothing short of ^ floor of 
the House or Commons wotUd have served thu cinvalier as an 
iuena fi>r displaying his prowess. And bad he^lrilrinni himself 
into that assembly, srith the flUiiUty riiat he p o ss fa ie s' of amplM- 
cation, and of sayhig the samU riiimteR ‘tfaaeB triia^‘t)rltboot vary- 
ing t^ expression, me kasV uf thef^g^ovefnment had 

been sung ere this. More ti^ Load Oleiielg trauld have taken 
their rest imder die power 'Of that^iril. Bat Apolh^ in an 
auspicious moment piocbed his eair^ reminding him, pnd^bly, hr 
tbe inspired nuudim of lUi rider and somewut wittimr Imuieri 
that * 
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‘ ** Physicians^ if they ’re wise, should never think 
Of any arms, but such as pen and ink.” 

To those weapons, thei*efore, did our Machaon resort, deter- 
mined to demolish the objects of his^ aversion accordinff to the 
oracle. But by an additional happineie in the luck of Whiggery, 
he has been overruled to plant his battery in the printing-room, 
where such*black missiles lack force and direction, instead of 
pouring them?' through the deadly chamber of the apotbecai 7 ’fe 
shop, n^m which every ^^t might tell. 

By his own account, and the concurrent testimony of common 
feme, we learn that Dr. Meyler was the soh of 
o “ A very valiant rebel of the name,'* 

who, like the sine of another shining light of this our day, Mr. 
Emerson Tennent, carried on a retail dealing in the tobacco and 
snuff line. Mr. Meyler, senior, however, was not satisfied with 
that small traffic, but must needs try a venture also at practical 
politics, a dangerous trade about forty years am. He became 
implicated In the rebellion of ninety^eighU — took an active part 
in the fearful doings at Wexford,— and was, in consequence, 
obliged to go into exile to America.^ Our author at that period 
was ** yet a hoy,” — a precocious youth, however, who “ had the 
si^^ity to untlerstand wliat was going on,” yea, to approve of it 
all in his heart’s core. The hatred with which he pursues U^e 
very name of O’Connell, seems to have originated at that early 
period, when the most durable impressions are left upon 
waxen tablets of the heart. It was the fate of the Liberator, 
tlwm as now, to differ with Mr. ilgrithony Meyler as to the best 
and most becoming mode of s^ing nis country | O’Connell 
having always maintained, with a consistency we greatly 
admire, whatever Dr. Meyler and his^ frieiy4l may think of it, 
tb^ Freedom’s battle” is most «effectualhM^ f^nst its 
domestie foeii without of blood. Hiat aoctrine; how- 
ever, ttKitame and hp^ipid Ibr ra yonng politician, 

whose ftank epdiessioii early treason we must record in his 
own words heart,” he says^ went widi it,” tb^ is, with 

the rebd adds, with the bitterness peculiar to 

civil dudgi^^ Irish heart then thumped by 

theaideofh^bicf^^^gomeu jm ihe ranks of tl^ yepmen, 
wearing the saiue the same musket, respond^ 

iiig to the same bugle, ai^ the sai^e politics, — being 

then most ostentati^ m i|^ loyidty.” In another 

* H U butjidstice io memoty of *»ii bonetk imi» to nMiqonf^uction». by 

adding our tOBtioionjr to tkot of of overy rank Sad ddiltotfiYnatioi(,1]i Wcxlord, 

in favour of tbe auHomithed refrataCion of Hr. Meyter*s tebor. 
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place he designates the honourable Member for Dublin by the 
^mptuous title of a “ Triton of the Minnows,” who ** sedi- 


Igynteroptuoiis 
tHiiizes un ' 


LlUl ITir* 

r. Anthony Meyler did not remain long in ^Ajnerica, being 
npletely cured,’’ as he informs u% ‘<4>f revulntionary pro- 


under a legal quibble, and is a pettifogger in rebellion.” 

tW|hope the English public srill not foil to observe the kind 
of repliBcheB with ^ich the Orangemen how employ thw scribes 
to taunt Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. 

“comp 

pensities;” nut wliat brought hhn home again to Wexford, he 
does not mention. Probabfy he had a Hake tn the cotmtfy^ which 
required looking after ; not such a one, of course, as Kelier once 
complimented a learned friend of ours upon poss^ing, namely, 
** a stake with a pike at one end of it;” tor the air of revolution- 
ary freedom had cured him of diat “ propensity but such a 
%take as enables him now to strut and fret his hour upon the 
irottoir. of Merrion Square, to write and publish unsaleable 
pamphlets, to frequent the converiaziones of the Royal Dublin 
Society, and to 

” Shine in the dignity of F.R.S.” 

We omitted to state, in the proper place, that when dps gentle- 
man was in heart a rebel, be was also, by profession, a Catholic, 
having been educated in that faith by “ the accident of birth 
a phrase, by the way, of which he is fond, and for which he seems 
tabe indebted to his recollection of the facetious Jack JohnHonef 
who, in an assumed character, gave a sdfnewhat similar account 
of himself, — 

* “I was bcn.one day, when my mother was out 

In bar redconii^; an accident brought it about” 


So goes the aong ; and so it was appMumidy with the late Mrs. 
M^er. She was “ out in her rewoning,” if she supposed, as 
no doubt she did$ that shePwas bringing an accession to our 
seven millions into the world ; vritereas, in pmint o£ fact, her labour 
produced hot dte geim^f vihat 'Wohey would have hems sorely 
justi^d in caUW “ a mleeiif Lutheran.” Such, at k^pt, we 
are ^ven to iiii£a«taiia the young gendmnan fonifd bimsdf, 
intue et in euieiwPtocia ue fkie mists of his accidantd edpcatitm 
had diapdled themselves; addioueh he staiewtfaiwed in ostenwble 
capfavky to the bondagewhi^ in Thus 

he played the byposiite'for^ OBiMi^kblf t«t hci motive 
was a patrurtie noe:-^ * 

« As long as foe chslw of t(nsMntl*<s^tnde wis fostened to foe 
Roman Cafot^cs, mid as long ks fon were ubwii^ and ntgiis% «p» 
prened for jconsdeace’ sake, I remai^ with foeiii,>-sttffeied my foil 
portion of their degradsdoa,— and voloatarily Buli|ected myself to foe 
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beavj iMMfure of thoM restrictiTo low* wUcb impeded me ia ewf 
effiMt.I made to advance myeelf in life.” ' 

It is not easy to awreciate the generosity of such self-inmndm. 
tion ; for had Dr. Meyler made a public profeuion of Pp>test^ 
ttitism pevious to the measure oS Catholic Emandpationi who 
can estimate to what a remote futurity the passing of that act 
might hare been retarded by so momentous a conversion ? In 
waiting for the event which was to remove the imputation of in- 
terests motives from his change, he stands in honourable con- 
trast to the O’Sollivuis mid omers, who, by their selfish eager- 
ness to clamber out of the boat, and by ^e spring they made in 
leaving it, bad done their little possible to sink the vessel, or drive 
it back into the current, together with all the company that chose 
to remain behind. But the Doctor, albeit nauseating from his 
inmost soul the tobacco fumes and other unsavoury exhalations 
of his fellow-voyagns, kept his seat with a constant hearty till the 
craft was moors securely by the shore ; and then he shook him- 
self and walked away like a gentleman, secretly vowing to sail in 
such vile company no more. ' 


He is now a Toiy, basking in the grim smiles bf Chief-Baron 
Joy, honoured with the valuable friendship of Sir Robert Shaw, 
and ** responding to the same bugle” with the illustrious Ctpain 
Cottingham ; distinctions which be prizes above those substwtial 
rewanu of agitation which he might (if he tells the truth) hape 
commanded, had it been his choice ar his taste to linger a Ssw 
years longer among the liberal ranks. What those rewmds wtmld 
racve been, whether he would have succeeded the lamented ..Dr. 


Clmne as physician-general, or outfiourished Crstopton himsdf 
in the Court of tiie Viceroy, he leaves the wotM to uonjertioa^. 
but of this be assures us, tnat he might, " frdkii thn poutieo .ih 
which he stood, and throu^ the influence of these who new oom- 
nuuidithe CastlC) have remed die neward of his agitatKm.” In 
cboosiK^ dberefove, with. Cato, the con^eied side^ he vtduntarily 
closecdie doer on his advaneetoent. . Exalted patriot! When 
the Tories cmne fil, they niast.be gttil^ of more than thdr nro- 
verbuA himtitude^ if they do tut consider soeh devotion to Uwir 
pineries Mfbto siU other olauns. 

Ihis is as mndi as wh know, and p«rhap more than it hsv 
ports die pubUe to hf> i^fanwtl^ o£ the pmvonalhistoiy and quali- 
ncations tn Dr. Meyl^. ' itowtalw tfetmiWMy ^anee at his 

book. • •'* • r - 


Ireland, as may be fxpm the ironfoal tide, prefixed to 

this pulditotion, groans under the bftt ofa theeedieaded monster* 
whi<m Dr. Meyler,— ‘ _ i - 

fhe great Alrides of Us eompm^,” 
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t»kn iqpcm kimaelf to draff iato the light of day, and expose to 
the people of England. For it is to “ the peo;^ Poland, 
Racucals as well as Teries," diat he writes, on me same e^i^ 
tion, perha^ tfa|t McGhee crosses the diannel to preach to them, 
because their oomparadre ignorance of the politic condition of 
Ireland, which he professes to illustrate, rendws them more 
plastic to “ ingenious devices,*' and their ears peeuliarW to 
the receptum of statements upon trust. We have no how* 
ever, of the rraidt of the present clumsy attempt upon the credu- 
lity of our British neiehnours ; for, ready as nlhmbers of them 
may be to receive unmvourable impressions againM a country 
which has been for both misgoverned and misrepresented, 
they are too wise and too generous to. admit vague assertions^ 
uttered in a tone of furious party spirit, and without the Aadow 
of a proof to sustain any one of them, in the place of eridsnes^ 
They must have at least the semblance of argument, or die ap- 
pearance of foots, to ground an opinion upon ; but the condnna- 
tion of facts and arguments will be in vain sought in the Pocea 
before us, which are a mere tissue t>f impotent railing and m^y 
declamation. 

The first head of the tergeminous monster which bars the 
access of the Oran^ foction to their lost !Qysiam, is that whii^ 
grows upon the moulders of “ My Lord Mulgrave;” and his 
Excellency is consequendy the principal ^object of every attack 
from that quarter. He would be, in truth”, unworthy of the place 
be holds in the reroect and affections of all true Irishmen, if 
every currish scribbler that either volunteers or is hired to vilify 
our country, did not rush in the very first instance at liim, hy 
the shme insdnet makes a gipsy’s or a poaolier’s dog bork at 
an famiest man. We hold it to be an iriipossibility honestly to 
carry out die priadples on which the noble Earl undertook die 
government of Irdfond, and mt be hated and abused by its an- 
cient oppressors. To administer impardid justice, and extend 
protection to idlf^men alike; to love men^ and practise it; to 
curb mid ehastiio the imolence of petty tyrants ; la proceed with 
hmiouraUe oonsistieiuy in the courae on which ho set out, ||w 
selecdng for office^ end disthwridnng with his' otmfidmioe, m«i 
aqpaUe of exeoadn^ ingood^&id^ the details hk enlaived 
aid omqirriienmre policy ; whhont paltering 

or moivoeation, to ^ chjeets Aeify and die mint 

of Catholic Emancipadon, — dwae hto dudes from which Lord 
Mulorave has never swerved, and wl^cb no man in his siteadon 
coola perfimn widioat drawing towards himself the impliimtH f 
hostility otevt^ diofougb^oing* Irish To^ Hie ammoiw 
with which be is regarded by nkhless faction, is b^ 
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possible test of the genuine excellence of bis gavemment For, 
if he were on\^ such e Reformer as some of his predecessors 
were, the opposiUon to the measures of bis administration would 
be tempered by a show of tenderness towards hjmself ; and many 
' a staunch old Orangen^n would be found dangling abput his 
Court, professing, in the words of Swift, to 

^ Do the most that friendship can, 

To hate the Viceroy — love the man." 

But they hate both, because they know that his heart is on the 
same side with me politics of his party; and they hate him the 
more, for the virtues which adorn nis private life, and add a lustre 
to his public conduct. His manly and intrepid character; his 
generous compliance (which even many of themselves have ad- 
vantageously experienced) with every reasonable request;* his 
unaffected courtesy of manner, such as could only proceed from 
an ingenuous and kjndly nature; and the clemency of his rule, 
extending itself irrespectively and alike to all parties ; are qualities 
to whic^n ordinary circums^tances, the Irish heart, whether it 
beat unffir a green coal oft a blue one, warms of its own accord; 
but the presence of these virtues in Lord Mulgrave serves but to 
increase the ill-humour of his detractors, and to draw out their 
innate veijuice, just 

As Heaven’s bless’d beams qaake vinegar more sour." ^ 

It appears to us that they could endure him much better, if he 
possessed fewer of those qualities which conciliate afiPeotion, and 
command respect ^ 

Dr. Meyler does notiall behind-hand with dboM whom a cer* 
tain crazy earl might call bis brother comrade’’ In doing 
fearful homage to the merits of Lord Mulgralbfa govemmentf by 
this species of involuntary praise."* All tbo common-places of 
invective are ransacked for terms af rancour; and although our 
author steers wide of the rashness of citing particular cases to 
justify bfe geueral^hihppics, hie yet contrives to sauce them with 
violations of tbeiruth almust as gWing as if each statement were 
a^mpanied fictitious dates and names, to attract attention 
v5 its fabulous cha^tei^ / That old stoiy, ihe invention, we 
— ' — 

• Several geotlettfio, So Tory liSvo Soos promoted» 

on tbe groaod of personal oonsMeraUe,om0ttt 

and hODosr, by Lord l^algrave;^ Lioutenant ever did tbe same by 

Whif aspirants to offioe? of die |ioliee, tbe Rev. Dr. Gmbam, 

bead-master of Enniskellin fimnli^e Sefgeea-fBeeiil Crampten, Pr. AdaflM, Mr. 
Jameson, tbe rector of Carloin smdjnaDj otber% bm esp^nmioed Uie most valpable 
proofs of his EnoeUmcy’s ff^ness to \jerve Uie private inteiests of even a political 
adversary, when hismngio involved no diir^Nrdef die pnselpks vrlAcb nb him- 
self moiaiains. ^ 
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thinks of tbe Marmiis of Londonderry, about <yConneU being 
the master of the Viceroy, is brought. Up with more than die 
usual flourish ; — 

“ This very manr there is every reason to believe, is the master of 
the Vioeroy ; that it is he who directs into sfhat channris the sti^am of 
patronage is to flow; that he appoints to the police and the magistracy » 
and even to the banch; and that he not only sways the patronage of ^ 
the Castle, but its policy abo*" 

This is a fair sample of the indefinite and random nature of 
the charges brought forward in Dr. Meyler's. book. The 
sentence we have just quoted is a short one, yet it contains six 
propositions that are positively false, and which the author 
cannot substantiate by a single proof. If, as. he alleges, there is 

every reason” to believe that Lord Mulgraye is^n so degraded 
an^subservient a position, it surely would not have been very 
difficult to state explicitly one or two of those reasons. What . 
means that sweeping phrase, ‘‘ the stream of patronage?’’ Are 
we to suppose that it takes in the whole ran^ 6f.eoc|||mstical,^ 
as well as of civil promotions, which have been confeiim^^ bjr the 
Lord Lieutenant; and if it does, are we to understand that 
Doctor Sadleir, Sir Henry Meredyth, Mr. Lyons, Mr. Bir- 
mingham, and Mr. Tyrrell, are indebted to O^Connell’s dicta- 
tion for their recent advancement ? But if, on the other hand, 
th^ are to be exceptions, then what becomes of tbe fine com* 
prehensive metaphor of the stream of patronage ?” 

Well, but he appoints to the police.” Indeed ; since when, 

most learned Theban” ? It is a well ascertained feet, of 
knowledge of which Dr. Meyler, thdttgh ignorant of many 
thiiigs, can scarcely plead that be is innoegnt, Uiat from the date 
of Lionel Shaw Kennedy’s arrival in Ireland, to tliat of his 
abrupt and somewhat huffish retirement, including a space of 
nearly two years, he, and uot^ Mr. O’Connell, bad and used the 
exclusive power of nominating individuals to the situation of 
6ub*constable, and promoting them to that of qpnstable, in the 
police. Those ranks comprise about nineteen-twentieths of the 
whole force ; and amount, tb a considerable qual^fii^ion of Dr. 
Meier’s parrot*ery, filchedll^ lying ooiomni the Times. 

But in addition to tl^ iAk^4i^q^imtments^ there is another 
office, created under the last 81^ to^whfch many an indi- 
vidual in that class of socl<^ %blch pb the most con- 

stant and valuable support to (yConhell, and whose 
interest he is always most anxmus fia serve, would have been 
desirous to be inromoted; we meap the (dace o( head^comioBie* 
A hundred mid ninety pesrsons, we believe, were raised in one 
day to tHat ^viable Mtuation ; it was left perfectly at Ifls- 
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cretion of tlie Lord Lieutetumt, bodi expressly W the act of 
BBrliamont, and unreservedly, as as regaraed the vo'bal 
pled^ of ministers in the House of Commons, to choose and 
nominate persons to fill those situations ; and how many of them, 
let the curious reader suppose, were placed at the disposal of his 
** lord and matter" Mr. 0*Cmnell ? Not a single one. Colonel 
Shaw Kennedy was requested to recommend individuals, serving 
* in the police, to be advanced to the new rank ; he did nominate 
them all, and in every instance his recommmidation was im- 
plicitly complied with. 

There are, however, higher offices than those we have men- 
tioned, of which the government retains the patronage in its 
o#n hand^ for th^skood reason, along with many others, that a 
great portion Hof ita'responsibiUty for the preservation of the 
public peace — a re^nsinility not to be shifted or transferred to 
other shoulders— depends on an efficient and temperate dis- 
charge of the duties annexed to Uiem. These are the chief- 
constaU^of the first and second cla^ the sub-inspectors of 
eotairdesllfogether with the 'provincial ins^tors, and, though 
not tnfinediately connected with the police, the stipendiary 
magistrates. Lord Mulgrave has not delegated to Colonel Shaw 
Kennedy, or to any subordinate functionary, the power of 
nominating persons to fill these important situations. Yet, in 
no instance, where th^ office, or the person designated to hold i^ 
were within the jurisdiction of the inspector-general, has an 
appointment been made, or a .promotion from an inferior to a 
hgfaer grade taken place, without first consulting him,.^ and 
soomitting the individliel, if previously unknown, to his ex- 
amination. Thus was Colonel Kennedy invested, in all such 
ca^ with a pmemptory negative ; his tmieofien^ when he had 
any to make, having uniformly prevailed, W the mcdunon of the 
parly, and that, against the im^ied wishes of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ; while his positive recommendations, which were neither 
few nor onfiequent, rarely foiled to receive a prompt and full 
cwspliance. * ■ , ■ 

Still, howevnr, as die Lord Lieutentmt resmved to himself die 
right (which hie is fiil^ ^^ded, and, we wfil add, bound to do) 
of consulting his own jne^pnent and pkasure in eonfiwring those 
appbintments, Aerer-^ rnijmdim-^re die traces of Mr. O’Con- 
nal’s btgbear infiumoe to be soimht out. And what is the 
evidence of facts,' to bear oat the oil-repeated assertimi that be 
ajpoints to tbe police ?^/ Why, be is so for in fimrar with die 
Government, to vdudh he mves his nhworful and disinterested 
suj^rt, that an application ^ng ma^ not im Mr. (/Connell, 
or oy any pertonin hU ttotne, on b^ialf of Mr. NidiolaB Ffinendi, 
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for die ratointmeni <^a M^ndiaty n^istratei Lwd Mid^ve 
wa$ verily guilty in this thing; and Mr. Fimieh, although 
married to a daughter of the great Agitator, and bv that knot 
|daced for ever out of the pale of all ** cottttUutiotuU " fevour, or 
confidence, vras sent to administer justice in a district of the 
county of Limeridc — that region whkdi the redoubti^le Ciqitain 
Vignolles considers synonimous with ** confiscadba -and banish- 
ment and there^ in a perfect understandiag widi the present 
Governi^nt, he gives unqualified satis&ction to all dmiomina- 
tions anadegrees of the prople. 

We have diligendy inquired into the number of chief-con- 
stables and sub-inspectors who owe theS* appointments to this 
ruler of the Oovertment, but we cannot (uscover one. Mr. 
Ffrench, however, is in himself a multitude sufficient to prove 
the terrible dictatorship which is exercised, and to convince any 
mind that has but a reasonable bias to the right eide^ that 
O’Connell is Lord-Mulgrave’s master, and *< appoints to the 

But he appoints likewise ** to the*in<ij*»j!racy.” ^i(||||pi|M^ 
he has mucti to answer for, that he has not made bettm^mioint- 
ments and more of them. But we are yet to learn whom he has 
appointed, and where they are located / Are they in Carlow, 
where the dignitaries of toe quorum are suffered, for want of a 
controlUng or neutralizing power, to weed the panel* of every 
name obnoxious to them on the ground or politics or religion, 
and make an open mockery of the Jury Bill, even as certain of 
the judges have dond with the Reform Act ? Are they in Tippe- 
rary, whm« calendars are fidnricated at petty sessions, and culj^ts 
sent to trial on chaiges of murder, against whom thm is soansdy 
sufficient evidence to so before a grand jury to sustain aprima 
/ocie case of manslaughter ?t Are they in Kerry, where <t^ 


* The petHion of Jimiee Fox and Qther% lately pretented to the . House of Com- 
mons, atatea diatinctliy^lior baa the fact l^n called in queation by any member of 
Parliament, or eren liy the Tarr papera — that certain magia^i^ named by the 
petitionere, Dlegmlly ana unoonafitotioo^y atmck oit one hundred and eighty-oMt 
namea fttm the w of quididod juaeraaetltmed from the Barony of Carlow, hog 
oOnaideraUy more thfo one half namee returned ; and ^Ihat tha petaona to 

rejected are for the moot part known ^i^rmers, vHtilpt the hundred and twmty-two, 
who haVe been retained ve, with (hw exeeptioita, f Toftee^ 
t In Judge Moore*a diaige to l9ie peand jiay of S^^pem^ Ungaapoth, ie Iha fid- 
lowing extimordinaty annooueement. • 

^ I find the noifhot of piiaonertt ohaifgedf with murder, aodt atdliig In murder, 
( whkh amounts to the same) asnmfy-fia^ and aiooe I came t<f dde towt, ftmr hare 
bean added, making in all, jir omrder, QyiUeinfii of the Orand Jniy, ii 

not the first time 1 base iumued fmo thie placa that it woald ho wiae at leMt, if 
not just, to represent these thin^ in their tree eahmrs. Does any man he^m tittto 
are eighty peraani to hh trM Ibr the crime of murder ttnoe me last enthuht " On 
reading oftf tfiie cakndir, 1 filed that mot one oaaahas been saldowii aa niontftpiMir 
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^ mtiHm bafi been known to do good aeF^dee, laiid j^iitukoi»r 
labour is sometimed used with effect to blind tbee}^ or ratioe?* 
Or in X^imerick, where, to the asloniahumit of half the wc^Id, 
Mr. Darby O'Grady still burlesques the very name of authority, 
perpetrating such outrageous solecisms upon law and good 
manners, as makes all that we read of Squire Weiiem and Good- 
man Dogberry^ not only credible, but most {urobable and truths 
like ? iif O'Connell had a voice potential in the appointment of 
magistrates,, we must, in justice to him, declare our ^nviction 
that such Midases as we allude to would scarcely be ^ iSeft alone 
in their glor^,” undiluted lords of the rustic tribunals and 
supreme arbiters of tne liberties of the poor. He would en- 
deavour, at least, to infuse a little |resh ana untainted Irish blood 
into their worshipful body. 

We hope that the day is at hand, when the besom of reforma- 
tion will be carried in right earnest into that nest of privileged 
depravity, so that not only oldstanding nuisances shall be re- 
movedf Jmt future mischief prevented, by the introduction of 
such into the commission as the people can confide in, 

and friend to Ireland and its peace will be delighted to 

see there. We have been long expecting a complete and 
cleansing revision of the magistracy. The issue ot the new 
commission,, under the great seal of her present Majesty, has 
been retarded much beyond the ordinary period ; and i^a;are 
willing for once to believe the TimeSj that the delay is occasioned 




ewor and the law omoers of the Crown,' mto die mwits and 
jjnalificadons of country gentlemen — aa well of those who have 
annred thein generation in this capacity, as of many who su'e as 
yet untried — with a view to secure an effident^ an impartial, 
and, as &r as may be found consist^t widi a strict ei^Mrwment 
of ^e laws, a popular magistraey for Ireland. Great, mdeed, 
will he the disappointment, and universal the discontent^ unless 

puigation, witich we all bdieve and trust the magisteml roll 
is now undm^golug, shall driv$ corruption into holes and comers, 
and bring ji^ee, pore and unsuq^ted, to the idoor of the 
lowjiest peasimt in the land. Provided dus effect be acseoiii- 
{di^ed, the tauntsmff the Tory scribes and pamphleteers, >or of 

' . —I r* ." ■ 

etjmUfiahh homicidet foongli I Have no doubt that many , of thom wUl he ibund to 
be of that deeoriptSoi^ JVo— >1^ are all indUcfiweimUeljf eel daum a$ murdbr. 
Where 4 lUfe may ha4oet in a it iaoaating aniudellble etain upon the ooun^ 

to olaee it ai murder. In mmi^ 4cMtancea, where eorunera hoM inqueata, and juriea 
return verdicta of juatifiable or ui^jnatifiable hMidde, Aere iff no dMneUon made in 
the calendar ; they are elfMeed updeivjdie beairof /** 

* See minatea i^etidoMatiAwii before Hr. $hea and Hi4<^ Browne^ at an 
Inveatigation last yaar, whioh waa held at J^dptowei. v . 
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their maetm in Farliament) ere of litrie consequence ; tiiey are 
quite welcome tn call it the woi4c of O'Ckmfiell, if 1^ please. 

But to the last an4 most audacious of these rklkmlotts accusa- 
tions:— -O^C^nndl appoints “even to die Bench^ To the Bench ! 
Does 'the gentleman mean the seats in the hi^er kw courtS 5 or 
those only of an inferior mark and digni^ ? ^o matter which ; 
in either ease be idfirms that which is untrue, and which he must 
be a very besotted politician indeed, if he does not know to be 
untrue. We wiU not, however, weary the patience of ouf 
readers by going over ground which has been so often beaten^ 
but shall merely ask Doctor Meyler, (if our humble voice can 
reach so lofty a personage) by what confirmation, beside that of 
his own sheer impudence, he can pretend to make such Isn 
allegation pass? Does be seriously mean to toy that Lord 
Mulgrave wanted any extraneous solicitations to induce him to 
confer judicial appointments upon three gentlemen, who suc- 
cessively helcU the office of Attorney-General under him; or 
would any sc^r man believe him, if he said that O^Connell had 
the smallest share in appointing *th6 Hon» Mr. PlnBet, Mr* 
Stock, Mr. Wills, or Mr. Hudson, to die posts now occupied by 
them ? We have i)Ot picked^^these names out of a number, but 
take them in the order of their resp^live appointments, l^ing 
the names of the individuals who have last appeared before the 
puUic, distinguished by the favour and g^emrence of the Irish 
Government. ^ . 

llie late triumphant contest in Dublin was a sore subject, 
even,wben the Doctor brandished his pen some w^ks before 
the election committee was struck. It is more so now, since the 
“ temporury success'* at which he sneers has been placed bqrond 
the power of chance or fraud to defeat it. But though we could 
make allowance for a reasonable share of ill-humour in so pro- 
yoking a case, it is going aditde too far ^en with righteous 
indignation, to give vent to it in such hardy terms as these: — 
“It is notorious that in the late election for Dyblin, neither Mr. 
O'Connri] nor his nominee would have had the least chance of even 
the temporary socoess which have obtained, were it not 
influence of the Castle. It vpa painful to see ^ndmnesi oofnpelled 
either to leave their ISuntties ^thout support, apd situations 

which they had so long and so, booouxmU^ flUetL pr vote k favour of 
those to whose political and religious saf^foucsits dpw wer^ on prin- 
ciple, so strongly opposed* So low did me Govei^olent descend, and 
so active were they in their esertions io obtain ilk mturn of Mr. 
O’Connell to Parliainent, that even the vky tradesmen wme tampered 
with, and some who had the honesty to be true to their prin4ple^uiid 
to vote according to the dictatm of tbdr conscience!, were or^r^ to 
send In tbdtr arnkunts.** a 



HftMnefitttWaiifwer is wryid^iuid vere»|iiCNft«- 
/ddM. The sttny of tiie tredesmen is e f^dide re- 
eoetioB 0 ^ Baron l\iyB’s TrayldEe mission to Thompson and 
Lsk^ in 1881 ; aBd wmi rem^ to die other circumstaao^ ve 
tiot what ** gentlemen” in partkolsr are meant; bdl this 
iiifdo know, that there, are elem at ^is rnmneat holdi^ oon- 
8H «n ti al and lucrative sitimttons m the •Chstjeid DaUuv and 
ranovable at die {deasure of the Lord Lieutenaat, who fhtly 
fefused their votm to Mr. O’Coimell at., the hist deetam. 
Ndther of these ahiegadeas, however, me of Dr. Mender’s in* 
venHm. The^ only <*lay in his way, and he found thmn.” 
Mr. West havmg thrust as make-weightB, into the body 

dfhis petition, to a^ravate the horrors of bis r^ulee, and move 
the qrmpathetie intonation of Andrew Spottiswoode and Com> 
pany; But when his complaints came to be investigated before 
a eonnmttee, he wisely .withdrew those frivolous and vexadous 
pleas, and concentrated the vinu and the justice of his cause in 
— ike fim-waUTt that continuous succession of mud refined, 
wh^ siPiew^t like the flour of his own eloquence^ 

" Spends— and spouts— spouts away, 

'Ite Me long, washy, eveilasMg flood. 

O'Connell has often said of himsdf that he is ** the best> 
abused man in Irelai^;" but that {duase is not applicable to 
the abuse he receives irom Doctor Meyler. ■ It is not geod dmse^ 
soch as a man might wince undmr and to remendier, in a 
wei^,‘ e month, nr a year to come. 'Tis but the buzz cf the 
bi^et wMioiit its stiMy the efibrt of ‘*.the Muest of bluebotdesi” 
and datprb by its drone, while in ei^ct it only Nnm lAe 
persecttdon into soft oblivion of road rores arid tov- 
HKwIinrs. Any edd woman can fling a shewm* of -liquid odours 
out of her^easement upon the head <» a giant; bat to meet him 
**beiudi to heard” is a work of more them anile or—udueb is the 
asrae thh:^— pmdermanice. Ora: author half con- 
fesaes as he sajni— **'It is difficult to write of Mr. 

O’Connell : tme.knows not hO^.^ faamfle sudi aanbjeet.” IMs 
is no other ftma dm oMspiaint of mimed—** A man 

Jmows not^'whiro to -baro fapr;” bat m am prosent case it is 
^haoke bostnif* w^ ^ ^ iat kn^t Wc 

sa^eet, faowsever, fUkt Doctor MMler is not dm or^nal dis- 
.covemof so ododmatn^a truth. Mepn em^ 'hammert have 
found it out bribre liowj' qnd taught puny impsters caudon by 
thmrfltte. 

The bpafomfo 

at a'ffistence and plies ' tds dSeosive volh^, like ^ Me* m bis 
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noviciate^ with his eyes shut and his head turned aside. The 
consequence is that he shoots wide of the mark. Let the reader 
just imamne such pellets as th^e bein^ discharged at O’Con- 
nell : — wo MAN can regard him as the advocate of religious 
liberty and, ^^he never delivered an oration that a man of 
ability would be proud to have spoken^ nor uttered a sentence 
that a man of taste would wish to remember!'^ 

Dirt like this never sticks. Very frequently it recoils 
plague th* inventor whereof we have a ludicrous instance in 
an attempt — most classical, most melancholy — to show that 
O’Connell has failed in Parliament. 

Even when in the House of Commons, though labouring to adopt 
a more measured and elevated form of speech, nature will still assert 
her right : ‘ Si naturam furco expellas, tamen usque rfcurret' ” 

PLoyf tritically sublime ! Would a sensible Tory disparage 
his own party by thus vilipending an adversary who has scattered 
terror through their ranks a hundred times ? Besides, when we 
are told that Castlereagh was what O'Connell is N(^ that is 
“most sincere” in his advocacy of the principles of^ religious 
liberty, who would hesitate between the censure and the eulogy 
of such a critic ? Who would not deprecate his good-will with 
more fervour than he would shrink from his animosity, and run 
in«e cranny to escape the bespatterings of that “ very foul 
mop,” his praise ? • 

The old leaven which first soured our author’s boyish stomach 
against O’Connell, is that at which his gorge still rises ; he would 
not be a rebel in ninety-eighU and “ it is quite clear that he never 
did, nor does he now mean rebellion.’* We own that we can 
see no great harm in all that; but there areoiumbers of excellent 
Tories, as well as this mouthing Doctor, whose great quarrel 
against O’Connell lies in this unaccommodating obstinacy of his 
nature, that by all their wiles and guiles he cannot be induced 
to “ come out and be hanjred.” Tliey think it would be con* 
sistent' in him to do so; out he hates consisCency and won’t 
oblige them. This is very tantalizing, no doubt, and therefore 
he well deserves to be esteemed, in the words of our eloquent 
and pious censor, “ A political monster, sent here by the myste- 
rious dispensations of Providence to punish us for our trans- 
gressions.” Ah— • 

“ Monstnim nulla virtute^redemptuift !” 

Not even by the virtue of rebellion. 

The reason assigned for this prdVoking want of pluck to kick 
VOL. IV.*— NO. VIII. 2 I 
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up a Hi of a ruction^' is as old as the excuse of the soldier in 
Horace — He now enjoys all he wants and all he contemplates" — 

<*King, Glamis, Cawdor; all he hast it" 

It may argue a lack of spirit in us, that viewing the honour- 
able member in that happy state of complete fruition, enjoying 
all that he wants and all that he contemplates, we do pronounce 
him to be quite wise to let well alone; nay, we should look upon 
him as a confounded fool indeed, if, even to allay the biting taunt 
of the Tories, he should rebel in such circumstances. Why 
should he rebel ? Doctor Meyler testifies — and we believe it, 
though he says it — that “ he (O’Connell) does not really wish 
to •establish the dominion of the priests in Ireland.” 

We have the same authority for saying that he has no serious 
intention of elFecting a separation, alias, a Repeal of the Union ; 
though, inconsistently enough with both these statements, we 
are told that he would doubtless be delighted to effect it, for 
the priests and he would then in truth be the masters of the 
country;” and what is still ‘more conclusive, and not the less 
remarkable, because it is as liigh a compliment as could be paid 
to the Earl of Mulgrave’s administration of tlie laws, we also 
learn, that ‘^should the present Viceroy be continued, Mr. 
O'Connell’s connection with the Castle will render it necessary 
for him not only to , relinquish his hitherto lucrative trade* of 
agitation, but even, as far as he can, to put down tlie demon 
^lich he has raised.” All these are strong presumptions in 
favour of Mr. O’Connell’s continued allegiance, particularly the 
last, for the present Viceroy will be continued, to the discom- 
fiture of those who long to see the country in a flame. But 
there remains yet another ground, greater than all the rest, to 
justifo the fears of the Tories that he never will be a rebel. 
Our long-headed doctor, who ought to agnize the early symp- 
toms in such cases, for he has experienced them in his own 
body — ^inclines ^to the hypothesis, that after all — though the 
honourable member already enjoys all he wants and all he 
contemplate8-*^yet wanting still more, and contemplating what 
he does not enjoy, he will on some fine day, to be hereafter 
apeeifled, we presume, in Murphys Almanack^ follow a most 
respectable example,^ and turn Protestant. That will be a 

great day for Ireland whenever it shall come to pass. 

« 

It IS not improbable,” says this disciple of the Delphic God, but 
that his eyes may be again opened to the errors of the Church of 
Rome, that the flame even of Protestantism might animate his Irish 
heart, dissipate the mist that obscured his way to the wq/shack^ and 
enable him to quarter all the young HannibalB on the coimtry, accord- 
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ing to the moat approved precedent of the Tory, Whig^ and Radical 
lord Uiat now occupies it." 

It is quite natural, we admit, for Doctor Meyler to lay that 
down as the most appropriate terminus of the road which con- 
ducts to worldly honours and distinction. 

For which one, or for how many of all the crimes above 
enumerated' or anticipated, Mr. O’Connell deserve to be pro- 
scribed and driven beyond the limits of civility,- we are still in 
the dark ; but it is decreed. Yes — this non-rdbel, par nontu- 
mace^ this non-repealer, anti-priest-supporter, contented Papist, 
and Protestant in embryo, is outlawed ; there is no rlf^ht hand 
of fellowship to be extended to him ; even legal protection must 
be denied him ; every imaginable species of warfare is to be per- 
mitted against him; .and he is to be hunted down, like the un- 
tamed and untameable vagrants of the forest and felons of the 
fold. Hear the sentence — 

“ One Is led to regard him as one of those fera natura Q/arof* our 
Lon f/ inns is pleased to write it) agaimt whom any mode of warfare 

JUSTIFIABLE; and we become unavoidably impressed with the 
conviction that it is the imperative puty of every honest man hi 
society to raise up, at least, his voice against so dangerous and so 
abandoned an incendiary ^" — p. 61. 

iThe worthy Sangrado seems to have perfected himself in 
Clirislian morality among the ‘^honest men” who direct the 
secret council of the trades in Manchester* 

Lest, but not least in liate, are the priestsy who cut a most 
disreputable figure in these classic pages, as the instigators of all 
the excitement, real or supposed, wnich our author describes, 
and that for the purpose of sliaking oft 'the connexion with 
Great Britain* 

“ There can be no doubt tliat *there is a strong party in this country 
anxious to effect its separation from England ; the lower classes are 
all favourable to it— priests^ to a man, are bent^on it. — I have no 
doubt, but that if favourable circumstances offbred, they would them^ 
selves, as they did before, raise the peasantry and head them ; and the 
great cause of Mr. O'Conneire popularity with the revolutionists aud 
priesfs is, that there is in their minds a decided conviction that he 
means rebellion and separation, and int^ds a pr(Q>er time to be 
their leader and to re-establish the Roman Chdroh.".«iH.p« 96. 

O’Connell stands already absolve^, in the 'allowance of this 
candid judge, of a real participation in such designs. The 
priests do not appear to know nun so well as Doctor Meyjkpr 
does; for, with his consent (as the Doctor very truly affirms) we 
shall have no rebellion^ while Irdand is left under a govermnetit 

2i2 
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like that of Lord Mul^rave. Bat in good truth it is rather a 
serious accusation ivhich is brought against the clergy of the 
people ; and it would have been as well, perhaps, if it had not 
been so roundly preferred without something in the shape of 
proof or argument to sustain it. For although our author, in 
such matters, has no doubt,*’ how can he tell but others may ? 
It is exacting too much even from the credulity of the people of 
England, who sometimes make it a rule to ^‘see beWe they 
doubt,” to reouire their implicit assent to a judgment, deeply 
involving the cnaracter of about three thousand Christian teachers 
— not even excepting one man of the number — on the credit of 
so threadbare a quality as Doctor Meyler’s assurance. 

But there are proofe, aye, pregnant proofs, of an overweening 
and usurping s|)irit among the priesthood : 

Instead of remaining in their chapels and confining themselves to 
their religious duties, these clerical gentlemen now assume the first 
places at dinners and public assemblies, strut about as public func- 
tionaries, embellish the levee with their presence, and carry their courtly 
accomplishments to the very table of the Viceroy.*’ — p. 21. 

Here are overt acts, the only specific ones which are stated, 
and may we not therefore conclude — the only acts that can be 
adduced in support of the rebellious impeachment? 

The attendance at, levee constitutes tlie gravamen of this 
charge. If the priests did not go there, they might leave their 
chapels and neglect their religious duties, to the end of the 
chapter, for aught that so enlightened a Christian as Doctor 
Meyler would care. But the Orange party know too well what 
brought Churchmen to the Castle of old, and what sort of counsel 
they poured into the ears of authority, to sit easy under the 
thought of any other clergy frequenting that venerable seat even 
in its outward courts. iTius coitocience doth make cowards of 
us all.” It is quite true, indeed, that Archbishop Murray and 
some half-dozen of the Catholic prelates besides — would we 
could say all of them to a man” — do sometimes appear — as 
bishops — at the Lord Lieutenant’s public levees. It is not alone 
that they are habited, on those occasions, in their customary 
suits of solemn black,” but — novum dictuque nefas ! — thw wear 
gold ^sses, suspend^ by chains of die same cosdy and high- 
reaching material, from their necks. We saw it with our eyes ; 
there is no getddg over the fact 

As an extenuation, however, of what cannot be denied, it 
might be pleaded, on the part of the intruders, that if they 
should make it a point wholly to absent themselves on such 
otxx^ns, and remam clustered in their chapels,” fhat might 
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be interpreted as a sign of dogjged hostility to the British Crown, 
refusing to relent even so as to greet its representative, 
though he appeared in the most attractive and amiable guise 
which could solicit their acknowledgments. Thus they were 
placed between two fires ; and having chosen the part which is 
at once respectful to the sovereign, and suitable to their own 
rank and dignity, they must submit to be arraigned of high 
presumption and arrogance, in affecting a display of pomp and 
state, which the retiring clergy of the l!stablishment are said to 
avoid.* 

These instigators to rebellion, these insolent diners out, these 
levee-liunters, must be extinguished. They are unmanageable 
by any milder treatment. 

“ With the priesthood of that Church you can form no treaty ; you 
cannot enter into any compromise with them; there can be no 
approximation on the part of the priest either towards the Church or 
its niinisters.”f — p. 121. 

It might be even conducive to Irish tranquillity” to sub- 
stitute collars of a more contractile nature, in the place of those 
gold chains which have been spoken of ; for 

“ A few salutary legal examples made of their reverences, 
would have a most wonderful influence in effecting tranquillity '* — 



• Our Doctor, although in general as far remote from “ un animal risible,*' as any 
doctor, apothecary, or man-midwife, that “ e’er our converaation coped withal,'' 

waxrtj merry, in a note, upon this point;-- v ^ * 

“ Whenever any unfortunate stray minister of the Establisbca Church appears at 
the levee, it is usual with those about the Castle to say, * wo have caught a parson.* ” 

This is “ mhjhlij as Lady Morgan’s guager wpuld say; but if I)r. Mcvlcr 

will vouchsafe just to drop in to his friend Bartholomew, (who is one of those ahmt 
the Castle) thonext time he hears of a good endowment or a snug benefice being at 
the disposal of the Lord Lieuleoanfc be will find that the apparition of a parson 
within the Caatle walls is not by any means so wonderftil a phenomenon as he ima- 
gines. Scarce as they may choose to make thcraselves at other times, they can 
readily find out the way on those interesting occasions. We have seen as good as a 
score of them “ plonking the half-acre/’ when there happentrt to be a carcass on the 

f In striking harmony with this sendmeiit, arc the following lines of a song, 
entitled ** IfuUa pax cutn JBoifMi,'* 'published in the Evening Eackei of the 17 th of 
March, firom the divine pen of the Reverend John Graham, Rector of Magilligan, 

in the diocess of Derry. . s 

« If these men truth and reason nW wiUistand, 

Shutting their ears and heads a^nst Instrucflon, 

Make no peace with them— give them not hand— 

Lest you be partners of their j^t destruction" ! 

We refer, however, with much pleasure, to t document of a widely different cha- 
racter, namely, a parting address to Bishop |laly (of Kildare and Leighlin) frw W* 
late parishienera and friends of all denonMnationa, at Kilcock; which adwMi^ 
breathing w spirit of Christian liberality and affection,, was written SRd pre^e|tti^%y 
iht Protestant rector of ike fttrish, ' 
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At all events, the order must be abolished : — 

“ There can be no security for the country, nor no hope for its 
civilization or prosperity, till this order b put down — ‘ Delenda esi 
Carthago* * ♦ ♦ There can be no civil or religious freedom whore 
that Church has power ; there can he no security for their continuance 
where that Church is permitted to exist. ♦ * ♦ Every engine and 
power of THE State should be employed to crush that ^imperium in 
imperioy* — ^p. 121. 

In the warfare which he wages against his mother^Churclh it 
is allowable, or, at least, we conclude that he deems it so, to use 
any weapons that may serve his purpose, that purpose being 
always to mislead the people of England. On that principle, 
ancf with that object in view, he may possibly justify to his con- 
science the employment of such a poisonous piece of slander as 
the following : — 

A priest does not allow the validity of a marriage celebrated by a 
Protestant clergyman; he considers the offspring of all such mar^ 
riages as illegitimate ; he would not ordain the offspring of such a 
marriage ; he would not allow them the civil rights of legitimacy.*’ — 
p. 121. 

We take this out of a pile of surrounding rubbish, not that it 
is the vilest calumny, nor anything like it, that he utters against 
the Catholic clergy, but because it enables us to pin him to a 
specific allegation more easy to be grappled with and confuted 
than the numerous vague and wild-goose aspersions which are 
scattered everywhere mrough this little tract'' of his. He 
states that a priest would not ordain the offering of a marriage 
celebrated by a Protestant clergyman. Has he never heard, 
then, of the Honourable and Reverend Mr. Spencer, who has 
been within the last five years ordained to be a Catholic priest; 
nor of Mr. Milb, a student of Trinity College, Dublin, the 
offspring, we believe, of a marriage solemnized by a Presbyterian 
minister, and therefore farther removed from approximation to 
what Catholics consider to be essential to {he valiaity of a sacra- 
ment,— who has been ordained duly and regularly in the Church 
to the same office and ministry ? If he Is aware of these in- 
stances, (and we might cite many more) what is, the world to 
thirtk of his honesty? If he is ignorant of them, and yet pre- 
sumes to write and publish statements about what the Catholic 
clergy do, and about what they would not do, it may be well to 
remind him of a f^t in natural history, that it is the peculiar 
property of the cur to \miA the loudest at those of wnom he 
knows the least 

Ajnd now having gone throu^ at much grater length than 
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we had proposed to ourselves, the three heads of abuse and mis* 
representation into which the political thesis of our doughty 
anatomist branches, we must proceed very briefly to analyse his 
view of the state of the country,** and the mode of treatment 
wliich he suggests. 

Ireland, then — be it known to those who take an interest in 
its concerns — is a complete chaos of misrule and iniquity^at Uiis 
moment. 

A tremendous crisis is approaching, and we are on the eve of a 
struggle between the peasantry, goaded on by their priests, and the 
Protestant Church and its members.— p. 4.; « . . . A great 
and alarming crisis is impending. — (p. 1.) . . . . At no period within 
the recollection of the writer have revolutionary principles been so 
prevalent and so openly avowed ; at no period was kmtiUiy to England 
so sedulously inculcated ; and at no period did the country exhibit so 
friglitful an aspect of disorganization, of lawlessness, and of crime.— 
(p. 14.) ... . The country never was in so deplorable a condition as it 
is now ; ribbon societies are more general, and more regularly orga- 
nized ; and violence, intimidation, and murder, prevail in every pari of 
the country.— (p. 16.) .... All the sources of industry are dried up ; 
violence and murder prevail in every quarter ; the gentry are driven 
from their seats ; all useful measures of improvement are suspended. — 
(p. 105.) .... Crimes of tlie deepest die are publicly committed with 
impunity; property is destroyed; the peaceful are assailed and dread- 
fii^y beaten ; the crime of murder is of mor^ than daily oocurrence.'* 

-(p. 18.) 

Then there are more than three hwndred and sixty five mur- 
ders per annum / This beats the calender of Tipperary all the 
world to nothing. But to proceed:— 

“ The Juryman dreads the consequences of his verdict** — p. 18. * • . 
The landlord does not receive his rent nor the minister his tithe. — ib, . . • 
The police do not afford adequate protection ; it has even been proposed 
to let them out only on hire'* — p. 19. 

'These several lamentations have we given in i^sissimis verJm 
of the author. They compose a relation— too ^ ice** but happily 
not too true.’* Every thing approaching to a tangible state- 
ment in bis budget of horrors is either a gross exaggeration or a 
palpable fiction. The gentry driven fi?om their s^ts*-the land* 
lords left without their rents — ^the juryman^ afraid of the conse* 
quences of his verdict — the letting out of the*police only on hire- 
have no existence save on the canvass of the accomplished artist 
who paints them. But the most dishonest of all, and the most 
palpaoly malicious, becau^ it is devised for no other ' purpose 
than to create a false and injurious prejudice in a quarter vmm 
there is iio opportumty of ascertaining how fidse ii is, if |he 
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imputation of hostUiiy to EnqlandJ^ There never was a more 
wilful or gratuitous slander uttered against the character of any 
p^ple. At no time since the two iriands were placed under a 
common sceptre, has there been less foundation to construct even 
a plausible lie upon the subject; for never before did there exist 
a more unaffected or a more cordial disposition amongst the 
Irish people to cultivate the friendship of their fellow-subjects of 
Great Britain, and to desire well or them by every service of 
neighbourly kindness and of political co-operation, which it is in 
their power to render. The feeling of jealousy or aversion 
towards England, which once prevailSl— not without cause, we 
will say ; certainly not without excuse — exists no longer ; nor 
arer there to be found amongst the religious instructors, or the 
political leader» of our people, men base or unwise enough to 
attempt to resuscitate that sentiment. It is the interest of Ireland 
to be on terms of amity and reciprocal benevolence with her more 

S owerful sister; no harshness and injustice now operates to 
isturb or prevent such a relation ; and the people of Ireland, 
who are by no means blind to their own advantage, well know 
how much it imports them to stand well with England, nor would 
they hear with patience any person who should offer a contrary 
opinion or advice. 

The Orange faction indeed, who are by themselves utterly 
weak and contemptibly^ view this increasing bond of strengtlf in 
their opponents with great and well-founded alarm. All the 
unnaturd power and importance, which they possessed in the 
bygone days, were derived from the supposed necessity of keeping 
up an English party in Ireland. They contrived to palm them. 
selves upon the empire for an English jpar^, when their real 
policy was to hold the country, not for England, but for their 
own knavish and jobbing purposes, and to make it not only an 
useless but a dangerous and disgraceful incumbrance to the 
British crown. In that they succeed too well, and unhappily 
many degrading consequences of their vile misgovernment still 
remain to the discredit of our name and nation. There was no 
principle held dear and sacred by Englishmen, which they did 
not violate — no institution which Englishmen revere that their 
iniquitous and perverse domination did not render an object of 
horror and disgust ^ These are the persons whom it now concerns 
to inculcate, anxiously and .sedulously, the belief of hostility to 
England ; and theremre has this yelper of the pack received his 
cue to mc^e that the keynolfe of his song. 

The general howl which l\e sets up about disorganization, 
revolution, violence, and such like, we shall not be expected to 
analy^ any more than an accused party would be required to 
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answer seriatim aU the verbal and adterbiat adjuncts, used to set 
off the leading count in his indictment* Dr. Meyler himself 
shows that these swelling epithets,” albeit — 

* Thick laid y 

As vdmish on a harlot s cheek/' 

are but the appropriate adornings of a truly meretricious elo- 
quence, and of no farther significance whatever. By admissions 
which he makes, we collect that ‘•disorganization” means with 
him a state of not being organized ; and that “ lawlessness” and 
more than “ daily muraers** are elegant pleonasms, to express a 
portentous calm, and (if we rightly explicate his “parts of 
speech”) a nation asleep upon a volcano, which is not flanung 
yet, but intends to break out some time or anothen'. 

Thus after declaring that “ at no period did the country 
exhibit so frightful an aspect of disorganization, of lawlessness, 
and of crime,” he says : — 

“ There may have been times of greater actual mmc, the prisons 
may have been more crowded, and the criminal calendar more loaded." 
— p. 14. 

And again : — 

“ No preparations now exist among the leading agitators for orga- 
nizing a rebellion, or for arming the people. — p* 50. ... As far as we 
ha^ any means of information, there is no’( now in Ireland, as there 
was in 1798, any regular organization amongst the agitators, for 
the purposes of rebellion. In my estimate of them, I would say they 
have,neither the talent nor the energy to organize one. They have no 
such men amongst them as Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Tone, Emmett, 
Bond, O’Connor, and others ; compared to whom, our agitators of the 
present day are but as puny whipsters I whose policy seems to be to keep 
up the game of agitation, and wait for the tide of events*' — p, 50. 

And yet “ a great and alarming crisis is impending : — and 
“ ribbon societies” (which are held to be the very nuclei of rebel- 
lion, and workshops of all seditious agitation) “ are more general 
and more regularly organized” dian ever was khown before ! 

,^ain he says : — 

The priests and their instruments have sttspended agitation.” — ^p. 118. 
. . . The means by which her Majesty's reprei^ntative is now enabled to 
preserve any semblance of tranquillity is by their mfluence.”— * . . 
We repose: — on a volcano” [but we do repose ’] " and government 
have bribed the disloyal into a suspension of their revolutionary agita- 
tion." — ih. 

The volcano is a &vourite image. Dilating elsewhere (m the 
same topic, he says 

‘‘The frightful scenes of outrage and of murder with 
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press {The Evening Mailf to wit) daily teems, are as the showers of 
ashes from the crater, which proclaim the fire that rages within.” — p. 14. 

In good sooth he seems, like man^ an honester fellow, to be a 
little too fond of crater” It is to be noted, however, that 
he does not venture any where to proclaim that an actual erup- 
tion has taken place. 

Let us now leave these very consistent testimonies of the 
frightful aspect and impendii^g crisis of tlie patient, and mark the 
mild physician’s prescribed course of treatment. How he is dis- 
posed to proceed towards the priests, we know; and to what 
protection he would abandon O’Connell, we have an inkling. 
To Lord Mulgrave a hint is thrown out (of which we shall have 
a Word to say by and by), that it may be advisable for him, in the 
neck of these trtiubles, not to wait to have his passport made out 
secundum artem^ but bend his course, without leave-taking, back 
to Yorkshire, and leave this green isle of ours for Doctor Meyler 
to bustle in. 

Having Ireland thus to himself, our Hippocrates would begin 
at once to 


“ cast 

The water of our land, find her disease, 

And purge her to a sound and pristine health.” 

Imprimis, then, be would begin with ‘‘strong measures.” 
Quacks always do, and regular dij^omatists sometimes : — 

“ Even the English Radical,” he says, “ will concur in the necessity 
of strong ni^ures to preserve the integrity of the empire, aud to save 
Ireland from the abhorrent dominion of tlie Church of Rome and its 
priesthood.” — p. 125. 

One of the earliest measures to which the English Radical 
would be required to yield his concurrence is the suppression 
of the right of petition. ^ 

“ Unless lawless meetings, the pretext of petition^ are prevented, 

the apitatore, aided by the priests, when they have no longer a selfish 
and subservient government at their command to advance their objects, 
will again congregate the people in large and turbulent assemblies, to 
overawe the peaceable, and to maintain their own bad, mischievous, and 
lawless dominion,” — ^p. 

We thank him for this plain confession that the Tories are not 
such drivellers as to^dream of ever being able to regain their old 
dominion and to keep it, without virtudly abrogating that con- 
stitution for whicii they pretend to be so great sticklers. The 
royal license, therefore, mu%t be withdrawn from the farce of 
county fneetinas/* waA all public displays of popular sentiment 
put down, at tne risk even of a second Peterloo. It wUlcfoUow, of 
course, that the Curfew Zawamt be re-enacted; for, as the Duke 
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of Wellington says, there can be no such thing as a little wary ^ 
— no, not even against liberty; and the same paternal govern- 
ment which interdicts the right of petition, will also, nay must — 

Constitutionally loch 
Your hotise about your ears." 

Another principle of government with which the English 
Radical is expected to coincide, is, that— 

The aristocracy should rule the and not the mob the aristo- 
cracy." — Preface, p. ix. 

The old doctrine — of some practical efficacy in England, and 
which Lord Mulgrave has been so honourably abused for en- 
forcing in Ireland — that neither the aristocracy nor the nft>b 
should “ rule,” but that both should be ruled by tPhe law, is, of 
course, to be exploded. 

The “ English Radical” is not expected to do the dirty work 
of the Orangemen for nothing. He shall have a sop, to reward 
Iiis anticipated compliance witli the strong measures of the Meyler 
dynasty ; and, in truth, he will require it, for the suspension of 
Habeas Corpus, and the re-establishment of an irresponsible iron 
oligarchy, are draughts to which even the Oastler-Thompson 
school of Radicals (and surely to none of any other school is this 
joint warfare against Irish liberty proposed) can scarcely recon- 
cile«their consciences, without some soothir^g syrup or appliance. 
Therefore there are to be — ‘‘ ameliorations and proved abuses 
must be rescinded. But these improvements are to be worked 
out gradually and in order. The do-little-and- will -do-loss maxim, 
once propounded by a noble and learned lord (who now demands 
the annihilation of both time and space by those who pretend to 
do any thing at all), is to be carried out in all its glory : and 
highly flattering, to be sure, it must be to the self*esteem of that 
illustrious individual, to find hi^ former notions so well expounded 
in the lucid and constitutional periods of Dr. Meyler : — 

“ There is a progressive order in man’s intellectual progress — poli- 
tical power, therefore, should be progressive also ; it should be imparted 
only as wisdom, knowledge, orderly habits, and wealth, progress with it. 
All useful ameliorations in the abuse of government must be the result 
of time, of experience, and of intelligence ; they must be gradual also." 
— Preface, p. xi. , 

Here is the festina lente system beautihilly and clearly laid 
down* The Ahx? of Reform — ^which now sprouts in the Conser- 
vative Forcing-house, a vigorous soling — wiU, no doubt, 

blossom, and beaf its blushing honours thick upon it,” if the 
people will Only have patience and wait a hundred years* 
in order that this progressive ord^ mav begin its 
advance to the penect satisfaction of all the progredient 
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it is necessary that the Tories (who have been latterly rather on 
a retrogressive pas) shall forthwith progress into place, and put 
their notions with regard to the pretext of petition,” and the 
sway of the Great Fewj into execution. Under any other direc- 
tion, amelioration might not progress at the pace to be exactly 
approved of. It might haply outstrip the March of Intellect, 
and then would ensue a race, perchance a steeple-chace, neither 
orderly nor comfortable to Ijpnold. 

But how to set matters in the proper train for a safe and 
equable start — that is the question. One thing is certain, that 
the Whigs are in, and won^t go out, being to persuasion or re- 
monstrance equally deaf. As regards Ireland, Lord Mulgrave 
has climbed the tree of oflBce, and clings to its loftier branches 
with a most displeasing and vexatious tenacity. If words and 
clods could have dislodged him, Dr. Meyler and his party had 
not laboured in vain, for they have given him mud enough. 
What, then, remains, but the ratio ultima — try what virtue 
there is in stones?'^ So says our loyalist, without mincing the 
phrase in the least; and we cannot refuse our tribute of honour 
to his valour — 

Unless Lord Mulgrave be at once recalled, and a new system of 
policy be pursued, the ProtesTvAnts have no alternative but to arm 
THEMSELVES and confederate for protection.” — p. 124. ^ 

Such is the sum aiiU substance of Tory sympathy, and of Tory 
Justice for Ireland : — O’Connell proscribed, and a price perhaps 
set upon his head — the priests put down— -their Church not per- 
mitted to exist — a virtuous government expelled — popular free- 
dom extinguished even in name — the aristocracy (and such an 
aristocracy !) rampant — and the Orangemen — for these, in Dr. 
Meyler’s acceptation, are the Protestants,”^ — in arms!!! 
Then will the halcyon expand her sparkling win^ over our 
troubled waters; Ireland will be at peace; order will rule in all 
her habitations. Yes — the peace of the deserted village, and 
such order as reigns in Warsaw 

‘‘ But of enough— enough.” Some apology is perhaps due to 
our readers for detaining tnem at so great length in examining 
the frothy effusions of a frivolous and empty head. The inco- 
herent and random^ defamation of the lowest Orange newspaper, 
deserves as well, in r^pect of its^ literary pretensions, the distinc- 

■ ■' ' f — I 

• ** liie Liberal Proteetant (he Mys) has become obsolete.'* 
f The memorable words in which the -Czar procldhned hia triumph over liberty 
and justice, when last — and, we fervealtly praj* for the last time — 

** Sarmada fell unwept without a crime.'* 

The haui^ty insuhing aavage concluded hie nithleas boa^t of the desolation he bad 
oanied, and described the despair and prostration of a fallen people with this phrase— 
** Order reigns in Warsaw I" 
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tion which our pages can aiFord, as those dull and peevish lucu- 
brations. Indeed, we owe even the Warder an amende for the 
comparison. Neither on personal grounds does it signify to any 
human being whether such an author bemauls his loe^ with all 
sorts of En^ish, plain and ornamental, or 

Hurls his piebald Latin at their heads." 

One farthing would be a^ut the highest amount of special 
damages that an honest Jury" could Aram to any of the parties he 
attacks, for the hurt inflicted by the farrago of his libel. But 
these things are often less contemptible, when viewed in con- 
nexion with other circumstances, tlian, looking simply at the 
author, one mmht be disposed to consider them. Dr. Meylei; is 
the pet of the taction ; he is their confidential pamphleteer ; they 
clap him on the back*for his malignant aburdities, cause them to 
be eulogized in their official journms and magazines,* and by every 
possible mode of approval and recognition, adopt and ratify his 
sentiments as their own. This consideration, founded on unde- 
niable facts, communicates an importance to his railings and liis 
revenges, which otherwise they could never acquire. As the 
inani^sto, therefore, of the Kildare Street Clubs — for. we believe 
there are two of them — and echoing the aspirations and designs 
of many who, in a change of government, would unquestionably 
be advanced to high political and judicial station in Ireland, we 
have thought this book of Dr. Meyler fulljr entitled to a serious 
notice. 


Art. IX . — The Bishop of Exetef^s Speech^ (Mirror of Par^ 
liament.) 1888. , 

T he speech lately spoken by Dr. Philpotts in the House of 
Peers, for the purpose or charging the Catholic members 
belonging to the lower House with perjury^ has hot been suffered 
to make its way throughout Europe by the aid only of the 
diurnal press. Those who have been induced by his Liordship^s 
arguments to adc^t his conclusions, have thought it worthy of 
their zeal to throw his reasoiungs into a ,pamphlet-form, in 
order tp preserve them from the^more ziapid oolivion which com- 
monly. awaits die perishing communications made through the 
public journals, lliis provident design of protecting his Lord- 
ship’s speech against too hasty* disappearance mm general 


* See ihs bnhUn Universe Magazine for saeuloglttmonthssrfNlMsIle 

noderaUon of the work we hM been notidngit 
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notice, seems to us to be the oifeprin^ of ag^avated fear and 
unnecessary caution. Tlie great reputation of the right reverend 
speaker ought to ensure an earnest attention to whatever he may 
be pleased to say or to write. ^ His great acquirements, his well- 
known talents, nis experience in disputed questions of the first 
importance, his logical acuteness, are quite sufficient to give the 
stamp of currency to whatever may fall from his Lordship in his 
addresses, especially to th% illustrious assemblage of which he 
constitutes so important a member. Even although those 
eminent qualities were less in favour than they happen to be 
with the noble auditors of this distinguished debater, neverthe- 
less would the subject-matter of his late oration insure a deep, 
tJ’dubled, and most anxious regard, not only in every miarter of 
the United KUngdom, but in every state ^nd nation of Europe. 
To reiterate against a considei’able portion of the representatives 
of the United Kingdom a charge of treachery aggravated by 
perji{ry, is enough to startle the intelligent portion of mankind 
throughout the civilized world. That any portion of the legis- 
lature of the British people'should be so branded, is enough to 
disquiet the moral feeling of all civilized nations. If the charge 
be well founded, it is a blur upon the human character ; if othei'- 
wise, it cannot be considered in any other light than as one of the 
most dangerous, and desperate, and unworthy accusations, that 
ever was yet advanced by mortal man. * 

In support of this accusation of perjury^ there is the Bishop’s 
own train of reasoning. The grand question with the just and 
upright will be, does tlie reasoning bear out the impeachment of 
penury? If it do, the verdict, however reluctantly delivered, 
can be only of one sort ; if it do not, if it be insufficient not only 
to bear out, but to give a colour to the chnr^ of perjury, it may 
be fairly apprehended that the learned and distinguished accuser 
cannot escape a judgment somewhat more harsh than mere censure. 

It will he observed that the arraignment for perjury of so 
many Catholic members of the House of Commons, is placed on 
this simple ground, viz. that they, the Catholic members, who, 
on presenting themselves at the table of the House of Commons 
to qualify^ for taking their seats, did take an oath, to the purport 
set forth in the learned prelate’s speech. That is to say ; — 

I do swear that 1 will defend to the. utmost of my power the set- 
tlement of property within this realm, as established by the laws; and 
1 do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure, anjr intention to 
subvert the present Church ^tablishment, as, settled by law within this 
realm : and I do solemnly swear iliat I never will exercise any privilege 
to which I am or m^y h^me endded, to dbturb or weakpn the 
testani religion or Pimteitai^ govemment in this kingdom t and I do 
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solemnly, in the pretence of God, protest, testify, and declare, that I 
do make this declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words of this oath, without any evaiion, equivo« 
cation, or mental reservation whatever.*' 

Perjury^ or no is the question ; and in order that this 

be decided according to any known principles of justice, we must 
scrutinize the conduct of the accused parties, with a reference to 
Uie strict terms of the obligation si^orn to. And in this sense, 
it is but fair, and no concession of favour whatever, to consider 
the oath so far in the natqrct of a penal statute, that it be strictly 
interpreted ; for if the petyured violation of the oath be averred, 
it is distinctly obligatory, on the part of the accuser, to show 
those £mts plainly, and without the obscurity of a shade, by which 
the crime was committed. Perjury is a dreadfiil charge. No 
man should dare to impute it to an individual, and still less to 
a class of persons of weight, character, and condition,— invested 
with one of the first of aU iiuman trusts, upon the due discharge 
of which depends the welfare of millions — upon light surmises, 
uncharitable suspicions, or unfriendly speculations. .A crime so 
direct against the majesty of God, and so detrimental to man, 
and a conviction for whicli is sure to be followed by exclusion and 
moral exile from the society of the virtuous and religious, ought 
to stand upon a basis of truth sufficiently clear and satisfactory 
to i!fie most scrupulous and conscientious friends of real justice. 

Now it is ask^, in wlmt instance has the alleged perjury been 
committed ? The charge is distinctly directed against the par* 
Ihimentary conduct of tne jurors. What they may do, in their 
ordinary capacities as mere individual memoers of society, is 
utterly dehors the present question. Their opinions and senti- 
ments, their habits and feelings, are altogether out of considera- 
tion. If these things were in themselves moral obstacle^ to the 
attainment of a political share in the commonwealth, it could 
only be under a system of tyranny, which the people of England 
would not endure for one day ; and that they were very justly 
not considered to be so by the legislature of 1629, tne oatli 
alluded to unequivocally demonsti^atea. The charge, then, con- 
templates parliamenta^ condi^t alone; and we would know 
from the Bishop of ifxeter— for his printed speech does not 
afford a spark of evidence on die pomt-t-what parliamentary 
conduct, on the part of the Roman Catholic members of Par- 
liament, amounts to a breach of any, one* of tl^e clauses which 
constitute the substance of the oath 7 Have they attempted to 
shake the foundations of proper^ oo established by law ? Have 
they, as ipembers of Parliament, endeavoured to subvert Urn 
present Church Establishment 9 What bills have they 
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into Parliament that piH^^ose? What privilege have they 
abused, by exercising it tor 4ie disturbing or weakening of the 
Protestant religion, or Prot^tant Government, in these realms? 
I To these plain questions negatives must be givenr-ai|d then 
. what becomes of the charge of peijurv I . v 

As the accusation assumes that tne pariiamentary oath was 
framed solely with relation to what Roman Catholics may do as 
members of the Houses of Parliatoenti one would have expected 
something better from^a profound dialectician like the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter, than snreds and patches of, extracts from 
speeches, delivered at tavern-feasts and electioneering assemblies, 
by Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Shiel. So good a logician must 
haVe known that those fractions 6f harangues which he con- 
descended tt> stuff into bis speech, never could have propped 
up the inferences of'p^ywry, which he was so anxious to arrive 
at. Nor could thd respectable scruples of Mr. Petre and 
other honourable men among the Roman Catholic members of 
the House of Commons^ (if^really entertained, which we some- 
what doubt) afford better assistai^ee in arriving at the favourite 
and desired conclusion of perjury^ in those from whom thos^ 
gentlemen differed. equally free to follow their 

own courses. Men will differ in matters of opinion and senti- 
ment in Parliament as they commonly do out of it, but the 
difference is not in itself] matter of reproach to one party more 
than to the other ; and even though one ■should be deemed to 
have acted with more apparent delicacy than the other, still, in 
the rough tasks which political duties will sometimes impose on 
public,., men, that is a^ frequently worthy of approbation which 
arises out of clear views of public policy, as out of nice sentiment 
of rarty delicacy. " / " 

There is more than one fidlacy at the bottom of the Bishop’s 
argument, 3br he not'Qnly reliesbpon things reported to have 
been said and done fn variods other placed than the Houses of 
Parliament, by Catholk churchmen also, in order to make 
out his case of pferj6ry, bi|t..he also,' with a vmy extravi^snt 
confidence, thanks he can ^collect abundant proofe in favour of 
bis accusation when he up the tit^e question, and the part 

S ufsued by the Irish Catholics^ in Parliament in the various 
iscussions which ha^e bkenrplace from time to time on that pro- 
lific and troublesome qu^tion. 

It is a matter of unureri^l notorieQr, not to speak nf the aboli- 
tion of agistment tithes, ‘that ibr upwards of fifty years tithes 
have been the standing caiase 'of universal popular vexatiem, 
esp^ially in Ireland, vmere the people being aepei\dent upon 
agricidturie for means of sfbeial aa well as of mimiai support, must 
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necessarily feel the burdens whidi the laws have placed on 
land and labours of the country, with irritated impatience. It 
cannot be necessaiy to go over the catalogue of barbarous out- 
breaks which have thrown that part of the United Kingdom into 
convulsion, disorder, , and crime; those melancholy occurrences 
have made their own impression too strong upon the pviblic 
mind to be hastily effaced. Committees of Parliament have 
given the subject serious investigation; and if there be any 
result more explicitly demonstrated than another, by the evi- 
dence of witnesses of all descriptions, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, it is simply tins*, that there prevails in Ireland a uni- 
versal desire that the country should bo relieved frpm this 
constant annoyance and oppression. There could bo no sclieme 
of adjustment in mitigation of this source of general complaint, , 
which could be liiftited to a few simple consequences. The 
tithes are interwoven with all the interests and relations of pro- 
perty throughout Ireland. From the lord of the fee, down to 
the occupying labourer who tilled the soil, the tithe system 
presses in various degrees and proportions of vexation or hard- * 
ship. It was impossible for any legislature to overlook so 
singular an example of national complaint, and in which there 
was no intermission of remonstrance and reclamation. Whether 
the titlies be the most proper mode by which the sacred offices 
of^he clergy should be requited, is a matter into which it is not 
intended to enter in this place; but surely a most reasonable and 
justifiable desire may be fairly supposed to exist, for bringing 
aboAit some mild and benignant changes in the entire tithe 
scheme, without placing the design upon the odious and unjust 
ground of a preconcerts plan for the spoliation of the property 
of the Church, and for the ruin of its clei'gy. The Condition of 
the ministers of the Established Church would be singularly 
infelicitous if.tlieir case alonef were to preclude the possibility of 
any change, let the effect upon the rest of the nation be ever so 
injurious or vexatious; and a legislature which could consider 
itself incapable of substituting some other firrangement less 
irksome and grinding to the community at large, and full as 
liberal and satisfactory to the clergy, would exhibit such an 
excess of moral impotence and inibecillity, as must render it an 
object of cont«ipt in the view of every rational government in 
the world. 

The Government of the United Kingdom -is essentially Pro- 
testant; and to assume that such a Government would direct all 
its powers towards the overthrow ^f its own Chitrch and clergy, 
is as bold a begging of the question as a bad logician ever ven-' 
tured on.* The mmisters of the Government are sworn — and 
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riobody accuses tliem of perjury — to protect the Church estab- 
lished by law. NcJtlier tnfe DuKe of Wellington nbr liis collef^ue 
ill office was accused of that odious and scandalous crime when 
tliey brought in the Relief Bill of 1829 — and yet upon a ttiete 
matter of argument regarding the tithe bills which have been so 
frequently brought into discussioU — and which bills, let it be. 
observed, in point of principle^ were inevitable consequences 
resulting from the passing of the ‘Act of 1829 — it has been 
rashly, ungenerously, and most unjustly, charged against the 
C'atholics in the Houses of Parliament, that they nave comiriitted 
the infamous crime of perjury. 

The Duke of Wellington, it will be remembered, as well as 
Sir Robert Peel, withdrew from the administration of which 
Mr. Canning wks the head. The reason for having done so, 
was, that those distinguished persons were so attached to the 
Established Church, that they would not sit in the same cabinet 
with a premier who inclined towards conceding, without quali- 
fication, the claims of the Catholics to share and enjoy the 
honours and benefits of the English Constitution. After the 
demise of the Duke of York, those eminent statesmen consented 
to introduce the bill against which they had so fastidiously pro- 
tested during the life of his royal highness, although by that act 
the external fences of the establishment were supposed to be 
exposed to considerahje peril. The very persons who wlMle 
they were in opposition prognosticated divers calamities to both 
(Church and State, if ever the Catholics should be admitted to 
share in political power with the Protestants, when they became 
ministers themselves, did not scruple to invert their professed 
policy — and they reconciled the revolution in their minds 
and conduct to their sense of consistency, by framing this oath 
for tlie preservation of Church and State, of which Dr. Philpotts 
has made such unseemly and such illogical uses. If declarations 
made at taverns, and other places of meeting, by Mr. O’Con- 
nell and Mr. Shi^el, as- well as by others of the same religious 
communion, be twisted into the obligations and conditions of a 
compact, why may not the more grave and serious declarations 
of two persons, oy means of whicli they had smoothed their 
access to power, be considered also to have the force of a com- 
pact — dnd to exposo tbe tergiversation of those ihinlstelTS to re- 
proach and upbraiding? 

After a considerabm,share of abortive labour, the Bishop of 
Exeter falls short of tne Conclusion .at which he struggles to 
arrive. The bare idea of a« compact betweeh the sovereign 
power of a state and any given portion of the people, |s a poli- 
tical absurdity. The Iqpriature is ^uhd by irrefiragable obll* 
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gations, the cancelling of ivhich can never be presumed, to pursue 
atid adopt such measures as it may conscientiously consider to 
be essentially necessary towards the general welfare of the nation 
at large, tolicy and justice never intermit in their claims. 
Good and wholesomedaws for the whole of the people constitute 
the true and proper purpose of all governments. Compacts may 
be formed between independent governments, but nothing of the 
kind is imaginable between the State itself and its own subjects. 
The animus imponentis has no influential power between the 
legislature which proceeds to restore political power and those 
from whom it had been violently wrested ; and tlie class, descrip- 
tion, or sect, selected out of the body of the people, from whom 
the precautionary procedure may be exacted, have as good a 
right to put their own construction upon it, ns* a political cere- 
monial, as tliose who may have framed it, not upon any direct 
sense of its necessity, but as a pious imposture adopted to quiet 
the apprehensions of prejudice or bigotry. The paramount duty 
of a member of the House of Commons is, to hear his part in 
public deliberations for the peace, happiness, and welfare of the 
people ; and if it were possible — which most indubitably it is 
not — to cramp him in the free exercise of his complete functions, 
it would be a constitutional obligation virtually imposed on hiin, 
and paramount to all others incident to nis representative 
st^ion, to break through those bonds by every moral means which 
may lie within the teach of his power. The Constitiitibn of 
England does not recognize mutilated power or fractional privi- 
lege in the representative of the people. That trust once con- 
ferred, shackles and trammels of all kinds drop at once, and ho 
becomes a moral being, uncircumscribed and disenthralled of all 
cliecks and restraints, save what is common'* to every other mem- 
ber, who, like himself, is placed under constilntjonal respon- 
sibility for his actions in Parliament. If the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel persuaded themselves that any oath — but 
especially one which has the stamp of their sUtesmanship upon 
it — could conflne Catholic representatives within narrower limits 
than tliose that are known and enjoyed by Protestant members, 
they showed tliemselves to be but very simple and very inex- 
perienced politicians. Oaths not designed, by their very 
nature, for anj purpose of political security. They belong to 
the administration of justice. They are the tests of moral 
veracity, w'hich the living God is inVx)ke(llo witness. Bungling 
politicians, who are ^eary of foil© wing out principk^ and details 
through all their ramifications, always stop short and botch tip 
their projjfcts with some such crude expedient as an oath ; and 
hence it edmes that under the administration of British govent- 
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ment, the people are obliged to swear their way through all the 
departmental details of the executive. A more futile resource 
for the preservation of the Church and State than the oath 
whicli the Catholics in Parliament are accused of having violated, 
never was invented in any age or country ‘by the simplest of all 
simple law makers. When the noble duke and his distinguished 
coadjutor abjured their Protestant policy, they certainly had 
some difficulties in the way; but for these they had, in a con- 
siderable degree, to thank themselves. Before the miraculous 
liglit broke upon them, tliey djd not c^ase to tell the people, year 
alter year, that the implacable enemy of the religious faith and 
the political institutions of England, was the Catholic energy. 
If they thought so, it was their fault that they relied upon the 
fetble formal ityVhich they exacted from every Catholic member 
of Parliament previously to taking his seat. Those states- 
men had opposed Catholic emancipation as being full of danger 
to the State; but they supported it, as being quite compatible 
with the perfeot security of the S ate ; and truly the Bishop, 
notwithstanding all his vigorous pamphlets against the Catholics, 
was deeply implicated in the inconsislpncy which this miserable 
oath was invented to varnish over. Such as that oath is, it 
stands inviolate to this hour. There is nothing in its spirit or 
id its letter which has suffered violence by reason of the argu- 
ments employed by the Catholics in the debates on the tKhe 
question, Plad it been possible to have expressly prohibited 
those members from taking any part in any discussion for the 
reformation, or for the abolition, of tithes, the injustice of* the 
prohibition could not have been maintained against the feeling 
of England. To have closed their lips upon a subject which 
touches the main fund of their own interests* in such a variety of 
ways, directly and circuitously — ^hich w orks such a complication 
of injuries, troubles, and painful dikresses, throughout the whole 
of Ireland — to inhibit them from pleading for themselves, as Veil 
as for the peace,, and quiet, and order of their country, would 
have been a monstrous stretch of power, not a whit short of the 
most intolerable tyranny ; and yet had such a preposterous and 
intolerable exclusion as this been actually and palpably embodied 
in the oath, the charge of perjury could not be more peremptorily 
asserted, than it appears in the circulated editioi^ ot the Speech 
which we are considering. 

But is it not Incoi^istept with the oath taken by Catholic 
members, to give their sup|)ort a scheme, by which the clergy 
of Ireland are to be despoiled of their property, or at best re- 
duced in their incomes ? A few members appear to haye thought 
so, and, accordingly, hav6 not voted. Others have thought tlie 
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contrary, and with reason. Of allt^ihe litter of tithe bills which 
have been produced in the Commons for some years past, that 
which was introduced by Sir Henry Hardin^e was one of the 
most severe and trenchant to the incomes of the Irish clergy. 
Yet no person accusos that gallant and meritorious person of 
being a Papist, or of having perjured himself; for if a Catholic 
be bound by his parliamentary test not to subvert the Protestant 
establishment, &c., a Protestant also must be considered, in justice 
and reason, as coming under the restrictive obligations which 
the Bishop of Exeter labours to confine to the Catholic. 

But after all, does a change in the tithe system of Ireland carry 
with it a mcianing equivalent to the robbing the Church of its 
temporalities, and bereaving the clergy of tlieir incomes ? tFar 
from it. A Protestant State, and particularly the Protestant^ 
State of the Unitftl Kingdom, will never su/rer their Church 
or clergy to be rifled of any portion of what is necessary for 
their dignity and independence. No man in his senses would 
think of concocting such a scheme of support for the clergy of 
the Establishment, as that which how exists, if it were an origi- 
nal measure of the present period, that due and liberal provision 
should be appointed for the first time. The parties opposed in 
interest by the present system have been, and actually now are, 
the landlords and the clergy. Ever since lands have risen in 
tl^Mr value, and increased population jias rendered ihern the 
staple of all the varied interests of Ireland, the question has been 
between those parties — the landlords and the clergy, and the 
laj^improprietors. The resources of the legislature must be 
miserable indeed, if, without doing the slightest injustice to the 
clergy, an ample compensation may not be afforded, more satis- 
factorily paid, and more securely defended* by law, than that is, 
upon which so much ferocious declamation, and sophistical quib- 
bling have been expended. • 

It is not at all contemplated to enter farther into the subject 
of tithes, than they happen to be incidentally involved, and also 
so far as the charge against the Catholic niemBcrs of Parliament 
may lead. Whatever measures affecting the Church have been 
pursued in Parliament, were undertaken by the Ministers of 
the day; and against some ol’ these, none were more deter- 
minedly opposed than the Irish Catholic tnembers of the House 
of Commons. Lord Grey commenced his administration with a 
distinct intimation of his intentions respecting the Church. He 
addressed himself, in pointed^ tertus, directly to the Spiritual 
Bench in the House of Lords, and he exhorted those who occu- 
pied it to set their houses in order.” His Lordship entered 
vigoroudy upon his scheme, and he abolished at a stroke ten 
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of the Irish bishoprics. This was considered by some as a 
direct attempt against the independence of tlie Established 
Church ; for here were dignities and temporalities swept away, 
and from wliich several derivative consequences were percep- 
tible, each productive, as it was conceived, of a greater or 
smaller degree of public injury. In all this proceeding, the Irish 
Catholic members had no more to do, than had the IVotestant 
members of Parliament; and as concerns the latter, it would be 
difficult to discover their title to an exclusive right to inflict in- 
jury upon their own Church and clei^y. So far frt)m those 
measures being desired by the Roman Catholics of Ireland, Mr. 
O’Connell, in his place in the House of Commons, declared, that 
the Catholics did not care about them ; that it was of no benefit 
, to the people oftireland that ten bishoprics were abolished; that 
they took no interest in the diminution of thfc number of bishops 
or in tlic increase of it — for that either regulation was not what 
they sought for : and he spoke what was undeniable, as every man 
must know who has any true and useful knowledge of the state 
of things in Ireland. This measure of the premier had the sup- 

? ort of nine bishops — seven English and two Irish — viz. the 
lishops of Winchester, Chester, Llandaff, Rochester, Norwich,, 
St. David’s, Oxford, Kildare and Derry, As regards Ireland, 
this was the most summary demolition that the Irish Church had 
ever suffered from a Protestant Ministry and a Protestant Ptr- 
liament; but the Catholic members of both houses were wholly 
guiltless of the matter. Then followed the tithes — and then a 
subject became debated in Parliament, which came home, to 
every being in Ireland who has landed property or landed inte- 
rests, or who subsists by agricultural labour or produce, — and that 
is, after some manner or other, or to some degree or other, every 
head of a family throughout the entire kingdom. During those 
discussions which followed in Parliament, and out of doors, strong 
expressions were employed on all hands, according to the views 
or the temperament of those who engaged in the question. The 
llishop of Exeter has treasured up some^of these for re-exhibition; 
but they make nothing for his argument. Whatever powers Mr. 
O’Connell may employ out of Parliament, he had a right to call 
into use. He possessed those, wrhatever they were, at all times. 
The Oath had nothing to do with his language, and as little with 
his conduct,* which, it ft were blameable out of Parliament, was 
referable to justice^r~not to any futile quibbling regarding the 
construction of as Aims/ an 4oath as ever yet set men debating 
about its meanings. Mr. Shiel *triumphea at a public meeting 
which was held in Tipperary, *'that they “ had annihilated the 
Tories but even supposing this great achievement to be be- 
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yond all doubt, one does not see what it l|as tp do with the oath 
which he had taken as a member of Parliamept. The constitu- 
tion, excep^t so far as it has been changed, not by the peri ury of 
the Irish Catholics, but by the Protestant Ministry of Ear} Grey, 
is not yet forced from its foundations. The Cpurch as by law 
established” is not upset by the Irish Catholics — por have tltey, 
as members of Parliament, attempted any thing of the kipd ; but 
if the Bishop of Exeter, instead of an intemperate railing, and a 
stringing together of every thing which could be swept opt of the 
petitionsf supplications, and remonstrances of the Ipsh Catholics 
to the Parliament during a space of eighty years, would really 
know how far the Church Establishment stands affected by times 
and circumstances, he has nothing to do bqt tp consult soyie of 
l)is own political friends cmid patrons, to obtapi a clue to guide 
him in his iiu]uiryj His Lordship has done his cause no service 
by the temerity and injustice of his opinions apd language. 

We observe that Dr. Phjlpotts is bringing in aid trie refusal pf 
the Bishop of Malta to take the Catholic Oath, and a supposed 
opinion ot our Holy Father the Pope in condemnation of it. We 
rejoice to see that the cj^uestioti is assuming a form in which its 
merits can be fully developed ; and we doubt not that our cham- 
pions in the House of Lords will prove themselves worthy of their 
responsible station, and will disdain Dr. Philpotts’ offer of corp- 
j^’omise of excepting them from his charge of perjury, with a view 
of thereby more effectually pointing histittacks against their Irish 
brethren in tlie House of Commons. When the facts under con- 
sideration shall be ascertained, wc hope to return to the subject. 


Art. X. — 1. Tales of Fashionable Life^ By Maria Edge- 
worth. • 

2. The Wild Irish Girl. . By Miss Owenson. 

3. O'Donfiel; Florence Macarthy ; O'Briens^and O* Flaherties ; 

and National Tales. By Lady Morgan! 

4. Tales by the O'Hara Family. Fii*st and Second Series. By 

John Banim. 

5. The Vroppy^ 

6. The CoUeyiam^ • • 

7. Tales of the Munster" Festivals. 

8. Traits of the Irish Peasantry. By William Carleton. 

9. itory O'Mbre. By Samuel^ Lo^er. ^ 

T hat the pr^nt is essentially, ^ndpar excellence^ a npfel- 
writing and novel-reading js a fact, in asserting wjiich, 
we need fear no contradiction, first talent of the 'day is 
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empl(wed in the production, the whole reading world in the peru- 
sal, of novels. ITie demand is great, and it is equalled by the 
supply. Some fifty years back, the divine, the metaphysician, 
ancl the historian, would have sent forth their lucubrations in for- 
midable treatises in folio, or scarce less fpi'inidable essays and 
histories in interminable quarto and octavo. The cacoethes scri-- 
bendi in these classes is as strong as ever ; but it has taken a 
different direction, and following the taste of the day, has vented 
itself in the composition of historical, metaphysical, and even of 
theological novels. The domestic novels the only one in which 
our ancestors excelled, has been by us perfected, purified, and 
refined. The fashionable noveU a genus hard to be defined, and 
scarce worth the ‘trouble of a definition, has sprung into existence, 
and has employed the pens of noble as well as of plebeian authors. 
The latter, it is true, have far surpassed their* lordly competitors, 
yet the jn'estige of a noble name has not been without its effect 
iq)on the many; while, to the more thinking few, there is a grati- 
fication, enhanced by its novelty, in seeing the magnates of the 
land harmlessly, if not very usefully, employed, which disarms 
the severity of their criticism, and renders them, in the words of 
the old adage, unwilling to look a gift horse in the mouth 
The naval and military novel forms a class apart, and allowing 
for some liigh-colouring and exaggeration, it is not the least 
skilfully supported. There is one class, however — in our estima- 
tion the most interesting and important of all — the national 
novel — which, embodying, as it does, the characteristics of a 
people, their manners, their feelings, their faults, and tlv‘ir 
virtues, may be made the vehicle of conveying the most import- 
ant truths, and of exciting a strong interest and sympathy in the 
minds of those to whom the nation in question would otherwise 
have been a name, and nothing more, llie national tales of 
Scott have done much to remove the barrier of prejudice which 
separated his countrymen from dieir fellow-subjects; the spirit- 
stirring novels of Cooper have had the same effect as regards 
America. Our cduntry — our unhappy Ireland — as she stands 
more in need of extraneous sympathy, so should a double import- 
ance be attached to those works which p^int her as she is. It is 
accordingly our intention to devote this article to a brief notice 
of the novels of Ireland, including the works of those who, how- 
ever differing from us ^n religious and political opinions, still 
display in their writings that love of country, that strong national 
feeling, which, in our estimation at least, covereth a multitude of 
sins I • 

In commencing our survey, 'the first name which naturally 
preseuts^ itself is Uiat of Mi^ Edgeworth. Not that her works 
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can be called national^ in the fullest sense of the word, nor that 
we acknowledge her by any means to be what the Edinburgh 
Review once tailed her, the best painter of Irish character and 
manners but, as tlie pioneer in the trackless forests of Irish 
romance, the foundress,* so to speak, of. a style which others have 
carried much nearer perfection, — she claims this precedence. In 
a clever article upon the genius and writings of Miss Edgeworth| 
which appeared some time since in Taifs Magazine^ and which 
was ascribed to Miss Martineau, the following passages occur: — 
“ Neither her feelings, mind, nor imagination, are Irish. She is 
a shrewd Englishwoman ot enlarged understanding and rare 
talent, who cleverly, but sometimes not very correctly, sketches 
Irish characters and maimers as any other well-informed persdn, 
long resident in Ireland, might do; with manjr cool minute 
touches, which would*infallibly have escaped one whose heart and 
imagination had warmed and expanded amongst the Irish people, 
and who had grown up from childhood to womanhood nursed in 
their traditions, usages, habitudes, and feelings. There is little 
about her that partakes of the racin&s of the sod. Though her 
heart and good wishes, and excellent understanding, may have 
been in Ireland, her imagination and fancy are, so far as is seen 
in her works, clearly absentees — they are essentially English.” 

Notliing can be truer than this, to a certain extent; but on 
ono«point we must differ with the fair ^itic. Though Miss 
Edgeworth’s excellent understanding” may have been in Ire- 
land, we much doubt whether her heart has ever accompanied it. 
In t\yd Absentee^ of all her works the one ^hich displays the most 
sympathy with Ireland, although she tells many useful truths, and 
ably exposes the short-sighted selfishness of absenteeism, there is 
still no warmth ofindignant patriotism, no identification ofself with 
the country, little more, in short, than the cold and half-con temot- 
uous pity of a shrewd and right-minded stranger. When Miss 
Edgeworth had attained the uill maturity of her genius and lier 
fame, the Irish Catholic was Aill degraded by unjust laws — the 
Irish Protestant more degraded by an unnatural ascendancy. 
Did she lend her powerful aid to forward the good cause of the 
oppressed ? — did sue record her protest against the monopoly of 
those whom the laws made oppressors ? Alas, no. Nor can there 
be a stronger prtof of her want of national fegling— of tho slight 
hold her countiy has always had upon her affections — than the 
circumstance of her writings being totally^ silent on a subject of 
such overpowering interest to Ireland.* 

A critical examination of the worjjs of Miss Edgeworth would, 
at this time of day, be as tedious as a twice-told tale. We shall, 
tlierefore, dbnfinc ourselves to a few general remarks. Of Castle 
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RackremU believe the earli^t of Miss Edgeworth's works^ we 
are not inclined to thiok very favourably. It professes to be a 
pipture of the manners of a past age*and generation, of which we 
know but little; but we have reason to believe that it is highly 
overcharged in its details^ and the characters are certainly crudely 
and coarsely drawn, whilst the stoiy, if t’mi,” is any thing but 
“ vrahemblablej'* and its revolting unpleasantness is unredeemed 
by any sparkles of wit and humour. This, indped, is a common 
fault with our author ; her description of the condition, manners 
and customs of the Irish peasantry is generally faithful, but in 
her hands their quick and racy humour degenerates into coarse 
blundering, whilst the deep well-spring of feeling that gushes in 
the Irish heart, is to her a fountain sealed. But if her Irish 
pcfisants be, f^nerally speaking, but vapid caricatures, we must 
allow that she has been highly successful il\ drawing the charac- 
ters of a higher class ; her King Corny and Sir Ulick O’Shane in 
Ormonde are perhaps the most finished portraits she has ever 
traced, and os the representatives of two widely different, but still 
both genuinely Iriah classes,* can scarcely be surpassed. 

We must now take leave of Miss Edgeworth, repeating our 
lively regret that this distinguished writer should have forced us 
to consider her as wanting in national feeling — a regret enhanced 
by our conviction, that this want has lessened the value and use- 
fulness of her writings, and will prove injurious to her famc^wiih 
posterity — and expressing pur ardent wish — we dare not call it 
hope — that she may, even at the eleventh hour, assipne her fitting 
place amongst those to whom their country is the first and 
dearest object. 

Our attention is next directed to the works of Lady Morgan, 
to whom the reproach of want of nationality, at least, does not 
apply. Her novels are, indeed, thoroughly Irish in matter, in 
character, in their dry humour, aad cutting sarcasm; no less than 
their vehemence and impetuosity of feeling. It should never be 
forgotten that, although writing Ot a^riod when, if it was not 
actually considered ^Hreason to love Ireland,” to defend her was 
to incur suspicion, Lady Morgan never hesitated to express her 
indignation at tho wrongs of her country — that she continued po 
expose its misgoverhment, and to win sympathy fo|r its sufferings, 
nnq that she pursqed thi3 course re^rdless of tb^ obloquy it en- 
tailed upon her, and'' careless that ime thus provoked the enmity 
pf t)iQSp, high in«8tation, whose good-will ana powerful patronage 
a different line of (induct would have speedily commanded* 
Lady Morgan has powerfully ^vanned the cause of her country ; 
she b^n its unbougbt and unpurphasable servant ; ’ and we, 
thevf^re, in common with the Irish public, consider that the 
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present government, in bestowing upon herp pension, has done 
Itself high honour, and to her but a tardy act of justice. Would 
that such names alone were to be found upon the Pension .List, 
and it would soon cease to be a bye-word and a stumbling block 
to the people I • 

The first of Lady Morgan’s national tales /(and it is with thoni 
alone we have to do) was the IVild Irish ftirh It is evidently 
the work of a young and inexperienced writer — the story, the 
sentiments, and the characters,* being alike extravagant and over- 
wrought. Still there is a strong national feeling tlu’oughout — an 
occasional graphic sketch of*Iri8h character and customs, and a 
tone of genuine enthiismsin which carries one along, and causes its 
deficiencies to be forgotten. Besides, its faults, as springing from 
an undisciplined and exuberant fancy, are those iriost easily par- 
doned in youth, fronl the high promise they hold out for the 
future; and this promise the succeeding works of our author have 
amply redeemed. Between the Wild Irish Girl and (TDonnel 
there is all the difference that can be imagined to exist between 
the first sketches of a young artist anti the finished work of a great 
master. W^e are sure that this admirable production must be still 
fresh in the recollection of most of our readers. Who can forget 
the inimitable Mallory, that personification of the fididity, the cou- 
rage, the reckless gaiety, and shrewd mother-wit of the “ mere 
or the scarcely less admirably drawn character of the 
pert and servile Mr. Dexter, the ‘‘ English by descenU'* and the 
type of a class once widely extended, and still too often to be met 
within Ireland, who “live by the country they revile”? 

The character of O’Donnel, — the Irish gentleman of high 
descent, the distinguished soldier, tlie sometime associate of 
princes in other lands, reduced by the consequences of obsolete 
statutes and the continued operation of others, no less unjust, if 
Il^s strikingly barbarous, almost to a level with the peasant in his 
owiT — is a master-piece. His high sense of horiour—his pride, 
which prefers the extreme of poverty to the incurring of obliga- 
tion — bis morbid sensitiveness, shrinking almosf from the voice 
of courtesy, lest it should convey a covert insult — his bitter sense 
of the wrongs of his country, and of hU own unjust and" un- 
merited degradation — all these distinguishing traits are drawn 
with a force and verisimilitude that sugge^^ the idea of Lady 
Morgan having had some living original in view, and that she 
sketched at least the leading ojaracteristics ofi O'Donnel from 
some one of the manv noble and gallaat Irtshmen whom the first 
French Revolution threw back upon their country, and whom sbe 
is likely in her early vouth to have known. Tlie history of the 
fallen fortunes of the bouse of 0’J>QnM)» is told ^itb great S{dlit 
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and fidelity, and embodies many a painful fact, but too often re- 

S eated in the past history of Ireland* We have indeed little 
oubt that, placing -as it* did the iniquities of the penal and re- 
strictive laws in a new and forcible light, this narrative contributed 
not a little to disabuse the English mind of its prejudice, and to 
predispose many for the lonp delayed act of justice wliich the 
Catholics have at length obtained. 

The lighter portions of this work are equally admirable with 
the more serious. In the scenes where M‘llory figures, not 
merely the idiom, but the modes of thought and expression pecu- 
liar to the Irish peasantry, are faithfully preserved, and their rich 
humour, ceremonious politeness, and natural tact, given to the 
lifb- Lady Singleton is a capital specimen of the bustling, 
officious, and 5lelf-important personage, who, though universally 
considered a lore of the first magnitude, y^t so often deludes the 
world into calling her ‘‘en uncommonly clever woman whilst 
Lady Llanberis, the spoiled child of fortune, the capricious 
and inconsistent women of fashion, led by the whim of the 
moment, and the willing sldve of whoever gratifies her passion 
for excitement and variety, forms an admirable contrast to her 
more bustling friend. 

The character of the Duchess of Belmont, although evidently 
a favourite with the author, and worked up with much care and 
pains, we cannot help considering a failure. The change fe too 
violent from the beta and beckyish Miss O'Halloran, the butt 
alike of her patroness and her pupils, to the self-possessed and 
satirical Dueness, braying unmoved the repelling coldness of the 
haughty family she had entered, and the envious sneers of their 
little world of flatterers and dependents. There is also something 
repugnant to all our ideas of feminine dignity and delicacy, in her 
accepting the hand of the old and profligate Duke of Belmont, 
whicn had only been tendered t5 her upon the rejection of Jess 
honourable offers. Throughout her subsequent conduct the 
same want of delicacy is perceptible ; so that, notwithstanding her 
brilliant wit anS many good qualities, we can only account for 
the ardent attachment with which she inspires the high-minded 
and sensitive O’Donnel, by- adopting the doctrine, that a total 
contrast in mind, character, and disposition, is the most likely to 
create a violent pai^ipn. • 

Much as we admire dDonfielj however, we must still confess 
a lurking preference for Florence Macarthy — perhaps from the 
many pleasing associitione bqjonging to the latter. The very 
name brings hack the happy home of our youth— *tlie cheerful 
fireside around which we welcomed the arrival of the long 
desired volumes, scarce dry from the press — while thS night flew 
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swiftly by as we listened to the beloved parent who read them 
aloud, with the keenest relish and most lively interest. Even 
now we cannot peruse a page of Florence Macarthy without 
in fancy hearing that full-toned and mellow voice give new 
point to the sarcasm-^new energy to the indignant burst 
of national feeling. But Florence Macarthy^ apart from these 
associations, may well vie with (IDonnel upon its own merits. 
The story is interesting and well managed — the incidents 
varied and highly dramatic, — the characters well drawn and 
well supported. The strong-minded, high-principled General 
Fitz- Walter, taught in the stern school of adversity, contrasts 
finely with the imaginative and honourable, though somewhat 
spoiled and selfish. Lord Adelm. The devoted and enthusiastic 
O’Leary, whose feeliygs draw him towards the *Norman Fitz- 
Adelms, whilst all his pride of learning, birth, and clanship, 
incline him to the Milesian Macarthies, is also admirable. Owny 
the Rabragh, Padreen Gar, and the two Judges, are spirited 
sketches; but the Crawley family is the gem of the work— 
whether it be viewed as a series of admirable portraits, or as a most 
faithful representation of a class in Ireland, who long assumed to 
themselves the claim to exclusive loyalty, and to the loaves and 
fishes, which formed its appropriate reward — a class who not only 
were ready to sell their country, but, as one of its members frankly 
confrssed, were “ heartily glaa they had a country to sell !” The 
acute and humorous, but vulgar and low-bred, Darby Crawley ; 
his saintly and sentimental sister; his stupid and servile brothers; 
his squireen elder sons; and his pert and»presiimptuous younger 
hope, the darling of his aunt, and “ janius,” •half feared, half 
admired of his father ; all these varying in character and dispo- 
sition, but each alike governed by the same sordid motives, — 
alternately excite our lau^ter and disgust. The other characters 
demand little notice. Lady Dunore, though amusing, is a mere 
rlfacciamento of the Lady Llanberis of O^Donnel — the same may 
be said of Lady Clancare with reference to the D^h'essof Belmont 
— while the lords and ladies, dandies, and boarding-school misses, 
who fill up the rest of the canvass, are too insignificant to excite 
more than a passing smile. 

Of the O'Briens and the O'Flaherties^ which succeeded 
Fltn^ence Macafthy^ (though at an intervaUof several years) we 
cannot speak so favourably. Although written with ^much 
power, and possessing scenes of exquisit^e hufnour, it is, as a 
whole, decidedly inferior to its predecessors. The story is 
extravagant — the incidents ill-cpnoeived, ill put t<^ether, and 
improbablp-^the characters roughly drawn and unfinished, and 
what is far worse, the moral is deftfctive. The O'Briens and 
(y Flaherties is the first of Lady Morgan’s national tales, in 
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which she obtrudes those extraordinary and undigested notions 
of intolerant philosophy, which, without thoroughly understand- 
ing, she seems to have adopted in compliment to certain cliques 
(to use her own pet phrase) in Paris; certain worthies who 
would serve rttan by depriving him^f all that elevates the mindj 
all that purifies the heart, — who consider love of couhtry a weak- 
ness, and reverence for religion all but a crime. In conformity 
with these principles Lady Morgan has drawn her hero an 
enthusiast for virtue and liberty, but totally devoid of religious 
principle ; he is brought through a variety of strange and incon- 
sistent adventures ; unnecessarily stained with crime which has 
not even the poor plea of passion for its excuse ; condemned to 
death as a traitor ; escaping we scarce know how^ and finally 
presented to us as a general in the Frenqh service, sufficiently 
distinguished to attract the suspicion ahd almost the jealousy of 
the First Consul. The heroine, to whom he is united at the 
close, and who has been in the early part of the work inexplicably 
attached to his footsteps, (rivalling the ubiquitous qualities” of 
Sir Boyle Roadie’s bird) is represented as a miracle of beauty, 
genius and virtue, and is at once an accomplished hypocrite, an 
esprit forty and a perjured nun ! With such dramatis personae^ 
and the corrupt court of the Duke of Rutland os the principal 
scene, it is not wonderful that the O'Briens and O' Flaherties 
should contain much that is oflhnsive both in dialogue and detail. 
There are, however, many redeeming passages, where our authoress, 
forgettitig awhile her repulsive creed, is once more herself — 
ardent, enthusiastic, and Irish. Such, for instance, is the spirit- 
stirring Review of the Irish Volunteers in the Park — such the 

I irivate meeting of the United Irishmen. She has also happily 
ashed the follies and vices of the viqe-regal court of the day ; 
while some of her broadest humour (perhaps sometimes border- 
ing ujicrt caricature), is displayed in the characters of O’Mealy 
and of the Miss Mac Taafs, with the scenes in which they figure. 
Of these the Jug Day” is incomparably the best, and presents 
a most attractive, Uiough somewhat homely picture, of Connaught 
hospitality in the good old times. 

We cannot consider our notice of the national works of Lady 
Morgan complete, without bestowing a few words upon the frag- 
ment entitled Matvof Sackvillcy whim forms the'first of what she 
has choi^ti to call Dramatic Sketches. It possesses a great deal 
of her peculiar j^wer^ has much truth, and much gckid feeling, 
alloyed with some angry* prejudice. There are some scenes 
inimitalblc for their racy humour, ahd the characters of Gallagher 
the orange-agent, his mly the housekeeper, and Father Phil, are 
worthy tto li^d tliat skelriied M^ROry and the Crawley family; 
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btit Lady Emily and her friends ate too cliildish^ firivdlons^ 
Mr. Sackville tiresome to a degree, and the Whiteboy scenes, 
thotigh forcibly drawn, are perha^ too inelodraMatic ; rind tliere 
is certainly a gross anachronism m placing them Biibsetjuent to 
tlie passing of the Cathblic Relief Bill. ITiis is nbt, howerer, 
the only misrepresentation of which we have to complain ; and 
we cannot help expressing odr regret, that Lady Morgan should, 
throughout this story, have lent herself to the theh Tashionable 
outcry against the Repealers — against men who^ supposing them 
to have been mistaken, were^yet only carrying into action prin- 
ciples and^ opinions of which she had long been the advocate. 
We feel, we say, naturally indignant that she should have 
maligned them as the inciters to outrages, which she must have 
been well aware it waj their interest^ as well as their constant Und 
successful endeavour, to prevent. 

We trust that Lady Morgan will believe that these remarks 
are made in no spirit of bitterness — nothing but a regard for 
truth could have drawn them fron\ us ; and acknowledging as 
we do that she had many a great example to plead in her justi- 
fication during the short maancss of those days of declOrationiS^ 
we gladly extend to her the olive branch — and recollecting with 
a glow of gratitude her many services, willingly bury this solitary 
back-sliding in eternal oblivion ! 

Fdlr a considerable period the field of Irish literature of which 
we treat, remained in undisputed possession of the two dis- 
tinguished women whose works we have just glanced over. At 
lengtli a competitor arose in the person of •John Banim, a name 
now familiar to the British public, but which, in 1825, when lie 
published the first series ot Tales by the O'Hara Family^ wds 
scarcely known beyond the precincts of Dublin, and there Only 
as that of a young and promising dramatic writer. No note of 
preparation was sounded — no skilful puff* heralded the dHara 
Tales to public notice ; bxlt their own intrinsic merit speedily 
obtained for them a popularity whioh the succiieding works of 
their author have deservedly retained. - Without possessing the 
polished correctness of Miss Edgeworth, or the epigrammatic 
brilliancy of Lady Morgan, Mr. Banim surpasses both in vigour 
of conception, in depth and energy of feeling, and iu the ^Wer 
of working up incidents to a pitdi of intense and Overwhelming 
interest. There is a truth and verisimilitude in his occasions 
sketches of the interior of a lowly Irish family, the fire-side of a 
snug farmer or industrious cottier,” not easily to be met with, 
and which proves him One that has mingled inuch and familiarly 
^ith the he describes. He showi^ indeed, on all occasions, 
that he considers 'himself of the pOopi^ and that ho feels ^th 
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and/or them. His love of country breaks forth in almost every 
page of his writings. He has vehement indignation for her 
wrongs, deep sympathy iVith her sufferings, nor does he shrink 
from entering into what are sometimes painful and revolting 
details, when it is necessary to expose the ill-doings of her 
oppressors. 

To balance his many striking ^rfections, our author is not 
without some glaring defects. He elaborates a subject too 
much, and occasionally destroys the effect of a striking passage 
or a fine situation, by overworking the details. But his chief 
defect is the want of humour. Of this, in our opinion, he does 
not possess one particle; and yet, by some unhappy perversion of 
judgment, comic scenes and comic characters nold a most pro- 
minent place* in all his tales; al though ^the latter are, without 
exception, bores of the first magnitude, and the former excite nO 
feeling but that of utter weariness. In his hands the wit and 
humour of the Irish peasant evaporate, and are replaced by low 
buffgonery, couched in a jargon meant for the Irish dialect, but 
more resembling the slang’ heard in the suburbs of a great city, 
or the purlieus of a provincial town, than the genuine language 
of the unsophisticated peasantry. 

Gladly turning from the unpleasant Uisk of censure, we shall 
proceed to a closer examination of the first series of the O'Hara 
consisting of ^three stories, Crohoore of the Bilinbok^'* 

The Fetches” and John Doe” Of these, the first is the 
most perfect; the stoiy is artfully constructed, the characters 
well drawn, the inc,'dents highly exciting, and the interest 
admirably sustained throughout, to the denoue^menty which is well 
brought about, and worthy of what comes before. We shall 
give a few extracts, and first one of those home scenes in which, 
as we have already slated, Mr. Bainini is peculiarly happy, and 
which also skilfully introduces so*lne of the principal characters, 
while coming events cast their shadows before.” We should 
be tempted tg extract, in the first place, the chapter which 
commences the volume, as forming a fine contrast to the scene 
of great enjoyment in question, but being pressed for space, we 
must choose between them, and have maae the best selection we 
could under the circumstances. 

It was Cliristiaab Eve, in the year 17 — , thaf* Anthony Dooling 
and his family were seated round the kitchen fire. He was a sub- 
stantial farmer, renting a large and fertile tract of land ; one of the 
good old times, .who, except hi^ broad-brimmed felt hat, his buckled 
shoes for Sunday and market-d^iys, and his brogues for tramping round 
the farm, wore everything of his own -manufacture. Little money 
went out, either for what Tony ate or drank ; he killbd lus cow at 
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Cfamti^ and Easter; he bred his own niutton« Ms baeoii^ his fowls ; 
he bahid his own bread* 1briw^ his 6arn ale, and htt^l^ther was vain 
ajpplying to himself tbe oUl song* * 1 rear my own lamb* my own 
ehickens ham* and I shear my own sheep* and ! wear it" 
Plenty was in hb hoim r he had a ready hand to rmieve the poor ; and 
the stranger never turned from hb hearth without amply e;(cperiepcing 
its hospitality. Yet with all these perfections* Anthony had ^ib dark 
side. He was of a violent temper* and would Tall ihto paroxysms of 
passion with his workmen* and sometimes ill-treat them^^for the purpose* 
it almost seemed, of making it up with them when he l^ame codi* and 
all was over. • 

A turf fire blazed in the large open chimney, of which the red 
light glittered among the bright pewter plates and dbhes and the 
burnished copper vessels that decked the opposite dresser* and shcbaod 
the vast store of ba^n hanging within and withouf the chimney, at* 
the same time that it fit up the figures and countenances of as merry a 
group as ever blessed the comforts of a warm fire after a day s labour. 

At one side of the fire, and within the wide canopy of the chimney* 
in his stationary two^armed chair* one leg crossed above the other* hb 
short pipe rested on his projected under-lip* which he fre<}uendy with- 
drew in a hurry* to partake of the merry laugh that was passing him* 
there* and so* sat the master of the house, Anthony Dooling. Opposite 
to him was the vanithee^ an orderly, innocent* and even-tempered 
dame* her character in her face-**mild, peaceable, and happy — as, in a 
low tone, she chaunted the ancient ditty of CoUoch a thum^ which the 
buSy hum of the spinning-wheel confined wiithin the circumference of 
her own immediate atmosphere. At one side stood a long deal table* 
off which master and workmen* mistress and maids* ate their meals* 
except when a guest of distinction was entcytained in the boarded and 
well-fumbhed parlour at the back of the kitchen ; and in front* i^per- 
taining to the table* was a form* occupied at their ease by five or six 
workmen* who enjoyed the full lustre of the 'toerry blaze, and the 

familiar and venerable jokes of their kUid-hearted master The 

handsome daughter of the old cpu{de had not yet taken her accustomed 
seat by her motfaer*8 side ; she was employed, or seemingly employed, 
in some triviai house conoatiis ; but conscious expectation appeared in 
the glance of her ey^ towa^ the door, and she frequently paused and 
started a IHtle, as sue tri|lpad actass the floor* and bent her head> as if 
attentively listening, By and hy^^ Hke latch was lifted, and the cordial 
smile she gave the new comer, ^ho entered with the usual salutation 
of ^ God save aU here,* ihoww lie was no unwelcome visitor ; and 
another.ai{Ktfe of a diff^nt wi^.wbieli answered hb 

whisper as he paSsj^* told tbai^ey pretly understood each other. 
In fact it was ]%rce Shiea who came in* the son 6f a neighbOnring 
farmer, and the young girl’s betrothed admirer. • . • « When to hb 
general ssjutation* * God save Ml Pierce had received the usual 
as^er* « Cod' save you lunMy; that he had particularly ssluted 
tii^^hf74ae and the man of the how, hi then stood leantojl^'iaie 
Vot. rv*— -Kb. VIII. ^ ^ V 2 l; 
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back of the old woman’s chair, as it oooured to hitn that although 
Alley might be shy of coming to sit next him, if be took his place 
Jirzt, he would feel no such squeamishness when she should be seated. 
And, * well a>vanithee, how goes on everything with you ?' he said, 
addressing Cauth Dooling. * Why, in troth, fierce a-roon, and praise 
be to God for it, there's nothing wrong or astray ; if it wasn't for that 
thief of a fox that come last night, an' out of ten as iin^ geese as ever 
you laid an eye on — ' But here the simple old woman stopt short, as 
she discovered that Pierce had left her in the middle of her tale of 
grievance, and taken his place by his comely mistress, who, with a 
complicated knitting apparatus in hand, was now seated. The mother 
smiled knowingly, and shook her head. 

** * Oh, then, inusha, its little he cares about myself or my geese,' 
8he< whispered, again taking up her old ditty, and plying her wheel with 
increased industi*y, and the young couple entertained each other with- 
out farther interruption. In a little time a resj^ectful though resolute 
hand raised Ihe latch, and Andrew Muldowney, the district piper, made 
his appearance. The insinuating servility of this man's voice, and the 
broad sycophancy of his grin, as he gave his salutation, ^ Go dtkogak 
dingh nluig akeg an agus aunvz * God send luck, and a plentiful 

Christmas to all here,' bespoke his partly mendicant profession, and 
plainly told, at the same time, his determination to make himself 
agreeable and delightful, in lieu of the shelter and good cheer, ot' 
which he made no question. . . • The music inspired a general pas- 
sion for dancing, and the young light hearts did not demur, nor the old 
ones disapprove ; so Pier^^e led out his Alley, and Paudge Deriuod^id 
his best bow to Chevaun Darlduck, by whom he was blushingly 
accepted, and the dance went on. Old Anthony relished the sport, 
furnishing himself with a foaming can of his best home-brewecf^ale, 
with which he plied the piper, the. dancers, and, including the vanithee 
and himself, the lookers-on ; and the night iTore apace in mirth and 
joviality. There was but one person present, the quick and resolute 
glance of whose red eye, as it shot from one to another of the dancers, 
showed no sympathy with the happy spene. This was a young man, 
in the prime of life, as to years, bat witli little else of the charm of 
youth about him. An exuberance of bristling iiery-red hair stared 
around a head of ^unusual size; his knobby forehead projected much, 
and terminated in strongly marked sinuses, with brows of bushy 
thickness, the colour of his hair ; his eyes fell far into their sockets, 
and his cheek-bones pushed out proportionably with his forehead, so 
that his eyes glared as from a recess ; his cheeks were pale, hollow^ 
and retiring, his nose, of the old Milesian mould — ^long, broad- 
backed, and hooked ;^his jaws came unusually forward, which caused 
■hb teeth to start out from his face; and his lips, that without effort 
never closed on those disagreeable teeth, were large, fleshy, and blood- 
less^the upper one wearing, iir common with the chin, a red 
beard, just changed flrom the down of youth to the bristHness of 
manhood, and as yet unshaven. These features, all large to flbpropor? . 
tioD, ^veyed, along with thh unpleasantness deformity inspires, the 
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Expression 6f a bold and decided character ; and something else besides, 
which was malignity or mystery, according to the observation or mood 
of a curious observer. . . . Having said this young iierson was very short 
in stature, it should be added that he was nobat all deformed. Across 
his shoulders and breast, indeed, was a breadth that told more for 
strength than proportion, and his arms were long and of Herculean sinevr ; 
but the lower part of the figure, hips, thighs, and legs, bespoke vigour 
and elasticity, rather than clumsiness; and it was known that,straDge*>look- 
ing as the crea^re might be, he could run, leap) or wrestle with a swift- 
ness and dextenty seldom matched amongst men of more perfect shape 
and more promising appearance. He took no share in the diversions of 
the evening, but seated, far back on the hob, so far that the blaze of the 
fire shone between him and the others, and gave occasion to Paudge 
Dermody to remark that * he looked like the ould buchal liimseH*, in 
the middle of his own place he seemed busily empldVed in whetting a« 
rusty bill-hook, while trom under the shade of an old broad-leafed hat 
. . . the fiery eyes glanced around, and were clandestinely and sternly 
fixed now on one — now on another— with a dangerous or hidden meaning: 

. • • ‘What are yotf^ grinding that for?' asked Anthony Dooling, in an 
angry tone of Crohoore, the name of the person we have just described ; 
but a surly look was the only answer. 

‘ Did you hear me spakin* to you d vekoon gravna (ugly wretch) Y 
Anthony went on ; and subdued resentment at the disgraceful and 
stinging term applied to him, knitted Crohoore's brow as he slowly 
raised his head to answer. ‘ What am I grindin’ it for ? I know now 
thdi it's myself you mane,’ the man replied ‘J thought afore, you were- 
discoorsin* the piper.* 

“ ‘ You didn’t,’ retorted Anthony, springing up in wrath at the buck 
ton^ of his insignificant cow-boy, * no you thought no such thing, d rich 
na 9ireepeen (son of a jade)’. Another savage look was given in exchange 
for this opprobrious epithet. 

“ ‘ None o’ your dog’s looks!’ continued Tony, replying to it, ‘ take 
yourself to bea out o* that, since your black heart won’t let you share in 
the innocent diversion.* The vapithee here interfered in a mild beseech- 
ing tone, and said to her husband, ‘ Never mind him Tony, d roon ; he’s 
doin’ no harm, poor cratur.’ 

** ‘ No harm, woman ! auch, bad end to me, but Jiis black looks ’ud 
turn the may -day into winther— go to your bed I say 1* roared Tony. 

Crohoore rose from the hob to go ; he slowly laid the bill-hook, 
where he had been sitting; his \^om were knit closer than ever, his 
teeth clenched, and his eyeS^Uing. 

“ ‘ Andi do y»u hear me, bull-head !’ the fnsry ^ter continued, 

* don’t let it be wid you as it was this morning ; have the cows in tho 
bawn at the first l^t,or I’ll break every bone in ^(our lazy skin*’ The 
dwarf, as he may be called, was passing bis harsh master while these 
words ended, and he fixed the full ifeeaqing of bis look on Anthony, and 
•aid, ‘ That s^e *ud be nothing new, for tryin* at laste ; it’s an onld 
trick you have.’ 
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' Wbat*8 that you 8ay, there, you shtnyaton (dwarf) you ?' questioned 
Tony, his passion ra'sed to the utmost at the thought of a saucy answer 
from a creature so contemptible. 

^‘*An' its well you know I am a shingaxvn^ or you wouldn’t be 
so ready with your bone breaking/ still retorted CrohOore. This 
post bearing. ^Take that for a pattern I’ cried Anthony, the 
moment the speech was uttered, raising his clenched and ponderous 
hand, and dealing the miserable offender a violent blow with the whole 
force of his arm. Crohoore spun round and fell ; his^iead as he went 
down^ striking against a chair, so smai^Iy as to draw tfbe blood in some 
profusion. The piper stopped suddenly^and the dance ceased; and 
Pierce Shea was the first to raise and support the senseless Crohoore, 
while Alley, trembling and weeping, gave him a handkerchief to bind 
the t^retch’s temples, and staunch the welling blood. Cauth Pooling, 
.with eyes of pitj^, looked at her husband, fully comprehending his 
feelings, as he stood the picture of shame, sorrow, and repentance. 
Indeed, the blow had scarcely been given, when, from the bottom of 
his heart, he blamed and hated himself for it; and in his present mood 
lie would have offerred half his little wealth in aton^ent. 

** Crohoore, suddenly recovering, sprung on his legs, and freed himself 
from his supporter, with a force that made him reel, and a mahner that 
seemed to scorn all obligation ; his face was horribly pale, covered with 
blood, and every hideous feature rigid in checked passion. Without 
opening his Ups, he dro|)ped his head upon his breast, and trying to 
walk, but staggering, crossed the apartment to an opposite door, that 
opened into a passage, thrrmgh which he should go to the loft wherc^he 
sfept While the whole group looked on with wonder and alarm, 
Anthony called after him, and, to a crying voice, said, can in band, 
Crohoore, d rich ma ehresy come back, an’ make it up; drink 
to me, an' be friends.’ 6ui there was no reply to thb pacific and 
penitent overture; Crohoore only turned round his ghastly face on his 
master, as he held the door in his hand, gave him one parting look, and 
then banged the door after him. That look was afterwards well 
rememberedi and often commented upon. 

< Anthony set himself down without speaking. He felt a return of 
dudgeon at the manner in which his advances had been received, and 
this, in some measufe, served to reconcile his conscience to the cruelty 
he had been guilty of. But a feneral damp fell over the whole party, 
and its effects soon became visible ; the workmen silently, or in whispers, 
withdrew to an outhouse, where they slept, and the now superfluous 
piper as silently plodded after them. Pime Shea took his leave, but 
notirkhout his i^ing kiss from Alley, and the renewal of an under- 
itanding wldi her andlbe old people to call for them next morning, at 
a very early hour, w(ien all were to set off to the chapel, for the six 
o’clock mass ; it being the practice throughout Ireland, whenever it can 
possibly be done, to assemble at ‘^devotion before day^break on the 
Christmas mo; nhaig.”— VoL i. ppt 5^7, 9*14>, 
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We shall only cive one mqfe extract from this tale. It is the 
speech of an unfortunate Irish peasant, ground to the earth by 
exactions, at a meeting of Whiteooys, in reply to the well-meant 
remonstrances of Pierce Shea, as to the little good their resistance 
to the laws could do. It embodies, we think, in a few words a 
very sufficient explanation of the feelings which have so often 
impelled the Irish peasant to desperate and useless outraged 

“His (Pierces) attention was here rivetted by the miserable man op- 
posite to him, who, at once, with that violence of action and furious 
contortion of countenance, for which the Irish peasant is remarkable, 
poured out a speecli in his native tongue, adopting it instinctively as the 
most ready and powerful medium of expressing his feelings ; for one 
who boggles and stammers, and is ridiculous in English, becomes 
eloquent in Irish. ... * Who talks of the good we can do? — we look not 
to do good — we are ^not able nor fit to do good—Ve only want ou» 
revenge I — And that, while we are men, and have strong hands, and 
broken hearts, and brains on fire with the memory of our sufferings— 
that we can take. Your father, young man, never writhed in the 
proctor’s gripe ; hC has riches, and they bring peace and plenty, so that 
the robber’s visit was not heeded, — but look at me I’ With the fingers 
of one ffand he pressed violently his sallow and withered cheek, and 
with the other tore open the scanty vesture, that leaving him uncovered 
from the shoulders to the ribs, exhibited a gaunt skeleton of the human 
form. * I have notiiing to eat, no house to sleep in ; my starved body 
i^without covering, and those I loved and tliat loved me, the pulses of 
ro^ heart, are gone ; — how gone and how anv I as you see me ? Twelve 
months ago 1 had a home, and covering, and food, and the young wife, 
the mother of my children, with me at our fire-side ; but the plunderer 
came on a sudden; 1 was in his debt; he ^has a public-house, and he 
saw me sitting in another in the village ; he took my cow, and he took 
my horse ; he took them to himself ; 1 saw them — and may ill luck 
attend his ill got riches I — 1 saw them grazing cfh his own lands ; I was 
mad; every thing went wrong with me; ra^ landlord came, and swept 
the walls and the floor of my egbin ; my wife died in her labour — who 
was to stand up for me ? where had 1 a friend, or a great man to help 
me ? — No one ; — no where ; there is no friend, no help, no mercy, no 
law, for the poor Irishman; — he may be robbed — q^ripped — insult- 
set mad — but he has no earthly friend but himself/ ” 

“ The wretch sprung from his seat— seized a drinking vesial-^-and 
with the look and manner of a nhiftiac indeed, added, * And here let 
every man pledge me I May hh heart wither, and his children apd 
name perish! •May the grass grow on his jiearth-stoite, and no kin 
follow his corpse to the grave, who will refuse to wreck on the hardr 
hearted proctors the revenge they provoke by the sorrows they inffictl”' 
— vol. i. pp. 197-99. • • 

Of The ^etcheSf the second tal^ in this series, we shall oiily 
say^ lhaj it is in many parts powerfully written, and excites a 
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degree of interest in the perusal, of which, considering the fan- 
tastic nature of the story, the sober reader is afterwards inclined 
to be ashamed. As it is emphatically with the National Tales oi 
Ireland we have to do, and The Fetches can scarcely be ranked 
amongst them,— as, although founded on a popular Irish supersti- 
tion, It is quite as much like a German legend as it is to any 
thing else, we shall pass ou to the third and lost tale, J^n 
Doe^ which demands a more extended notice. In the 
ment of the story, the working up of the incidents, and flie 
delineation of character, it is certainly equal to Crohoore na 
Vilhoge ; whilst, in one respect, the almost total absence of the 
buffoonery .which disfigures the latter, it has a decided supe- 
riority. The character of O’Clery, by which name the celebrated 
Father Arthur O’Leary is designated, is admirably drawn, and 
kept up with great spirit throughout, and the fidelity of the por- 
trait has been acknowledged oy the few cotemporaries of the 
great origipal who still remain. As it is highly characteristic, we 
shall here extract the passage in which 0’Clei*y is first introduced, 
and is mistaken by a pragmatical, prejudiced English officer and 
his orderly for the formi^ble John Doe. • 

The appearance, almost immediately, of a man from the bosheen, 
was not calculated, all circumstances of time, place, and prepossesMon, 
considered, to allay the fears of our travellers. He was well mounted 
on a strong, active, though not handsome horse ; his figure seemed over 
large, enveloped from the /;hin to the boot-heels in a dark top<coat;*on 
his head appeared a white mass of soinething, which the imperfect light 
did not allow Graham to discriminate or assign to any known class of 
head gear; and upon this again was placed a hat, with a remarkably 
broad brim, and a low, round crown. As he emerged on the main 
roadj this apparition still continued his voluminous chaunt, and was only 
interrupted by the challenge * Who goes there ? — stand I’ of Graham, 
and its instant echo by the mechanical old soldier. ‘ Stand yourself 
then,’ answered the stranger, in an c^sy, unembarrassed, but by no 
means hostile, tone ; and continuing, raiher jocosely, he repeated an old 
school- boy rhyme, — 

r * If you're aman, tUtnd '; 

If you’re a woman, go ; 

^ If you ’re an evil spirit, rink down low.' 

“ * pid you say, fire, sir?' asked Evaris, in an aside to Graham, and 
levelling his piece. 

* No r said Grahaip,ca]oud ; * hold I — and you, sir, { ask again, who 
or what are you ? friend or foe ?' 

** ^ A friend to all honest men, and a foe, when I can help myself, to 
no man at all,* was the answer, r 

^ That’s no answer,' whispered Evans. 

“ * You (meak in untimely and j^y riddles, sir,* said Graham ; * od* 
vimce and declare youiselK - • 
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^ging your pardon/ continued the stranger, still in a good^ 
humour<^ tone^ M see no prudent reason why 1 should advance at the 
invitation of two persons armed and unknown to me/ 

, < We are the king's soldiers/ said Evans, rather precipitately. 

Silence, man/ interrupted Graham. ^ I am an ofticer in the kings 
service, sir, and my attendant is a soldier.' 

‘ O ho r quoth the stranger, ‘ an officer, but no soldier.' 

* What, sir I' exclaimed Graham, raising his pistol, while Evans had 
recourse to his musket 

“ ‘ Hold I and for siianie, gentlemen !* cried the other, seriously al- 
tering his tone. * What 1 on a defenceless and peaceable poor man, 
who has given you no provocation ? Upon my life, noM', but this is 
unceremonious treatment, just at the end of one of my own bosheens. 
In the king's name, forbear; if, indeed, yc are the king's soldiers, as 
you say, though I can discover no outward badges of it for Gndiam 
rode in a plain dress, ^nd Evans had disguised, und^r a great coat, alU 
appearance of uniform, a foraging- cap alone intimating, to an experi- 
enced eye, his military character. 

“ ‘ I pledge my honour to the fact,* said Graham, in ans(wer to the 
stranger's last observation. 

* # * • •if * • 

* Recover arms !' cried Graham, * and fall back, Evans, and keep 
yourself quiet.' 

* God bless you, sir, and do manage him now/ continued the 

stranger, as Evans obeyed orders. ^ I will hold out my arms, I say, as 
they are at present, and we’ll lave the rest to my horse. Come, rod- 
bercen, right about face, and march.' • 

The obedient animal moved accordingly, and a few paces brought 
his master and Graham face to face. ‘ And now, sir,' continued this 
person, * I suppose you arc satisfied, and I ijiay just lift the baste’s rein, 
as before/ 

To this Graham assented, rather because he saw no reasonable 
ground for refusal, than because lie was perfectl}^' satisfied ; while Evans, 
from behind, whispered, ‘ Search him first, your honour; 'tis Doe, I’ll 
take my oath of it, in one of hi^disguises; look at him.' 

Graham did look, and, in truth, if his moral certainty was not so 
strong as Evans's, he still had misgivings, in common with the crafty 
old campaigner. The white protuberance on the .stranger’s head he 
could now ascertain to be some species of wig, bloated out over his ears 
and the back of his neck, to an immoderate compass, and lying close to 
his forehead and the side of bis lace in a rigid, unbroken line, while it 
peaked down in the middle of the forehead, much like, in this respect, 
the professional«head disguise of the gentlemen of the long robe. The 
broad-leafed, round-topped thing on the pinnacfe of this, still seemed 
to be a hat, and the dark loose coat hid all detail qf the figure. By his 
face, the stranger was between forlr an4 fifbyr exactly Doe's age ; and 
his heavy, depressed eye-brows, broad-back^ nose, well-defined and 
expressive mouth, together with the *Belf-a86ured twinkle of his e^es, 
that gleaiqed on Graham like iilumina^ jets, . and a certain mated 
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(^aracter of severity and humour that ran through his whole visage^ iur 
(ffcated a person of no ordinary cast, at least. . 


The object of his admiration again broke silence. * And I sup- 
pose I may go my road, too, without any farther question, captain ?* 

<May I ask which road you travel, sir?’ usked Graham, with an 
obvious meaning. 

* Hoot, toot, DOW,’ said the other, ‘ that's too Irish a way of an- 
swering a gentleman’s question on the king’s high-way. Danger has 
often come of such odd answers. You see I am unarmed, and I see 
that you -have the power, that is, if you liked it, to strip roe of my old 
wig and hat in a moment, and no Irienc^ of mine the wiser. In fact, 
sir, you now give me sufficient cause to look after my own' personal 
safety. I have no wish to offend any gentleman ; but you must excuse 
me for saying I cannot he quite sure who or what you are : you may 
4>e Captain John Doe as well as any other captaip, for aught I know.’ 

This was said with much gravity ; and Graham hastened, in some 
simplicity, to make the most solemn and earnest declarations of his 
loyalty, and professional character and services. 

“ ‘Well sir,’ continued the stranger, who had now turned the tables^ 
and become catechist accordingly, ‘ all this may be very true, and from 
your appearance and manners I am inclined to think the best of you ; 
but if you are not he how can 1 be so sure of that sUspicious-looking 
person at your back ?* 

“ Evans, shocked to the bottom of hb soul, as well as displeased, that 
under any circumstances, he could be confounded with a traitor, rgbel 
and desperado, shouted out at this observation, and was with some dif- 
flculty restrained by Graham from taki^ instant vengeance for the 
insult. When he was restored to order, Graham assured the stranger, 
with emphasis equal to wh^t he had used on his own account, of EvaSis’s 
real character.”— pp. 72-79. 


After some farther conversation, and some ludicrous incidents, 
tlie stranger and Graham travel on in coTn|)any : — 

“ The day was now fully up, and th^ thick vapour that had slept out 
the night on the bosdm of Slievenamon, whitened in the returning light, 
and lazily obeying the summons of the breeze, began to crawl towards 
the peak of the mountain, and there once more deposit itself, as if to 
take another slothful nap. Graham remarked on the picturesque effect : 
and his companion replied, ‘ Yes, it is odd enough that ould Slievena- 
mon should put on his night-cap just . as all the rest of the world was 
throwing off thfiX appendage.’ 

' “ Graham, too proper mid systematic in the arrangement of his ideas 
to like this trope, did ilot notice it, but proceeded, with a little vanity 
of his travell^ lore, to alhide to the superiority of Italian, over our 
island sisenCry. or. 

“ ‘ Superiority is a general woi^* said the traveller, ‘ in the way 
you use it. Lpreaume you do. not mean mere height, as applied to 
such mountain scenery as surrounds us ; in other respects, the Italian 
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landsoapi^, pribcipally owing of course to the influence of atmosphere 
is more beautiful than the English one, and from the scarcity of trees 
in Ireland, much more so than the Irish one ; ^ut among the mist and 
shadow of our island hills, as you call them, particulany in Kerry, 1 
have always felt a fuller sense of the sublime, at least, than I ever did 
in the presence of continental scenery, either in Italy or in Spain ; 
Switzerland, alone, to my 03*6, flrst equals us, and then surpasses us.’ 

This speech gave Intimation of rather more acquaintance with the 
distinctions, in a knowledge of which Graham took it for granted he 
might shine, than it seemed practicable to turn to advantage, so he 
avoided the general subject ; and taking up only a minor division of it, 
protested he could not undersltand why, unless it was attributable to 
the indolence of its people, Ireland should be so * Shamefully defleient 
in trees ! ’ * Indeed I * his companion replied in an indefinite tone ; 

then after a pause, added, that ‘he thouglit so too;' •but Graham did^ 
not notice^ it was pot intended he should — the scrutinizing, and,* 
afterwards, rather contemptuous look, and, finally, the severe waggery 
of face, that filled up the seeming hiatus. So having to his own mind 
hit on a fruitful theme, Graham diverged into all the ramifications of 
Irish indolence ; obstinacy was his next word ; Irish indolence and 
obstinacy ; they would neither do, nflr learn how to do anything, he 
said ; they would not even submit to be educated out of the very 
ignorance and bad spirit that produced all this Whiteboyisui. There 
was a national establishment, he was well assured, iu Dublin, with 
ample means, that proposed the blessings of education on the most 
liberal plan ; yet the very ministers of the religion of the country would 
not su^er their ragged and benighted flocK to take advantage of so 
desirable an opportunity ; the bigotted rustic pastors actually forbade 
ail parents to send Uieir children to the schools of this institution. 

‘ Yes,’ the stranger said, ‘ the parish priests, the bigotted parish 
priests ; and all because a certain coume of reading was prescribed in 
these schools.' ,► 

“ ‘ Precisely, sir,' said Graham. 

“ * The bigotry of the priests is intolerable,’ said the stranger, 

‘ nothing can bring them to consent to the proposed terms, because, 
forsooth, they plead a conscientious scruple ; because, they say, their 
approval would be a breach of their religious duty ; as if we had any* 
thing to do with the private conscience and creed of such people.’ 

“ ‘ Or as if the body of respectable gentlemen who framed the regu- 
lations, should accede, by rescinding their law, to the superstitious pre- 
judices of such people,* echoed Graham ^ 

“ ‘ Very true, sir ; the Medes and Persians, I am given to under- 
stand, never repealed a law, and why should thei gentlemen you speak 
of? Besides, there is so little necessity for the concession, the liberal 
and wise association can so easily accomplish thdir professed object 

without it’ ^ * 

‘‘ ‘ Pardon me, sir, there we differ : ^the object proposed is the edu- 
cation of tiie "poor of this country, and I cannot exactly see how they 
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are to be educated, if— as is on all hands undeniable— the parish 
priests have sufticient influence to keep them now and for ever out of 
the school-houses/ 

^ Oh, sir, nothing can be easier. But first let me see that we 
understand each other. You and 1, suppose, are now riding to the 
same jioint; well, a pit, an inundation, or a f^tllen mountain, occurs a 
little way on, rendering impassable the road we had conceived to be 
perfectly easy, so that we cannot gain our journey* ** s end by this road. 
If you please, the place we want to reach shall stand for the education 
of the poor Irish, the object professed ; we may personify, the educating 
society, taking our own road ; and the bigotted priests are represented 
by the monstrous impediment. Well, sit, we reach that insurmount- 
able obstacle to our progress, and now, would it not be most humi- 
liatgig and inconsistent, and all that is unworthy, if we did not in- 
stantly stop and declare we would not proceed a foot farther, by any 
'other road, till one favourite one, that never caiV)be cleared, is cleared 
for us ; so far I understand you, sir.* 

* Then I protest you have an advantage I do not possess over you, 
sir,' said Graham. 

^ All will be distinct in a moment,’ resumed his companion. * I 
say we are both exactly of opihion that the society should not, with 
ample means and professions, take a single step towards their end, 
unless by their own blockaded way; that, in dignified consistency, 
they should not vouchsafe to teach one chattering urchin how to read 
or write, or cast up accounts, unless they can at the same tim^ teach 
him tlieology; in other words, till they see the mountain shoved a^de, 
or the deluge drained, oi* the bottomless pit filled up : in other words 
again, till the bigotted popish priests consent to sacrifice their con- 
science, whatever it may be ; though, meantime, tiie swarming popu- 
lation remain innocent of any essential difference between B and a 
bull’s foot, or between A and the gable-end of a cabin. We are 
agreed, I say, sir !' 

“ * Upon my word, whatever may be jrour i^eal drift, I must admit 
you have substantially defined, though in your own strange way, the 
very thing that I but just now endeavoured to distinguish. And 1 
must now repeat, from what we have both said, that the main object 
of the society still seems shut out of attainment This, however, was 
what you appeared to deny, 1 think; 1 should be glad to hear your 


• We o>ome to it at once, sir; by no means look out for another 
FOul, but try to ^et rid of the irremovable barrier.’ 

« * I protest, sir, you rather puzzle me.’ 

** * That’s the way, ^ir,' continued the stranger, riffining on in his 
wonted delight and bitterness, ^ no time can be lost, nor no common 
sense and consistency compromised in the hopeful experiment ; that’s 
the way.’ ' ^ ^ 

« ‘ What, sir? what do you fneUi ?’ 

^ * Convert the parish priests Cthere is nothing easier/ 86*^9^* 
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We must now bid farewell to John Doe^ although strongly 
tempted to delay by various passages of great power and bean^, 
amongst which we need only particularize the description of 
Mary Grace at her prayers, and the scene betweai Fbioeil and 
the wretched Cathleei^; but we must r^st, as our time and 
space are both limited, and in consequence we can merely glance 
over tlie remaining works of Mr. Banim, the principal of which, 
The NoudanSi has be^n made so familiar by n'equent criticisms, 
os to call for few observations on our part. It is a work strongly 
marked by the defects and beauties of our author, the latter, 
however, predominant — the*interest is intend — the descriptions 
true to nature — and although the story is an unpleasant one, 
and there are scenes and passages too warmly coloured, (while 
vice, though made abundantly “ hateful^’*' is, perhaps, too plainly , 
unveiled,) yet the moral tendency of the whole is undeniable 
and irreproachable. Of the Boyne IVater and the Croppy we 
do not think so highly, although they abound in passages of 
deep feeling and strong interest; but we think they want 
originality of plan and design, and Uie incidents are overstrained 
and improbable. The Ghost Hunter we consider the most per- 
fect of Mr. Banim’s later productions, and we regret much that 
time at present does not permit us to analyse it as closely as its 
merits would demand. Perhaps at some future period we may 
be qj3le to do so, — meanwhile we will take leave of Mr. Banim, 
sincerely rejoicing that he is once niore^ dweller amongst us, 
and earnestly hoping that his native air, and the scenes of his 
youth, may not only restore his health, but renovate his genius, 
and^iispire new works to emulate the fisiitie of their predecessors. 

The next to appear before the public was Mr. Griffin, whose 
first work, The Aylmers^ although full of protnise, did not attract 
much attention. This was quickly succeeded by the first series 
of Tales of the Munster Festivals^ in which a very striking 
improvement in style, as w'ell as in management of plot, was 
already visible, and which soon obtained very considerable repu- 
tation. Card Drawing i the first of these tales, i? highly interest- 
ing, and the characters, though, with but one exception, slight 
sketches, are true to nature. That exception, the character of 
Piyce Kavanagh, is a highly finished and masterly portrait. 
His cold sullen yindictive nature, brooding for years over fancied 
injuries, till time brings a fitting opportunity for revenge without 
danger to himself seems at first sight to fit hjm to be not only . 
the chief actor in a scene of blood, ai¥l the cunning contriver of 
a scheme to throw suspicion on ifbother, but also the unmoved 
sp^tator of^at other’s death for crime of which he alone was 
guilty* On a closer insxiection, howev^, we find that the worst 
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are not atl bad — two principles of good still lurked within the 
breast of Pryce — the one, strong filial piety— the other, undoubt^ 
ing faith in the truths of Christianity. Nor can anything be 
better drawn than the gradual workings of remorse, suggested 
by those virtuous principles, and finding fresh aliment in every 
incident, however trifling; until after violent conflicts of feeling, 
he takes the better part, and surrenders himself to save the 
innocent. The Half-Sir^ though not equal as a story to Card 
Drawing^ still displays considerable talent, and it is impossible 
not to feel interested for the wayward lovers, Hammond and 
Emily, although at' the same time provoked with both for the 
pride and captiousness which makes their prime of life miserable. 
ITe humcHirs of Remmy O’ Lone are but little exaggerated, and 
, highly amusing; while the scenes amongst the peasantry of the 
south, during the prevalence of typhus fever, are but too pain- 
fully true. Sail Dhuv^ the Corner^ the last tale in the series, is 
also the best. There are some slight anachronisms and some 
inconsistencies in the plot, but these are but trifling blemishes, 
and do not detract from its intrinsic merits. The (maracters of 
ilie robbers who compose the coiner’s gang, are admirably dis- 
criminated, and possess a wonderful variety. The stern and 
wily, but high-spirited and couramous Suil Dhuv — ^the ferocious 
Red Rory, trembling on the brink of the grave, yet still tliirsting 
for blood — the stupidly cunning Manus— the sharp, quick-wjttra 
Awney Farrell— the gentle and fair-spoken Jerry, — and the 
vacillating McMahon, constant neither to good nor evil, — 
each possesses an individuality which makes itself distinctly felt. 
There are two scenes 'in this tale which are ecmal to anything 
the genius of Scott has produced — ^the first is the ihtrocfuction 
of Kumba among the robbers — the other the sacrilegious attempt 
of Suil Dhuv to rob the Mountain Cha[)el. We are only deterred 
from extracting both these passages by our anxiety to come at 
once to the master-piece of our author — to The Collegmns* It 
is a domestic tragedy of the deepest interest — an original work 
of the very ht^iest order. OriginaU we say emphatically 
— for although a real occurrence in the south of Ireland (the 
murder of a young fernaJe by the connivance of her lover, a 
young man of good family) has fuVnished its groundwork, it has 
aone no more — the jjerfect and beautiful story ejected upon diat 
groundwork — its ^aracters so truly and delicately drawn— ao 
admirably grouped — so finely eofitrasted-<-it8 Incidents so ani'^ 
mated— so varied — ita quc.int humour — its deep pathos, and its 
pure morality — are all alike th§ original creations of our author’s 
genius. The scene is laid m Munster some sixty years ninee, 
and the manners of that day are delineated with much humour^ 
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andy we believe, considerable accuracy. The characters are 
drawn from all classes — the hard-drinking, fox-hunting, fire- 
eating sq|uire — the much maligned middle-man — the country 
parish priest — the rich^ tradesman — tJie strong farmer — and the 
poor cottier — each has^his representative, ana all are faithfully 
pourtrayed. Among the female characters Eily O'Connor claims 
the first place. In all the range of romantic fiction we do not 
remember so sweet a being ; there is a simplicity, a gentleness, 
a power of loving in her disposition, which, brought out as they 
are by a thousand delicate Couches (for she ttppears but seldom, 
and as seldom acts a prominent part)' win our utmost sympathy 
for her sorrows — our deepest pity and horror for her deplorable 
fate. It is, indeed, the highest triumph of our author s genius — ^ 
the strongest proof •of his skill — that while such a feeling is 
excited for Eily, we still preserve an interest for the faithless 
husband who deserts and destroys her; yet so strong are his 
temptations, and so terrible his remorse, that we cannot help 
looking on him more in sorrow than in anger. But instead of 
dilating farther on the merits of the Collegians (which very ill- 
chosen and inappropriate title is, by the way, almost the sole 
blemish of the work), we shaU proceed to give a few extracts 
from its pages, although where all is so good it is hard to 
make a choice. Opening the first volume, fiowever, almost at 
ranoom, we have chanced upon the scene Vhere Myles Murphy 

! deads the cause of his impounded ponies, and we give it as a 
air specimen of the lighter portions of the work : — 

« the door opened, and the uncommissioned master of horse made 
his appearance. His figure was at once strikingly majestic and pre- 
possessing; and the natural ease and dignity with**which he entered the 
room, might almost have become a peer of the realm, coming to, 
solicit the interest of the family /or an electioneering candidate. A 
broad and sunny forehead, light and wavy hair, a blue cheerful eye, a. 
nose that in Persia might have won him a throne, healthful cheeks, a 
mouth that was full of character, and a well knit an^ almost gigantic 
person, constituted his external claims to attention ; of which his lofty 
and confident, although most unassuming carriage, showed him to be 
in some degree conscious. He wore a complete suit of brown frieze, 
with a gay-coloured cotton handkerchief Around his neck, blue worsted 
stockings, and brqgues carefully greased, while hp held in his right hand 
an immaculate felt hat, the purchase of the fnr^sAling day’s fair. In 
the left he held a straight-handled whip and a wooden rattle, which he 
used for the purpose of collecting his ponies «wben they happened to 
straggle. «... The mountaineer nbw commenced a series of most 
pj^found obeiflctuces to every individual of the company, beginning 
^^ith 1^ ladies, and ending with the officer^ „ After which he remcdn^ 
glancing from one to another, with a smile of mingled sadness and 
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courtesy, as if waiting, like an evoked spirit, the spell word of the 
enchantress, who had ^led him up. * 'Tisn’t manners to speak first 
before qoollity,' was the answer he would have been prepared to 
render, in case any one had enquired the motive of his conduct. 

‘ Well, Myles, what wind has brought* you to this part of the 
country?' said Mr. Barney Cregan. ' The ould wind always, then, 
Mr. Cretan/ said Myles, with another deep obeisance, ^ seeing would 
I get a Jeow o' the ponies off. Long life to you, sir ; I was proud to 
hw you wor above stairs, for it isn't the first time you stood my 
friend in trouble. My father (the heavens be his bed this day I) was 
a fosterer o' your hncle Mik's, an' a first an' second cousin, be the 
mother's side, to ould Mrs. O'Leary, your honour's aunt, westwards. 
So^'tis kind for your honour to have a leaning towards uz.’ 

‘‘ ‘ A clear qwe, Myles ; but what have you to say to Mrs. Chute 
about the trespass ?' ^ 

“ ‘ What have I to say to her? Why, then, a deal. It's a long 
time since I see her now, an' she wears finely, the Lord bless her ! 
Ah, Miss Anne I — oych, murther ! murther ! sure I’d know that face 
all over the world, your own liven image, ma'am, (turning to Mrs. 
Chute) an’ a little dawney touch o' the masther (heaven rest his soul t) 
about the chin ; you’d think my grandmother an* himself wor third 
cousins. Oh, vo I vo I’ 

He has made out three relations in the company already,’ said 
Anne to Kyrie ; ‘ could any courtier make interest more skilfully ?’ 

“ ‘ Well, Myles, about the ponies/ 

« * Poor craturs, true«for you, sir. There’s Mr. Creagh there, *long 
life to him, knows how well I aim ’em for ponies. You seen what 
trouble I had wid 'em, Mr. Creagh, the day you fought the jeu^ri 
with young M*Farlane from tlie north. They went skelping like mad, 
over the hills, down to Glena^when they heaifi the shots. Ah, indeed, 
Mr. Creagh, you vowed the north countryman that morning fairly/ 

* My honour is satisfied,' says he, ‘ if Mr. Creagh will apologize.' • I 
didn't come to the ground to apologize,’ says Mr. Creagh. ‘ It’s what 
I never done to any man,* says he, ' tan' it 'll be long from me to do it 
to you.* ' Well, pty honour is satisfied any way,’ says the other, when 
he heard the pistoU cocking for a second shot. 1 thought I'd split 
laughing. * Pooh ! pooh ! nonsense, man,' said Creagh, endeavouring 
to hide a smile of gratified vanity, ^ your unfortunate ponies will 
starve, while you stay inventing wild stories/ * He has gained another 
friend since,' whispered Miss Chute. 

** * Invent I* echoed the mountaineer. ‘ There's Dr. Leake was on 
the spot the same tinve^ an* he knows if I invent. A\i’ you did a good 
job, too, that time, Doctor,’ he continued, turning to the latter. * Old 
Kegs, the piper, gives it up to you of all the doctors going, for curing 
his eye eighth, and he has a great leaning to you ; moreover, you are 
such a fine Irishman* * • 

‘ Another, *^said Miss Ghut^ apart 

* Yourself an’ ould Mr^ Daly,' he continued; ‘ I hope the master * 
is well in his health, sir ? (turning towards Kyrie, with another pro* 
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found conge) may the Lord fasten the life on you* and Mm I Thafs a 
gentleman that wouldn't sec a poor boy m want of his supper or a bed 
to sleep in, an’ be fin* from his own people^ nos persecute him in 
regard of a little trespass that was done unl^ionet* 

‘‘ ‘ This fellow is irresfatiblCf* said Kyrie. ‘ A perfect Ulysses/ 

“ * And have you nothing to say to the Captain, Myles? Is he no 
relation of yours?' 

‘ The Captain, Mr. Cregan ? Except in so far as we are all 
servants of the Alufightv^ and children of Adam, I know of none.. 
But 1 have n feeling for the red coat, for all. I have three brothers in 
the army, serving in Amerioft. One of 'em wa& made a corporal, or 
an admiral, or some m/, or another, for behavin' well at Quay bee the 
time of Woulfe's death. The English showed themselves a g^eat 
people that day, surely.* 

** Having thus secu^^d to himself what lawyers call * the ear of the * 
court,' the mountaineer proceeded to plead the cause of his ponies with 
much force and pathos ; dwelling on their distance from home, their 
wild habits of life, which left them igftorant of the common rules of 
boundaries, enclosures, and field^gates ; setting forth, with equal em-* 
phasis, the length of j-oad they had trtaivelled, their hungry condition, 
and the barrenness of the common on which they had been turned- 
out ; and finally, urging in mitigation of penalty, the circumstance of 
this being a first otfence, and the improbability of its being ever 
renewed in future. 

The surly old steward, Dan Dawley, was accordingly summoned 
for tfle purpose of ordering the discharge of the prisoners, a commission 
which he received with a face as black as winter. Miss Anne might 
* folly her liking,* he said, ‘ but it was the last time he'd ever trouble 
himself about damage or trespass any more. tWhat affair was it of his, 
if all the horses in the barony were turned loose into the kitchen 
garden itself?' 

“ * Horses do you call ’em,' exclaimed Myles, bending on the old 
man a frown of dark remonstrance ; ‘ a parcel of little ponies, not the 
heighth o' that chair.' 9 

< What signifies it ?’ snarled the steward ; * they'd eat as much, 
and more, than a racer.’ 

* Is it they, the craturs ? They'd hardly injure a plate of stirabout 
if it was put before them/ 

“ * Aych I — hugh I’ 

** * And 'tisn't what I'd expect from you, Mr. Dawley, to be going 
again a relation of your own in this manner.' 

* A relation of mine 1' growled Dawley, soarge deigning to cast a 
glance back over his shoulder, as he hobbled out of the room. 

“ ‘ Yes, then, of yours.’ • 

Dawley paused at the door and looked bade. 

' Will you deny it to me, if you San, continued Myles, fixing his^ 
eye on him, * that Biddy Nale, your o^n. gossip, an* Larey Foley, wor^ 
^Hiecond oousuis ? Deny that to me, if you gao' ?' 

“ * For what would 1 deny it ?’ 
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. ^ < Well, wliy I*— and Larrejr Foley ^as uncle to my fathers.first 
(the BnjB;el8 spread her bed this night!) And I tell you another 
tiling, the Dawleys would cut a poor dgare in mady a fair westwards, 
if they hadn't the Murphys to back them, so they would. But what 
hurt I sure you can folly your own pleasure/ ' 

The old steward muttered something which nobody could hear, 
and left the room. Myles of the pontes, after many profound bows to 
ail his relations, and a profusion of thanks to the ladies, followed him, 
and was observed a few minutes after in the avenue." — voL i. pp. 
184.-194. 

Passing over wit\i some difficulty many admirttble scenes, 
(amongst which the death of the old huntsman, Dalton, stands 
conspicuous for power aud originality) we come to the last 
^ interview, as it'turned out, of Hardress and^ Eily. 

“ ‘ Hardress/ she said to him one morning when he was* preparing 
to depart, after an interval of gloomy silence, long unbroken, * 1 won’t 
let you go among those dne!^ ladies any more, if you be thrnking of 
them always when you come fa me again/ 

Her husband started like’ one conscience-stricken, and looked 
sharply round upon her. 

** ‘ What do you mean T he said, with a slight contraction of the brows. 
^ Just wliat 1 say then,' said Eily, smiling and nodding her head, 
with a pet^ affectation of authority ; * those fine ladies must not take 
you from Eily. And I’ll tell you another thing, Hardress ; whii^oer !' 
she laid her hand on his^shoulder, raised herself oil tiptoe, and mur- 
mured in his ear, * I’ll not let you among the fine gentlemen either, if 
that’s the teaching they give you/ 

‘‘ ‘ What teaching t * 

‘ Oh, you know yourself,’ Eily continued, nodding and smiling ; 
^ it is a teaching that you'd never learn from Eily if you spent the 
evenings with her as you. used to do in the beginning. Do you know 
is there ever a priest living in this neighbourhood ?’ 

« < Why do you ask ?’ • 

« < Because I have something to tell him that lies upon my conscience.’ 
^ And would you not confess your failings to an affectionate friend, 
Eily, as w'ell as tc. a holier director ?’ 

‘ 1 would,* said Eily, bending on him a look of piercing sweetness, 
^ if 1 thought he would forgive me afterwards as readily/ 

< Provided always that you are a true penitent,’ returned Hardress, 
reaching her his hand. 

, ‘‘ ' There is little fear of that,' said Eily. ‘ ft woxlld be well for me, 
Hardress, if 1 could as easily be penitent for heavier sins/ After a 
moment’s deep thought, Eily resumed her playful manner, and placing 
both her hands in the stitl expanded one of her husband, she continued : 
* Well, then, sir, I’ll tell you what^ troubling me. I'm afraid I’m^going 
wrong entirely this time back. I got married, sir, a couple of months 
to one Mr. Hardreto Cregan, a very nice gentleman, that I’m very; 
fond of.* 
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** * Too foiiKl, perl&ps ?* 

** * Tm Afraid so, righlt^ speaking, ahhoagli I hojpe h$ 0ldfim*t tkdnlt 
80 . But he told me, when he brought me down^o K3SSdm6% 
uas going to speak to his (the brow of the {(stedter murkenefi) 

* and to ask their forgiTeuess fbr himself and E{tj ; and Ihhre's, itearly' 
two months now since 1 came, and what I havejio eham myi^f with, 
^sir, is, that 1 am too Ibnd of my husband, ami that I idmY IftwtO vex 
*biin by speaking about it, as maybe it would be my doty to do* 
bes^es, I don’t keep my husband to proper order at all* 1 Idt him stop 
out ^metimes for many days together, and then TiU very angry with 
him ; but when he comes, 1 * 111^80 foolish and so glad to see him, that I 
can't look cross, or speak a hard word, if 1 was to get all Ireland for it 
And more than that again, I’m not at all sure how he spends his time 
w hilc he is out, and 1 don’t question him properly about it. 1 know 
there are a great many handsome young ladies where he goes, and 
deal of gentlemen thaleare very pleasant company after dinner; for, in- 
deed, my husband is often more merry than wise, when her comes home 
late at night, and still £ily says nothing. And besides all this, I think 
my husband has something weighing upbn his mind, and 1 don’t make 
him tell it to me, as a go^ wife ought to do ; and I'd like to have a 
friend’s advice, as you're good enough*to offer it, sir, to know what Td 
do. What do you think about him, sir ? Do you think any of the 
ladies has taken his fancy ? or do you think he's growing tired of Eily ? 
or that he doesn’t think so much of her, now that he knows her better ? 
What would you advise me to do ?' 

I am rather at a loss,’ said Hardress, with some bitterness in his 
liccent ; Mt is so difficult to advise a jealms pbrson/ 

** ‘ Jealous !’ exclaimed Eily, with a slight blush ; * ah, now I'm sorry 
1 came to you at all ; for I see you know nothing about mA, since you 
think that’s the way. 1 see now that you don't know how to Advise me 
at all, and I'll leave you there. What would I be jealous of?’ 

» c Why, of those handsome youdg ladies that ^our husband visits.’ 

" * Ah, if 1 was jealous that way,* said Eily, with a keen and serious 
smile, ‘ that isn’t the way I’d show it* 

” ‘ How, then, Eily?’ • 

« < Why, hrst of all, 1 wouldn’t as much as think of such a thing, 
without the greatest reasou in the world, without being downright sure 
of it ; and if 1 got that reason, nobody would evisr know it, for 1 
wouldn’t say a word, only walk into that room there, and stretch » Upon 
the bed, and die.’ ^ 

« ( Why, that's prkat many a Ofutal hjisband, in such a case, would 
exactly desire*’ 

* So itself,’ skid Eily, with a flushed and oheek ; ^ so itself. 

I wouldn't be long in his way. Til engage*’ 

‘ WeU, then;' Hardress said, rising and addressing her with a serefe 
solemnity of manner, * my advice to yoif is Blis* As long as you Uvc» 
never presume to inquire into your husband’s secrets^ nor aflbik an in- 
fluence whidr be never AW Jf you wish to avoid that gi^ 

reason for»jealousy of which you stand ^ fear,' avoid suftving the 
VOL* zv.— jjo. nil* 2 H ^ 
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fllightest suspicion to appear ; for men are stubborn beings, and when 
such suspicions are wantonly set afloat, they find the temptation to fur- 
nish them with a cause almost irresistible/ 

** ‘ Well, Hardress,’ said Eily, ‘ you are angry with me, after all. 
Didn’t you say you would forgive me? Oh,, then, Til encage I’d be 
very sorry to say any thing, if 1 thought you’d be this way. 

“ ‘ I am not angry,’ said Hardress, in a tone of vexation. ‘ I do for- 
give you,’ he added, in an accent of sharp reproof ; ‘ I spoke entirely 
for your own sake.’ 

“ ‘ And wouldn’t Hardress allow his own Eily her little joke?’ * 

“ ‘ Joke I’ exclaimed Hardress, bursting into a sudden passion, which 
made his eyes water, and his limbs shake, as if they would have sunk 
beneath him. ‘Ami become the subject of your mirth I Day after 
day'my brain is verging nearer and nearer to utter madness, and do you 
.^est on that ? Do you see this cheek ? — you count more hollows there 
than when I met you first, and docs that make you merry? Give me 
your hand I Do you feel how that heart beats ? Is that a subject, 
Eily, for joke or jest ? Do you think this face turns thin or yellow for 
nothing ? There are a thousand and a thousand horrid thoughts and 
temptations burning within m^ daily, and eating my flesh away by 
inches. The devil is laughing at me, and Eily joins him I’ 

“ * Oh, Hardress — Hardress I’ 

‘ Yes I — you have the best right to laugh, for you are the gainer I 
Curse on you 1 — Curse on your beauty — curse on my own folly — for I 
have been undone by both I Let go my arm I I hate you I Take the 
truth. I’ll not be poisonej} with it. I am sick of you — you haveodis- 
gusted me I I will ease ray heart by telling you the whole. If I seek 
the society of other women, it is because I find not among them your 
meanness and vulgarity. If I get drunk, and make myself the ^ast 
you say, it is in the hop6 to forget the iron chain that binds me to 
you I’ 

“ ' Oh, Hardress I’ shrieked the affHghted girl, ‘ you are not in ear- 
nest now ?’ 

“ ‘I am I I do not joke I’ her husband exclaimed, with a hoarse 
vehemence. ‘ Let go my knees I — you are sure enough of me. I am 
bound to you too firmly/ 

“ ‘ Oh, my dear Hardress I Oh, my own husband, listen to me I 
Hear your own Eily for one moment I Oh, my poor father I’ 

“‘Hal’ 

“ ^ It slipped from me I Forgive me ! I know 1 am to blame, — 1 am 
greatly to blame, dear Hardress ; but forgive me! I left my home and 
all for you — oh, do not cast me off I 1 will do anything to please you 
— I never will open my^lips again— -only say you did not mean all that I 
Oh, Heaven I’ she continued, throwing her head back, and looking up- 
wai^ with expanded mouth and eyes, while she maintained her kneeling 
posture, and clasped her husband'* feet. ‘Merciful Heaven, direct 
him t Oh, Hardress, think how/ar I am from home I — think of all you 
promised me, and how I believed you ! Stay with me for a while, at 
any rate. Do not— ’ « * • 
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On a Mutdeo, while Hardrem was still straggling to free himself 
from her arms, without doing her a violence— -Eily felt a swimming in 
her head, and a cloud upon her sight* The next instant she was mo- 
tionless.” — vol. ii. pp. 140-50. 

Our next extract is one of a less painful nature^ and quite 
equal to the last in power and beauty. It is tlie visit of the un- 
happy Eily to her uncle, the parish priest, upon Christinas morn- 
in^ 

^After a sharp and frosty morning, the odd sun of the Christmas 
noon found Father Edward O'Connor seated in Jlis little parlour, before 
a cheerful turf fire. A small table was laid before it« and decorated 
with a plain breakfast, which the fatigues of the forenoon rendered not 
a little acceptable. The sun shone directly in the window, dissolving 
slowly away the fantastic foliage of frost-work uponHhe window-panes, 
and dinging its shadow on the boarded floonr The reverend host him- 
self sat in a meditative posture near the fire, awaiting the arrival of 
some fresh eggs, over the cookery of w'hich, Jim, the clerk, presided in 
the kitchen. His head was drooped a little, — his eyes fixed upon the 
burning fuel, — his nether lip a little protrudetl, — his feet stretched out 
and crossed, — and the small bulky volume, in which he had been read- 
ing his daily office, half-closed in his right hand, with a finger left be- 
tween die leaves to mark the place. No longer a pale and secluded 
student. Father Edward now presented the appearance of a healthy man, 
with a face hardened by frequent exposure to the winds of midnight 
and of morn, and with a frame made firm and vigorous by unceasing 
exercise. His eye, moreover, had acquired a certain character of seve- 
rity, which was more than qualified by a nature of the tendercst bcoe- 
volence. On the table, close to the small tray which held his simple 
ted-equipage, was placed a linen bag, conUening, in silver, the amount 
of his Christmas offerings. They had been p^id him on that morning, 
in crowns, half-crowns, and shillings, at the paifish chapel. And Father 
Edward, on this occasion, had returned thanks to his parishioners for 
their liberality, — ^the half-yearly compensation for all his toils and exer- 
tions, his sleepless nights and r^tless days, amounting to no less a sum 
than thirteen pounds, fourteen shillings - 

* Tis an ^miration, sir/ said Jim, the clerk, as he entered, clad in 
a suit of Father Edward s rusty black, laid the egg^upon the tray, and 
moved back to a decorous distance from the table. ^ 'Tis an admira- 
tion what a sighth of people is iibroad in the kitchen, money-hunting.' 

* Didn’t 1 tell them the last time, t^at I never would pay a bill upon 
a Christinas duv again.’ 

** < That's the very thing I said to ’em, sir. * Sut ’tis the answer they 
made me, that they come a long distance, %nd it would cost ’em a day 
more if they were obliged to be comioe again toriborrow.’ 

** Father Edward, with a countqpan^ of f>erpiexity and chagrin, re- 
moved the top of the egg, while he cgMt a glance alternately at the bag, 
and at his clerk. Mt is a hard case, Jiiu,’ he said at last, ^ that they 
will not allow a man even the satiafaetion of retaining so onuch money 

2m2 
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in his possession for a single day, and amusing himself by fancying it 
his own. I suspect I am doomed to be no more than a mere agent to 
this thirteen pound fourteen, after ail ; to receive and pay it away in a 
breath.* 

‘‘ ‘ Just what I was thinking myself, sir,’ said^im. 

“ * Well, I suppose I must not cost the poor fellows a day’s work, 
however, Jim, if they have come such a distance. That would be a , 
little Pharasaical, I fear.’ 

“ Jim did not understand this word, but he bowed, as if he wo ;ld 
say, ‘ Whatever your reverence says, must be correct.’ * * 

“ Father Edward emptied the bag of silver, and counted into several 
sums the amount of all the bills. When he had done so, he took in one 
hand the few shillings that remained, threw them into the empty bag, 
jingled them a little, smiled, and tossed his head. Jim, the clerk, 
united, and tossed^-his head in sympathy. 

‘‘ * It’s aisier emptied than filfed, plasc your revl-rencc,* said Jim, with 
a short sigli. 

“ ‘ If it were not for the honour and dignity of it,* thought Father 
Edward, after his clerk had once more left the room, ^ my humble 
curacy* at St. John’s were preferable to this extensive charge, in so 
dreary a peopled wilderness. Quiet lodgings, a civil landlady, regular 
hours of discipline, and the society of my oldest friends ; what was there 
in these that could be less desirable than a cold small house, on a moun- 
tain-side, total seclusion from the company of my equals, and a fearful 
increase of responsibility P Did the cause of preference Ho in the dis- 
tinction between the letters F.P. and P.P., and the pleasure of pa;ping 
away thirteen pounds fourteen shillings at Christmas? Oh, world! 
world I world J you are a great stage-coach, with fools for outside pas- 
sengers; a huge round lump of earth, on the surface of which men seek 
for peace, but find it only When they sink beneath I Would I not give 
the whole thirteen pounds fourteen at this moment, to sit once more iti 
my accustomed chair, in that small room, with the noise of the streets 
just dying away as the evening fell, and my poor little Eily reading to 
me from the window as of old, as innocent, us happy, and as dutiful as 
then ? Indeed I would, and more, if 1 had it. Poor Mihil I Ah, Eily, 
Eily I you deceived me t Well, well I Old Mihil says I am too ready 
to preach patience to him. J must try and practise it myself.’ 

“ this momedt the parlour<^oor opened again, and Jim once more 
thrust in his head. 

** * A girl, sir, that’s abroad, and would want to see you, if you plase.* 
* . * > ^ * * ♦ 

Jim went out, and presently returned, usherine in, with many 
curious and distrustful 'glances, the young female ^ whom he had 
spoken. * * When the clerk had left the room. Father Edward 

indulged in a. prelinfinary examination of the person of his visitor. She 
was young and well-formed, and q^othed in a blue cloak and bonnet, 
which were so disposed as she s^t, as to conceal altogether both her 
person and features. 

” * Well, my good girl,* said the clergyman in an encouxaging tone, 

^ what is your business with me ?’ 
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** The young female remained for some moments silent, and her dress 
moved as if it were agitated by some strong emotion of the frame. At 
length, rising from her seat, and tottering towards the astonished priest, 
slie knelt down at his feet, and exclaimed, while she uncovered her face, 
with a burst of tears an|l sobbing, ‘ Oh, uncle Edward, don’t you know 
me?’ 

“ Her uncle started from his chain Astonishment, for some mo- 
ments held him silent, and almost breathless. He at last stooped down, 
gj||ed intently on her face, raised her, and placed her on a chair, where 
shercniaincd quite passive, resumed his seat, and covered his face, in 
silence, with his hand. Eil^, more affected this action than she 
might have been by the bitterest reproaches, continued to weep aloud 
with increasing violence. 

“ ‘ Don’t cry — do not afflict yourself,’ said Father Edward, in Oiquict 
yet cold tone ; ‘ there can be no use in that. The 4^ord forgive yoy, 
child ! Don’t cry. •Ah, Eily 0’Connor4 I never thought it would be 
our fate to meet in this manner.’ * 

“ ‘ I hope you will forgive me, uncle,* sobbed the poor girl ; ‘ I did 
it for the best, indeed.^ 

“ ‘ Did it for the best I’ said the clergyman, looking on- her for the 
first time with some sternness. ‘ Now, Eily, you will vex me, if you 
say that again, i was in hopes that, lost as you are, you came to me, 
nevertheless, in penitence and in humility at least, which was the only 
consolation your friclids could ever look for. But the first word I hear 
from you is an excuse, a justification of your crime. Did it for the 
belt I Don’t you remember, Eily, having ever read in that book I was 
aicustomed to explain to you in old times, that the excuses of Saul 
made his repentance unaccepted ? and will you imitate his example ? 
You did it for the best, after all ! I won’t speak of my own sufferings, 
since this unhappy affair, but there is youi* old father (I am sorry to 
hurt your feelings, but it is my duty to make you know the extent of 
your guilt) — your old father has not enjoyed’ one moment’s rest ever 
since you left him. He was here with me a week since, for the second 
time after your departure, and I never was so shocked in all my life. 
You cry ; but you would cry more bitterly if you saw him. When 1 
knew you together, he was a good father to you, and a happy father 
too. He is now a frightful skeleton 1 Was that done for the best, 
Eily . 

“ ‘ Oh I no, no, sir, I did not mean to say that I acted rightly, or even 
from a right intention. 1 only meant to say, that it w'us not quite so 
bad as it might appear.’ • 

“ ‘ To judge Jay your own appearance, Eily,’ her uncle continued, in 
a compassionate tone, * one would say, that Its effects have not been 
productive of much happiness on either side. Turn to the light ; you 
are very thin and pale. Poor child I ppor child !* oh I why did you do 
this ? What could have tempted fou to throw' away ^our health, your 
duty, to destroy your father’s peace of/nind, and your father’s reputation, 
all in one day !* 

** ‘ Undle,’ said Eily, ‘ there is od^ |l5int on which I fear you have 
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made a wrong conclusion. I have been, I know, sir, very ungrateful 
to you, and to my father, and very guilty in the sight of heaven, but I 
am not quite so abandoned a creature as you seem to think me. Dis- 
obedience, sir,' she added, with a blush of the deepest crimson, ‘ is the 
very worst offence of wliich I can accuse myself.* 

“ ‘ What I’ exclaimed Father Edward, while his eyes lit up with sud- 
den pleasure, * are you then married ?* « 

* I was married, sir, a month before I left my father.* 

“ The good clergyman seemed to be more deeply moved by thii^A- 
telligence than by anything which had yet occurred in the scene. He 
winked repeatedly witbiUis eyelids, in order to clear away the moisture 
which began to overspread the balls, but it would not do. The fountain 
had been unlocked, it gushed forth in a flood too copious to be restrained, 
and h© gave up the contest. He reached his hand to Eily, grasped hers, 
shook it fervently* and long, while he said, in a voice that was made 
hoarse and broken by emotiorf : — 

“ ‘ Well, well, Eily, that's a great deal. 'Tis not every thing, but it is 
a great deal. The general supposition was, that the cause of secrecy 
could be no other than a sliameful one. I am fery glad of this, Eily t 
This will be some comfort to your, father.* He again pressed her hand, 
and shook it kindly, while Eily wept upon his own like an infant I 
‘ And where do you stay now, Eily ? W’^here — who is your husband ?* 
Eily appeared distressed at this question, and, after some embarrass- 
ment, said : — ‘ My dear uncle, I am' not at liberty to answer you those 
questions at present My husband does not know of ray having even 
taken this step: and 1 darp not think of telling what he comman^d 
that 1 should keep secret* 

“ * Secrecy still, Eily ?* said the cler^^man, rising from his seat, and 
walking up and down the room, with his hands behind his back, and a 
severe expression returning'To his eye,-^* I say again, I do not like this 
affair. Why should your husband ^ect this deep* concealment ? Is he 
poor ?— your father will rejoice to find it no worse* Is he afraid of the 
resentment of your friends ? — let him bring back our own Eily, and he 
will be receiv^ with open arms. What besides conscious guilt can 
make him thus desirous of concealment P* 

** * I cannot tell you his reasons, uncle/ said Eily, timidly, ‘ but 
indeed he is nothing of what you say.* 

“‘Well ; and how do you live, then, Eily? With his friends, or 
bow? If you cannot tell where^ you may at least tell how?* 

“ ‘ It is not will not with me, indeed, uncle Edward, but 
My first act of disobedience cost me dearly enough, and 1 dare not 
attempt a second.* 

« < Well, well,* replied ‘^her uncle, a little annoyed, ‘ you have more 
logic than I thought you had. I must not press you farther on that 
head. But how do you liv^e? ^Whero do you hear mass on Sundays ? 
or, do ^ou hear fl; regularly at i^?' o 

Eily s drooping head and longosilenoe gave answer in the negative. 

• . • . ‘ Did you hear mass a single Sunday at all unce you left Imme ?* 
he asked in inureasing amazetnfeut ^ 
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“ ‘ Eily answered in a whisper, between her teeth, ‘ Not one/ The 
good Religious lifted his hands to heaven, and then suffered them to 
fall motionless by his side. ^ O you poor child T he exclaimed, * May 
the Lord forgive you your sins I It is no wonder that you should 
be ashamed, and afraid, and silent .' , . . * And what was your object in 
coming then, if you had it not in your power to tell me anything that 
enable me to be of some assistance to you?" 

^ 1 came, sir,* said Eily, in the hope that you would, in a kinder 
mi^er than any body else, let my father know all that 1 have told you, 
an^nform him, moreover, that I hope it will not be long before I am 
allowed to ask his pardon, \vth my own lips, (fit all the sorrow that 1 
have caused him. 1 was afraid if 1 had asked my husband's permission 
to make this journey it might have been refused. I will now return, 
and persuade him, if I can, to come here with me again this week*' 
Father Edward again paused for a considerable time, and eventually 
addressed his niece^with a deep seriousness of voice and manner. 

^ Eily,’ he said, a strong light has broken in upon me respecting your 
situation. 1 fear this man, in whom you trust so much and so gene- 
rously, and to whose will you show so perfect an obedience, is not a 
person fit to be trusted nor obeyed. ,You are married, I think, to one 
who is not proud of his wife. Stay with me, Eily, I advise — 1 warn you ! 
It appears by your own words that this man is a tyrant ; already lie loves 
you not, and from being despotic he may grow dangerous. Remain 
w ith me and write him a letter. 1 do not judge the man. I speak only 
from general probabilities, and these w'ould suggest the great wisdom of 
yoar acting as I say/ 

“‘I dare not, I could not, would not do*so,’said Eily, ‘you never 
were more mistaken in any body's character than in his of whom you 
are speaking. If I did not fear, I love him far too well to treat him 
wifh so little confidence. When next we meet, uncle, you shall know 
the utmost of my apprehensions. At present I can say no more. And 
the time is passing too ; I am pledged to returd this evening. Well, my 
dear uncle, good bye I I hope to bring you back a better niece than you 
you are parting with now. Trust all to me for three or four days more, 
and Eily never will have a secret again from her uncle, nor her father.' 

“‘Good bye, child, good bye, Eily,’ said the clergyman, much 
affected. ‘ Stop —stay— come here, Eily, an instant I’ He look up the 
linen bgg, before mentioned, and shook out into his%and the remaining 
silver of his dues. ‘ Eily/ said he wdth a smile, ‘it is a long time since 
uncle Edward gave you a Chrjstmaft-box. Here is one for you. Open 
your hand, now, if you do not wwh tp offend me. Good bye, good 
bye, my poor doling child I* He kissed her cheek, and then, as if re- 
proaching himself for an excess of leniency, lie added in a more stern 
accent : * I hope, Eily, that this may be the lust time 1 shall have to 
part from my niece without being able Jo tell ber^muie.' 

“ Eily had no other answer thap her teafs, which in most in^aneea 
were the most persuasive arguments ^he could emjdoy. 

“ ‘ She is an affectionate simple little creature after all,’ said Father 
Edward, Svhen his niecfi had left the •house, ‘a simple affeetienate 
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creature — bull was in the right to be severe with her/ he added, giving 
himself credit for more than he deserved, ‘her conduct called for some 
fleverit 5 %arid I was in the right to exercise it as I did/ — vol. ii. pp. 
207-11,213 228. 

Our next extract shall be the departure of Eily from her 
cottage, ill obedience to the commands of Hardress — a scene of 
the most touching pathos — enhanced by the horrors of the 
which awaits her, and which dimly “ casts its shadows before^^- 

‘‘ It was the eve of little Christmas, and Eily was seated by th^ fire, 
still listening with the ‘anxiety of defeated,bope to every sound that ap- 
proached the cottage door. She held in her liand a small prayer book, 
in which she was reading, from time to time, the office of the day. The sins 
and negligences of the courted maiden and the happy bride, came now 
ij? dread array before the memory of the forsaken wife, and she leaned 
forward, with her cheek supported by one finger, to contemplate the 
long arrear in silent penitence. They were for the most part such 
transgressions as might, in a more worldly soul, be considered indicative 
of innocence, rather than hopeless guilt ; but Eily's was a young and 
tender conscience, that bore thp burden with reluctance and with 
di^culty. 

Poll Naghten was arranging at a small table the three-branched 
candle, wdth which the vigil of thfs festival is observed in Catholic 
houses. While she was so occupied, a shadow fell upon the threshold, 
and Eily started from her chair. It was that of Danny Mann. She 
looked for a second figure^ but it did not appear, and she returned to 
her chair, with a look of agony and disappointment. 

“ ‘ Where’s your masther ? Isn’t he coming ?’ asked Poll, while she 
applied a lighted rush to one of the branches of the candle. 

* He isn’t,’ returned Banny, in a surly tone, * he has something 
else to do.’ 

He approached Eily, who observed, as he handed her the note, that he 
looked more pale than usual, and that his eye quivered with an uncertain 
and gloomy fire. She cast her eyes on the note, in the hope of finding there 
a reAjge from the fears which crowded'in upon her. But it came only 
to confirm them in all their gloomy force. She. read it word after 
word, and then letting her hand fall lifeless by her side, she leaned back 
against the wall in' an attitude of utter desolation. Danny ^avoided 
contemplating her in this condition, and stooped forward, with his hands 
expanded over the fire. The whole took place in silence so complete, 
that Poll was not yet aware of transaction, and had not even looked 
on Eily. Again she raised the paper to her eyes, and again she read in the 
same well known hand, to Which her pulses had so often thrilled and quick- 
ened, the same unkind, cold and heartless, loveless words. She thought 
of the first time on which she hyl met with Hardress— she remembered 
the warmth, the tenderness, the respectful zeal of his young and early 
attachment— she recalled his fhvqurite phrases of affection — and again 
she looked upon this unfeeling scrawl — and the contrast almost broke her 
heart She thought, that if be were determined to renounce her, he 
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might at least have come and spoken a word at parting ; even if he had 
used tlie same violence as in their last interview. His utmost harshness 
would be kinder than indiflerence like this. It was an irremediable 
affliction — one of those frightful visitations from the effects of which a 
feeble and unelastic chajraoter, like that of this unhappy girl, can never 
after be recovered. But though the character of Eily was pnelastic — 
^immgh, when once bowed down by a calamitous pressure, her spirits 
c()ula not recoil, but took the drooping form, and retained it, even after 
tHI^pressure was removed; gtill she possessed a heroism peculiar to. 
hei^lf ; the noblest heroism of which humanity is capable — the 
heroism of endurance. Th^ time had now apiji^ed for the exercise of 
that faculty of silent sufferance, of which she had made her gentle 
boast to Hardress. She saw' now that complaint would be in vain, that 
Hardress loved her not — that she was dead in his affections — and that 
although she might disturb the quiet of her husband, she never could 
restore her owm. Slfle determined, therefore, to obey him at once, and 
without a murmur. She thought that Hardress’s unkindness had its 
origin in a dislike to her, and did not at all imagine the possibility of his 
proceeding to such a degree of perfidy as he, in point of fact, contem- 
plated. Had she done so she woulcj not have agreed to maintain the 
secrecy which she had promised. , 

“ While this train of meditation w as still passing through her mind, 
Danny Mann advanced towards the place where she was standing, and 
said, without raising his eyes from her feet: — 

“ ‘ If you’re agreeable to do what’s in dat paper. Miss Eily^ I have a 
boy below at de gap, wit a horse an’ car, an’ you can set off to-night if 
you like.’ * 

** Elly, as if yielding to a mechanical impulse, glided into the little 
room, which, during the hone^-moon, had been furnished and decorated 
for her own use. She restrained her eyes from wandering os much as 
possible; and commenced with hurried and trembling hands her 
arrangements for departure. They were few and speedily effected. 
Her apparel was folded into her trunk, and, for once, she tied on her 
bonnet and cloak without referring to the glass. It was all over now ! 
It was a happy dream, but it ^as ended. Not a tear fell, not a sigh 
escaped her lips, during the course of these farewell occupations. The 
struggle within her breast was deep and terrible, but it was firmly 
mastered. * 

“ A few minutes only elapsed before she again appeared at the door 
of the little chamber accoutred for the journey. 

* Danny,’ she said, in a faint small •voice, * I am ready.' 

“ ‘ Ready ?’ ^xclaimed Poll ‘ Is it going you are, d-chreeF' Nothing 
could be more dangerous to Eily’s firmness/al this moment, than any 
sound of commiseration .or of kindness. She felt the difficulfy at 
once, and hurried to escape the chancy of this additional trial. * Poll/ 
she replied, still in the same faint b>ne, ^ good bye to you I I am sorry I 
have only thanks to give you at parting, but I will not forget you, when 
it is in my power. I left my things within, I will send for them some 
other tiidte.’ • 
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* And where is it you're going ? Danny, what's all this about ? ’ 

“ ‘ What business is it of your's ? ' replied hej brother, in a peevish 
tone, or of mine eider ? It's de master's bidding, and you can ax him 
why he done it, when he comes, if you want to know.' 

“ ‘ But the night will rain. It will be a bad night,’ said Poll. ‘ I 
seen the clouds gatherin' for thunder, an’ I cornin' down the moun- 
tain.’ 

Eily smiled faintly, and shook her head, as if to intimate that the 
change of the seasons would henceforth be to her a matter of tr^lal 
interest. ‘ If it is the master's bidding, it must be right, no d^bt,' 
said Poll, still lookingpn wonder and pej^lexity on Eily’s dreary and 
dejected face ; ‘ but it is a queer story, that's what it is.’ Without 
venturing to reiterate her farewell, Eily descended, with a hasty but 
feeble step, the broken path which led to the gap road, and was quickly 
followed by the little lord. Committing herself to his guidance, she 
soon lost sight of the mountain cottage, which she had sought in hope' 
and joy, and which she now abandoned in despair.* ” 

Unwillingly obliged by want of space to pass over the beauti- 
ful and affecting episode of the deatli and funeral of Mrs. Daly 
we come to the most harrowing scene in the book — the discovery 
made at the fox-hunt given by Conolly — let it speak for itself : 

The fox was said to have earthed in the side of a hill near the 
river-side, which on one side was grey with lime-stone crag, and on 
the other covered with a quantity of close furze. Towards tlie water, 
a miry and winding path among the underwood led downward toian 
extensive marsh or corcas&, which lay close to the shore. It was over- 
grown with a dwarfish rush, and intersected with numberless little 
creeks and channels, which were never filled, except when the spring- 
tide was at the full. On<« green and undulating champagne abdve 
the hill, were a considerable number of gentlemen mounted, con- 
versing in groups, or cantering their horses around the plain, while the 
huntsmen, whippers-in and dogs, were busy among the furze, en- 
deavouring to make the fox break cover. A crowd of peasants, boys, 
and other idlers, were scattered oxef the green, awaiting the com- 
mencement of the sport, and amusing themselves by criticizing with 
much sharpness of sarcasm, the appearance of the horses, and the 
action and manner \>f their riders. The search after the fox continued 

for a long time without avaiL The morning, which had promised 

ftirly, began to change and darken. It was one .of those sluggish 
days, which frequently usher ii^ the spring season in Ireland ; on the 
water, on land, in air, on earth, every thing was motionless and calm. 
The boats slept upon thb bosom of the river. A low ''and dingy mist 
concealed the distant shores and hills of Clar^. Above, the eye could 
discern ndther cloud" nor sky. ^ A heavy haze covered the face of the 
heavens, from me faorizoh to the pther. The sun was wholly veiled 
in mist, his place in the heavens indicated only by the radiance 

of ihe misty shroud in that direclion. A thin dria^ng shower, no 
heavier than a summer dew, descended on the party, and left . a hoary 
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and glistening moisture on their dresses, on the manes and forelocks 
of the horses, and on the face of the surrounding landscape* 

. “ * No fox to-day, I fear,’ said Mr. Cregan, riding up to one of the 
groups before' mentioned, which comprised his son, Hardress, and Mr. 

Conolly * Hark I what is that ?* said Conolly. ^ What are 

the dogs doing now ?’ * 

cover on the hill,’ said a gentleman who was 
galloping past, ‘ and are trying the corcass.* 

V ‘^Poor Dalton I’ said Mr. Cregan, ‘ that was the man that would 
•have nad old Reynard out of cover before now.’ 

« < Poor Dalton I’ exclaimQjd Hardress, catc|j|lng up the word with 
passionate emphasis, ' poor, poor Dalton I O days of my youth 1* he 
added, turning aside on lus sadcfle, that he might not be observed, and 
looking out upon the quiet river. ‘ O days— past, happy days, ^y 
merry boyhood, and my merry youth ! my boat I tha broad river, the 
rough west wind, the broken waves, and the heart at rest. O misera* 
ble wretch, what have you now to hope for ? My heart will burst 
before I leave this field I* 

“ ‘ The dogs are chopping,’ said ‘Conolly ; ‘ they have found him— 
come I come away I’ ^ 

« < Ware hare I’ said the old gentleman ; ‘ Ware hare 1’ w^as echoed 
by many voices. A singular hurry was observed amongst the crowd 
upon the brow of the hill, which overlooked. the corcass, and presently 
all had descended to the marsh. * There’s something extraordinary 
going on there,’ said Cregan ; ^ what makes all the crowd collect upon 
theanarsh ?’ . . . The bounds continued to chop in concert, as if they 
had found a strong scent, and yet no fox apjJfeared. 

“ At length, a horseman was observeti riding up the miry pass be- 
fore-mentioned, and galloping towards them. When be approached, 
they could observe that his manner was flurried and agitated, and that 
his countenance wore an ' expression of terror and compassion. He 
tightened the rein suddenly as he came upon ’the group. * Mr. War- 
ner,’ he said, ‘ I believe you are a magistrate ?-’ Mr, Warner bowed. 
‘ Then come this way, sir, if you please* A terrible occasion makes 
your presence necessary on the 5ther side of the hill/ 

“ ‘ No harm, sir, to any of our friends, I hope ?’ said Mr. Warner, 
putting spurs to his horse, and galloping away. Tiie answer of the 
stranger was lost in the tramp of the hoofs, as they ^ode away. 

“ Immediately after, two other horsemeii came gaMoping by. One 
of them held in his hand a straw bonnet, beaten out of shape, and 
draggled in the mud of the corcass. l^ardress just caught the word 
‘ horrible,’ as thjy rode swiftly bv. 

** * What’s horrible ?’ shouted Hardress dloud, and rising in his 
stirrup. The two gentlemen were already out of hearing. 

< I did not hear him,’ said ConoU)-, ‘ but Come down upon the 
corcass, and we shall learn.’ They gallopeS in that direction. The 
morning was changing fast, and the pun was now descending in much 
greater abundance* StiU, there was not a breath of wind to alter ila 
dtreetion,*or to give the alightest ammatson to tite general lethargic 
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look of nature. As they arrived on the brow of the hill, they per- 
ceived the crowd of horsemen and peasants collected into a dense mass, 
around one of the little channels before described. Several of those in 
the centre were stooping low, as if to assist a fallen person. The 
individuals who stood outside were raised on tiptoe, and endeavoured, 
by stretching their heads over the shouldere of their neighbours, to 
peep into the centre. The whipper-in, meanwhile, was dogging,,^, 
hounds away from the crowd, while the dogs reluctantly ob^ed. 
Mingled with the press were the horsemen, bending over their sa^lc- 
bows, and gazing downwards on the centre. 

“ ‘ Bad manners td{,ye I' Hardress he^d the whipper-in exclaim, as 
he passed; ‘ what a fox ye found for us this morning! How bad ye 
are now, for a taste o’ the Christian’s flesh !’.... Urged by an un - 
accountable impulse, and*supported by an energy he knew not whence 
derived, Hardress alighted from his horse, threw the reins to a country- 
man, and penetrated the group with considerable^violence. He dragged 
some by the collars from their places, pushed others aside with liis 
shoulder, struck the refractory with his whip-handle, and in a few 
moments attained the centre of the ring. 

Here he pauslcd, and gazed in motionless horror upon the picture 
which the crowd had previously concealed. Opposite to Hardress 
stood Mr. Warner, the magistrate and coroner for the county. On 
his right stood the person who had summoned him to the spot. At 
the feet of Hardress was a small pool, in w’hich the waters now appeared 
disturbed and^ thick with mud, while the rain descending straight, gave 
to its surface the appearance of ebullition. On a bank at the cipher 
side, which was covered A^ith the sea-pink and a species of short moss, 
on object lay, on which the eyes of all were bent, with a fearful and 
gloomy expression. It was for the most part concealed beneath a 
large blue mantle, which« was drenched in wet and mire, and lay so 
heavy on the thing beneath as to reveal the lineaments of a human 
form. A pair of small feet, in Spanish leather shoes, appearing from 
below the end of the garment, showed that the body was that of a 
female ; and a mass of long,^fair hair, which escaped from beneath the 
capacious hood, demonstrated that this death, w^hether the effect of 
accident or malice, had found the victim untimely in her youth. 

The cloak, the feet, the hair, were all familiar objects to the eye of 
Hardress. On very slight ocehsions, he had often found it absolutely 
impossible to tdaintedn his self-possession in the presence of others. 
Now, when the fell solution of all his anxieties was exposed before 
him, — when it became evideitt that the guilt of blood was upon his 
head, — now, when he looked upon the shattered corpse of Eily, of his 
chosen and once-beloved wife, murdered in her youtn,, almost in her 
girlhood,, by his connivance, it astonished him to find that all emotion 
came upon the instant to a ^dead pause within his breast. Others 
might have told him that his face rigid, sallow, and bloodless, as 

that of the corpse on which he But he himself felt nothing of 

this. Not a sentence that was sj^ken was lost upon his ear. He did 
not even tremble, and a slight anxiety for his personal safety was the 
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only sentiment of which he was perceptibly conscious. It seemed as if 
the great passion, like an engine embarrassed in its action,- had been 
.suddenly struck motionless, even while the impelling principle re- 
mained in active force At this moment the hounds once more 

opened into a chopping concert, and Hardress, starting from his posture 
of rigid calmness, extended his arms, and burst into a passion of wild 

“ 'The hounds I the hounds I’ he exclaimed. ‘ Mr. Warner, do you 
hciiVwthein ? Keep ofi‘ the dogs I They will tear her if ye let them 
pass r Good sir, will you suffer the dogs to tear her ? I had rather 
he torn myself, than look upoy such a sight. Y/nlay stare as ye will, 
but I tell ye all a truth, gentlemen. A truth, I say — upon my life, a 
truth r 

“ ‘ There is no fear,’ said Warner, -fixing a keen and practised«eye 
upon him. • 

“ ‘ Aye, but there ft, sir, by your leave,’ cried Hardress. ‘ Do you 
hear them now ? Do you hear that yell for blood ? I tell you 1 hate 
‘ that horrid cry. It is enough to make tl^e heart of a Christian burst 
Who put the hounds upon that horrid scent ? — that false scent? I am 
going mad, I think. I say, sir, do ypa hear that yelling now ? Will 
you tell me now there is no fear ? Stand close I stand close, and hide 
me — her, I mean ; stand close 1’ 

“ ' I think there is none whatever,’ said the coroner, probing him. 

" ' And / tell you,* cried Hardress, grasping his whip, and abandon- 
ing himself to an almost delirious excess of rage, ^ I tell you there is. 
If tills ground should open before me, and I should hear the hounds of 
Satan yelling upward from the deep, it ccflild not freeze me with a 
greater fear.^” 

JVe have now given, we think, a sufficient number of extracts 
to justify the high praise we have bestowed on this work, in the 
opinion of such of our readers as may not happen to have read 
the work itself. To such (and we feel conndent they are but 
few) we would recommend the pertisal of the entire of The 
Collegians, as it is impossible for the most copious extracts to 

S tive a correct idea of its merits. Mr. Griffin has since pub- 
ished several works, all displaying much talent, but none 
equalling The Collegians, Oi tnese, Tracy Ambition the 
best The Rivals, though an interesting tale, is evidently 
written in great haste, and abounds in improbable and unnatural 
incidents. .The characters, too, are over-strained, and the style 
inflated. • « 

In The Duke of Monmouth, his latest production, our author 
has fallen much below his usual standard, |uid has produced a 
feeble and uninteresting work, sole^, we believe, in consequence 
of being for once seduced into afl imitation of the historical novels 
of l^ott, and deserting the stylb be had created for hini^lf. 
We trust his failure oa this occasion will prove an useful lesson 
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to him, and that the next work he offers to the public will be in 
the gemre of The CoUe^am — an original tale, illustrating, as 
that does, the feelings, the passions, as well as the nuumers and 
customs, of his countrymen. There is one praise, however, 
which the least interesting of Mr. Griffin’s works may safely 
claim — and it is the highest of all praise — that not one of them 
contains a ‘Mine which dying he may wish to 'blot 
breathe the purest morality, inculcate the highest principles, ^find 
express the* deepest religious feeling. Their author is evidently 
a practical as well as a professing, Catholic; and boldly stands 
forth on all occasions to avgw himself as such. 

We turn to the works of Mr. Carleton with strangely mingled 
feelings ; — admiration, pity, sorrow, and indignation, alternately 
.taking possession of our mind. We grieve to see talents of a 
high order, and feelings naturally kind anA warm, warped and 
perverted, to serve the ends, and feed the foul appetite for 
slander, of a faction. We know nothing of the private history of 
Mr. Carleton, but from his writings we should gather that he is 
one who had left the religion in which he was brought up, from 
motives in which pique strongly predominated, and this we 
infer from the extreme bitterness witli which, in his first works 
especially, he assails the Catholic faith and its ministers. We 
are bound to add, in justice to him, that his later works do not 
di^lay this uncharitable feeling, but that while he still speaks as 
a Protestant, he uses ho language which can be offensive to a 
fellow-Christian. Such being the case, we shall not dwell upon 
those writings of Mr. Carleton in which he has calumniated .the 
religion and religious "feelings of at least three-fourths of his 
countrymen, but gladly turn to those other works in which he 
displays brilliant talen^ and strong natural fijeling. Yes, won- 
derful as it is to ascribe such fedin^ to an Irish Conservative^ 
Mr. Carleton is in heart and soul un Irishman, — thoroughly un- 
derstands, and heartily sym^thizes with, the faults, the virtues, 
the joys and sorrows, of his countrymen. So much is this the 
Case, and so fetirlessly does he reprobate the heartlessness of 
Irish landlords, that our only wonder is, that the party to which 
be beloni^ who are noted for nothing more than their contempt 
and dislike of the country of their birth, and the .people from 
whom they derive thejr subsistence, should so long have endured 
him amongst them^ and we are quite sure that they would not 
have done so^ for the paucity of talent which their ranks 
present, on which account iSaey cannot afford to lose the services 
of a man of undoubted g(^iils. The earlier works of Mr. 
Gt^leton, besides the more Wrious' faults at which we have 
glanced, had the minor defects want of arraDgement of 8tory» 
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and of crudeness and extravagance of style. Amongst them, how- 
ever, the Three Tasks j Shane FaaKs Wedding y and Larry M'Fai^ 
lan^s Wakey may be. noted as favourable specimens, altHough not 
iindisfi^red by misrepresentation, and by occasional exaggera- 
tion. Exaggeration, at least in the humorous part of his stories, 
is our author’s besetting sin ; indeed, we think be possesses but 
*fltR<j»real humour, and generally fails when he attempts to 

; but to make amends for his deficiency in this respect, he 
is m^nost uneaualled in the pathetic parts. — No one has so well 
sounded the aepths of thp Irish heart; ryi one so admirably 
pourtrays its kinder and nobler feelings. We shall give a 
specimen of our author’s very best style, nom the Poor Scholary 
and another from Tnbher Derg ; after which we must unwillingly 
take our leave of Mr. Carleton, although there tfre several of his 
tales, in particular Doneghy and* The Midnight MasSy which 
we should have wished to examine, had time permitted. In the 
first of the following extracts, the Poor Scholar is about to leave 
his parents to endeavour to procure education for the church — 
his mother watches him while asleep : 

“ ‘ There you lie,’ she softly sobbed out in Irish, ^ the sweet pulse of 
your mother’s heart, the flower of our flock, the pride of our eyes, and 
the music of our hearth ! Jemmy, avourneen machree, an’ how can I 
part with you, my darlin* son I Sure, when I look at your mild face, 
ancf think that you’re taking the world on voiir head to rise us out of 
our poverty, isn’t my heart breaking! A lonely house well have 
after you, acushla. Going out or coming in, at home or abroad, your 
voice won’t be in my ears, nor your eye smiling upon me ! And then 
to think of what you may suffer in a stfange land I If your head 
achas, on what tender breast will it lie, or who will bind the ribbon of 
comfort round it, or wipe your fair, mild brow in sickness ? Oh 1 
Blessed Mother, hunger, sickdess, and sorrow, may come upon you, 
when youll be far from your OY(p and from them that love you 1* . . . 
At this moment his father, who probably suspected the cause of her 
absence, came in, and perceived her distress. ‘ Vara,’ (Mary) he said, 
in Irish also, ‘ is my darling son asleep ?’ She looked up with streaming 
eyes as he spoke, and replied to him with . difficulty, whilst she in- 
voluntarily held over the candle to gratify the father’s heart with a 
sight of him. ‘ I was keeping him before my eye,* she said ; ‘ God 
knows but it may be the iLst night we>ll ever see him undher our own 
roof. Dominieje achorra, I doubt if I con ^ part with him from my 
heart’ • 

' Then how can I, Vara,’ he replied.' ‘ Wasn’t he my right hand 
in everything ? When was he from m% evf r since he took a man s 
work upon him ? And when he’d^finish his own task for the day, how 
kindly he'd begin and help me with ndne I No, Vara, it goes to my 
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heart to let him* go away upon such a plan, and I wish he hadn't taken 
the notion into his head at alL* 

“ ‘ It’s not too late, may be,' said the mother. < I think it wouldn’t 
be hard to put him off it ; the cratur’s heart s failing him to leave us ; 
he has sorrow upon his face where he lies.’ The father looked at the 
expression of affectionate melancholv which shaded his f(?atures as he 
slept ; and the perception of the boy s internal struggle against his ojvn 
domestic attachments, powerfully touched his heart. ‘ Vara,’ he^SaidT 
‘ I know the boy ; he won’t give it up ; 4ind ’twould be a pity— m^be 
a sin — to put him from it. Let the child get fair play, and try his 
course, If he fails, hi^ can come back to. iis ; and our arms and hearts 
will be open to welcome him I But if God prospers him, wouldn’t it 
be a blessing that we never expected, to see him in the white robes, 
celebrating one mass for his parents ? If these ould eyes could see 
that, I would 1)0. contented to close them in pace and happiness for 
ever I' ‘And well you’d become them I avourteen machree I Well 
would vour mild, handsome countenance look, with the long heavenly 
stole of innocence upon you I and although it’s eating into my heart, 
I’ll bear it for the sake of seein’ the same blessed jsight I Look at that 
face, Dominick; mightn’t many a lord of the land be proud to have 
such a son I May the heavens shower down its blessing upon him I’ 
The father burst into tears. ‘ It is, it is,* said he, ‘ It’s the face that 
would make many a noble heart proud^to look at it 1 Is it any wonder, 
then, it would cut our hearts to have it taken from afore our eyes ? 
Come away, Vara, come away, or III not be able to part with it It is 
the lovely &ce^ and kind is the heart of my darling child I* Aa^he 
spoke, he stooped down ‘and kissed the youth’s cheek, on which the 
warm tears of affection fell soft as the dew from heaven.”— voL i. 
pp. 97-100. 

like Poor Scholar abounds in passages of equal, if not of 
superior beauty, and is a most interesting and highly finished 
story. We must, however, turn from ir to Tubber^Derg^ and 
being limited to one extract, give (at random, idmost) the going 
forth of Owen McCarthy and family to beg. 

“ Hea^ and black yras his heart, io use the strong expression of the 
people, on the bitter morning when he set out to encounter the dismal 
task of seeking akns in order to keep life in himself and his family. 
The plan was devised on the foregoing night ; but to no mortal, except 
his wife, was it communicated, The honest pride of a man whose 
mind was above committing a yean action, would not permit him to 
reveal what he considered the first stain that w^ ever known to rest 
Opon the name of M‘f)arthy.* He, therefore, sallied* out under the 
beating of the storm, and proceeded, without caring much whither he 
went, until he got considerably beyond the bounds his own parish. 

“ In the meantime h4ng^ prised k^y upon him and them, 
Thfe day had ho appearance of clearing up, the heavy rain and sleet 
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beat into their thin worn garments, and the clamour of the children for 
food began to grow more and more importunate. They came to the 
shelter of a hec^^e, which enclosed on one side a remote and broken 
road, along whi^, to avoid the risk of being recognized, they had 
preferred travelling. Owen stood here for a few minutes to consult 
with his wife as to where and when they should ^ make a beginning,' 
but on looking around he found her in tears. 

'Kathleen, asthore,’ said he, ‘ I can’t bid you not to cry ; bear up, 
a oifshla machree, bear up : sure, as 1 said this morning, there's a go(^ 
God^bove us that can atill turn over the good leaf for us, if we put 
our hopes in him.’ ^ 

“ ‘ Owen,* said his sinking wife, * it*s not alrogether bekasc we are 
brought to this that I’m cryin’. No, indeed.’ 

“ * Then what ails you, Kathleen, darlin ?’ 

* Owen, since you must know — ochl may God pity us I — itVwid^ 
hunger I w\d hunger ^ I kept unknownst a little bit of bread to give 
the childcr this morning, an’ that was part of it 1 gave you yesterday 
early — I’m near two days’ fastin’.’ 

“ ‘ Kathleen 1 Kathleen I och sure 1 know' your worth a villich ! 
You were too good a wife, an’ too good a mother, almost, God forgivp 
me, Kathleen. I fretted about beggin’, dear, but as my Heavenly 
Father’s above me, I’m now happier to beg with you by my side, nor 
if I war in the best house in the province without you ! Mould up, 
avourneen for awhile. Come on, childer, darlins, and the hrst house 
we meet we’ll ax their char — their assistance. Come on, darlins, all of 
yoiU Why my heart’s asier, so it is I Sure we have your mother, 
chitoer, sgfe with us, an’ what signifies anytWng so long as shes left to 
us ?’. He then raised his wife tenderly, for she had been compelled to 
sit from weakness, and they bent their steps to a decent farm-house, 
about a quarter of a mile before them. ^ 

“ As they appVoached the door, the husband hesitated a moment; 
his face got paler than usual, and his Hp (Quivered, as he said : — 
* Kathleen ’ 

‘ I know what you’re going to say, Owen. No, acushla, you 
won’t ; ril ax it myself.’ • 

* Do,’ said Owen, with difficulW ; ‘ I can’t do it ; but I’ll overcome 
my pride before long, I hope. *lt’s tryin* to me, Kathleen, an’ you 
know it is, for you know how little I ever expectec^ to be brought to 

this r 

“ ‘ Whisht, a v’dlich I We'U^try, then, in the name of God I’ 

“ As she spoke, the children, herself, and her husband, entered, to 
beg for the first time in their lives a nforsel of food. Yes I timidly — 
with a blush of Shame, red even to crimson, upon the pallid features of 
Kathleen — with grief acute and piercing, th^y entered the house 
together. • 

^ For some minutes they stood arfd spoke* not. The unhappy 
woman, unaccustomed to the langftage of supplication, scarcely knew 
in what terms to crave assistance.* Owen, himself, stood bacif, un- 
covered ; Jiis fine but much changed features overcast with an expresr 
VOL. IV. — NO. VIII. 2 N 
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•ioti of deep affliction* Kathleen cast a him as if IGv 

encouragemeut* Their eyes met; siraa# m apright i n a tt >^*<he fast 
‘yomiumt of the %f*Cartlij — IMidf^Ree the friend of dirpoor, of the 
tililihppf, of the afflicted sCldHShg crushed and broken down by mis- 
tol^iies which be had deserved^ wartik^ wfdk patience for a morsel 
of charity* Owdrk, too, had his remeatbrahces. He recollected the 
days he sought and gained the pure and fond affections of his 

K atltee n ; when beauty, and youth, and innocence, encircled hdf with 
ifieir light, and their gr ace , as she spoke or moved ; he saw hsr a 
happy wife and motlMr in her own house, kind and benevolent'^to all 
who required her good word, or her £Ood office ; and now she was 
homeless. He retnenibered, too, how she used to plead with himself 
for the afflicted. It was but for a moment ; yet when their eyes met, 
that moment was crowded by remembrances that flashed across their 
minds with a l^en sense of a lot so bitter and wretched as theirs. 
'Kathleen could not speak, although she tried^^ her sobs denied her 
utterance; and Owen involuntaril}' sat upon a chair, and covered his 
face with his hand." — ^pp. 406-10. 

We shall conclude our review of Irish Novels with the lat^t 
in the field— -the very clever tale of /tory O^More^ by Mr. Lover. 
This gentleman has been long favonrably known to the public 
as a disttnguished artist, and a poet and musician of* no trifling 
fnerit : but, although he had previously published some admirable 
comic sketches of tne Irish peasantry, this is his first appearance 
as a novelist. We are happy to add that it is a highly succe^^ful 
first appearance. Rory O'More^ although not possessing a stoi^ 
of very deep interest, has many passages of great poweri is 
written in tne very best spirit ; and is fml of amusing incident, 
well-drawn characters, and dialt^ue of great point and humour. 
It gives a very faithful picture or the state of Ireland just before, 
and immediately after, the insurrection of 1798 — and it is im- 
possible to read it without blessing Heaven that we are fallen 
upon Iiappier days ! The hero of tlie novel, Roiy O' More, is 
an excellent impersonation of the best qualities of the Irish 
peasantry — so racy is his wit — so impenetrable his jgood humour 
—so fertile his invention — and so unimpeachable bis honour and 
fidelity— that whilst he amuses, he, at the same time, fills us 
with affection and respect. Solomoii^ the tinker, is a being of a 
very different order, but equally well drawn ; Uie incident of his 
xleath, frightfully invoking though it be, i8,^we fear, the too 
faithful transcript ofia frequent occurrence in the ^ilty year 
ninety-eight, rhelim O'Flana^n, the school-inaster, is a capital 
character; his pedantry^ though quaint, is not overchiurged ; and 
his jpeculiarities, never obtruded upon our notice, are, when 
ocC8»ion seizes, brou^t fiwrward with very comic effect. None 
of the other characters r^uire much noHoe. De Letcy is a 
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mere outline ; and the two heroines, Maiy And Kathleen, very 
beautifully and truly drawn. But Addle de Verbimy, and the 
^^Jmle episode connected with her, in our opinion msfigure the 
denouement we confess ourselves much pleased, 
thcmgh we have heiua persons condemn it; we think, 

under the circumstenjes, De Lacv widely and naturally; 
and we lay down the book, pleased with the atitiivra hiivinV • 
(in eontradiction to the common practice) given us, after passing 
through scenes of grief and horror, the comfort oFleaving^e most 
deserving characters in a fair way for happiness. Tlie chief 
defect of Rory O’ More is^traceable to the author's exuberance 
of comic talent — his wit gets the better of, and fairly runs away 
with, him; and thus the action of the story is delays whilst his 
fancy is sporting through pages of humorous digression, c^mic 
anecdote, and pointed repartee. We can scare^y quarrel with 
him for this — for (I is all admirably well done, and is just tKe 
species of fault for which an Irishman is most pardonable. The 
following is a scene where De Lacy, still weak from severe ill- 
ness, finds it necessary to confide in Rory O’More, and discovers 
that he, too, is an United Irishman. 

^ * 0*More/ said he at last, * shut the door. Come close to me. I 
want to ask you a question, and I charge you, as you hope for salva- 
tion, to answer me truly. I know I have been out of my senses, and I 
suppose I talked a great deal while I was so. Now tell me honestly, 
did anything remarkable strike you in my raving’ 

** * Yes, there did, sir,* said Kory, smiling at I)e Lacy, and looking 
straight into his eyes with that honest look which honesty alone can 
give. There was a soothing influence to De Lacy in the expression of 
tfiat smile and look, and a peculiar intelligence in them, that shewed 
him Rory knew the drill of his question, by having fathomed the cir- 
cumstances of his situation. ' 

** * I’m sure you guess what I am,’ said De Lacy. 

“ ‘ Shoulder arms — whoo !* said Rory, laughing. 

“ De Lacy smiled faintly at Rory’s mode of illustrating his knowledge. 
^ You are right,’ said De Lacy, * and you^ know I'm not a soldier of 
King George.’ 

“ Rory sang, in a low tone — • 

' Viva la, the French ia coining — 

Viva la, our fiicnils ia tbme \ 

Viva la. the French ia eoming — 

What will the ppoi yeomen do V 

De Lacy nodded assent, ana smiled, and, after a abort pause, said, 
• You’re a sharp fellow, O’More.* * • 

** * IVe been blunt enough with you, sir.* ‘ 

^ < Honest as the sun,’ said De Lacy. ^ Now*teU me, do the women 
know atqrtidng about this ?’ • 

** ^ Not a taste ; they suspect you no more nor the child unborn ; 
only, Mjujf ray.—’ 
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“ ‘ What ?’ *aid De Lacy, rather alarmed. 

“ ‘ That j'ou're in love, eir— beggin’ your pardon.’ 

“ * Oh I that’s all. Well, she’s right too. Why, you’re a sharr *•* 
mlly altogether.’ .v » 

“ ‘ Divil a much sharpness in that,’.***'' Sure, whin there s 

the laste taste o’ loveeoV .f ,' “ enough for a woman. 

Oh ! let -»^***^ yor nndiQ out the soft side of a mans heart !— the 
tool o' them all is wise enough in such matters.’ « 

“ * O’More/ said De Lacy, after another pause, * you’re an Unij^ed 
Irishman ?’ 

** Rory smiled. ‘ Now, it's you’re turn to be sharp,’ said he. 

* You are an unitsd man, then ?’ saidsDe Lacy. 

‘ To the core of my heart j* replied Rory, with energy. 

* Then my mind's at ease,* said De Lacy ; and he held out his hand 
to O'More, who gave his in return, and De Lacy shook it warmly. 

^God be praised, sir I' said Rory; * but how does that* set your 
niind at aise ?* 


<< < Because you can fulfil a mission for me, Rory, that must other- 
wise have failed ; — that is, if you'll undertake it.’ 

^ Undhcrtake itl-^l'd go to the four corners of the earth in a good 
cause.* ^ 

^ ‘ You’re a brave fellow 1’ said De Lacy. 

' But will^ou tell me, sir,’ said Rory, ‘ is the French 'comin* in 
airnest to help us?* 

'' * No doubt of it, Rory — and you shall be the joyful messenger of 
their coming, by doing the errand I wish for.' 

** ^ Oh I but that’ll be the proud day for me, your honour !’ 

** ‘ Well, then, there’s n6 time to lose. To-morrow I am bound by 

promise to be in the town of , where an agent from France is 

waiting who bears intelligence to Ireland. It is impossible for me to 
go ; — now, will you undertake the duty, Rory ?' 

** * With all the veins o’ my heart,’ said Rory, ^ and be proud Into 
the bargain.’ 

" * Go then,’ said De Lacy, * to the town of , and there, on the 

quay, there’s a publio house.’ 

" ‘ Faith there is— and more,' said Rdry. ’ ’ 

* The public houM 1 mean beam a very odd sign.* 

** * ril be bound F know It,’ said Rory, whose national iidjpatience 
could not wait for Dn lAcy's direc^ons ; * I’ll engage it’s the Cow and 
Wheelbarrow.' 


^ No,* said De Lacy, who could not help smiling at the oddness of 
the combination in Rqrv’s anticipi^ sign, * it is not ; but one 
as queer— the Cat and Bagpipes. 

** ' Oh, thait*6 a commqit sign,’ said Rory. 

** * There are a great many queer things common in Ireland,’ siud 
X>e X^acy, who, even in his present weakened state could not resist his 
habitual love of remark. '"You areavell acquainted, I see, with the 
town,’ ha continued. *0 

** Indeed, .and Tm not,’ said Rory, * I never was there but wadst^ 
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and that liappened to be on the quay, by the same tokeh* where I re- 
marked the Cow and Wheelbarrow ; for it s a sign I never seen afore, 
and is mighty notioeable.' 

“ * But that is not the sign of the hduibe you are to go to, remember.* 

* Oh, by no manes, iir ; the Cat and Bagpipe* is my mark.* 

' Yes ! and there, about the hour of six in the evening, you will see 
a party of three men.' 

W ‘ But if there's two parties of three?* said'Rory. 

** You can distinguish our friends by contriving, in the most natural 
manner you can — 1 mean, so ^ not to excite ob|^ation from any but 
those who will understand ana reply to your signal-^-to say, oni, two^ 
ihree^ in their hearing, and if those whom I expect you to meet be there, 
you will be spoken to by them, and then you must introduce into what* 
ever you say to them these words. They were very fine ducks* They 
will then leave the pid)lic house, and you may trust yourself to follow 
wherever they lead.' 

" * Now, how am I to make sure that they are right ?' said Rory. 

“ * You have my word for their being trusty,* said De Lacy. 

' Oh, sir, sure it’s not your word I'd be doubting ; but 1 mane, how 
am 1 to make sure that it is the right *men / spake to ?' 

* Their noticing your remark will be suflicient ; but as a farther 
assurance, they can return you the united man’s signal and grip. Give 
me your hand.' 

** * That's the grip,* said Rory ; * tare alive I are the French united 
Iriij^men P* 

** * Not exactly,' said De Lacy, smiling; * but the chosen know your 
signs. Now I’ve told you all that's requisite for your mission ; when 


you give those signs, they whom you meet will tell you what it is requi- 
site for me to know, and you <^n bring me back the intelligence.' 

“ ‘ I’ve no time to lose,^ said Rory ; ‘ I must be off’ to-morrow by the 
dawn.' 


“ ‘ Will your mother or sister suspect anything from your absence ?' 
<« < Why, sir, the thruth is, neither mother nor sistber ever questioned 
me about my incomins or outgoihs; though they have, av coorse, ob- 
served 1 was not always reg'lar, and women is sbaip enough tn sitch 
matters; but they suspect something is going on in the counthry — how 
could they help it ? But they know it is a good cause, and that they 
have no business to meddle with it, and so the fewer questions they ask, 
they think it is the betther. Tiny know men must do what becomes 
men ; and though the mother and sisther'^lovBS me, as well as ever a son 
or a brother was loved in this wide world, they would rather see me do 
what a man ou^t to do, and die, than skulk Unlive undher disgrace.^^ 
— vol. i. pp. 163-72. 

We would direct the earnest attqption of ^ur readers to the 
two letters addresdbd hy De Lgcy to the agent of the Fr^idl 
Directory. They contain a most graphic picture of the comptt* 
rative state of England and Ireland at that day, and clearly shew 
why, while it was useless to think of *revolutionizi]ig the 
the latter was ripe and ready for any change. Although there 
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is much improvement since, some of the leadif^ features in the 
following extract from the letter which treats of Ireland, still re* 
main. 

** In Ireland, tlie aristocracy seem to live wholly for themselves : the 
poor they seem to consider utterly unworthy of being thought of. Look 
at the English tenantry, lived amongst by their landlords, and^heir. 
comforts cared for ; while the poor Ii^h are left to take what care tkey 
can of themselves. If the fever visits an English, village, there is the 
mano^ house to apply whence the hand of affluence can be stretched 
forth to afford the comforts which the hour of sickness demands. If 
typhus rage in Ireland, there is not for miles, perhaps, the hall of a 
proprietor to look to, and where there is, it is vacant : grass grows be- 
fore its doors, and closed shutters say to the destitute, * No help have 
^ou here. My lord spends elsewhere the gold ^*ou have paid to his 
agent, and his wine-cellar is not to be invaded by a pauper.’ His claret 
flows freely midst the laugh of revelry, but may not retard the expiring 
sigh of some dyin^ father of a helpless offspring. * Draw the cask dry 
for riot 1’ cries the bacchanal, * and let the call of charity be echoed 
back by the empty barrel !’ Viniat Can such a landlord hope for from 
his neglected serf? Is it to be expected that hb name will be heard 
with blessings, and his person looked upon with attachment, or that the 
wholesome link between landlord and tenant can exist under such a 
state of things ? ^ No — they are not beings of the same community — 
man and the beast of the neld are not more distinct than these^two 
classes of people, and the^time will come when the Irish landlord shall 
bitterly lament that the only bond which held the peasant to his master 
was his chain.’ * * ^ The hovels of the Irish peasantry are not by 
any means so good as the stables of their masters’ horses. The lord of 
the soil would not let his hunter sleep in the wretched place he suffers 
his tenant to dwell in,* and for which he receives the rent that 8up]>orts 
Atm in hU wastefulness. Nor does* he seek to better their condition ; 
and if a murmur of discontent escapes these iU«used people, they are 
branded with the foulest names, and iSie guilty party seek% by heaping 
abuse and calumny on those whom he injures, to justify the conduct 
which has froduced the very state of things of which he comphuns." — 
voLIL t 

Our notice of Rofy O’More would be incomplete were we to 
conclude it without advf rt^gto the songs with which it is inter- 
f^pefpsed, and ornamented, ^^ey all deserve the praise due to 
smootli versification, graces &nd pla^ulness — but «there is one far 
superior to all the r^t in these qualities, and in high poetical and 
national feeling — we allude to tne Land of the West ; and cold 
indeed must oe the heart^of the Irishman who can •read it 
. .unmoved, when a wanderer in other climes than the ^^land of Bis 
sires For our own parts ^ we confess, that (cold and stem 
thoi^h in;Otir capacity of* critics we may be) the perusal never 
fails to cause a cnoking sensation in the throat-^n unbidden 
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tear-drop in the eye-lid — which all our pride and philock>phy 
cannot wholly suppress, in §hort it is a song which must be ad-* 
itiired every where ; but in Ireland it should be, and we think it 
will be, regarded as worthy to rank with the national lyrics 
which constitute Moare*s best claims to immortality. In our 
review of the works of Banim and GriflSn, we omittra to state 
that too contain songs of great beauty, pathos, and simplicity. 

should particularize, as most wortliy of admiration, tlie song 
to Ailleen^ in John Doe^ by Banim; The Child's Fetchi by the 
same, in The Nowlans: Old Tmes^ in SttjjfDhuv; and A place 
in thy memory^ in The CoUegtans^ by ’Griffin. 

We must now conclude this brief and imperfect survey of 
Irish Novels and Novelists,** feeling that we have not Jdone 
justice, either to ^he wrifings of our compatriots, or to oijr 
admiration of their genius, and sympathy with their love of 
country. We may, however, resume this subject on some future 
and fitting opportunity; — in the meantime we shall rest from our 
task, happy in the thought that we have had so little to blame — 
so much to prais^— and still more*ln the proud conviction that so 
much talent is the indigenous growth of 

the land we love best. 

The land of our sires our own darling West!*’ 


Art. XII . — Summary Review of French and Italian Catholic 
* Literature^ from September 1837 to^March 1888. 

Theology. 

Cours complet dEcriture saints et de Theologie, This useful under,* 
taking, which we mentioned in our last summary, is to consist of six 
complete courses, selected from the best authors of moral, dogmatical, 
ascetic, and mystic theology, c&non law, and Liturgy. The publishers 
have increased the size of the volumes from 8vo. to 4to., and in many 
cases have exceeded the six hundred pages originally promised ; we are 
at a loss to conceive how the low price of Sfr. eaeb volume can cover 
the outlay incurred. The works, which are to form the course, have 
been selected with the greatest judg^nt In the five volumes on 
Scripture already printed, w# find ^tfae ^st dissertations of Huet, 
Calmet, Becaq us, Acosta, John, Ackemiau, Carrieres, and Cornelius i 
Lapide, besides part of the Prologomraa of* W^to%^apd ao unpublished 
work of Reuaudot on the oriental versiomi of the Bible, and the anti- 
quity of the sacred books ; the 'third vp(ume is entirely dedicated to the 
geological, chronological, and oth^ queatiohs, connected with the Bible* 
In the four volumes of theology; whjph have ap{>eai^ we have the Com- 
monttermmcf St Vincent of Lerina, die Prsseriptions of Xcrtullian, ftc. 
Supplentental to thia course are several Duller valuable works ; the Butk^ 
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rium from 1 758 to 1 830, the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas, RenaudotV 
Perpetmte de la Foi^ the works of St.* Teresa, and the Histary of the 
Council of Trentf by Pallavicini, The three last-named works acquire 

new value from the addition of several unpublished MSS. collected by the. 
editors, especially the important documents respecting the Council of 
Trent, which were printed in the last Roman eaitiom 

CoUectio Sanctorum Ecclesia Patrum. This collection is und^ the 
patronage of the French Bishops, and the direction of the Abbe 
Caillau and Monsig. Guillon. It contains select works from all me 
Fathers, and has already extended to one hundred and twenty 8vo« 
volumes (5/r. 50c. eac^) T)ie works of St. Augustin, St. Jerome, and 
St. John Chrysostom, with a few others, will be published entire; 
fifteen volumes of St. Augustin (6/r. each) have already issued 
from, the press, the remainder will fill from twen^ to twenty-five 
volumes more. Monsig. Guillon has alscfpublished a French translation 
ot the complete works of St -Cyprian, in two Volumes 8vo. (15/r.). 
M. Parent-Desbarres, the publisher of this collection, lias received dis- 
tinguished marks of approbation from his present Holiness, in a brief 
written with his own hand, commending his zeal in undertaking the 
publication of these and other worjes so useful to religion. M.Desbarred 
has secured, after a long search, and at a great expense, the materials 
collected by the Maurist monks, for the second volume of the works of 
St Gregory Nazianzen, which they were prevented from giving to 
the world the suppression of their order and the unfavourable state 
of the times. The first part of the second volume has lately appeared 
in Greek and Latin, under the revision of tlie Abbe Caillau. The stfhie 
spirited publisher has also jJrocured from the Medici library, at Florence, 
und that of Monte Cassino, a series of letters and sermons, amounting 
to nearly three hundred, of the great St. Augustin. The MSS. from 
which they have been printed, belong to the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
and the most satisfactory evidence of their genuineness is given in the first 
part of the volume, which will be issued in four ^rts, (each 15yr.) 
The editors are M. Caillau and M. St. Yves. The edition of St. 
Augustin and St. John Chrysostom, bv ^ume Fibres, proceeds with the 
regularity and care which distinguish them. We copy the following 
from a letter from Dresden, dated the 4th of December. ** On 
examining the MS. of the homilies of St. Chrysostom, bequeathed by 
the -collegiate Counfsellor Matthiqei to our royal library, and which, in 
the opinion of the most expenenced antiquai^, belongs to the tenth 
century, five homilies of this great orator have been discovered, which 
are unpublished, and, until the present moment, have been wholly 
unknown. An exact copy of them has been sent to the senate of the 
University of Leipoig, which has commissioned Dr. Becker, a distin- 
guished divine, and well versed in Grecian literature, to publish them, 
witli a Latin translation on tke oppoidte page. Persons who have 
read over these fine bomilfes, assuiie ns that they^re equal, both in 
substance and in composition, the finest pul^hed works of St. 
Chrysostom*. 

Eoweile MUdwtMfue des Pfidteateure^ by M. d'Assance, fifteen vole. 
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^vo. 6Q/r. The first ten Volnmes eontain sermons on ^neral sub^ts > 
the eleventh ond twelfth, the mysteries of our Lord i the thirteenth sad 
part of the fourteenth, sermons on the Blessed Virgin ; the remainder 
of the fourteenth and the fifteenth, specimens, homilies, and the index to 
the work. ^ 

Repertoire unicersel et analyiique de l*Ecriture SattUe, by M« de 
Me^a^ene, two vols. 8vo. 25 fr,\ 4to. 31/r. In this work is contained 
the whole of the sacred text, under heads of history, religious 
b^ef, and morals ; the biography of the patriarchs, prophets, and chief 
personages mentioned in the Bible, with the dates of their births and 
deaths ; the chronology of the Kings, with the c#noordance and paraltdi 
passages of the Old and New Testament 

Purete du ChrUtianisme, by F. Baltns, S. J., two vols. 8vo. 1/r • 
The object of this work is to show that the Christian religion « not 
indebted to heathen philosophy for any portion of it» doctrines. 

Le Ckristianisme uemonlre par les traditions CafholiqtteSf two vols^ 
8vo., 10/r. This excellent work is from the pen of a young ecclesiastic, 
M. de la Chadenedo, whose success on various occasions, in demonstraU 
ing the truths of Christianity ageunst the attacks of infidel writers, will 
be increased by this effort. His Q))ject, in the present instance, has 
been to show, by extracts from the works of tlie Fathers, liow the divi^ 
nity of the Christian religion was established' by them against the 
rationalists, so to speak, of former ages; and in these extracts from the 
writings of the early apologists are to be found refutations of the 
sophisms of many, modern writers. The style adopted in the translation 
of'^hese passages is concise and nervous, and the work will furnish 
weapons of attack or defence against infidetity to those whose occupa- 
tions do not allow them to have recourse to the original sources. 

^ Recherches sur la Vonfemon auficulairey by the Abbe Oiiillois, 1 vol. 
ISmo. The author endeavours in a series of letters to point out the 
traces of auricular confession amongst the people of Greece and in 
various parts of Asia ; and contends that the Jews aud Pagan nations 
had been accustomed to the law of confession in their old religion, and 
on this account were not iuclii^ed to murmur at its introduction by our 
Saviour, amongst the precepts of religion. He then goes on to show 
that by it alone remission of sins can be obtained, and demonstrates 
this practice to have always subsisted in the Church, and to have been 
recommended by ail the fathers. Instances ai% adduced of many 
infidels, Diderot, Montesquieu, D'Alembert, Buffon, Voltaire, and 
others, who sought to ^nfess iWr sins at the hour of death. The ad- 
vantages of confession *have been seon by the Protestants themselves, 
and its necessity has caused the precept of practising it to be retained in 
the Lutheran ritual in Norway and Sweden, &»d in t^ book of Common 
Prayer; and by some Protestant mrnisteiB in France obedience to this 
precept is still exacted. The learned author proves the necessity of 
keeping the seal of confession inidolate in^every instance, and remarks 
that in no case has it ever been broken even by apostate priests, in the 
twelfth letter the different objections against confession are imsweidd* 
and the*aUthor concludes with expres^ng his convietiod of the eeUdity 
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of the ai|tttinent8 of Catholjj^in favour of the divine origin of the pre- 
cept of anrtcular confession. ^ 

Le Ffxdicateur, by M. Moreh 1 voL rimo. In this small volume 
M. Morel has entered into an .examination of the duties and qualifica- 
tions of a preacher, according to the spirit of the sacred writings^ 
the councils, and the fathers of the church. The materials on which 
tlie work is grounded, have been taken from the works of F, Baling- 
hcm, and if we have any fault to find, it is that he has followed tpo 
closely in the footsteps of his predecessor, whose learning was more 
conspicuous than his perspicuity. M. Morel writes with unction and 
grace, and makes fr^jent use of the language of Scripture in the 
course of his examination. The author, who is Vicar-general in the 
diocess of Paris, has also added much from his own experience and 
observation on the important subject of which he treats. 

, Anthologie Catholi^ue\ ou InstrucHons dogmatiques ei morales sur 
les Virites de la religion^ by M. TAbbe Huet ; 2ff 75c. 

Lettre sur le Saint-Si^ge, by the Abbe Lacordaire; 1 vol. We 
regret that our limits do not allow us to offer any extracts from this 
powerful and eloquent essay. It has caused a great sensation in France 
and other countries ; his Holiness Gregory XVI, received the original 
manuscript from the talented author during his Stay in Rome last year, 
and has, on several occasions, expressed his high approbation of it 

Episcopalis sollicUudinis enchiridion ; 1 vol. 4to. Besanqon The 
pious Atelly, Bishop of Rod^z, composed this manual, drawn princi- 
pally from the doctrine and practice of the great model of bishops, 
St Charles Borroroeo, during his retirement in the Convent of*St. 
Lazarus, at Paris, where he resided twenty-four years after resigning 
his bishopric. This new* and beautiful edition has been printed at 
the suggestion of the present Archbishop of Besan 9 on. 

Dissertatio in sexium de<M(ogi praceptum et supplementum ad Trac^ 
iahm de Matrimonio ; 1 voL 12mo.; by Monsig. Bouvier, Bishop of 
Mans. This work is intended to supply the deficiencies of ^he ordinary 
moral treatises on these subjects, and is meant solriy for the use of 
confessors and students in divinity. It Js printed at Malines. 

Train dogmaiique et pratigw des Indulgences^ ; Toumay, 1 voL 
12mo. If. In this useful book, by the same author, a complete 
account is given of the doctrine and practice of the Church respecting 
indalgences, confraternities, and jubilees. 

FreeUctiones Theoiogice Majpres; 2 large vols. This book contains 
the lectures on the iwcrament of Matrimony, by the Abbe Carriere, 
vicar-general in the diocess of Bhris, delivered in the seminary of St. 
Salpice. The series is divided into three parts ; the firet relates to the 
nature of marriage, coiuu^red as a sacrament and as a contract ; in 
the second are examined t3be various questions on the three woperiies 
of matrimony, its inctolabititg^ einitg^ and indissolubility. Ilie third 
part, which is by far the most extensive; considers the eondiUons pre^ 
ceding f accompanying^ end/oliosoif^ the contract This wm'k may be 
considered a clear, fmt, and complete treatise on these important pmntsi 
and adUioagh the author has led away by too closely folkAnng Urn 
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dcv^trines of a particular class of theo1ogiait8p4e Is every vray entitled to 
commendatiigii for the able and learnt manner In which the work is 
written, 

A new series of the religious periodical, the Pragmalogia Cetkoliea, 
began to appear in January, under the direction of the Canon Berta-* 
lozzi, assisted by a numerous body of coa<yutors. 

ThS following are the principal theological works which have ap« 
pehred in Italy since our last notice. 

The fifth volume of Dogmatical Theology^ by. F, Perrone, S.J. — 
The series of treatises, contajped in this course, j^re rVol. 1. De Verd 
Religione; IL De Deo Uno ei Trino; III. De beo Creatore ; IV. De 
Incamatione el Cultu Sanctorum ; V. De Gratid ei Sacramentie. A 
reprint of this work has been commenced at Naples and at Augsburg, 
the latter edition being under the care of Professor ^ohler, autltbr of 
the Symbolik. Another edition is shortly to appear at Louvain, it 
will probably extend to about eight volumes. 

VEpiscopato, by Bolgeni. — A new edition of this extensive and 
learned work is coming out at Rome. It has been corrected from the 
authors manuscripts, and may be considered almost a new work. 

In the eighth volume of the Coltezione di Opere di Religione, are 
contained the opiniops of Leibnitz in favour of the Catholic religio.n ; 
and opinions and testimonies from the lives and works of Newton, 
Clarke, Locke, Boyle, Linnmus, Cuvier, and others, in favour of 
revealed religion. In the eleventh and twelfth volumes, is republished 
Dftton s work, La Religione Crietiana dimostrata col mezzo della rieur^ 
rezione di Geifti Cristo, • • 

La Religione Crutiana dimoetrala per la natura de $uoi Misteri, by 
Severino Fabriani, I vol. Svo. 

* La Scienza teologica, reminente scienzg di Geed Crieto,' by G. B. 
Vertua, 4 vols# • 

Institutiones Theologue Dogmatics, by F. Platania, DJD., published 
for the University of Catania. The first part of Vol. I has appeared. 

Manuale Confessariorum, 1 vx)l. published for the clergy of the 
diocess of Aosta. * . * 

Tractatue de Rorn tno PonHJice, by D. Gualco, D.D., 2 vpls. Svo. 
Degli Altari e della loro consacrazione, by Stancovich, 1 
vol. 8vo. t 

Two courses of ecclesiastical history have been commenced at 
Rome. The first is entitledi Imtltutlones Historiw Ecclesiaeticw^ by 
Delsignore, late professor of ^l^iastical history at the Sapienza, or 
Ronian university. The text^ of thif work is by him, abd has been 
published, with learned notes, by Hzzani, the present professor. The 
original work is divided into four periods, anfl extends to the Council 
of Trent; a fifth period, bringing the^ history taour own times, will be 
'added by the editor. Each period is sul^vided into the external 
history, which describes the propagation of religion, and the pemeeu- 
tions of the Church ; and the internal, which treats of the govemment 
and hierarchy of the Church, the lives of the Popes, rd^iofis rites, ^ 
and the practises of the faithful, matters of religious l>el!ef, and eede* 
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siaatical writers. Tlie text coiitaias a simple and short account of the 
historical facts ; and, in the notes, the rea^r is enabled to pursue the 
elimination of any particular point, by a full reference to the principal 
writers on the subject. The first part treats of the external history as 
far as Constantine. « 

The second work is Pralecthnes JJistoria Eccleiiatticm, by J. B. 
Palma, Professor of Ecclesiasticid History in the College of the Rx>pa- 
ganda and the Roman Seminary. He proposes, first, to discuss 
various controverted points down to the present time ; and his first 
volume will include the principal q uestions respecting the history of 
the six first centuries, Wch as the celebration of Easter, the time of 
the birth and death of our Saviour, the discipline of the Secret, 

At the close of this course, which is to consist of four Bvo. volumes, 
he will publish a connected history of the leading events. 

, Professor Tizzafii has likewise announced another work to appear in 
monthly parts, and to be entitled. Thesaurus HistontB Ecclesiastical, 
It is to resemble the splendid collections of dissertations made by 
Ugolini on sacred, and of Grsevius and Gronovius on Grecian and 
Homan antiquities, &C., and will comprehend many valuable disserta- 
tions connected with the history oi the Church, by Mamachi, Ballerini, 
Lermond, Ruiuart, and others, whose works are now become extremely 
rare. Several unpublished works will be added to the collection, 
which will be divided into periods corresponding to the editor’s his- 
torical course, each of which will contain about forty dissertations 
selected from tlie most approved authors. ^ 

A new edition of Cardinal Orsi’s Sioria Ecclesiastica is in course of 
publication at Rome, iri 4<to. and 8vo. 

In the eleventh and twelfth volumes of the Biblioteca di Opere di 
ReHffionCf are reprinted the Fiori di Storia Ecclesiastica, by Cesari, 
whose Trionfo de Martiri iS also published in a separate form. 

Storia Evangelica, by F. Finetti, S.Jt is just completed at Rome, in 
4 vols* 

Storia del Papa Pio F//, by Artaud, 2 vols. 

Besides the last mentioned, several mother biographical works have 
been announced. 

Abregi de CHisioire de la Reliwn C^tholique depuis la Creation 
jusgu*d nos jours; 3 vols. IQ/r* iBy the Countess de Semalle. 

Bfogrqfia della Vita di (rssti Cristo e de suoi SatUi, in 13 vols. 

Memorie intoma al marUrie e culto di S, Filoinena, V,M., with an 
account of the finding and translation of her relics, by F. Gattesebi, 
1 vd. 18mo. ’ • 

An Italian translation of the Life of S, Elizabeth^ by^the Comte de 
Montalembert, has . beeir published at Yienna by NegreUi. Three 
German tmnslations have appeared ut Leipsig, Muniefa, and Aix-la- 
Chapelle. " . • 

The spiritual works ore chie% : ^ 

A co^Kqjdete collection ef-asoerie works (Opuseoli aseetici) is to be 
publish^ at Rome. The first number of ' it conUuns *the explanadoo 
of the 'Our Father^ by Father Segneri, S.J. IMtany spiritusd works, 
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now out of print, will be placed within the meh of all by meana of 
this neat and useful collection, which will appear in monthly parts, at 
an expense of less than seven francs annually. 

jinno EceUnaHicOf familiar instructions on the mysteri^ and feasts, 
by G* D. Boriglioni, 4 vols. l^tno. 

Orazioni Quare9imali^Jby Barbieri, 8vo. and 12mo. 

Prediehe Quaresimali^ by G. B. Bono. 

Oroifioni sacri, by F- Cdvi, 1 vol. 

^ Letture spiritmli for every day of Lent, according to the Ambrosian 
rite, by E. Visconti, 8vo. 

Collectio selecta Sanctorum Ecclesite Patimm. jThe first part of the 
21st volume (8vo.) contains the woiks of St. John Chrysostom. 

Bihliofeca cl tssica de sacri oratori, Oreci, Latini, Italiani, Francesi^ 
antichi e recently 8vo, 

Lettera didascalica ad an predicaiore norello^ OQ the method* and 
composition of sermons and catechetical instructions, by A. da Fa- 
enza, 8vo. 

Operette SpirilmHt by Cardinal Lambruschini, Secretary of State to 
his present Holiness, 2 vols. 18mo. 

Two volumes of poems by Silvio Pellico, attest the deep religious 
feelings of their author, his love towafids the place of his birth, and his 
recollections of the friends of his captivity. The first volume contains 
about forty short poems ; the second consists of seven longer pieces : — 
none of them before published. 

We take this opportunity of mentioning that the Papal Government 
has published a plain and unvarnished account of the causes and cir- 
cuimtances connected with the affairs of the Archbishop of Cologne 
and the Catholic Church in Prussia, and corroborated by the original 
documents which have passed between the two Governments. We 
forbear entering at any length into this question at present ; as we 
have already treated of it in a former nunfber, we reserve our farther 
observations for a more convenient opportunity.* 

It would be unfair to ps^s over two important works which do 
honour to the enterprising spirit and learning of their publishers. 
The first is the new Antiquarian and Topographical Dictionary of the 
Environs of Rome, by Professor Nibby. Besides a learned and com- 
plete account of every spot famous in the classics or in history, this 
work will be enriched by an extensive map of the whole territory. 
The other work to which we allude, is the magnificent edition of 
Vitruvius, published last year, by the Marchese Marini, in four folio 
volumes. The text has b^ restored by a careful comparison of the 
the most accurate editions, whose variofts readings are mso given, and 
learnt nc^ hme been added. The executkn and gatritig up of the 
work are adnurable ; and the greatest attentioif has oeen paid to its 
correctness. A splendid copy of it was preparedtfor his late Majesty 
WiUiam lY, but his death prevented itsibeing forwarded to London. 

* The papers announce, that the Admioistratpr of the Diocese of Oriogne,' and 
several members of the chapter, have resigned ibeir offiees in obedience to hie 
HoUaess. • * . • 
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* We are happy to find that the Mechitarist coogregaOoii at Veoice 
eontnmee Us labours of translatitig aod publishing various works in the 
Annentan and Turkish languages. Amongst the latter, we fbd 
Young's Th&uffhti, tmndated by Baron Eremian, interpreter to 
the King of Denmark at Constantinopfe; aiM| amongrt the former, the 
works of St. Ephrem, in four 8vo. volume%; of Christian 

Living^ by F. Quadrupani, translated from the Italian, Iby Father G. 
B. Aucher; a HUtory of Rus$ia» hy F. Aivasovsk, besides twg, Dto^ 
tionaries, one of Armenian and English, and the other of Italian §nd 
> Armenian, and vice versa* Likewise, the Preces Sti Kenetis Clajensis, 
in twenty-four langui^es. 

Cardinal Mai hasMn the press another volume of his Scripfornm 
Veterum nova Colleciio, We understand that the very Rev. Dr. Wise- 
man will shortly forward for publication his answer to the Rev. Dr. 
Tui*ton*8 attacks on his work pn the Eucharist The Rev. Dr. Baggs, 
Vice- Rector of the English College, is preparingifor the press a course 
of Lectures on the Holy Week, delivered by him before an English 
audience in Rome. It will be published in the same form as his pre- 
ceding works, viz. his Letter to the Rev* R* Burgess, late Protestant 
Chaplain at Rome, in answer to that gentleman's various publications 
against Catholics ; and his learhed Discourse on the Supremacy of the 
Roman Pontiffs, in the appendix to .which he has taken an opportunity 
of completely and triumphantly refuting the principal objections of 
Mr. Blunt (Lectures on Peter} and other Protestant writers against 
the dogma which he so ably establishes. Of both these works, an 
Italian translation in one volume has been published by GarofoUni. 

* PHILOSOPHY. 

Malebranehe; 2 vols. 4to, 20fr* A new edition of the works of 
this eminent and devout Father has been much wanted in Frapce. 
.The present one appears* under the revision of M. de Genoude and 
M. de Lourdoueix, whose previous roputation induces to hope much 
(from their talents in the present instance. 

Defense de tOrdre Social, b^ the Abb6 Boyer. The object of this 
book is to establish the real principle# of social order, on the basis of 
TeligioD, against the attacks of modern atheists. The author points 
out the disorders produced by the various revolutions in France, and 
the which. }iave resulted! from the principles of irreligion and 
impiety infused by them into the order of society ; and shows that 
,by religion alone these disorders have been arrested, and society 
peiltoredto its proper condition. We have not .space to insert his 
ii^enious comparison between^he Revolutions in France and England, 
and between the charauters of Charles I and Louts XVI. 

. We are glad to find that the first fruits of the Catholic University, 
atLouvainei are banning tp appear, in the publications of its pro- 
femors* M* Ubagl^ tim Pfofemor of Philo^fay, is preparing an 
improved edition m his Traiie de Logique; and M. de Cock, thence 
Rector pf the University, has dately published a trea^se on Moral 
Phitosepliy- ‘ . 
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Examen du Magnetisme AnimaL The virtoouB author of thit work, 
the Abj^ Fr^re, has spent twenty years in the study dT natural- phi- 
losophy, as connected with religion. In the present work, he under- 
takes to demonstrate, by philosophical arguments, how weak and 
destitute of foundation are all the conclusions of modem rationalists, 
/who have so vainly endeavoured to explain away the miracles of our 
Saviour and the saints, and the supernatural workings of nature, by 
suppAing them to have been produced by means of animal ma^etism 
01^ artificial somnambulism. In the course of his investigation, he 
examines different objections raised by the adversaries of Christianity, 
by comparing the propheeic^ of our Saviour^ and the saints with 
tiie prophecii s of the ancient oracles. 

These discussions occupy the first part of the work ; in the second, 
M. Frere considers the advantages to morality and science which may 
arise from any future discoveries of magnetism, and ^e concludes, *that, 
without producing dUy useful results in a scientific point of view, It 
will be highly injurious to mondity, as even the greatest admirers of it 
are pblig^^ to allow. 

Liberie et Travail, The object of this book is to explain h system 
for the abolition of slavery, without exposing the slave-colonies to the 
consequences which might result from too sudden a transition from a 
state of complete subjugation of the working classes, to unfettered 
freedom. Its author, M. Hardy, director of the seminary of St. Esprit, 
has spent much of his life in America, and has already published 
another smaller work on the abolition of slavery in the French colonies* 
Th# present publication merits the attention of the public, on account of 
the long experience of the author, and his personal observations on the 
state of the slaves. His chief conclusions may be summed up in a few 
words. He is of opinion that slavery must be abolished, and that it is 
th^ duty of all to endeavour to effect this^rand object; a Mai and 
immediate abolition is impossible, on accoubt of the many disastrous and 
fatal consequences which woulck attend it. Tl)e abolition, therefore, 
ought to be progiesxive ; before the slaves can receive their freedom, 
they are to Im rendered worthy of possessing it This necessary work 
can be performed by the Catholic religion and its ministers only. They 
will instruct tliera in the duties they owe to their families, and in the 
real advantages and comforts which may be derived from performing 
them; they will teach them how to overcome the* brutal passions to 
which they are subject, and to stifie the ardent desire of vengeance, 
whose embers frequently live so long smouldering and concealed in 
their breasts; they will show them the^ infinite distance that separates 
freedom and lii^tiousness ; ihe^ wijl make them understand that pro- 
perty is sacred, *aiid that labour is a law impoied by Almighty God on 
all men. M. Hardy then explains the praroc^l jpart of ^an, and 
points out the system of education ai|d of religmus instruction most 
suited to bring about this gradual abolition of slavery, by a prenous 
and preparatory amelioration ^f their reli^us and so«^ condition. 

Tableau VAronologique dc rHitimre Univereelh, M. Ferrand, the 
author of» this wor endeavoured to fix the chromdogy of aiidtent 
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And modem history according to a standard by which the historicd 
records of the scripture history may be reeonoiled with those of pro- 
lane writers. Instead of choosing the epoch df the Creation al a fixed 
point from which the chronology of different nations is to be calculated, 
he has taken the commonly received date of the birth of our Saviour, 
as being more generally known, and less disputed, than the former. 
From this epoch, he mounts by successiye stages to the time of the' 
Creivtion. He places the Deluge in the year 3345 b.c., and has^hown 
that tliis date harmonizes better than any other with the chronology*' df 
ancient nations. His solutions of the difficulties in the chronology of 
China, in which he Mlows the list of dynasties according to ' Father 
Gaubil's treatise on CTiinese chronology,*' and M. Panthiers history of 
China, are curious, and learned, though we confess that much weight 
cannot be attached to them. In Egyptian chronology, he has followed 
the general opinion, that the first fburteen dynasties reined simulta- 
neously ; but has given the whole series of the ouceeeding ones from 
the year 2900 B.c. This list he has taken from Manetho, and has 
confirmed its authority by a skilful use of the recent labours of 
Letronne, Champollion, and RoselHni. Chronologists disagree in 
fixing the epochs of Assyrian history, as well as the number of kings, 
and riie duration of their reigns! M. Ferrand hazards a new system, 
drawn from Julius Africanus; and by restoring the four kings who 
reigned before Teutames, and who are omitted by Eusebius, he fixes, 
wi& Ctesias, the downfall of Sardanapalus in the year 900 b.c. This 
hypothesis is supported by its happy synchronism with several epochs 
in other histories, and by the strong reasons adduced by M. Ferr^^nd. 
Thus, for instance, Teulnlneg reigns at the time of the Trojan war; 
Ninus, the contemporary of Abraham, comes about one thousand years 
eariier; and Belus conquers Babylon in the very year in which the 
traditions Contained in thq Chah-Nameh represent the descendants of 
the Djemohid to have been expelled from it In other points, 
M* Ferrand adopts the chronology' of preceding writers, and inserts * 
them in his plan. The chronology of Persian hwtpry is given from 
the Chah-Nameh, published by Klaproth ; in that of Lydia, Troy, and 
Phrygia,' he copies the lists of Freret, but deducts ten years from 
tliem, placing taking of Troy in 1270 instead of 1280 ; for that of 
the states of Greece, the system cS Larcher, corrected from the recent 
disetoveries of R»Hil-Rocbette, Petit, Radel, and others ; in Roman 
history, he ftdlows the Art de vir^er les Dates; for Armenian history, 
he has recourse to M. H. Bdaftio ; and for Egyptian history under the 
Ptokmies,. Champollion and Letronne. The plates of this useful and 
teamed work are well ezecuteif, and the ^ork itself, in every point of 
mw, deserves the fuUestr commendation. * * 

Dkiimnair^ dee Dahs^ by M.M, Rouaix and A. D'Harmonville ; 

1 vol. 4to* 24yr. » i 

Bistoire du Mojfen Agt.c This is another work from the University 
of Louvaine, and is highly creditable to its author, M. Moeller. It 
embraces the history of tlie Middle Ages, from the Ml of the Western 
Empire to the death^bf Charlemagne* • 
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We observe with pleasure that translations have appeared of several 
historical works published in Germany, which have already been 
serviceable to the cause of religion and truth ; we aHude to a series 
of historical and biographical works written in defence of the Popes 
who governed the Chi^rch during the middle ages, by Protestant 
authors. Besides those we mention at present, the Abbe Axinger has 
aniroypced a French translation of the Life of Sylvester II, by M. 
H^ke, which has been verj"^ favourably received in Germany. Histoire 
du Pape Gregoire VII, et de son siecle, by Voigt; 2 vols. 8vo. 12fr. 
Hisioire d' Innocent III, ct de ses Contemporains, by Hurter, translated 
by Haiber and St. Cheron ; 2*vol8. 8vo. Thes«#two works are indis- 
pensable to every one who wishes to form an impartial opinion respect- 
ing the influence of the Popes in tlie affairs of Europe ; and the latter 
is particularly interesting to the English reailer, as it enters fully*into 
the history of the dilutes between Innocent III and King John, and 
completely refutes the calumnies usually assertetl, and believed, with 
regard to the character and designs of the fonner. 

Ilistoirc abregee de la Religion Chretienne, by Noirlieu. The author 
of this abridgement has published several books for the use of young 
persons, and the present one may be safely recommended as a short but 
complete account of the history of the Church from the time of our 
Saviour to the present century, and as written in a manner excellently 
calculated to impress the leading events on the mind, and instil an early 
interest in the study of the history of religion. 

Histoire de la Mere de Dieu, by the Abbe Orsini. This work may 
be divided into two parts ; in the first is f on^ined the life of the 
Blessed Virgin, in which the learned author has supplied from the 
writings of the Fathers, and the apocryphal lives of the Blessed Virgin, 
an jdcal life of the Mother of God, illustrating, by its simplicity, the 
affectionate devotion with which the secretfaW untold mysteries of her 
life have been contemplated in all ages ; the second part contains 'a 
clear and interesting account of the history of thd devotion towards the 
Blessed Virgin from the period of her death to the present time. 

Vie de la tris sainte Vierge, 1 •vol. 12mo. 75c, by the Princess of 
Craon. This life is extrac^U^cf from the Gospeb alone. 

Histoire de Ckarles-le-Bon, conite de Flandre, 1 vol. 8vo. 50c. 
Translated from the life of St Charles by the Bollandists. Bruges. 

Histoire des Saints dMsace, by M. Hunkier. 

La vie dun bon Pretre, 1 vol. l2mo. 2JL 50c. by M. d'Amboise. 

Vie du Cardmal Cheverus, .drchoviqtie de Bouraeaux, by M. Dubourg. 

Vie de quelques Bienfaiteurs de fHumaniti, This volume is pub- 
lished by the Societe Bibliograpkiqite, whose successive publications, 
too numerous to be always noticed, evince thv decided return which 
has taken place, in French literature, to studies of a truly Catholic 
nature. The preface contains a summiiy' of the* chief motive4» which 
have, since the* establishment of Christianity, guided the noble-minded 
men, whose lives the work contains, in thejr various foundations, (all of 
them i^pired 1^ a spirit of divine cheuity) to re^ve and support ib# 
poor and the afflicted. 

VOL. IV, — jio. vm. . 2 o 
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MonumenB de VHisloire de Ste* Elizabeth, The Count de Mont- 
alembert, while collecting the materials for his beautiful life of St. 
Elizabeth, took opportunities of selecting the most ancient as well as 
the best works of art, connected with tlie actions of the Saint. At the 
same time, he engaged the co-operation of thj illustrious Overbeck, of 
Muller, and of Hatze, who have furnished a series of designs on the 
same subjects] worthy of the rising school of German Catholic M. 
Schwanthaler, who is at the head of the Catholic school of sculptur^ at 
Munich, has represented the life of the Saint in a series of basreliefs. 
Other drawings have been made by M. Hauser, a young German art- 
ist, who, since the agfe of fourteen, has, like the Count de Montalembert, 
devoted the chief portion of his time to the study and contemplation of 
the life and virtues of St. Elizabeth. The same subject occupied the 
pencil of the saintly Fra Angelico da Fic‘sole, and other ancient mas- 
ters. Their paidtings will be engraved in the present collection, a few 
parts of which have already been published. Each part contains three 
plates on China paper, and the collection will extend to about thirty 
engravings. We take this opportunity of mentioning that a correct and 
well-executed engraving“of the portrait of the Archbishop of Cologne 
has been issued b^ the publishers of the Univers, (Rue du Fosse St. 
Jacques, Paris). They announce a series of portraits of the ecclesiastics 
who hav^ been distinguished for their conscientious defence of religion. 

This leads us to the late publication on the affairs of the diocese of 
Cologne, by the celebrated Gorres. This work is entitled AihajiamiSy 
and it was received with such eagerness in Germany, that five thousand 
copies of the iirst edijtion^disappeared in four days. It has been tl^ans- 
lated into French under the eyes of the author. We cannot here 
enter into any examination of its merits ; suffice it to say, that the sen- 
sation produced by it in Germany is far from favourable to the Prussian 
government, which may a^e^in fear the power of that master-mind, who, 
thirty years ago, was styled by Buonaparte “ the fifth European power,” 
and whose productions have before now rendered him an object of dread 
as well as persecution to the government whose proceedings are cen- 
sured in the present essay. « 

Literature, Poetrv, and Books of Devotion. 

Lee eglises Gothiques, 1 vol. Svo. The object of this elegant work is 
to engage public attention and interest towards the study and preserva- 
tion of the Gothic Cathedral^ of France, and the venerable monuments 
which adorn them. A similar appeal might be made in favour of our 
own cath^rals, and remarks equally severe might be applied to those 
in both countries who suffer these memorials of ancient faith to fall to 
ruin by neglect, or whp*mar their beauty by ill-judgeA and unsuitoble 
restorations and additions. At every page of this eloquent exposition 
of the beauty and gr^at princijtles of art, displayed in the works of the 
middlle ages, and of the wtetched apdtasteless changes of modern times, 
we are reminded of the ‘‘ Contn^sts** to be found at home, and are in- 
duced to hope that fhe exeMons of men of taste and judgment will lead 
to happy results. We extrSet the following passage on •sepulchral 
monuments; — 
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** The statesman ought to deplore^ no less thaft the churchman, the 
disappearance of those sepulchral monuments so full of instruction and 
recollections ; and the destruction of those tumulary pavements, which 
were trodden on with pious dread. These emblems of death reminded 
the faithful that Cliristiaiity arose from a tomb to undertake the con- 
quest of the universe, and that its early worship and first initiations 
were fOnfincd to the silence of its tombs. Every one of these monu- 
mAits seemed to cry out with a voice of sadness, ** Remember, man, 
that thou art dust I** The people, who sa^ beneath their feet the 
images of those who, in their lifetime, had wal,Jj;ed above their heads, 
were better able to understand that a day approaches, when the power- 
ful and the poor, slumbering alike in dust, shall be distinguished only 
by their deeds. They learn(‘d thus to bear their lot, to lay aside their 
hatred in this consideration, and even the richness of ^the lordly iifonu- 
ments, which were mnged beside their own humble remains, servdtt 
only to render the lesson still more striking.” 

Les Eglises de Parist 50c, This small publication professes to 
describe the churches of Paris under a religious point of view, as well 
as with regard to their being works of art. The latter portion of it 
has been composed by M. de Roui^^re, a civil engineer, witli the 
assistance, for the former department, of Mr. O’Clark, formerly pro- 
fessor of theology at Dublin. The profits arising from it are to be 
applied to the missions in China and America. 

Choix de Lett res edifiantes, 8 vols. 8vo. 30/. 

Qplonie Chretienne, by M. Sabatier, (plates) 1 vol, 12mo. 2f. 50c, 
Tableaux des CatacombeSy 1 vol. 1 2m o.«( plates) 2/’. 25t*., by M. 
Raoul-Rochette. We have spoken, in a former Number, of the accu- 
racy of this writer on Christian art, and need not describe the merits 
of the present sketches of the catacombs at ^ny greater length. 

Meditations Religieuses, and Regrets el Consolations^ by M. d’Exau- 
villez, each 1 vol. 18mo. • , 

Volberg, 1 vol. 8vo. M. Pecontal traces in this poem the triumph of 
religion over the struggles of human passions and desires, in the mind 
of Yolberg, who, perplexed in Ms searches after truth, determines to 
commit suicide. His ra^^h design is prevented, and he seeks for truth 
amongst the philosophers of ancient and modern times. At length, he 
meets with an aged priest, who leads him to the knq^vledge of it, which 
h6 hesitates to* embrace, until overcome by the entreaties of a young 
friend, to whom he has been strongly attCicljed, and who implores him, 
when at the point of death, to follow its light : he promises, as his friend 
expires, to yield up his reason to the trdth of Christianity. 

Prismes^ Poeidiaes^ by Count Jules de Ressegnier. These poems are 
chiefly on serious subjects, and contain many beauties both in expres- 
sion and sentiment, and breathe a Bpiri| of religiqus feeling and devo- 
tion. ^ ^ t 0 

Lettres d mi Cure sur I'educatton Hu peuple, M. Laurentie, 'the 
author of these letters, brings to his ihquirjr on the subject of education 
the aid of^much experience, as well as d>t soun^and enlarged views. 
He bases all his system on a mutual tinion of religion and education, 
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and shows that no education can be perfect which attempts to form the 
mind by the light of human instruction without the influence of reli^ 
gion. He points out many fundamental errors in the present system, 
and suggests the remedies best adapted for them. 

Prascovie, ou- la piete finale^ le Livredea Veiieest le Fertnier aveugle,ou 
la recompense du travaiU M. Daucourt et son Jils^ ou labtts et le htyn 
usage du talent^ are small but useful publications, calculated to enforce, 
by examples, the practice of virtue by young persons. a 

Facsimiles of MSS. from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries, of ^he 
Pater, Ave, Credo, &c. %f \ each. Imitation of Gothic MSS. %f. 

Amongst the booksW devotion, whicB are very numerous, we per- 
ceive the following : — 

Inspirations dHune Ame Chretienne au sacrifice de la Messe, 2/! 50c, 
These prayers are taken from a MS. of a princess royal who lived in 
the fourteenth cefitury. Devotions pratiques auj^sept principaux mys~ 
teres douleurcux de la Mere de Dieu, 2f, *15c, V Imitation de Jesus 
Christ, Sf. This beautiful edition is published by M. de Genoude ; it 
has been reprinted at Malines. Another edition in seven languages 
has been published, with notes respecting the author, at Ratisbon ; and 
a translation of the first book of It into Hebrew, has been published by 
Professor Muller of Strasbourg, — in the neighbourhood of which city 
many Jewish families are established, for whose use it is chiefly in- 
tended. 

The Univereite Catholique for December, 1 837, contains : — 

1. Religion considered in its principles and in its connexion jvith 
the different branches science. Lecture VI. By the Abbe Tie 
Salinis. 

2. History of France. Lecture VIII. By M. Dumont. 

S. Astronomy. Lecture III. By M. Desdouits. 

4<« Sacred and profane music. Lecture IX. .By M. d'Ortigue. 

5. Monumental history of the early Christians. Lecture X. By M. 
Cyprien Robert 

6. Reviews of various works republished by M* de Genoude. — On 
the favourable circumstances of, and en the chief obstacles to, the pro- 
pagation of Christianity, by the Abbe Doellinger. — Christ devant le 
sieele, by Roselly de Lorgues. — Analysis of the Lectures on the origin 
of the Chaldeans, delivered at the Sorbonne, by M. le Normand. 

7. Notices of new books. Index to the four first volumes. 

The number for Januarv) >638, contains : — 

Introduction to the study of the truths of Christianity. Lecture 
IX. By the Abbe Gerbet. • 

2. Political Economy,. Continuation of Lecture XIIL By Viscount 
Villeneuve de Bargemant. 

5. Astronomy, i^cture I\L By M. Desdouits. 

4. General history of Hebrew literature. Lecture V. By M. de 
Caxales. / \ ‘ 

5* Review. — Preelection^ Theologicee de Matrimonio, by the Abbe 
Carrier^ — On the^present ^ate of religious art in France^ by Coun^ 
de Montalembert 

6. Notices of new books. 
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The contents of the number for February are : 

1. Political Economy. Lecture XIV. 

2. Astronomy. Lecture V. 

3. Monumental History of the early Christians. Lecture XI. 

4. History of Christiai^ poetry. Lecture IL By M. Douhaire. 

5. Review.r- yThe state of the Catholics in Prussia. — Memoir on 
Syria© literature, by M. Eugene Bore.— Life of Balzac, by Moreau. — 
Announcement of a series of reviews of tlie principal German works 
connected with religion or ecclesiastical history, to be published in the 
Universite. 


It may not be uninteresting to many of our readers to hear of such 
musical publications as appear on the continent, and may be useful in 
religious worship. We shall, therefore, mention sucji as have coftie to 
our knowledge. • ^ • • 

The Stabat Mater, for three voices, treble, tenor, and bass, with 
accompaniment for the organ or piano, by Pietro Ravalli of St. Peter’s 
Basilica, dedicated to the Rev. Dr. Wiseman; Rome, 1837. The 
works of this young composer arc ]^ublishing in Paris, and the com- 
position here mentioned is full of expression, and admirably suited for 
small choirs. 

Saggio Storico, teorico pratico del Canto Gregoriano, By Father 
Alfieri, 4to. Rome, 1835. The first part of this work contains a simple 
but complete system of the Gregorian chaunt. The second gives the 
tones, verses, &c., as well as the manner of singing the epistle, gospel, 
collects, little chapters, &c., as practised In Rnme, particularly in the 
basilic^is and papal chapel. It is much the best work we know upon 
this subject. 

* Cantus Gregorianus in Purijicationis B. ^ari<B Virginis, et Palmarum 
Processionibus, collectu-s et emendatus, 4Co. Edited by same author. 

Padre Alfieri has also ready for publication tjie following. 

1 , Cantus Gregorianus Passionis Dojnini Nostri Jesu Christi. The 
four Passions, as sung in the office of Holy Week, arranged in three 
folio volumes, each containing the entire text, but the musical notes 
for only the part which one of the three chaunters has to sing. By 
this arrangement much confusion and occasional mistakes are avoided. 
The splendid chaunt of the Passions, which is \ev\ ancient, w^ re- 
formed, with the rest of the Gregorian music, by John Guidetti, the 
friend of Palestrina, by command of *11^ Holy See. Besides several 
unaccountable errors in the musical arrangements, this work is clogged 
with many superfluous notes, and hal the text anterior to the two last 
corrections of the Missal. It is, moreover, new extremely rare. All the 
corrections made for the forthcoming editions, besides being based 
upon ancient manuscripts, and the^actice of, the papal chapel, have 
been submitted to the sound judgment pf the eminent D. Giuseppe 
Baini, the biographer of PalestrinaA ami pr^nt director of the pon- 
tifical choir. A very small number of Jubsciroers is now wanting to 
* bring this work to press, so as to be ready for SslHrery in time for nejri: 
Lent. Price about ten shillings. 
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2. Directorium Chori juxta ritum S, R, Ecclesia a Joanne Ouidetto 
olim edito. 

Another collection of Church music will soon appear in numbers. 
The first, to be published on the 2nd of November, will contain Pales- 
trina’s celebrated Missa Papa MarcelH, as^educed by himself from 
eight to six parts. This magnificent composition saved Church music 
in part from total abolition, having received the perfect approba#on of 
St. Charles Borromeo, appointed to decide on the great composer’s 
efforts to produce music worthy of God’s house. Besides this, the 
first number will contain the same composer’s celebrated motett, 
Fratres,” and Burrdiii’s “ Credidi,” pA*formed in St. Peter’s on that 
apostle’s festival. The collection will present none but masterpieces, 
chiefly of the old school, and mostly inedited. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

THE EAKL MARSHALL AND THE CORONATION. • 

It is not true, as currently r^;ported, that the Office of Chief 
Butler at the approacliing Coronation devolves, or will on any 
future occasion devolve, upon the Duke of Newcastle, in right 
of the purchase of the Property and Manor of Worksop. 

The Office of Chief Butler is vested in the Property and 
Manor of Kenning-hallj which the Duke of Norfolk retaiife ; 
and it is in right of this Office that the Dukes of Norfolk receive 
after the Banquet the gold cup and ewer used on that occasion, 
and which form the most substantial appendage and memorial of 
having served the office. ’ nThe only privilege attached to the 
Manor of Worksop itself, and whlq^i has been confounded with 
the other, is — that the Manou of Worksop is held by the service 
of finding gloves for the Sovereign at any Coronation, which 
service and right will be transferred *10 the purchaser of Worksop 
on the completion of the sale; but will be exercised by the 
present owner — Bernard Edward, Duke of Norfolk, at the 
approaching Coronation of her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Rome. — On Sunday, the<'22nd of December, in the Basilica of 
St. Peter’s, was celebrated the beatification of the venerable servant of 
God, John Massif, "of the order of St Dominic, cardinals, 

prelates, and consultors the congregation of the Rites of God, was 
read by Monsig. Falati, ^cretary of the Congregation. Two miracles 
performed by his intercession Vere represent^ on each side of his 
statue, which was splendidly illi^nin^ted. A solemn high maas.was 
sung in his honour, and^ in f^e pfi^moon, his Holiness, accompanied 
by the cardinals, prodded to *St Peter’s, where, after adoring the , 
t blessed Sacrament, Ife prayed ft>r some time before the pictui^ of the 

holy iRan. 
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On the following Sunday, the beatification of B. Martin dc Porres 
was celebrated with the same pomp. On each occasion, a short 
address was delivered by the general of the Dominicians, to which 
order both of the holy men belonged. 

On Christmas Day, the Pope went in procession and celebratetl high 
mass in St. Peter’s. Oh St. Stephen’s Day, his Holiness assisted at 
the high mass performed in the Sistine Chapel, oti which occasion a 
L^tin divseourse was pronounced by the Rev. Mr. Thompson, of the 
English College, to whose members the privilege of preaching in 
honour of the illustrious and holy protomartyr has belonged since the* 
clays when so many of its missionaries shed the^ blood in their native 
land in defence of tlic» ancient faith. 

At a late meeting of the Congregation of Rites, the preliminary 
questions relative to the beatification of six venerable servants of Gocl, 
were examined, and it was decreed that they shopld be allowed to 
proceed. These detrees have been approved and confirmed by His 
Holiness. 

On the 15th of February, the Pope held a public Consistory in the 
Vatican I^lace, for the promotion of six cardinals. The cardinals 
elect first proceeded to the adjoini|j^g (Sixtine) chapel, to take the 
oath required by the apostolic constitutions. They were led back to 
the Consistory by the three senior cardinals of the orders of bishops, 
priests and deacons, and by Cardinal Pedicini, the Vice-Chancellor, and 
Cardinal Giustiniani, Chamberlain of the holy Roman Church, and 
Protector of tlie English College, and by them accompanied to the 
fo#t of the throne. Tliey kissed the foot and hand of the Pope, who 
embraced each of them in turn. Having ifcei^ed the embraces of the 
other cardinals, they retired to their places, and afterwards returned to 
the throne, when the Pope placed the cardinal’s hat on their heads. 
The Sacred College next proceeded to tiie chapel to assist at the Te 
Deum, at the end of which, Cardinal Padha, Bishop of Ostia and Dean 
of the Sacred College, read fhe prayer Supur eleefos, and the new 
cardinals were again embraced by their colleagues. When this salu- 
tation was concluded, his Holiness held a secret Consistory, in which 
he nominated bishops for eigTit different churches, one of them for 
Guayaquil in South America, a see just erected. The Pope then 
placed the ring on the fingers of the new cardinals, and nominated 
them to their respective titular churches in the» following order: — 
Monsignor Mai, late Secretary of the^ Propaganda, Cardinal Priest of 
St. Anastasia; Monsig. Falconicri-Mellkii, Archbishop of Ravenna, 
Cardinal Priest of St. Marcellus ; Monsig. Orioli, Bishop of Orvieto, 
Cardihal Priegt of Sta Maria supra Minervam ; Monsig. Mezzofante, 
late Librarian of the Vatican, the celebrate linguist. Cardinal Priest 
of St. Onuphrius; Monsig. Ciacchi, Govdtnor of Rome, Cardinal 
Deacon of St. Angelo; Monsig.^l^olini, Cardinal Deacon of St. 
George. In the evening, their epainuce^went in state to the Basilica 
of St. Peter, whence they proceed^Yo jay t\eir respects to the Dean 
of the Sacred College. On the same 4venip^^he Pope’s master of 
the rebtfs carried the hat to each of new CfS^als at their palaces. , 

The following appointments have taken place in consequence of these 
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promotions : Monsig. Cadolini> Archbishop of Spoleto, to be Secretary 
to the Congregation of Propaganda; Monsig. Laureani, to be first 
Librarian of tiie Vatican ; Monsig. Molza, to be second Librarian ; 
Monsig. Fornari, Professor of Divinity at the Homan seminary, has 
proceeded as nuncio to Brussels. 

We regret to announce within the last ye/r the deaths of no fewer 
than six cardinals ; Brancadoro, Trezza, Doria, De Simone, Gj^izaga, 
and Marisi, Archbishop of Palermo, who died a victim to his exertions 
during the ravages of the cholera in that city. 

‘ A charitable lottery is shortly to be drawn in Rome, the proceeds 
of which are to be applied to the support of the orphans left destitute 
by the cholera. The prizes consisting of fancy articles of every 
description, many of tliem of great value, have been sent by tlie most 
illustrious personages. His Holiness has sent upwards of fifty rich 
prizes; the cardinals have followed his example; other prizes have 
been sent by the Queen of the French, Madame A&elaide, the Princesses 
of Denmark and Sulmona, the Countess of Beverley, and by most of 
the English ladies at present in Rome. The number of prizes amounts 
to two thousand, and sixteen thousand tickets have been already dis- 
posed of. ^ 

The original manuscript copy of the acts of the schismatical council 
of Pistoja, have been lately presented to the Pope by the secretary of 
one of the bishops present at it. 

Russia. — Accoi^ing to the official census of 1631, the population 
of Prussia amounted to 13,1(X)/XX) souls, of whom nearly 5,000,000 
were Catholics, 8,000,000 Protestants, 168,000 Jews, 15,000 Menifbn- 
ites. In the province of 'riix-la-Chapelle, the Catholics were 345,000, 
Protestants and others 12,000. This province contains more Catholics, 
in comparison with other creeds, than any of the rest. After it conges 
Munster, containing 300,000 Catholics and 40,000 of other creeds. 
The same proportion Exists in die regency of Treves. In Dusseldorf 
and Coblentz, the majority of Catholi% is consideiable. In the begin- 
ning of 18vS7, the Catholic clefgy of Prussia included, the two arch- 
bishops of Cologne and Posen, the tw^ prince- bishops of Breslau and 
Ermeland, the three bishops of Munster, Paderborn and Culm, eight 
suffragans, twenty-five prelates, and one hundred canons. The secular 
clergy amounted to 3,500 curates, and 1,900 chaplains or vicars. 
Almost the only refigioiis communities are those for instructing youth 
and visiting the sick. Most ,of the ecclesiastics belonging to the 
suppressed monasteAes are^ead. The olergy of Prussia is stated at 
8>000 in ail . — Sion of Augshwrg^^ 
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